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Pl.  I.     PONOVI  KlVA  WITH  SOVAL  ALTAR. 


In  the  rear  is  seen  the  Urge  Soyal  altar,  under  which  it  piled  the  co 
gathered  by  the  four  messengers.  On  top  of  the  com  is  a  piece  of  wood,  thr 
inches  thick  and  about  twenty-four  inches  long,  on  which  are  placed  two  of  t 
artificial  blossoms,  while  the  other  two  are  fastened  to  the  reredos  of  the  alt: 
Leaning  against  the  corn  are  four  monkohos^hy  the  side  of  which  are  two  Ir) 
nis.  In  front  of  the  attar  is  a  sandfield  on  which  are  placed  the  following  obje< 
in  the  order  named  :  A  crystal  tiponi  (a  quartz  crystal  inserted  into  a  cylindric 
shaped  vessel  of  Cottonwood  root),  a  fMonwU'um^  z.pikavil'i  (a  cake  three  incli 
in  diameter  and  about  one-half  inch  thick,  made  of  white  cornmcat  and  havi 
two  black  lines  drawn  over  it  crosswise),  a  green  baho^  a  pikaviki,  a  long,  sing 
green  baht*  with  an  eagle  breath  feather  and  a  stem  of  grass  kivahkivi  (Sporobol 
cryptandrus  strictus  Scrihu)  tied  to  it,  a  pikattiki,  a  small  crook  with  the  sai 
eagle  fonthcr  tied  to  its  lower  and  a  long/nr^/<ft/i  to  its  upper  end,  a///'/7T//^i,  an< 
crook  as  before.  The  bahos  and  crooks  are  standing  in  clay  pedestals.  T 
dnrjc  spots  on  the  sandfield  mark  the  places  where  Loli'ilomai  "buried"  t 
smoke.  At  the  end  of  the  sandfield  near  the  altar  should  be  four  semicircul 
bUick  cloud  symbols,  with  black  lines  running  up  the  sandridge  denoting  rai 
The  drawmjj  does  not  show  these  symbols.  On  each  side  of  the  altar  are  star 
ing  in  clay  pedestals  two  sticks,  to  which  are  tied  alternately  two  bunches 
kftna  (Artemisia  frigida)  and  maovi  (Guctteriza  euthamiae),  and  to  the  top 
each  two  turkey  wing  feathers.  The  reredos  measures  jo%  inches  by  3Jf  incli 
by  about  i  inch,  the  head  piece  54  inches  by  3  inches  by  about  \}^  inches,  the  \ 
cn)ss  slabs  45  inches  by  2  inches  by  one-half  inch.  Between  the  fireplace  and  alt 
on  the  floor  are  the  four  trays  with  commcal,  etc.,  and  the  hihikwispu  On  the  ki 
walls  are  fastened  the  long  Soyal  bahos  made  on  the  seventh  day.  On  the  1 
side  of  the  altar  in  the  corner  is  seen  the  chief  priest,  ShVikhunyoma,  on  \ 
banquette  to  the  right  Tal.lhoyoma,  assistant  hawk  and  bow  priest.  The  drawi 
is  reproduced  from  a  photograph,  made  in  i89(>  fn  fornter  years,  when  all  t 
kivas  and  inhabitants  participated,  the  pile  of  com  ears  on  the  altar  was  c< 
siderably  larger  than  the  one  shown  on  the  plate. 
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PREFACE. 


The  ceremony  about  to  be  described  was  witnessed  by  the  junior 
author  in  whole  or  part  during  the  years  1893,  '94,  '95,  '96,  '97,  '99 
and  1900,  and  by  the  senior  author  during  the  years  1897  and  1899. 
The  description  is  based  chiefly  on  the  observance  of  the  ceremony  of 
1897.  The  observance  of  1899  was  made  possible  through  the  gen- 
erosity of  Mr.  Stanley  McCormick,  who  has  abundantly  proved  his 
interest  in  the  Hopi  on  behalf  of  the  Field  Columbian  Museum. 


ALPHABETIC  NOTATION. 


In  transcribing  Indian  words  the  English  pronunciation  o(  letters 
has  been  followed  as  far  as  possible. 

a,  e,  i,  o,  u  have  their  continental  sounds. 

c  between  s  and  sh. 

k  very  soft,  nearly  like  ky. 

n  as  ng  in  long. 

n  as  ny  in  canyon. 

q  like  a  deep  guttural  k. 

a  as  in  care. 

6  as  in  German  6\, 

a  as  in  German  far. 

u  as  in  fur. 

6  as  in  for. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Soyalunwu^  a  winter  solstice  ceremony,  is  observed  in  the  six  Hopi 
villages  of  Oraibi,  Shumopovi,  Shipaulovi,  Mishongnovi,  Walpi  and 
Hano.  Observations  have  been  published  on  the  observance  of  the 
Walpi  and  Hano  performances  by  Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes.*  As  may 
be  noted,  there  is  a  wide  range  of  variation  between  the  presentations 
of  the  ceremony  at  the  East  and  at  the  West  mesas. 

The  Oraibi  Soyal  celebration  is  in  charge  of  the  Shoshyaitu  (the 
Soyai  fraternity),  the  largest  religious  organization  in  that  and  prob- 
ably in  any  other  Hopi  village.f  In  the  presentation  of  1899  and 
1900,  however,  not  all  the  members  of  this  order  participated  in  the 
performance,  for  reasons  which  it  is  necessary  should  be  described  at 
some  length.  During  the  year  1891  representatives  of  the  Indian 
Department  made  strenuous  efforts  to  secure  pupils  for  the  govern- 
ment  school  located  at  Ream's  Cailon,  about  forty  miles  from  Oraibi. 
This  effort  ou  the  part  of  the  government  was  bitterly  resented  by  a 
certain  faction  of  the  people  of  Oraibi,  who  seceded  from  Lolulomai, 
the  village  chief,  and  soon  after  began  to  recognize  Lomahunyoma  as 
leader.  The  basis  of  Lomahunyoma's  claim  to  the  chieftainship,  while 
somewhat  obscure,  seems  to  be  the  fact  that  he  is  the  lineal  descend- 
ant of  Kohkatnouhti  (Spider.  Woman),  the  legendary  patron  of  the 
Kohkaniiamu  (Spider-clan),  said  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  in  Oraibi. 

The  feeling  on  the  part  of  this  faction  against  the  party  under 
Lolulomai  was  further  intensified  by  the  friendly  attitude  the  Liberals 
took  toward  other  undertakings  of  the  government,  such  as  allot- 
ment of  land  in  severalty,  the  building  of  dwelling  houses  at  the  foot 
of  the  mesa,  the  gratuitous  distribution  of  American  clothing,  agri- 
cultural implements,  etc.  The  division  thus  created  manifested  itself 
not  only  in  the  every- day  life  of  the  people,  but  also  in  their  religious 
ceremonies.  Inasmuch  as  the  altars  and  their  accessories  are  the  Chief 
elements  in  these  ceremonies,  they  soon  became  the  special  object  of 

•The  Winter  Solstice  Ceremony  at  WalpI,  American  Anthropoloffitt,  September,  1^;  The 
Winter  Solstice  Altars  at  Hano  Pueblo.  American  Anthropolofist,  April,  1899. 

t  Etery  Hopi  man  or  bey  is  at  one  time  or  other  Initiated  Into  one  of  the  following  foaV  fra- 
ternities: Agave  KKwan),  Horn  (Aht)^  Singers  (Tafaofami)  or  HVim^Aim/m  (meaning obscnrt); 
by  this  membership  he  becomes  a  member  of  the  Scyat  fraternity.  He  can  belong  to  any  two  of 
the  above  namedfour  fraternities,  bat  his  Initiation  into  one  of  them  Is  an  atMolute  condition  for  his 
membership  in  the  Soyai  Society.  To  other  societies,  such  as  the  Snake,  Flute,  Marau.etc,  e%'cn 
to  more  than  one  he  may  belong,  whether  he  Is  a  member  of  one  of  those  four  fraternities  or  not. 


ao  Introductorv. 

€ot!tfoversy,  each  party  contending  for  their  possession;  aad  so  it 
cime  about  that  the  altars  rcmaiaed  in  that  faction  to  winch  the  chief 
priests  and  those  who  had  them  io  charge  belonged,  the  members  of 
the  opposing  factions,  as  a  rule,  withdrawing  from  further  participa* 
tton  ill  the  celehralion  of  the  ceremony.  So,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
find  to-day  that  the  religious  organisations  are  divided  into  two  oppos*  ■ 
lug  factions,  the  performance  of  any  given  ceremony  being  con- 
ducted, with  but  few  exceptions,  by  the  members  of  either  one  or  the 
other  party*  The  gap  has  even  widened  to  such  an  extent  that  in 
certain  instances  the  withdrawing  members  have  held  independent 
performances,  even  without  or  with  an  improvised  altar;  and  in  the 
(a]l  of  1900  the  seceding  members  of  the  Wow&ekimtu*  fraternity,  and 
in  January,  1901,  the  Blue  Flute  Society^  refused  to  participate  in  the 
ceremonies  at  all,  an  occurrence  hitherto  entirely  uDknown  among 
the  Or  a  ibis.  The  regular  extended  IV^wt^cliim  celebration,  one  of 
the  mb%x  important  of  the  Hopi  ceremonial  calendar^  during  whicli 
the  initiations  into  the  Wowochim^  Kwan^  Tao  and  Ahf  fraternities 
take  place,  has  not  been  held  for  many  years,  owing  to  this  conten- 
tion between  the  two  factions. 

*  While  some  ol>scarity  exists  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  Wowathitntti,  all  information 
!*.as  far  obtainable  points  to  the  probability  that  by  it  is  deai|;nated  the  fraternity  of  pfown  men. 
Whvn  tJie  bo>5  have  been  initiated  into  this  fraternity  they  are  no  longer  ''^oys,"  but  ''younf 
rt  n  ■  I  !k-  similarity  Of  the  name  to  such  terms  as  Woydhtani,  to  grow  up,  and  especially 
l\  \.^rjm  (old  men),  also  seems  to  justify  this  explanation.  During  the  great  Wowochim  cere- 
r  i7\\  the  initiations  into  the  Agave.  Horn  and  Singers'  Societies  also  talce  place,  the  significance 
.'o'  a'!  beinc  the  same:  initiation  from  boyhood  into  manhood,  and  while  the  Wotuochimtii  \%  a 
•  «r!vct  trAtt-rnity.  of  which  the  Horn,  Agave  and  Singer  men  are  not  members,  the  latter  some- 
--•  i  i^l!  the  initiations  into  their  respective  orders  In  a  general  way  initiations  iuto  the 
i'  :'::tn*t'i,  and  sometimes  call  their  "fathers"  (sponsors)  who  put  them  into  their  orders 
■    -i  't'tH  Uiiatit "  (  Wou'ochim  father). 


THE  ORAIBI  SOYAL  CEREMONY, 
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SOYAL  KIVA. 


Previous  to  the  year  190a  the  Soyal  ceremony  had  been  per- 
formed in  the  Sakawdianvi  (Blue  Flute)  kiva,  which  up  to  that  time 
was  universally  recognized  as  the  Monwi  (Chief)  kiva,  inasmuch  as 
the  village  chief  Lolulomai  was  identified  with  that  kiva.  But  the 
majority  of  the  members  of  that  kiva  became  Conservatives,  and  Lolu- 
lomai with  his  followers  withdrew  to  y\\Q,  Pomhi  {^\xq\€)  kiva,  which 
has  ever  since  been  denominated  by  Liberals  as  the  Monwi  kiva,  and 
there  the  Soyal  ceremony  has  since  been  held.  The  Conservative 
members  of  the  Soyal  fraternity  have  generally  participated  in  the 
celebration  only  in  an  indirect  way,  to  be  described  later  on.  In 
1  1897  they  even  had  an  independent  performance  of  their  own  in  the 

SakwiUatwi  kiva  with  an  improvised  altar,  to  which  the  Liberal  fac- 
tion took  very  serious  objection,  and  even  asked  in  a  most  urgent 
manner  for  the  intervention  of  the  missionary  and  of  the  government 
agent ;  the  ground  for  intervention  being  their  claim  that  that  fac- 
tion had  no  one  entitled  to  act  as  chief  priest,  and  hence  the  perform- 
ance would  be  sacrilegious. 


CO-OPERATING  KIVAS. 


Inasmuch  as  the  members  of  certain  kivas  co-operate  to  a  certain 
extent  in  the  celebration  of  the  Soyal  ceremony,  their  names  are  here 
given.     The  part  played  by  them  in  the  ceremony  will  be  described 
in  its  proper  place.     These  kivas  are  as  follows : 
.  Kivas  (1897)*  Kivas  (1899).! 

Wlkolopi  (Fold  or  Wrinkle).  Wikohpi  (Fold  or  Wrinkle). 

Hdno  {HdnOt  a  Tanoan  pueblo).    Tth  (Singer). 

Tdo  (Singer).  Kwan  (Agave). 

Hawlovi  (Descending).  Hawiovi  (Descending). 

Kalclna  (Katcina).  Hdno  {Hdno^  aTafioan  pueblo). 

Kwan  (Agave).  Ndshabe  (Central). 

Chua  (Snake). 

Sakwdlanvi  {^\m^  Flute). 

Ndshabe  (Central). 

Ishawu  (Coyote). 

*  In  1893  all  these  kivas  participated  except  the  KaUina  and  Mawm, 
t  In  1900  these  six  and  the  ithkiva  participated. 

II 
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It  will  be  Doticed,  that,  although  ten  kivas  co-operated  in  1897,  by 
1899  the  number  had  fallen  to  four,  to  such  an  extent  had  the  quarrel 
l>etweaii  the  Liberal  and  Conservative  factions  growD  within  two 
years. 


PARTtClPANTS, 


While  Lolulomai  plays — as  will  be  seen  later— a  very  imponaot 
part  in  conducting  the  *S"tf^<i/ cercmooyp  he  is  not  the  chief  priest ;  this 
office  being  vested  in  his  elder  brother,  Sh6khunyoma  (see  PI  11,  A).  * 
These  two  brothers  are  assisted  by  several  other  men  who  are  also 
called  Jfamnfififu  (chiefs),  but  who  in  this  ceremony  perform  the  ofBce 
of  assistant  leaders.  In  1893  the  following  acted  as  leaders  of  the 
cefcmony: 

H  I  Shdkhunyomaf  Chief  priest,  H^nnn  (Bear)  clan.  1 

3  Loiulomat,  Hawk  and  Bow  priest,  H^mu  (Bear)  clan* 
J  Y<Sshiwa,  Chief  Assistant,  Pihkash  (Young  Corn  Ear)*  clan, 

4  Koy6nainiwa,  War  priest,  Ht>nani  (Badger)  clan. 

5  Taldskwaptiwa,  Star  priest,  Tawa  (Sun)  clan* 

6  Tandkyeshtiwa,  Screen  priest,  Ishawu  (Coyote)  clan. 

7  Taldhoyoma,  Honan  (Bear)  clan. 

8  Tobi^hoyoma,  Cloud  Blower,  Honau  (Bear)  clan. 

Id  1899  the  leaders  were  as  follows: 

1  Sh6khuDyoma,  Chief  priest,  Honau  (Bear)  clan. 

2  Lolulomai,  Hawk  and  Bow  priest,  Honau  (Bear)  clan. 

3  Y^shiwa,  Chief  Assistant,  Pihkash  (Young  Corn  Ear)  clan. 

4  Koy6nainiwa,  War  priest,  Honani  (Badger)  clan. 

5  Taldskwaptiwa,    Star   priest  and  Sun   priest,    Tawa   (Sun) 
clan. 

6  Tanikyeshtiwa,  Screen  priest,  Ishawu  (Coyote)  clan. 

7  Tal^hoyoma,  Assistant  to  Lolulomai,  Honau  (Bear)  clan. 

8  Tob^hoyoma,  Cloud  Blower,  Honau  (Bear)  clan. 

9  SikdmOniwa,  Karro  (Parrot)  clan. 

10  Taldssyamtiwa,    Pipmonwi  (Tobacco  Chief),    Tavo  (Rabbit) 
and  Piva  (Tobacco)  clan. 

11  Lomdnkwa,  Village  Crier,  Pakab  (Reed)  clan. 


*  The  HopI  have  nany  namet  for  corn  at  tarlout  itaffet  of  Its  growth  and  the  term  pikkm 
It  Btft  to  he  conlonndcd  with  the  term  ikammi\  the  first  being  applied  to  the  ear  o(  corn  in  ita 
very  early  stage  ol  development,  the  latter  to  the  ear  when  fully  developed. 
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Pu  II.    SoYAt  Priests. 


a.    Sh6khanyomi|  Chief  Soya!  Priest. 

^.    Taldtkwaptiwa  (who  acted  as  Star  priest),  \n  the  act  of  depositing  a 
ayer  oflTering  of  cornmeal  and  naJtwakwosis  outside  of  the  village. 
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The  following  are  the  names  and  clan  relationships  of  the  other 
participants  in  the  1899  celebration  : 

i^  H6nm6niwa, /x^att/i/ (Coyote)  clan. 

13  QOydyeptiwa,  Tawa  (Sun)  clan. 

14  Naioshi,  Pihkash{y OMug  Corn  Ear)  clan. 

15  Nakwdyeshtiwa,- 7<?e»<?  (Rabbit)  clan. 

16  Tawdkwaptiwa,  Honau  (Bear)  clan. 

17  TalassmOniwa,  Tavo  (Rabbit)  clan. 

.  18     Qotchydmtiwa,  Ishawu  (Coyote)  clan. 

19  Siyamtiwa,  Pihkash  (Young  Corn  Ear)  clan. 

20  Lomdbuyaoma,  Massauwu  (Skeleton)  and  Kokob  (Burrowing 

Owl)  clan. 

21  Kiwanbenyoma,  Massauwu  (Skeleton)  and  Kokob  (Burrowing 

Owl)  clan. 

22  Tanc4kveima,  Tavo  (Rabbit)  clan. 

23  Puhiimsha,  A^//^w/x  (Lizard)  clan. 

24  Siletstiwa,  Honau  (Bear)  clan. 

25  Polfyeshtiwa,  Pakab  (Reed)  clan. 

26  Tob(5yeshtiwa,  Ishawu  (Coyote)  clan. 

27  Natwantiwa,  Ishawu  (Coyote)  clan. 

28  QOydnCwa,  Towa  (Sand)  clan. 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  following  three  women  participated: 

29  PunildnOmsi,  Soyal  Mana,  Honau  (Bear)  clan. 

30  NacinOnsi,  Soyal  Mana,  Karro  (Parrot)  clan. 

31  Hondnmana,  Honau  (Bear)  clan. 

The  following  notes  on  the  blood  relationship  of  the  participants 
of  the  Soyal  fraternity  celebration  are  here  given,  .as  possibly  throwing 
light  on  certain  obscure  points  in  regard  to  the  origin,  etc.,  of  Soyal* 
anwu.  What  these  relationships  signify — if  anything — is  not  at  pres- 
ent known. 

Sh6khunyoma  and  Lolulomai  are  brothers  of  Punndn6msi  and 
Hondnmana  is  their  cousin.  Kiwdnbenyoma  is  the  son  of  Lolulomai 
and  his  daughter  is  the  wife  of  Tobdyeshtiwa.  Lomdbuyaoma  is  the  son 
of  Lolulomai,  while  the  latter*s  wife's  sister  is  married  to  Koy6naiiiiwa, 
whose  daughter  is  married  to  Polfyeshtiwa.  Taldhoyoma  is  the  nephew 
of  Hondnmana.  PunilanOmsi  is  the  wife  of  Taldskwaptiwa,  whose 
brother  is  QOydyeptiwa,  and  his  son  is  QOtchyamtiwa.  A  sister  of 
the  two  brothers  and  the  two  sisters  first  named  is  represented  by  two 
sons,  Tobdhoyonia  and  Tawdkwaptiwa  \  the  latter  is  the  husband  of 
Nacfn6nsi,  who  is  the  daughter  of  Lomdnkwa.     Tandkveima  is  the 
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hftl^brolher  of  Lolulocnai,  mnd  U  also  the  father  of  Puhumsha. 
Naioshi  ts  the  father  of  Nakwdyeshtiwa;  Taadkyeshtiwa  is  the  father 
o(  SiyAmtiwa,  while  his  daughter  is  married  to  Talds^mOniwa, 

TIME  AND  DURATION  OF  CEREMONY- 


lO  1093  the  celebratioQ  of  S^yalatmu  ex  tended  from  December 
iith  to  igth  inclusive;  io  1897  from  December  15th  to  23d  inclusive; 
in  1S99  from  December  8th  to  iSch;  ia  1900,  December  16th  to  24th* 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ceremony  is  ol  nine  days  duratioo,  but 
what  determines  the  initial  day  has  not  been  ascertained;  except  that 
it  seems  to  be  the  sixteenth  day  after  the  appearing  of  the  Soya^kaUwa^ 
who  comes  on  the  day  following  the  IVQitfochim  ceremony  and  erects 
at  the  /'(^Atfp/kiva  the  S&yai  naisi^  which  remains  there  four  days^  when 
it  ts  taken  into  the  kiva.  The  Soyai  ceremonyp  as  is  generally  the 
case  with  all  Hopi  nine-day  ceremonies,  is  preceded  by  a  brief  meet* 
lag  called  Bahdlaxvu^  which  in  other  ceremonies  takes  place  eight 
days  before  the  beginning  of  the  ceremony  proper,  but  in  this  case  on 
the  day  before.  On  the  morning  following  this  preliminary,  the  time  of 
the  principal  ceremony  is  announced  bv  the  crier,  the  announcement 
being  called  chaalavju  or  tinaptiyu.  On  the  occasions  of  Bahiflaiuu  a 
few  of  the  more  responsible  leaders,  the  number  varying  from  year  to 
year,  including  the  village  crier,  assemble  either  in  some  house  or 
in  the  kiva  where  the  ceremony  is  to  be  held,  make  a  few  bahos  and 
nakwakwosis ^  indulge  in  ceremonial  smoking  and  decide  upon  the 
time  of  the  public  announcement  of  the  ceremony.  One  of  the  bahos 
and  a  few  of  the  nakwakwosis  here  made  are  delivered  over  to  the  vil- 
lage crier,  with  the  instructions  that  he  make  the  announcement  on 
the  following  morning.  The  other  prayer  offerings  are  deposited  at 
various  shrines  and  other  places.  The  crier  deposits  his  bahos  in  a 
shrine  which  stands  upon  the  roof  of  a  certain  house  in  Oraibi,  from 
which  he  then  announces  in  a  loud  voice  the  time  of  the  beginning  of 
the  approaching  ceremony.  From  this  house  all  announcements  of 
a  religious  nature  are  made.  The  nine  days  of  the  ceremony  have 
the  following  names:* 

I  St  Day,    Yiinfia  (going  in). 

2nd    "       Shiishtala  (first  day). 

3rd     •'       Loshtala  (second  day). 

•  Soattinet.  though  seldom,  the  lift  three  days  aro  called  ai  foHowi:  the  7th  day,  Losh» 
imU  Itccoad  day);  the  8th,  Bmyish-tala  (third  Jay);  the  9th,  Naloih-tala  (fourth  day.)  * 
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Pu  Ml.    Pipcs,  Etc. 


1.  Omawtafi  {cloud  blower). 

2.  Kopichoki  (cedar  bark  fuse),  used  in  certain  ceremonies  (or  light 
reed  cigarette. 

3.  Chonotki  (reed  cigarette),  used  in  the  Powamu  ceremonies  for  blc 
smoke  on  certain  Katcinas.    It  is  lit  with  the  cedar  bark  fuse. 

4.  Sakwachonp  (green  pipe),  made  of  greenish  stone,  used  in  cerem 
only. 

5  to  9.    Various  types  of  Hopi  pipes,  used  in  ceremonies  and  for  i 
smoking. 
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4th  Day,  Bayishtala  (third  day). 

5th     'V  NahUhtala  (fourth  day). 

6th     <<  Shushkiihimuu  (once  not  anything). 

7th     '«  Piktotokya  (piki  rmkxng). 

8th     ««  Toiifkya  (food  providing). 

9th     "  Tikive  (dancing  day). 

Following  the  nine-day  ceremonies  three  days  are  devoted  to 
rabbit  hunting;  on  the  fourth  day  a  procession,  with  accompanying 
ceremonies,  is  made  to  the  house  of  the  Soyaimana. 

PRELIMINARY  CEREMONY  {BAHOLAWU,   BAHO  MAKING). 

This  ceremony  was  observed  in  1900  only.  It  took  place  in  the 
Ponovi  kiva  on  December  15th,  the  day  before  the  beginning  of  the 
Soyal  ceremony  proper.  The  time  is  unusual,  as  Baholawu  generally 
takes  place  eight  days  before  the  ceremony  which  it  introduces. 

\n  the  morning  Sh6khunyoma,  the  chief  Soyal  priest,  had  made 
sixteen  nak^uakwosis  and  four  liikvspiata  or  piihtavis^  of  which  he  had 
deposited  four  nakwakwosis  and  one  piihtavi  at  each  of  the  following 
places  :  Acliamali,  a  shrine  north  of  the  village ;  Nuvatikioxn^  a  place 
west  of  the  village,  called  after  and  representing  the  San  Francisco 
mountains ;  Kiwawaimaviy  a  place  south  of  the  village,  and  Kishiwuu^  a 
place  east  of  the  village,  bearing  the  name  of  and  representing  the  old 
home  of  several  of  the  Hopi  clans,  which  was  located  about  60  miles 
northeast  of  Oraibi.  For  the  Ckaakmonwi  (Crier  Chief)  he  made  four 
mjkwakwosis  of  an  unidentified  bird  called  shiwuruti^  the  feathers  look- 
ing  somewhat  like  those  of  a  small  sparrow  hawk  (kele)\  and  it  was  the 
first  time  that  feathers  of  the  shiwuruti  had  ever  been  seen  used  for 
making  nakwakwosis.  These  nakwakwosis  he  had  placed  in  a  small 
tray  with  some  cornmeal  for  use  in  the  evening. 

About  an  hour  after  sundown  the  following  men  assembled  in 
the  Ponovi  kiva :  Sh6kunyoma,  Sikam6niwa,  Taldssyamtiwa,  Loman- 
kwa,  Siyamtiwa,  Taldskwaptiwa  and  Koy6nainiwa.  It  was  stated 
that  Siyamtiwa,  a  young  man,  represented  his  uncle  Ydshiwa,  who 
was  to  play  such  an  important  part  in  the  following  Soyal  Q^t^mony^ 
but  who  had  not  yet  arrived  from  Moenkope^  a  Hopi  village  about  fifty 
miles  from  Oraibi. 

When  all  were  present  they  arranged  themselves  in  a  semi*circle 
around  the  fireplace,  Sh6khunyoma  having  before  himself  on  the  floor 
the  tray  with  the  meal  and  nakwakwosis.  All  were  nude  except  Koy- 
6nainiwa  and  Taldskwaptiwa.    Sh6khunyoma  filled  a  pipe  (See  PI.  Ill) 
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with  Dt live  tobacco  from  which  one  after  the  other  smoked,  the  pipe 
making  the  round  m  a  sinistral  circuit  and  being  handed  back  by  the 
iait  one  ta  the  line  to  Shukhnoyoma,  who  smoked  a  few  more  puffs, 
then  cleaned  the  pipe  and  replaced  it  on  the  floor  (See  P),  IV).  He 
then  picked  up  the  tray,  held  it  with  both  hands  and  uttered  a  prayer 
over  it,  after  which  he  took  a  pinch  of  meal  from  the  tray,  held  it  to 
his  lips  and  wavmg  it  from  the  six  ceremonial  directions  placed  it  on 
the  center  of  the  tray.  He  then  handed  the  tray  to  the  next  man, 
he  to  the  next,  and  so  on,  each  one  going  through  exactly  the  same 
|»er(ormr*nce  as  Shukhuoyoma.  When  all  were  done  it  was  handed 
back  to  Shokhunyomawho  placed  it  on  the  floor  before  him  ;  again^ie 
filled  the  pipe,  and  all  smoked  and  exchanged  terms  of  relationship  in 
the  same  manner  as  they  had  done  before*  The  tray  was  finally 
handed  to  Lomankwa,  the  Chief  Crier  of  the  Liberal  faction »  who  on 
the  next  morning  deposited  the  meal  and  mU-ii^'aA-nHtsiy  in  a  small 
ihrinc  on  a  certain  house  in  Oraibi  from  which  all  announcements  of 
this  nature  are  made,  and  then  announced  the  fact  that  the  great 
Xna/  ceremony  was  about  to  begin.  This  is  the  onty  instance  the 
authors  are  aware  of  that  the  crier  did  not  deposit  a  da/io,  and  when 
the  attention  of  the  men  was  drawn  to  this  fact  and  the  reason  was 
asked  they  said  that  a  da/io  had  been  deposited  when  the  IVoivochim 
ceremony  had  been  announced.  This,  and  the  fact  that  on  that  occa- 
sion the  Soyai  katcina  (See  PI.  V)  appears  and  brings  the  Soyal  fiatsi 
to  the  Ponovi  kiva,  and  the  further  fact  that  only  those  who  have  be- 
come members  of  the  Wowochim^  Kiuati,  Tao  or  Ahl  fraternities  on 
the  occasion  of  the  important  and  complicated  Woicochim  ceremony, 
can  participate  in  the  Soyal  ceremony,  indicates  that  there  exists  a 
close  relationship  between  the  Wimwchim  and  the  Soyal  celebrations. 
But  just  what  this  relation  is  will  be  difHcult  to  ascertain  as  long  as 
the  first  of  these  is  not  studied.  As  has  been  stated  elsewhere,  the 
full  IVoivochim  presentation  has  not  taken  place  in  Oraibi  for  many 
years,  and  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  it  will  ever  again  be  given. 


SOYAL  CEREMONY  PROPER. 


First  Day,    Yunila  (going  in,  Assembling.) 

At  sunrise  on  this  day  the  chief  priest,  Sh6khunyoma,  repairs  to 
the  kiva  with  his  balio-mzVing  outfit,  consisting  of  plume  boxes, 
sticks,  cornmeal,  cotton  string,  various  herbs,  and  the  Soyal  natsis 
which  he  brings  from  the  house  of  his  sister  Punf^anOmsi.     A  supply 
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Pw.  tV.     CONSeC^TiNG  BaHOS- 


Chief  Prieft  Sh6khunyoma  contecratiog  ^Aos  by  smoking  over  them.  In 
ff'^ni  of  him  is  the  tray  with  ^aAcf,  a  cup  with  meal,  tobacco  pouch,  some  com 
^'^sks,  etc.    On  the  banquette  may  be  seen  some  daAo  sticks,  cotton,  and  other 
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Pu  V.    SovAt  Katcwa. 


J.     Soyil  Katcina  putting  up  the  Soyal  na/si  at  the  Ponovi  kiva  on  the  day 
u'lcr  the  Wowochim  ceremony. 

^      Suyal  Katcina  appearing  in  the  village  on  the  c'ay  after  the  Wowochim 
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Pl*  VL    Powovi  Kiv*  WITH  natsim. 


In  the  center  are  the  four  Soyal  natsis^  on  each  side  the  Xwo  masAaafa  (wings) 
and  towards  the  right  the  stick  with  the  arrow  and  spear  points,  which  may 
prj!>ably  be  considered  to  be  the  na/st  of  the  Kalehtaka  or  war  priest.  Near 
the  kiva  are  seen  the  four  messengers,  ready  to  start  for  the  spring  with  the 
hikikwispiata  ziApotas, 
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of  tobacco  and  pi^es  is  also  provided  either  by  himself  or  by  others. 
Usually  by  this  time  other  members  begin  to  arrive,  the  kiva  is  swept 
and  put  in  order,  and  the  fire  is  lighted  on  the  hearth.  One  of  the 
first  acts,  however,  performed  by  the  chief  priest  is  the  erection  of 
the  natsi  or  standard  at  the  Ponovi  kiva.*  Those  for  the  Kwan,  Tao^ 
and  Nashabe  kivas  are  put  up  also  by  Sh6khunyoma.  Generally  the 
natsi  is  inserted  in  the  straw  matting  at  the  south  end  of  the  hatch* 
way.  At  the  Ponovi  kiva,  however,  it  is  thrust  into  the  earth  roof  of 
the  kiva  just  south  of  the  raised  hatchway,  against  which  it  reclines. 
This  natsi  consists  of  four  sticks  about  two  feet  long  and  about  one- 
half  inch  thick,  to  which  are  tied  alternately  two  flicker-tail  and  two 
bluebird  feathers,  making  four  in  all  of  these  feather  ornaments,  ' 
(See  PI.  VI.) 

The  natsi  being  erected,  cornmeal  is  sprinkled  over  it  and  a  small 
pinch  is  thrown  towards  the  rising  sun.  Returning  to  the  kiva  Sh6k. 
hunyoma  and  those  present  indulge  in  smoking,  in  which  every  new* 
comer  joins.  This  smoking,  thus  early  begun,  is  continued  by  one  or 
more  almost  without  interruption  during  the  entire  day,  and  in  fact 
during  the  entire  ceremony.  All  the  eight  leaders  of  the  ceremony  are 
expected  to  present  themselves  in  the  kiva  sometime  during  the  day, 
and  they  usually  eat  in  the  kiva  in  the  morning.  Other  members 
sometimes  put  in  their  appearance  and  begin  to  p'articipate  in  the 
ceremony  from  the  first  day.  They  are,  however,  expected  to  remain 
on  the  elevated  part  of  the  kiva.t 

*  It  \%  put  up  at  the  Ponovi  kiva  by  the  Soyal  Katclna,  reprctented  byShdkhujjyoBa.fiftietn 
days  before  the  Soyal  ceremony,  where  It  remains  four  days 'when  it  is  taken  into  the  kiva  by 
Sh6khunyoroa  and  kopt  there  until  the  Soyal  ceremony  takes  place.  Considerable  coolnsfon 
seems  to  exist  as  td  the  day  when  the  natsis  are  put  up  at  the  participating  kivas.  Not  only  is  this 
shown  by  the  notes,  taken  in  the  different  years,  but  the  information  obtained  from  different  men 
differ  widely.  Shdkhuuyoma,  to  whom  an  appeal  was  made  for  an  explanation,  says  that  when  all 
kivas  still  participated,  before  the  split  occurred,  the  natsis  were  put  up  at  the  Mon-mi  (now  the 
Ponovi)  kiva.  and  at  the  Kwan,  TVr^  and  the  kiva  where  the  ^4/ (Horn)  fraternity  were,  on  the 
first  day  (/f/efna),  and  at  all  the  rest  on  the  fifth  day  (naidsA/ala),  Since  some  do  not  participate 
and  this  question  even  causes  quarrels  in  the  same  kiva.  a  grent  deal  of  irregularity  occurs  In  that 
respect.  He  says,  for  instance,  that  it  happened  that  the  occupants  of  the  ^wan  and  Naska^t 
kivas,  whore  the  natsi  should  have  been  put  up  on  the  first  day,  informed  him  that  they  would  not 
participate  and  so  he  did  not  put  up  the  natsi.  The  day  alter  they  notified  him  that  they  would 
take  part  a'hd  so  he  put  up  the  natsi  on  that  day.  When  asked  why  the  natsi  at  some  of  the  other 
kivas  had  been  seen  before  the  fifth  day  he  said  that  they  had  asked  him  to  put  it  up  sooner,  just 
why  this  request  was  made  he  either  could  or  would  not  tell,  but  as  he  was  very  willing  to  explain 
other  matters,  which  seemed  to  be  more  sacred  and  secret,  he  probably  did  not  know  any  food 
reason.  It  is  supposed,  however,  that  some  of  the  men  in  these  kivas  had  to  represent  certain  men 
in  the  kivas  that  did  not  participate  and  that  this  necessitated  an  earlier  erection  of  the  natsi,  * 

«  This  is  always  south  of  the  ladder,  while  the  leaders  ( *cupy  that  portion  of  the  kiva 
which  is  excavated  to  thb  extent  of  about  a  foot.  This  portion  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  or  ban- 
quette about  a  foot  In  height  and  is  considered  the  sacred  part  of  the  kiva  in  all  Hepl  ceremoltiest 
and  is  that  in  which  the  altar  is  always  erected.  Here  the  chief  priest  and  other  leaders  have  their 
place,  the  first  sitting  most  of  the  time  la  the  northwest  corner,  working,  smoking,  resting,  sleep* 
log.  and  here  all  principal  ceremonies  and  rites  arc  enacted. 
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Tht  leaders  being  thus  assembled  m  the  kiv&»  usually  spend  only 
a  part  of  Iheir  time  here  during  the  next  three  days.  After  that  they 
]ea%*e  the  kiva  only  upon  urgent  business,  every  one  eating  and  sleeps 
ing  in  the  kiva,  and  above  all  living  a  life  of  strict  continence  from 
the  time  they  enter  the  kiva*  Their  chief  occupation  on  this  day  is 
the  carding  of  cotton  and  its  spinning  into  twtne  to  be  used  subsc- 
fjyently  in  the  manufacture  of  l^aht^s  or  prayer  offerings.  In  addition, 
the  chief  priest  at  once  begins  to  prepare  certain  parts  of  the  relig' 
ious  paraphernalia  to  be  used  on  the  altar  or  to  be  deposited  on 
subSi'quent  days  in  certain  springs  and  shrines, 

Skcond  Day,  Shnsk'Tah  (First  Day). 
The  natii^  having  been  carried  into  the  kiva  the  previous  otghti 
IS  again  re-erected  as  on  the  previous  morning.  The  participants  and 
the  work  performed  on  this  day  are  essentially  the  same  as  on  the 
htti  day.  Additional  members  usually  are  observed  to  enter  the  kiva^ 
their  first  act  ahvays  being  to  engage  in  smoking. 

Third  Day,  Losh-Taia  (Second  Day). 
Shokhunyoma  continued  the  preparation  of  certain  .^r//<?/  to  be 
used  later  during  the  ceremony,  engaged  in  carding  and  spinning  of 
cotton,  etc.  Several  men  were  present,  but  none  of  them,  so  far  as 
observed,  did  anything  which  bore  directly  on  the  ceremony.  The 
smoking  was,  of  course,  continued  more  or  less  throughout  the  day. 
The  natsis  thus  far  erected  are  p\it  up  again  early  in  the  morning.  It 
was  found,  by  repeated  visits,  that  no  ceremonies  were  taking  place 
at  any  of  these  kivas.  In  some  a  few  men  were  present  who  were 
engaged  in  smoking  and  in  spinning  cotton  for  making  Soyal  bahos 
later  on ;  in  the  Tao  kiva,  on  one  occasion,  a  number  of  men  were 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  a  bridal  costume — this,  of  course,  had 
no  reference  to  the  ceremony  proper.  In  the  Kwan  kiva  no  one  was 
present  during  the  day  in  1899.  Frequently  men  were  found  also  in 
these  kivas  engaged  upon  work  of  a  private  nature. 

Fourth  Day,  Baish-  Tala  (Third  Day). 
The  natsis  were  again  re-erected  as  before.  At  the  Ponovi  kiva, 
however,  an  additional  natsi  was  found  in  place.  This  consisted  of 
a  stick  twenty-eight  inches  long  and  about  one-half  inch  in  diameter, 
to  the  upper  end  of  which  were  attached  twelve  flint  arrow  and  spear 
heads.  This  natsi  (see  Plate  VI)  seemed  to  belong  to  Koy6nainiwa, 
who  was  the  chief  actor  in  an  extremely  interesting  ceremony  which 
took  place  for  the  first  time  on  the  evening  of  this  day.     On  our 
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J.     Soyal  Katcina  putting  up  the  Soyal  fiafsi  at  the  Ponovi  kiva  on  the  day 

r.icT  the  Wowochim  ceremony. 

d      Soyal  Katcina  appearing  in  the  village  on  the  day  after  the  Wowochim 

tr;.  rp-r.v. 
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Rl.  VI,     PONOVl  KlVA  WITH  NATBJB. 


In  the  center  are  the  four  Soyal  natsis^  on  each  side  the  Xwomashaata  (wings) 
and  towards  the  right  the  stick  with  the  arrow  and  spear  points,  which  may 
prjhably  be  considered  to  be  the  natsi  of  the  Kalehtaka  or  war  priest.  Near 
:hc  kiva  are  seen  the  four  messengers,  ready  to  start  for  the  spring  with  the 
hikikwispiata  and  fotas. 
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Pu  IX.    Consecrating  bahos. 


Sh6khuDyoma  and  Y^shiwa  consecrating  the  large  bakos. 
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short //////dv/V.  In  the  meantime,  the  making  of  the  bah0S  haviog 
been  concluded,  the  latter  swept  up  the  baho  refuse  and  carried  it  out 
in  a  blanket  and  threw  it  over  the  edge  of  the  mesa.    . 

While  Ydshiwa  was  absent  on  this  errand,  Sh6khunyomagot  an  old 
•hatchet,  an  old  blanket  and  a  pointed  stick  and  placed  them  on  the 
floor.  He  put  on  the  usual  ceremonial  kilt  and  placed  the  thick  %ni- 
the  thin  long  bahos^  with  their  points  toward  the  north,  on  a  flat  tray 
which  he  placed  on  the  floor  about  five  feet  northwest  of  the  fireplace 
By  the  side  of  the  tray  he  placed  a  tray  of  corn  meal  and  a  honey  po 
and  sat  down  on  the  north  side  of  the  tray,  with  Ytjshiwa  on  the  souC 
side.  He  then  took  a  handful  of  meal,  prayed  over  it  and  put  it  o 
the  ba/ufs,  then  he  took  honey  into  his  mouth  and  spat  on  the  baA 
tray,  and  around  and  about  himself  into  the  air.  Ycshiwa  did  tb^ 
same.  Shokhunyoma  next  got  up  and  lighted  a  pipe*  at  the  firepla^ 
and  returned  to  his  former  position.  Both  he  and  Ydshiwa  engaged  i 
silent  smoking,  profound  silence  being  observed  throughout  the  kiv^ 
After  smoking,  Shokhunyoma  bathed  his  hands  in  the  cornmeal,  held 
little  to  his  lips,  prayed  over  it  and  put  it  on  the  tray.  He  took  up  tim 
tray,  sat  in  a  kneeling  position,  waved  the  tray  up  and  down  ait. 
whispered  a  prayer  lasting  about  twelve  minutes.  (See  PI.  IX.)  K 
handed  the  tray  to  Ydshiwa,  who  (in  the  meantime  having  bathed  hi 
hands  in  cornmeal)  did  the  same  and  handed  the  tray  back  to  Sh6khu^ 
yoma,  who  put  it  down.  Sh6khunyoma  again  lit  the  pipe,  Ydshiwa. 
in  the  meanwhile,  having  rubbed  the  meal  from  his  hands  on  the  tra/ 
After  both  had  smoked  about  eight  minutes,  they  again  spat  hone; 
on  the  tray  and  about  themselves  as  before.  Sh6khunyoma  wrappec 
the  baJios  and  the  meal  in  the  old  blanket,  tied  a  carrying  string 
around  it  and  handed  it  with  the  hatchet  and  the  pointed  stick  tc 
Lomabuyaoma,  who  went  to  a  place  called  Sakwasl^a^  where  he  burie<! 
the  bahosy  and  brought  from  there  the  white  earth  (kaolin)  to  be 
used  later  for  various  purposes  in  the  ceremony.  He  returned  about 
2:45  p.  M. 

Sh6khunyoma  sent  Taldssyamtiwa  with  a  monwikuru^  or  priest*! 
netted  gourd,  after  water,  and  he  himself  took  a  few  naktoakwosis^ 
.which  he  had  consecrated  by  smoking  and  spitting  honey  over  them, 
and  went  out  and  deposited  them  somewhere  south  of  the  village, 
very  likely  at  a  Katcin-kihu,  Ydshiwa  also  gathered  up  his  nakwak. 
leasts  and  left  the  kiva.  On  following  him,  in  1899,  it  was  learned 
that  he  went  to  the  shrine  of  the  Kohkanwuhti  (spider  woman)  at  the 
south  of  the  village  and  about  half  way  down  the  mesa,  where  he 

*  This  act  in  iSqq  and  1903  was  performed  by  TalAiiyamUva.  who  acted  as  Pip«  Lichtei 
throughout  the  ceremony. 
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depasited  four  of  the  nakwakt&osis^  first  tprinktiog  cornmeal  and 
ytteriog  a  prayer.  Then  he  retraced  his  s^teps  toward  thevniage  for  a 
hundred  feet  or  more,  when  he  turoed  in  toward  the  face  of  the  preci- 
pice, and  at  a  height  of  about  four  feet  he  removed  a  loose  stone  in 
the  rock,  disclosing  a  cavity  about  six  inches  square,  into  whichp  after 
spnnkling  meal  and  prayingf  as  before,  he  deposited  the  remaining 
tiro  nalwakw&sh  on  top  of  those  of  former  years.  The  stone  was 
replaced^  prayer  was  again  uttered  and  he  returned  to  the  kiva.  Here 
followed  an  interval  of  about  one  hour's  duration,  during  which  time 
nothing  of  importance  was  done  by  members  in  general.  Shok- 
hunyoma,  however,  again  took  up  the  making  of  special  AtrAas,  to  be 
used  later  in  the  ceremony. 

About  3:30  V.  su  Koyonainiwa,  after  having  made  certain  prepa^ 
rations  for  the  coming  ceremony^  put  fifteen  or  more  pieces  of  various 
ktnds  of  roots  acid  two  pf'^ces  of  some  light*colored  stuffy  which  was 
probably  k^v^ndoma  (a  special  kind  of  kaolin  used  in  various  cere* 
monies),  into  a  cora*husk,  then  sprinkled  cornmeal  on  the  iloor  in 
the  northeast  corner  of  the  kiva  from  six  directions,  and  in  the  center 
he  placed  a  corn-husk  ring,  on  which  he  placed  the  before  men- 
tioned tray,  into  which  he  sprinkled  meal  from  the  six  directions. 
He  next  sprinkled  a  little  meal  on  the  floor  to  the  six  sides  of  the 
tray,  and  on  the  meal  he  put  stones,  at  some  places  stone  moun- 
tain lions  (tohopkos)^  which  he  carefully  selected  from  a  pile  that  he 
had  emptied  out  near  by  on  the  floor  from  an  old  bag.*  To  each 
object  he  now  added  a  number  of  stones,  bones,  spear  and  arrow 
points,  etc.,  and  some  he  threw  into  the  tray;  he  sprinkled  meal  into 
the  tray  as  before.  He  next  thrust  into  each  pile  a  long  black  eagle 
wing  feather,  and  poured  the  water  that  he  had  previously  fetched 
from  the  spring  from  a  large  gourd  into  the  bowl  from  the  six  direc- 
tions, beginning  of  course  with  north.  After  this  he  took  the  pieces 
of  root  from  the  corn  husk  in  his  mouth,  chewed  them,  dipping 
repeatedly  water  from  the  tray  into  his  mouth,  and  emptying  the  con- 
tents of  his  mouth  into  the  bowl.f 

Taldssyamtiwa  had  in  the  meantime  made  three  corn-husk  ciga- 
rettes J  and  filled  a  cloud  blower  {pmawiapi)  (see  PI.  HI,  i).     Koy- 

*  In  this  selcctioo  of  the  stones  there  was  an  evident  desire  to  group  them  bjr  color  accord* 
iac  to  the  six  directions,  yellow  for  the  north,  trreen  for  the  west,  red  for  the  south  and  white  for 
the  east,  black  for  the  above  (northeast),  and  various  colors  (or  the  below  (southeast). 

t  The  statement  has  been  made  by  LoUlomai,  and  at  a  time  and  under  circumstances 
when  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  he  told  the  truth,  that  amonf^  the  thiofi^s  thrown  into  this 
bowl  is  a  powder  made  of  powdered  human  hearts,  taken  in  former  times  from  slain  enemies. 
Others  have  said  the  same  thing,  among  them  old  TalAskwaptiwa,  though  the  latter  added  that 
he  bellrred  the  supply  of  such  powder  was  exhausted 

X  For  all  these  cigarettes  and  for  all  ceremonial  smokfng  only  native  tobacco  Is.  asm  rule,  used. 
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Priests  around  the  medicine  tray  in  the  war  ceremony.  The  man  tlandiaf 
is  Koy6nainiwa,  the  KaleAtaka,  or  warrior ;  the  one  holding  the  spear  point  nmtti 
is  Ydshiwa. 
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6naiQiwa  put  some  specular  iron,  yalahaiu  into  a  corn  husk  and  def 
ited  it  to  the  north  side  of  the  tray.  He  then  brought  his  naisi  1 
sat  down  on  the  banquette  in  the  southeast  side  of  the  kiva.  Tan 
yeshtiwa  squatted  down  before  him,  pulverized  some  whitish  ( 
called  kov^ndoma  in  Jiis  hands,  and  wetting  his  fore  and  mid 
fingers  rubbed  them  in  the  powder  and  made  the  typical  Po0kon  ma 
on  the  cheeks,  chest,  back,  legs  and  arms  of  Koy6nainiwa's  body,  \ 
on  the  forehead  he  rubbed  red  mineral  paint  {cuta\  He  also  mi 
two  marks  on  the  soles  of  his  feet.  He  then  handed  him  the  folic 
ing  objects  in  the  order  named,  always  waving  them  towards  I 
from  the  six  directions:  a  white  corn  ear,  pair  of  moccasins,  paii 
ankle  bands,  knee  bands,  a  buckskin  bandoleer,*  stone  tomaha' 
a  shield,  two  caps,  bow  and  arrows,  and  lastly  the  natsi.  The  ban 
leer  Koy6nainiwa  hung  over  his  shoulder,  the  shield  on  his  back, 
tomahawk  on  his  left  arm,  and  one  of  the  caps  he  placed  on  his  h< 
The  bandoleer  contains  dried  entrails  of  enemies  slain  in  fori 
times.  Finally,  TanAkyeshtiwa  rubbed  over  his  nose  the  black  p 
der  ya/a/t ait  Itom  the  corn  husk. 

Thus  dressed,  Koy6nainiwa  sat  down  oh  the  north  and  Y^shiwi 
the  east  side  of  the  medicine  tray,  and  Koy6nainiwa  put  the  other 
on  Y<5shiwa*s  head  and  then  sprinkled  some  meal  into  the  tray  f 
all  directions,  and  handed  some  to  Ydshiwa,  whispering  a  few  w( 
to  him.  He  then  handed  him  the  nafsi\  waving  it  from  the  six  di 
tions,  which  Ydshiwa  placed  into  the  tray  with  the  arrow  points 
and  held  it  in  that  position  with  both  hands  during  the  entire  c 
mony.  (See  PI.  X.)  All  present  now  disrobed  and  sat  down  1 
and  south  of  the  tray,  Sh6khunyoma  alone  remaining  in  the  norths 
corner  of  the  kiva  carding  cotton.  Koy6nainiwa,  holding  in  his 
hand  the  old  bow,  arrows  and  an  old  corn'  ear,  spritikled  a  lin 
meal  over  the  na/si  towards  and  up  the  ladder,  returned  and  a( 
threw  a  pinch  towards  the  ladder.  Then  he  sprinkled  Some  spec 
iron  {yaiahaif)  from  the  corn  husk  north  from  the  tray  along  the  c 
meal  road  towards  the  ladder  and  over  the  tray  as  before,  and  rub 
a  little  of  it  on  the  face  and  under  the  right  eye  of  Ydshiwa.  Tal 
yamtiwa  now  handed  a  cigarette  to  Koy6nainiwa,  who  smoked  : 
times;  then  he  put  the  cigarette  into  Yi^shiwa's  mouth,  who 
smoked  four  times;  then  Koy6nainiwa  smoked  again  four  times,  bl 
ing  the  smoke  towards  the  natsi,  and  then  some  of  those  in  the  first 
smoked  (Taldskwaptiwa,  Tob^hoyoma,  Tandkyeshtiwa,  QOydyept 
and  Tawdkwaptiwa).     A  short    prayer  was  uttered  by  Koy6naio 

*  The  bandoleer,  tomahawk,  shield  and  bow  aod  a^rowt  thow  tvidtnce  of  treat  antl<| 
In  1893  *  dressed  panther  skin  was  used  instead  of  a  buckskin. 


t 
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tti'cl  the  First  S^ngwns  sung,  in  which  all  participated.*  Koydnainiwa 
put  four  corumeal  Hnes  on  the  four  kiva  waUs  from  a  small  tray  cou* 
tiioing  finely  ground  corhmeai,  and  threw  a  little  meal  four  times  to 
the  )<iva  roof  above  the  medicine  tray  and  on  the  Boor,  He  held  in 
bis  left  hand  during  the  cerempoy  his  bow  and  arrows  and  an  old 
white  corn  ear, 

SfC0Hd  Stmg.  Koydnalniwa  threw  a  little  corn  meal  into  the  medi- 
eiac  tray  from  the  north  side  and  then  on  the  stones  that  were  lying 
on  thai  side.  He  then  did  the  same  from  the  west  and  from  the 
other  four  sides. 

Third  Sp»g.  Koyonaintwa  threw  a  pinch  of  meal  into  the  medi- 
cine tray  from  the  north  side,  took  the  long  black  feather  from  that 
fide  and  forcibly  thrust  it  into  the  medicine  tray,  uttering  as  he  did 
£0^  III  a  high-pitched  voice^  the  word  **pooh,*'  He  did  the  same  with 
tbe  five  other  feathers,  each  time  first  circling  the  feather  over  the 
stones  in  the  tray.  He  then  withdrew  the  six  feathers  from  the  tray, 
handed  them  to  TaUskwaptiwap  who  tied  them  into  a  bundle  and 
returned  them  to  Koy6nainiwa,  who  beat  time  with  them  during  the 
remainder  of  the  ceremony. 

Fourth  Song,  Koy6nainiwa  poured  some  water  into  the  tray  and 
took  all  six  feathers  and  beat  time  with  them,  dipping  them  into 
the  water  and  sprinkling  occasionally.  He  then  halloed  into  the 
bowl  very  loudly:  **Haih,  aih,  aih,  hai,  hai."  He  then  took  the 
feathers  into  his  left  hand  and  stirred  the  stones  and  water  in  the 
tray  with  the  right,  and  sprinkled  with  the  fingers.  All  this  he  did 
six  times,  each  time  putting  a  little  cornmeal  into  the  tray  before  he 
did  the  stirring. 

Fifth  Song,  Tanakycshtiwaf  dipped  some  water  from  the  medi- 
cine tray  with  a  shell  and  with  it  wet  the  clay  which  had  been  placed 
near  the  bo\vl.  He  then  took  a  small  lump  in  one  hand  and  smeared 
a  little  on  the  chest  and  back  of  each  one  present;  on  his  own  body 
he  made  additional  marks  on  the  upper  and  lower  arms  and  legs. 
Loh'tlomai  came  in  during  this  song,  disrobed,  combed  his  hair  and 
then  smoked. 

Sixth  Song,  Taldsyamtiwa  lighted  the  cloud  blower  and  handed 
it  to  Koy6nainiwa,  who  blew  smoke  over  the  medicine  tray  and  then 
returned  the  pipe  to  Taldsyamtiwa.  He  then  asperged  occasionally 
and  also  went  up  the  ladder,  spat  honey  and  asperged  out  of  the 
hatchway. 

*  Durinc  the  tinging  Shdkhunyoma  ceased  working.  LolAlomai  was  absent,  having  gone 
alter  wood  for  the  fire.    The  singing  began  about  4  o'clock  p.  M. 

t  In  1M9  this  office  was  performed  by  LomAboyaoma.  the  son  of  LolAlomai. 
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Seventh  Song.  Koy6naiDiwa  and  Tandkyeshtiwa*  stood  up,  Koy- 
6natniwa  on  the  north,  Tandkyeshtiwa  on  the  south  side  of  the  medi- 
cine tray.  The  first  put  the  corn  ear  which  he  had  been' holding  in 
his  hand  behind  his  belt,  fastened  the  shield  to  his  left  arm,  took  the 
tomahawk  in  his  right  hand.  The  latter  took  an  old  stone  spear 
point  from  the  medicine  tray  into  his  right  hand,  and  in  his  left  he 
held  a  bunch  of  feathers  prepared  by  Koy6nainiwa  during  the  after* 
noon,  and  both  then  danced  or  stepped  with  a  wagging  motion  from 
one  foot  to  the  other.  Tandkyeshtiwa  feigned  to  stab  Koy6naiDiwa, 
the  latter  holding  the  shield  in  front  of  himself  for  protection. 
Y(jshiwa  in  the  meantime  remained  in  the  same  position,  holding  the 
mitsi  in  the  tray  with  both  hands.  The  song  grew  wilder  and  wilder 
and  all  at  once  both  stooping  down  Koy6nainiwa  beat  the  floor  with 
the  edge  of  the  shield,  at  the  same  time  striking  the  tomahawk  against 
the  shield;  Tandkyeshtiwa  struck  the  shield  with  the  spear  point  which 
he  held  in  his  hand  and  all  present  yelled  vociferously.  This  was 
repeated  six  times.  It  was  evidently  a  war  Ceremony  and  thie  was 
the  war  cry.  Then  they  sat  down  and  Taldssyamtfwa  handed  the 
corn-husk  cigarette  to  Koy6nainiwa  and  he  and  Ydshiwa  smoked, 
Koy6nainiwa  holding  the  cigarette  to  Y^shiwa's  mouth,  as  the  latter 
still  held  the  natsiw'xlh  both  hands.  Some  of  the  others  then  smoked 
also. 

^Eighth  Song,  Koy6nainiwa  beat  time  with  the  feathers  and 
asperged  occasionally.  Some  also  smoked,  exchanging  terms  of 
relation:  Koy6naintwa  calling  Ydshiwa  **  Iwaiva,'*'  my  elder  brother; 
Ycshiwa  replying  ^^  liopko^^'  my  younger  brother. 

lYinth  Song.  When  it  is  all  over,  all  say  ^* kiva-kwai,'*  thanks. 
Koyunainiwa  asperged  repeatedly.  A  third  cigarette  was  smoked  by 
Koy6nainiwa  and  Ydshiwa  alternately.  As  Ydshiwa  still  held  the  naisi 
in  the  tray,  Koy6nainiwa  again  put  the  cigarette  to  his  lips  three 
times.  Then  each  man  in  the  first  row  smoked  four  puffs,  blowing 
the  smoke  toward  the  natsi,  Koy6nainiwa  uttered  a  prayer,  took  off 
Y^shiwa's  cap,  relieved  him  of  the  natsi^  and  rubbed  it  and  Y^shiwa's 
arms  and  shoulders,  dipping  his  hand  first  into  the  medicine  tray. 
He  then  took  off  his  own  cap,  dipped  water  to  his  lips  from  the  medi* 
cine  tray  with  various  stones,  bones  or  shells,  holding  them  to  his 
heart  before  replacing  them.  All  then  drank  of  the  medicine  water,  in 
the  same  manner,  some  with  shells,  some  with  the  hand,  some  dipping 
in  only  stones  and  sucking  on  them  and  then  holding  them  to  their 
hearts,  to  make,  as  they  say,  their  heart  strong.     Each  one  retained 

*  In  iSq9  this  |«art  was  taken  by  LomAboyaoma. 
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a  little  water  in  hit  mouth»  took  a  pinch  of  the  clay  remaioiag  on  the 
floor  aad  weot  to  his  house,  where  he  wet  the  clay  and  rubbed  a  little 
oa  the  brcastf  back  and  upper  and  lower  limbs  of  each  member  of  his 
family,  Koy6Daiujwa,  in  the  meanwhile  having  removed  his  wsir  para- 
phernatta,  also  drank  some  water,  put  away  the  tray,  etc,  and  then 
went  to  his  and  his  children's  homes,  where  he  also  applied  the  clay 
to  the  bodies  of  the  inmates  as  already  stated.  The  members  returned 
with  food  to  ihe  kiva>  where  they  ate  supper.  The  early  evening 
hours  were  spent  in  practicing  Katcina  songs. 

Fourth  Dav,    Ctfntinued  (Evening  Ceremonies)* 

During  the  early  part  of  this  evening  most  of  the  men  are  usually 
practicing  some  Katcina  dance  and  songs>  Some  have  turtle  ratrtes 
on  their  right  legs  and  gourd  rattles  in  their  right  hands*  None  wear 
masks  nor  any  other  Katcina  costume,  and  all  are  usually  barefooted. 
This  practicing  lasts  about  an  hour. 

At  about  9:30  some  altar  paraphernalia  was  brought  in.  Among 
this  were  two  wooden  (okwis  (cones),  six  inches  high  and  three  inches 
wide  at  the  base,  and  two  pointed  sticks  ten  inches  long,  to  the  top 
of  which  were  tied  numerous  hawk  feathers,  four  small  bunches  of  the 
same  kind  of  feathers  hanging  downward.  These  objects  are  called 
?nashaata  (wings).  Sh6khunyoma  put  a  feather  into  the  top  of  each  of 
the  cones.  Lolulomai  put  on  his  ceremonial  kilt  and  daubed  his 
shoulders,  forearms,  legs  (below  the  knee),  hands,  ffeet,  a  small  band 
above  the  knees  and  his  hair  with  white  kaolin.  All  present  crushed 
a  small  piece  of  a  certain  herb  between  their  teeth,  spat  it  into  their 
hands  and  rubbed  their  bodies  with  the  hands.  In  meanwhile  two 
members  of  the  Kwan  (Agave)  Fraternity  and  one  of  the  Ahlox  Horn 
Fraternity  had  arrived  and  sat  down  outside,  south  of  the  kiva,  keep- 
ing watch  that  no  stranger  enters  the  kiva;  they  had  on  their  usual 
clothes  but  held  in  their  hands  their  monkoho^  (chiefs  staff).  (See 
PI.  XI.) 

Koy6nainiwa  had  put  on  his  war  costume  again  and  was  sitting 
in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  elevated  portion  of  the  Iriva.  By  his 
side  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  deeper  portion  of  the  kiva  was  a 
pile  of  moist  sand,  which  had  been  made  during  the  evening  for  use 
in  the  succeeding  ceremonies.  All  the  men  sat  on  the  floor  on  the 
east,  north  and  west  sides  of  the  deeper  portion  of  the  kiva. 

'Every  member  o(  the  Agave  aod  Horn  Society,  the  Kikmon'wt{^*\\QM%t%  Chief.")  Cryer.  AhoH 
aod  /i0t0t0,  Katiina  and  a  few  other  persons  have  a  monkoho.  This  ia  made  for  them  by  their 
sponsor  when  thty  are  Initiated.  It  Is  their  badge  of  ofFice,  is  considered  very  sacred  and  is  burled 
with  them. 


PU  Xt.     MbUKOHOB, 


Monkohos  of  the  vratchers  at  the  Ponovi  kiva,  who  guard  the  kira  while 
night  ceremoniet  take  place  in  the  ktva.  The  apper  three  belong  to  members  of 
the  Kwan  (Agave),  the  last  one  to  a  member  of  the  AM  (Horn)  fraternity. 


Pu  X.    SoYAt  Priests. 


Priests  around  the  medicine  tray  in  the  war  ceremony.  The  man  stai 
is  Koy6nainiwa,  the  KaUktaka^  or  warrior ;  the  one  holding  the  spear  point 
is  Ydshiwa. 


I.    ^..    t 


I  iir  '     i-^ 
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6nainiwa  put  some  specular  iron,  yaiahaiu  into  a  corn  husk  and  depos 
ited  it  to  the  north  side  of  the  tray.  He  then  brought  his  natsi  aa' 
sat  down  on  the  banquette  in  the  southeast  side  of  the  kiva.  Tandl* 
yeshtiwa  squatted  down  before  him,  pulverized  some  whitish  cla 
called  kovdndoma  in  iiis  hands,  and  wetting  his  fore  and  middl 
fingers  rubbed  them  in  the  powder  and  made  the  typical  Pookon  mark 
on  the  cheeks,  chest,  back,  legs  and  arms  of  Koy6nainiwa's  body,  an 
on  the  forehead  he  rubbed  red  mineral  paint  {cutd).  He  also  mad 
two  marks  on  the  soles  of  his  feet.  He  then  handed  him  the  follow 
ing  objects  in  the  order  named,  always  waving  them  towards  hin 
from  the  six  directions:  a  white  corn  ear,  pair  of  moccasins,  pair  0 
ankle  bands,  knee  bands,  a  buckskin  bandoleer,*  stone  tomahawk 
a  shield,  two  caps,  bow  and  arrows,  and  lastly  the  naUu  The  bando 
leer  Koy6nainiwa  hung  over  his  shoulder,  the  shield  on  his  back,  th 
tomahawk  on  his  left  arm,  and  one  of  the  caps  he  placed  on  his  hea^ 
The  bandoleer  contains  dried  entrails  of  enemies  slain  in  forme 
times.  Finally,  TanAkyeshtiwa  rubbed  over  his  nose  the  black  pow 
Aex  yalahaii  from  the  corn  husk. 

Thus  dressed,  Koy6nainiwa  sat  down  oh  the  north  and  Y^shiwa  01 
the  east  side  of  the  medicine  tray,  and  Koy6nainiwa  put  the  other  ca; 
on  Ydshiwa's  head  and  then  sprinkled  some  meal  into  the  tray  fror 
all  directions,  and  handed  some  to  Ydshiwa,  whispering  a  few  word 
to  him.  He  then  handed  him  the  /la/x/,  waving  it  from  the  six  direc 
tions,  which  Ydshiwa  placed  into  the  tray  with  the  arrow  points  up 
and  held  it  in  that  position  with  both  hands  during  the  entire  cen 
mony.  (See  PI.  X.)  All  present  now  disrobed  and  sat  down  we! 
and  south  of  the  tray,  Sh6khunyoma  alone  remaining  in  the  northwei 
corner  of  the  kiva  carding  cotton.  Koy6nainiwa,  holding  in  his  le 
hand  the  old  bow,  arrows  and  an  old  corn'  ear,  spritikled  a  line  c 
meal  over  the  naisi  towards  and  up  the  ladder,  returned  and  agai 
threw  a  pinch  towards  the  ladder.  Then  he  sprinkled  some  specula 
iron  {yalahaii)  from  the  corn  husk  north  from  the  tray  along  the  con 
meal  road  towards  the  ladder  and  over  the  tray  as  before,  and  rubbe 
a  little  of  it  on  the  face  and  under  the  right  eye  of  Ydshiwa.  Taldss 
yamtiwa  now  handed  a  cigarette  to  Koy6nainiwa,  who  smoked  foi 
times;  then  he  put  the  cigarette  into  Y^shiwa's  mouth,  who  aLs 
smoked  four  times;  then  Koy6nainiwa  smoked  again  four  times,  blo^ 
ing  the  smoke  towards  the  natsi^  and  then  some  of  those  in  the  first  ro^ 
smoked  (Taldskwaptiwa,  Tob^hoyoma,  Tandkyeshtiwa,  QOydyeptiw 
and  Tawdkwaptiwa).     A  short   prayer  was  uttered  by  Koy6nainiw 

*  The  bandoleer,  tomahawk,  shield  and  bow  and  a^rowi  ihow  evidence  of  treat  antlquit; 
In  1893  a  dressed  panther  skin  was  used  instead  of  a  buckskin. 
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■od  the  First  S&figwzs  sung,  in  which  all  participated.*  Koy6iia3Qiwa 
put  four  cortitneal  lines  on  the  four  kiva  walls  from  a  small  tray  con- 
taining finely  ground  corhmeal,  and  threw  a  little  meal  four  times  to 
the  kiva  roof  above  the  medicine  tray  and  on  the  f^oor.  He  held  in 
his  left  hand  during  the  cerempny  his  bow  and  arrows  and  an  old 
white  corn  ear, 

Sufiftd  Si*n^*     Koy<jnainiwa  threw  a  Utile  cornmeal  into  the  medi* 
cine  tray  from  the  north  side  and  then  on  the  stones  that  were  lying  M 
on  that  side.     He  then  did  the  same  from  the  west  and    from  the 
othi^r  lour  sides. 

Third  S&Hg.  Koy<3nainiwa  threw  a  pinch  of  meal  into  the  medi-  ■ 
tine  tray  Crom  the  north  side,  took  the  long  black  feather  from  that 
lidc  and  forcibly  thrust  it  into  the  medicine  tray,  uttering  as  he  did 
so,  in  a  high-pitched  voice,  the  word  **  pooh."  He  did  the  same  with 
the  five  other  feathers,  each  time  first  circling  the  feather  over  ihe 
stones  in  the  tray.  He  then  withdrew  the  six  feathers  from  tl\e  tray, 
handed  them  to  Talaskwaptiwa,  who  tied  them  into  a  bundle  and 
returned  them  to  Koydnaioiwa,  who  beat  time  with  them  during  the 
amainder  of  the  ceremony. 

F&urih  S^ng,  Ko^'dnainiwa  poured  some  water  into  the  tray  and 
took  all  six  feathers  and  beat  time  with  themj  dipping  them  into 
the  water  and  sprinkling  occasionally*  He  then  halloed  ioio  the 
bowl  very  loudly:  **Haih,  aih,  aih,  hai,  hai."  He  then  took  the 
feathers  into  his  left  hand  and  stirred  the  stones  and  water  in  the 
tray  with  the  right,  and  sprinkled  with  the  fingers.  All  this  he  did 
six  times,  each  time  putting  a  little  cornmeal  into  the  tray  before  he 
did  the  stirring. 

Fifth  Song,  Tan^kyeshtiwaf  dipped  some  water  from  the  medi- 
cine tray  with  a  shell  and  with  it  wet  the  clay  which  had  been  placed 
near  the  bowl-  He  then  took  a  small  lump  in  one  hand  and  smeared 
a  little  on  the  chest  and  back  of  each  one  present;  on  his  own  body 
he  made  additional  marks  on  the  upper  and  lower  arms  and  legs. 
Lohilomai  came  in  during  this  song,  disrobed,  combed  his  hair  and 
then  smoked. 

Sixth  Song,  Taldsyamtiwa  lighted  the  cloud  blower  and  handed 
it  to  Koy6nainiwa,  who  blew  smoke  over  the  medicine  tray  and  then 
returned  the  pipe  to  Taldsyamtiwa.  He  then  asperged  occasionally 
and  also  went  up  the  ladder,  spat  honey  and  asperged  out  of  the 
hatchway. 

*  Ourioff  the  ting ing  Sh6khunyoma  ceased  working .  LolAlomai  was  absent,  having  irone 
after  wood  for  the  fire.    The  singing  began  about  4  o'clock  p.  m. 

t  In  1^  this  office  was  performed  by  LomAboyaoma.  the  son  of  LolAlomai. 
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Seventh  Song.    Koy6nainiwa  and  Tandkyeshtiwa*  stood  up,  KojT* 
6nainiwa  on  the  north,  Tandkyeshtiwa  on  the  south  side  of  the  medi^ 
cine  tray.     The  first  put  the  com  ear  which  he  had  been' holding  i^^ 
his  hand  behind  his  belt,  fastened  the  shield  to  his  left  arm,  took  th^ 
tomahawk  in  his  right  hand.      The  latter  took  an  old  stone  spea^* 
point  from  the  medicine  tray  into  his  right  hand,  and  in  his  left  \\^ 
held  a  bunch  of  feathers  prepared  by  Koy6nainiwa  during  the  af ter^ 
noon,  and  both  then  danced  or  stepped  with  a  wagging  motion  fronm 
one  foot  to  the  other.     Tandkyeshtiwa  feigned  to  stab  Koy6nainiwa^ 
the   latter  holding   the    shield   in    front   of    himself   for  protection. 
Y(jshiwa  in  the  meantime  remained  in  the  same  position,  holding  the 
mitsi  in  the  tray  with  both  hands.     The  song  grew  wilder  and  wilder 
and  all  at  once  both  stooping  down  Koy6nainiwa  beat  the  floor  with 
the  edge  of  the  shield,  at  the  same  tinie  striking  the  tomahawk  against 
the  shield;  Tan<4kyeshtiwa  struck  the  shield  with  the  spear  point  which 
he  held  in  his  hand  and  all  present  yelled  vociferously.     This  was 
repeated  six  times.     It  was  evidently  a  war  Ceremony  and  thifi  was 
the  war  cry.     Then  they  sat   down  and  Taldssyamtiwa  handed  the 
corn-husk  cigarette  to  Koy6nainiwa   and  he  and  Ydshiwa  smoked, 
Koy6nainiwa  holding  the  cigarette  to  Ydshiwa^s  mouth,  as  the  latter 
still  held  the  /rj/x/ with  both  hands.     Some  of  the  others  then  smoked 
also. 

.Eighth  Song,  Koy6nainiwa  beat  time  with  the  feathers  and 
asperged  occasionally.  Some  also  smoked,  exchanging  terms  of 
relation:  Koy6nainiwa  calling  Ydshiwa  **  Iwawa,^*  my  elder  brother; 
Yeshiwa  replying  ^*  Itopko,^*  my  younger  brother. 

Ninth  Song.  When  it  is  all  over,  all  say  ^* kioa-kwai,'*  thanks. 
Koyonainiwa  asperged  repeatedly.  A  third  cigarette  was  smoked  by 
Koy6nainiwa  and  Ydshiwa  alternately.  As  Ydshiwa  still  held  the  natsi 
in  the  tray,  Koy6nainiwa  again  put  the  cigarette  to  his  lips  three 
times.  Then  each  man  in  the  first  row  smoked  four  puffs,  blowing 
the  smoke  toward  the  natsi,  Koy6nainiwa  uttered  a  prayer,  took  off 
Y<^*shiwa's  cap,  relieved  him  of  the  natsi,  and  rubbed  it  and  Ydshiwa's 
arms  and  shoulders,  dipping  his  hand  first  into  the  medicine  tray. 
He  then  took  off  his  own  cap,  dipped  water  to  his  lips  from  the  medi- 
cine  tray  with  various  stones,  bones  or  shells,  holding  them  to  his 
heart  before  replacing  them.  All  then  drank  of  the  medicine  water,  in 
the  same  manner,  some  with  shells,  some  with  the  hand,  some  dipping 
in  only  stones  and  sucking  on  them  and  then  holding  the.m  to  their 
hearts,  to  make,  as  they  say,  their  heart  strong.     Each  one  retained 

*  In  1S99  this  lart  was  taken  by  LomAboyaoma. 
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a  IrUle  water  io  his  mouth,  took  a  pinch  of  the  clay  remaiDiag  oa  the 
fioor  and  went  to  his  house,  where  he  wet  the  clay  and  rubbed  a  little 
oa  the  breast,  back  and  upper  and  lower  limbs  of  each  member  of  his 
Cimlly.  Koy6nainiwa,  in  the  meanwhile  having  removed  his  war  para- 
phernalia, also  drank  some  water,  put  away  the  tray,  etc**  and  then 
went  to  his  and  his  children*!;  homes,  where  he  also  applied  the  clay 
to  the  bodies  of  the  inmates  as  already  stated.  The  members  returned 
with  food  to  the  kiva,  where  they  ate  supper  The  early  evening 
hours  were  spent  in  practicing  Katcina  soags. 

Fourth  Dav,    Continued  (Evening  Ceremonies). 

During  the  early  part  of  this  evening  most  of  the  men  are  usually 
practicing  some  Katcina  dance  and  songs.  Some  have  turtle  ratrles 
on  their  right  legs  and  gourd  rattles  in  their  right  hands.  None  wear 
masks  nor  any  other  Katcina  costume,  and  all  are  usually  barefooted. 
This  practicing  lasts  about  an  hour. 

At  about  9:30  some  altar  paraphernalia  was  brought  in.  Among 
this  were  two  wooden  /^>^Wj  (cones),  six  inches  high  and  three  inches 
wide  at  the  base,  and  two  pointed  sticks  ten  inches  long,  to  the  top 
of  which  were  tied  oumerous  hawk  feathers,  four  small  bunches  of  the 
same  kind  of  feathers  hanging  downward.  Thtise  objects  are  called 
maskaata  (wings).  Sh6khunyoma  put  a  feather  into  the  top  of  each  of 
the  cones.  Lolulomai  put  on  his  ceremonial  kilt  and  daubed  his 
shoulders,  forearms,  legs  (below  the  knee),  hands,  feet,  a  small  band 
above  the  knees  and  his  hair  with  white  kaolin.  All  present  crushed 
a  small  piece  of  a  certain  herb  between  their  teeth,  spat  it  into  their 
hands  and  rubbed  their  bodies  with  the  hands.  In  meanwhile  two 
members  of  the  Kwan  (Agave)  Fraternity  and  one  of  the  A  hi  ox  Horn 
Fraternity  had  arrived  and  sat  down  outside,  south  of  the  kiva,  keep- 
ing watch  that  no  stranger  enters  the  kiva;  they  had  on  their  usual 
clothes  but  held  in  their  hands  their  monkoho*  (chiefs  staff).  (See 
Pi.  XI.) 

Koy6nainiwa  had  put  on  his  war  costume  again  and  was  sitting 
in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  elevated  portion  of  the  Iriva.  By  his 
side  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  deeper  portion  of  the  kiva  was  a 
pile  of  moist  sand,  which  had  been  made  during  the  evening  for  use 
in  the  succeeding  ceremonies.  All  the  men  sat  on  the  floor  on  the 
east,  north  and  west  sides  of  the  deeper  portion  of  the  kiva. 

'Everjr  member  o(  the  Af ive  aod  Horn  Society,  the  Kikmon'wt{^*\\<i^x%^%  Chief.")  Cryer.  Aholi 
aod  ^0tat0,  Katcina  and  a  few  other  persons  have  a  monkoho.  This  is  made  for  them  by  their 
sponsor  when  they  are  initiated.  It  it  their  badfe  of  office,  is  considered  very  sacred  and  is  burled 
with  them. 
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(Artemisia  frigida)  tied  to  them,  instead  of  this  herb  and  another 
named  maovi  (Ghutteriza  enthamiae),  and  a  bluebird  feather  nakwak- 
wosi  instead  of  the  usual  eagle,  hawk,  turkey  or  duck  feather. 

A  man  belonging  to  the  Sand  clan  was  sent  after  some  moist 
sand,  which  was  piled  up  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  deeper  por. 
tion  of  the  kiva,  and  then  cornmeal  was  sprinkled  over  it. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  day  some  of  the  men*  had  made  four 
bunches  of  ten  or  twelve  corn-husk  packets,  each  packet  being  about 
four  inches  long  and  one  inch  thick  at  its  longest  diameter.  These 
were  called  mociata^  and  5^ere  said  to  contain  various  kinds  of  seeds 
and  small  pieces  of  various  herbs  and  grasses.  Othei:  men,  but  espe- 
cially Tanakyeshtiwa,  made  eight  artificial  blossoms,  to  be  tied  to  a 
certain  screen,  which  was  used  in  a  ceremony  later  on  (see  PI. 
XXVI 11).  These  blossoms  consisted  of  a  round  piece  of  wood  about 
one  and  one-half  inches  long  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter. Into  this  several  thin  sticks  were  fastenedf  and  the  spaces 
between  the  sticks  were  filled  up  with  twine,  which  was  wound  from 
one  stick  to  the  other.  J  On  the  obverse  side  the  sections  between 
the  sticks  were  painted  in  different  colors;  on  the  reverse  side  a  line 
drawing  of  either  a  cornstalk,  watermelon,  squash,  cloud,  etc.,  was 
made  in  each  section.  These  line  drawings  were  noticed  in  the  1899 
ceremony  only,  but  it  is  more  than  probable  that  they  were  made  on 
other  occasions  as  well. 

Certain  clay  pedestals  were  also  made  on  this  day,  to  be  used 
later  in  connection  with  the  altar. 

Fifth  Day,  Night  Ceremonies. 
Sh6khunyoma  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  whether 
working  or  not,  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  kiva,  Ydshiwa  in  the 
northeast  corner  and  Tal^hoyoma  on  the  east  banquette.  In  the  even- 
ing a  good  deal  of  singing  was  done  by  the  men  on  the  elevated  por- 
tion of  the  kiva,  where  they  were  spinning.  At  about  9:45  a  number 
of  the  men  again,  as  on  the  previous  evening,  tied  turtle  rattles  to 
their  right*  leg,  took  a  Katcina  gburd  rattle  in  their  right  hand  and 
danced  various  Katcina  dances,  accompanying  them  with  Katcina  songs, 
mostly  those  of  the  Afaaio\\  Katcina,  in  the  deeper  part  of  the  kiva. 

*In  1899  they  were  mad*  by  TaUstyamtlwa  (CoyoU  clan).  Tob^yethtlwa  (CoyoU  clan).  Towan- 
Imtlwa  (Parrot  clan)  and  Matiaveima  (Rabbit  or  Tobacco  clan). 

tThese  sticks  are  made  (rem  hooki  on  the  fruits  or  pods  of  a  plant  called  T»m§atm  (Mart>nia 
proboscidia.  Miller).  These  hooks  are  said  to  have  been  formerly  tied  to  certain  ^ak»t,  and,  in  fact, 
it  is  stated  that  In  case  of  great  drought  they  are  still  so  used.  The  Shunopovis  alto  still  use  them. 
They  are  claimed  to  have  special  influence  over  rain  clou(is. 

:In  1^  these  blossoms  had  four  points,  as  seen  in  the  illustration;  In  1899,  six. 

!ln  other  years  those  of  other  Katcinas. 
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Only  about  four  or  five  of  the  leaders  participated*  None  had  ou  a 
mask  or  a  Katcina  costume,  as  they  were  simply  practicing  for  future 
dances*  This  practice  lasted  about  half  an  hour,  after  which  the 
dancers  hung  up  their  rattles  md  sat  down, 

TalAskwaptiwa  at  once  tilled  the  pmawfa/t  and  placed  it  on  the 
north  l^anquecce.  Talissyamtiwa  made  six  cigarettes  of  pieces  of  coro 
husk  and  native  tobacco,  the  length  of  the  cigarette  being  determined 
by  the  width  of  his  four  fingers.  Some  one  swept  the  ki\Tiy  Lolulomai 
md  Tal.ihoyoma  put  on  their  kilts^  the  first  also  trying  a  bone  whistle 
which  imitates  the  screeching  of  a  hawk,  and  which  was  very  exteo* 
lively  used  iu  the  ceremony  that  was  to  follow,  Koyonainiwa,  dressed 
if}  the  same  costume  that  he  wore  in  the  afternoon^  was  sitting  in  the 
southeast  corner  of  the  elevated  portioB  of  the  kiva,  close  to  the  pile 
Kil  moist  sand  which  had  been  thrown  up  on  the  previous  day  in  the 
corner  of  the  deeper  portion.  Soon  some  one  threw  a  small  sprig  of 
a  cedar  (?)  branch  ioto  the  kiva,  of  which  everyone  crushed  a  small 
f>iece  between  his  reeth^  spat  it  into  his  hands  and  then  rubbed  his 
Ijody  with  both  hands. 

At  about  10:30  p*  M,,  Talihoyoma,  who  had  left  the  kiva  shortly 
before,  re-entered,  being  foUowed  by  three  women,  Punr^ilmCnsip  Hon- 
inmana  and  Kacfn6nsi.*  The  first  two  wore  an  ahfft  the  latter  a  fMs 
and  knotted  belt  over  their  usual  dress.  All  three  held  a  white  com 
ear,  and  sprinkled  cornmeal  on  the  sand  pile.  NacfnOnsi  and  PunfK^- 
mQnsi  were  seated  on  the  east  banquette,  Honanmana  on  a  stone  and 
blankets  in  the  south  part  of  the  kiva.  Kiwanbeiloma  now  gave  to 
each  woman  a  small  piece  of  the  cedar  (?)  sprig  mentioned  before, 
aod  Koyonainiwa  took  some  object,  probably  a  piece  of  a  root,  from  his 
medicine  tray,  which  was  standing  on  the  banquette,  and  put  it  into 
the  women's  mouths. 

Taldhoyoma  now  took  the  two  tokwis^  the  small  skin  from  the 
sand  pile  and  some  cornmeal,  stood  south  of  the  ladder,  uttered  a 
short  prayer,  threw  a  pinch  of  meal  toward  the  hatchway  and  another 
00  the  sand  pile,  laid  the  skin  on  the  latter,  and  then  sprinkled  a  line 
of  cornmeal  and  placed  the  two  tokn'is  on  the  kiva  floor  in  exactly  the 
same  manner  as  Lolulomai  had  done  on  the  previous  evening;  he  then 
sat  down.  SikamOniwa  handed  a  cigarette  to  Koyonainiwa,  another  to 
the  watchers  outside,  a  third  to  one  of  the  leaders,  probably  Sh6k- 
hunyoma,  or  Lolulomai.  All  smoked  for  a  few  minutes,  whereupon 
Talahoyoma  left  the  kiva,  holding  in  his  hands  four  cornmeal  balls 
about  two  inches  in  diameter.     By  whom  these  balls  had  been  made 

*The  fittX  it  ao«  acting  a«  S»jra/mama,    The  other  two  had  been  actios  io  that  same  capacity 
ia  former  rears.    This  maoa  changes  every  four  years. 
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Pu  XIV.    Bow  Pri€$t. 


Hawk  Man  at  he  appears  in  the  night  ceremonies.  Protruding  from  the 
knotted  belt  (wokdkwdwa)  are  seen  the  two  mashaata  (wings)  mentioned  in  coa- 
nection  with  the  night  ceremonies. 
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.was  not  learned,  but  it  is  believed  by  Y^shiwa.  All  waited  in  silence* 
Suddenly  a  screeching  sound  was  heard  outside  as  that  of  a  hawk*. 
It  was  made  by  Taldhoyonia,  who  was  answered  by  the  tame  sound 
by  Lolulomai  from  the  kiva.  This  sound  was  produced  by  a  small 
bone  instrument  which  was  entirely  concealed  in  the  mouth.  The 
women  said  ^^Yunyaa'^  (come  in.)  In  a  few  minutes  the  same  sound  was 
heard  closer  by,  and  was  answered  in  the  same  manner.  Taldhoyoma 
now  entered  the  kiva,.  holding  in  his  hands  the  two  hawk  wings 
described  before.  (For  costume  of  the  Hawk  Man  see  PI.  XIV.)  It 
was  now  nearly  1 1  o'clock  at  night.  Squatting  down  on  the  elevated 
portion  of  the  kiva  east  of  the  ladder,  facing  northward,  Taldhoyoma 
took  a  mashaata  in  each  hand,  screeched,  and  then,  as  the  singing 
and  rattling  commenced,  waved  the  wings  vigorously  backward  and 
forward  to  the  time  of  the  singing,  often  slowly  raising  them  with  a 
quivering  movement  after  a  forcible  thrust  forward,  and  occasionally 
ejecting  the  screeching  sound.  In  a  few  minutes  he  placed  the 
points  of  the  mashaata  on  the  floor,  turned  his  face,  while  still  remain* 
ing  in  that  squatting  position,  toward  the  west,  raised  the  mashaata 
slowly  upward  with  a  vibrating  motion,  screeched  and  again  accom* 
panied  the  singing  with  the  forward  and  backward  motion  of  the 
mashaata.  This  same  performance  he  then  repeated  toward  the  south 
and  the  east,  each  lasting  several  minutes,  after  which  the  song 
stopped,  the  women  saying  **Asku*aiP*  (thanks).  Another  song  was 
soon  commenced,  during  which  Taldhoyoma  descended  into  the  deeper 
portion  of  the  kiva,  went  around  the  first  cone  once  and  then  slowly 
stepped  along  the  diagonal  line  of  cornmeal,  always  waving  the  two 
mashaata  to  the  time  of  the  music.  Arriving  at  the  end  of  the  line 
(near  the  northwest  corner  of  the  kiva)  he  placed  the  two  mashaata 
on  the  floor  and  left  the  kiva.  He  returned  in  a  few  minutes  and 
squatted  down  before  one  of  the  leaders,  who  handed  him  something. 
Just  who  and  what  it  was  could  not  be  ascertained.  It  is  thought  that 
he  had  forgotten  to  take  some  cornmeal  with  him,  which  Loliilomai  or 
Sh6khunyoma  now  handed  him.  Outside  he  sprinkled  a  line  of  meal 
from  a  point  about  ten  yards  north  of  the  kiva  to  the  hatchway.  He 
then  did  the  same  from  the  west,  south,  east,  southwest  and  southeast 
sides.*  Attention  is  here  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  last  named  line 
is  sprinkled  from  the  southeast  instead  of  the  northeast,  as  is  the  case 
in  almost  all  Hopi  ceremonies.f  Having  completed  these  lines,  Ttil- 
dhoyoma  stood  at  the  far  end  of  the  southeast  line  and  screeched. 

*As  subtequeni  investif  atioa  showed,  tbete  llnei  had  been  made  In  the  aame  manner  by  Tal4. 
hoyoma  when  he  was  acting  the  part  of  the  Hawk  priest  nutsldeof  the  kiva  shortly  before. 

tA  similar  irregularity  was  once  observed  by  Mr.  Voih  In  a  ceVemony  of  the  Kwam  fraternity. 
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Lolttlomai  answered  by  the  same  sound  from  thekiva,  and  the  women 
said  **  JV/tivi^r"  (come  in).  Approaching  close  to  the  kiva  Tahihoyoma 
9CTi;eched  again,  and  the  same  response  came  from  the  kiva.  He 
then  entered,  was  sprinkled  with  corn  meal  by  the  two  women,  went 
to  the  two  mashtitfa,  which  were  still  lying  on  the  floor,  sprinkled 
meat  on  them  and  commenced  raising  and  lowering  his  feet  in  very 
rapid  succession,  which  caused  a  constant  jingling  of  the  bells  on 
his  leg*  After  screeching  again,  he  picked  up  the  ma-^haattt  and 
changed  the  manner  of  the  dance*  He  forcibly  put  down  one  foott 
raised  the  other  one  very  slowly,  then  put  that  down  forcibly,  etc. 
While  lie  was  doing  this  he  slowly  raised  the  rnds/uuihi  from  about 
hts  knees  to  above  his  head,  always  keeping  them  in  a  quivering 
motion.  Thus  he  slowly  advanced^  screeching  at  short  intervals^ 
along  the  meal  line  from  the  place  which  he  !iad  left,  moving  toward 
the  corner  near  the  elevated  portion  of  the  kivai  where  one  of  the 
/t'^^'i/  (cones)  stood,  and  wliere  the  meal  line  turned  at  a  right  angle 
toward  the  east.  Arriving  at  the  foA*7i'i  he  jumpeil  over  it  from  west 
to  east,  then  back  and  then  east  again,  and  moved  on  as  before* 
Arriving  at  the  other  (i*k-i^*i\  at  the  juncture  of  the  east,  west  and  diag- 
onal lincSt  he  jumped  over  it  in  the  same  manner  as  over  the  other, 
mnj  proceeded  along  the  diagonal  line  to  the  place  of  starting.  Here  he 
laid  down  the  mttshiiat^f,  the  singing  ceased,  the  women  saying  Asl*;\'it/h 
In  a  few  minutes  the  Hawk  priest,  facing  toward  the  north,  began 
to  screech  again,  stepping  very  rapidly  but  remaining  at  the  same 
spot,  and  at  once  another  song  was  commenced.  Turning  his  face 
toward  the  south  he  again  screeched,  moved  his  hands  up  and 
down,  turned  toward  the  north,  again  to  the  south,  screeched,  waved 
his  hands  up  and  down  and  grabbed,  with  a  swooping  downward 
motion  of  the  left  hand,  the  mashaata  lying  on  the  opposite  (east)  side 
io  front  of  him.  He  then  repeated  this  motion  with  the  right  hand, 
feigning  to  grasp  the  other  mashaata.  Repeating  this  same  motion' a 
second  time,  he  picked  it  up.  With  every  downward  move  of  the 
hand  he  ejected  a  number  of  shrill,  screeching  sounds  in  short  succes- 
sion. Having  picked  up  the  second  mashaata^  he  raised  both  of 
them  up  and  down  three  times,  and  turned  toward  the  north  again, 
then  south,  screeched,  raising  and  lowering  the  mashaata  in  his  hands 
as  before,  turned  to  the  north  and  again  to  the  south,  but  now  twirled 
ihc  mashaata  in  the  right  hand  quickly  from  right  to  left  for  a  few  sec- 
onds, raising  it  with  a  sweeping  motion  upward.  This  he  did  four 
times,*  keeping  up  the  screeching  sound.     This  twirling  and  upward 

*On  ooe  occasion  the  winff  was  twirled  and  raised  once  the  first,  twice  the  second,  three  times 
t!><  third  and  (out  times  the  fourth  time. 
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motion   with   the  mashaata   he   repeated   three   timeSi   always    first 
turning  towards  the  north  for  a  few  minutes.     After  the  fourth  time 
he  thrust  the  mashaata  behind  his  belt,  raised  and  lowered  both  arms 
three  times,  as  a  bird  would  flap  its  wings,  the  third  time  swoop- 
ing down    toward    the   floor  as  if  trying  to  pick  up  a   bow,   which 
someone  had  in  the  meanwhile  quietly  placed  on  the  floor,  by  his 
rir;ht  hand.     This  he  did  in  all  six  times,  picking  up  the  bow  with 
)       left  hand  the  sixth  time.     He  repeated  the  same  motion   twice 
and  picked  up,  with  his  right  hand,  an  arrow  which  had  been  placed 
on  the   floor  at   his  left   side.     Turning   north   he   screeched,    held^-^ 
the  bow  and  arrow  as  if  ready  to  shoot,  pointing  it  to  the  north  a*B 
various  angles,  and  sweeping  it  several  times  between  the  two  car  - 
dinal   points,   north  and   west.     (See   PI.    XIV.)     He   then    turn^«- 
toward  the  west,  repeated  the  same  performance,  but  now  sweepio.^ 
th»   Sow  .occasionally  from  west  to  south.   In  a  few  minutes  he  turn^** 
to   the  south,    again  to   the  east,  repeated    the  same .  perform ano^=^ 
always  waving  the  bow  occasionally  toward  the  next  cardinal  poirm  '^ 
Then  taking  the  bow  in  the  left  hand,  the  arrow  in  the  right,  he  on^^ 
more  turned  toward  the  north,  danced  a  few  minutes,  swung  arouir» 
toward  the  south,  swooped  down,  passed  the  bow  and  arrow  fro  ^ 
behind  between  his  feet,  laying  the  arrow  also  into  the  left  hand,  th«^ 
grasped  both  with  his  right  hand  from  the  front  side,  and  plac^^ 
them  on  the  floor.     By  this  last  performance  the  exhausting,  rapi^J 
trampling,  stepping  dance,  which  he,  the  Hawk  priest,  had  kept  t^  ^ 
since  he  came  into  the  kiva  was,  for  the  first  time,  interrupted  for      ^ 
few  minutes.     It  was  resumed,  however,  at  once  as  soon  as  he  too' 
the  two  mashaata  from  behind  his  belt,  turned  north  again  and  th^  ^ 
south,  and  then  put  them  down.     The  women  said  Askwali  and  ha^ 
left  the  kiva. 

After  a  recess  of  a  few  minutes  Lolulomai,  this  time  being  entirely 
nude  except  the  breech  cloth,  took  some  cornmeal,  left  the  kiv^r 
renewed  the  cornmeal  lines  from  the  north,  west,  south,  east,  soutli^ 
west  and  southeast,  and  took  a  position  on  the  last  named  line  abou^ 
ten  feet  from  the  kiva,  and  screeched  everything  exactly  as  TalA- 
hoyoma  had  done  before.     Having  been  answered  from  the  kiva,  he 
took  a  position  closer  to  the  kiva  and,  upon  the  screeching  having 
been  repeated  from  the  inside,  entered  the  kiva.    Here  the  two  tokwis 
had,  in  the  meanwhile,  been  removed  from  the  kiva  floor.     Taking 
up  the  two  mashaata  he  slowly  moved  around,  describing  a  square, 
in  a  deeper  portion  of  the  kiva,  sometimes  stepping  slowly,  sometimes 
tramping  very  rapidly,  in  the  latter  case  backward  and  forward.    The 
two  mashaata  he  held  in  his  hands,  sometimes  holding  them  over  his 
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brcdst  Of  to  his  headi  at  otlier  times  Hopping  them  up  and  down  as  a 
bird  would  flap  its  wings,  and  then  laying  them  over  the  back  side  of 
hi$  hips,  as  if  itnitating  the  folding  of  a  lurd*s  wings«  When  he 
flopped  the  mt^/hnrfif  and  performed  the  rapid,  tramping  motions,  he 
usually  screeched*  During  all  these  performances  the  Siiptlrrtttmft 
dressed  in  the  white  ceremonial  robe  {/M/},  kept  close  to  his  heels, 
imitating  all  his  n^otions,  but  holding  a  white  corn  ear  instead  of  the 
tnaiHifiittt.  Suddenly  the  Stna/mitmi  sat^  or  rather  dropped  down,  near 
her  seat  as  if  exhausted.  Lolulomai  danced  around  the  circuit  once 
more,  then  placed  the  nuuhttat^t  on  the  i!oor,  whereu|»on  the  Sopii' 
mtf^^t  resumed  her  usual  place  on  the  banquette. 

After  an  interval  of  a  few  minutes  LohUomai  again  picked  up  the 
mas/t*iaid^  squatted  down  near  the  northwest  corner  of  the  kiva  and, 
wavini:  the  mas/uftiftt  vigorously  backward  and  forward,  W'orkcd  his 
way  slowly  toward  the  sand  pile  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  deeper 
portion  of  the  kiva,  screeching  at  short  intervals  and  keeping  his 
eyes  constantly  fixed  on  the  sand  pile.  All  present  were  singing. 
Having  arrived  at  the  sand  pile,  he  thrust  the  masltaaftr  forcibly  into 
It,  continued  the  motions  with  empty  hands,  and  soon  again  grasped 
the  mai^fUtfit,  Walking  over  to  the  SimT/mijmi  in  a  stooping  position 
and  putting  the  masiiaaia  one  after  the  other  on  the  (loor  before  him- 
self, he  squatted  down  before  her,  screeched  and  worked  the  mushittiin 
up  and  down  with  a  quivering  motion,  one  on  each  side  of  the  Soyal- 
^nartij,  and  touching  her  with  them  on  the  feet,  knees,  shoulders  and 
head.  Then  moving  them  slowly  downward  he  touched  the  same 
portions  of  his  body  but  in  a  reverse  order,  worked  his  way  back 
again  to  the  sand  pile,  repeated  the  same  performance  there  as 
before,  walked  back  to  the  Mana  in  the  same  '*on-all. fours"  position, 
and  there  repeated  the  same  performance  as  before.  He  returned  to 
the  sand  pile,  back  to  the  Mana,  again  to  the  sand  pile,  again  back  to 
the  Mana  and  once  more  to  the  sand  pile,  whereupon  the  perform- 
ance and  also  the  singing  ceased.  Another  song  was  commenced, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  Lolulomai  again  worked  his  way  in  a  squatting 
position  from  the  northwest  corner  of  the  deeper  portion  of  the  kiva 
towards  the  sand  pile,  waving  the  mashaatii  and  screeching  as  before. 
When  he  got  near  the  sand  pile  he  increased  his  pace,  screeched 
more  vigorously  and  snatched  from  Koyonainiwa  with  his  teeth  an  old 
small  skin  which  the  latter  had  been  waving  towards  him  above  the 
sand  pile.  The  skin  was  said  to  be  that  of  a  piwani  and  seemed  to 
be  about  the  size  of  a  weasel  skin,  although  it  could  not  be  identified.* 

•  The  HopI  »a>  the  fiwaiti  (which  seems  to  be  no  other  than  the  wea«el»  is  very  quick,  and 
wheo  chased  into  a  hole,  will  work  its  way  through  the  ground  and  **ffet  out"  at  some  other  place 
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Holding  the  skin  between  his  teeth,  Lohilomai  worked  bis  way  back 
in  the  same  manner  to  the  northwest  corner  of  the  kivay  where 
Shokhunyoma  took  the  skin  from  him,  whereupon  the  song  stopped,  the 
women  saying  ^*Askwali.'^ 

Loh'iloniai  at  once  resumed  his  performances,  squatting  down  in 
the  north  part  of  the  kiva  facing  towards  the  north.  He  held  a 
mtishaata  in  each  hand  with  the  wooden  points  on  the  floor,  and 
Tobchoyoma,  kneeling  before  him,  blew  smoke  towards  and  on  him 
from  the  cloud  blower. 

Lolnlomai  screeched,  arose,  another  song  was  intoned,  the  Soyai^ 
mana  joined  and  followed  him  in  the  same  manner  as  described  before, 
and  both  soon  slowly  worked  their  way  to  the  east  side  of  the  ladder 
and  left  the  kiva.  Outside  they  were  met  by  Ydshiwa,  who  stood  on  the 
east  side  of  the  kiva.  Lolulomai  handed  him  the  mashaaiazn^  re-en- 
tered the  kiva.  Yeshiwa  at  orce  renewed  the  six  cornmeal  lines 
around  the  kiva  that  Lolulomai  had  previously  made,  took  a  position 
on  the  further  end  of  the  line,  leadrng  from  the  southeast  corner  of 
the  kiva,  screeched,  came  closer,  screeched  again  and  then  entered 
the  kiva.  It  was  a  repetition  of  Lolulomai*s  performance,  with  the 
exception  that  \Y'shiwa  was  not  answered  from  the  kiva. 

Having  entered  the  kiva,  Ydshiwa  squatted  down  on  the  east  side 
of  the  ladder,  screeched,  waved  the  maihaata  m\^  and  down  with  a 
quivering  motion,  then  shufTled  forward  a  few  steps,  moving  the 
vhishaata  forward  on  the  floor  with  a  sliding  motion  which  had  not 
been  observed  before,  then  waved  them  upward  again  as  before,  and 
so  on.  The  Mana  followed  him  closely  in  a  standing  position  but 
constantly  keeping  up  a  very  rapid,  trampling  step.  Thus  they  worked 
their  way  toward  the  northwest  corner  of  the  kiva  and  from  there  to 
the  fireplace.  Here  they  stopped,  Yeshiwa  sitting  down  and  holding 
both  the  iiiashaata  in  his  left  hand,  the' JA////r  sitting  down  behind  him 
on  her  seat,  which  had  been  placed  on  the  floor  about  in  the  center 
of  the  kiva.  The  singing  ceased.  TalussmOniwa  handed  a  cigarette 
to  Y<Sshiwa,  one  to  Koy6nainiwa,  one  to  the  men,  and  all  engaged  in 
silent  smoking  for  a  few  minutes,  whereupon  Yeshiwa  uttered  a 
prayer.  Stepping  to  the  east  side  of  the  ladder,  he  held  the  mashaaia 
in  his  left  hand,  waved  them  up  and  down  to  a  low  humming  song 
and  then  went  along  the  line  of  men  from  the  southeast  corner,  in  a 


•nd  csca|»e.  Hence  the  meat  of  this  animal  it  given  to  women  in  labor  lo  facilitate  parturition,  or, 
as  (he  Ho|»i  put  it,  in  their  quaint  way,  that  the  child  may  come  out  quickly.  SInct  tht  piwam  II 
ffittins  scarce,  an  herb  is  often  used  for  the  tamt  purpose  an4  it  called  >/«r««i9«(>rw««i,mcdlclnf). 
Several  piwani  skins  are  attached  to  the  Aoat  (Bow)  natsi  of  the  Snakt,  and  of  tht  Antelope 
societies.  When  asked  for  the  ceremonial  lifnificance  of  the>/w«M/,  a  llopt  iufrettcd  **tbat  tht 
clouds  may  'come  out'  and  bring  rain  quickly.'* 


I 
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sinlitra!  circuity  to  the  southwest  corner  of  the  deeper  portion  of  the 
kiva,  touching  the  feet  of  every  one  with  the  mashaata^  his  own  last. 
He  then  prayed  and  sang  on  the  west  side  of  the  ladder,  and  went 
along  the  line  in  the  opposite  direction,  touching  the  knees  of  the 
men.  This  he  repeated  three  times  more^  touching  successively  the 
shoulders  and  back  and  apex  of  eacli  participant's  head.  All  then 
spat  into  their  hands,  rubbed  their  arms,  le^^s  and  bodies,  and  the 
conipUcated  niglu  perEormance  was  over.  It  was  about  half-past 
13  o* chick. 

Slxth  Dav*  Shush  /CaAfwtiu  (Once  not  anything). 

In  the  morning  the  Sf^vtf/  ffatsi  proper  only  was  put  up  at  the 
Pfmni  kiva.  Before  sunrise  the  men  again  performed  the  rite  of 
kuiwU  (offering  of  cornmeal  to  the  dawn)  as  on  the  previous  day.  No 
cefcmoatcs  took  place  on  \his  day,  but  many  preparations  were  made 
for  altars  and  other  paraphernalia  to  be  used  in  succeeding  perform- 
ances. Tanakyeshtiwa  and  QtH  anOwa  made  the  eight  arti^cial  blos- 
soms to  be  fastened  to  a  certain  screen,*  catlt^d  A7/;//  (house),  to  be 
used  during  the  last  night;  Shokhunyoma  made  /'it/i&s^  crooks^  etc. » 
for  his  attar;  considerable  spinning  and  much  smoking  was  engaged 
in  all  day.  Talaskwaptitva  prepared  two  six- pointed  artificial  bios- 
soms  to  be  attached  to  the  head-dress  of  the  Star  priest  (see 
PI.  XXIX).  All  were  very  devotional  and  serious  throughout  the 
day,  talking  being  done  mostly  in  a  whisper  only. 

In  the  participating  kivas  nothing  took  place  except  some  cotton 
spinning,  and  smoking.  The  fastinrr  was  observed  in  all  kivas  the 
same  as  on  the  previous  day.  In  the  evening  the  usual  recess  was 
taken  for  supper,  then  Katcina  songs  were  again  practiced,  and  from 
10  to  12  o*clock  at  night  the  same  performance  took  place  as  on  the 
previous  night. 

Seventh  Day,   Pik-Totoka  (/^/y^v  making). 

The  natsi  was  up  at  the  Ponovi  kiva,  as  were  also  those  of  the 
participating  kivas,  the  same  as  on  the  previous  day.  In  the  latter  a 
great  deal  of  cotton  spinning  took  place  on  this  day,  which  was  inter- 
spersed with  smoking.  In  the /\7//<?7'i  kiva  this  was  the  great  baho' 
lau'u  (baho  making)  day.  The  deeper  portion  of  the  kiva  was  swept 
and  large  supplies  of  willow  sticks,  feathers,  herbs,  etc.,  were  brought 
in.  The  men,  after  loosening  their  hair  and  disrobing,  arranged  them- 
selves in  rows  in  the  deeper  portion  of  the  kiva   and  all  began   to 

*  In  1^  these  blostoms  were  square,  in  1899  (hey  !tad  six  corners  and  (he  colorini?  was  less 
elaborate. 
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PL.  XV.    Soy«i  Baho§. 

Btot  Of  tr(>ok  daAfft  {^0lt3$hh»ya)t  the  firtt  M^tf  macSe  far  bojn  by  the  father, 
mk  Of  jg(^^  other  relative*  It  is  deposited  on  the  mornmg  of  the  ninth 
Smknwa  day  i»iih  the  other  Soyal  A^^^j, 
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PU  XVI.      SOYAI.  BAH09, 


1,  Sun  ^aA&  ai  prepared  by  the  members  of  the  different  fraremltiea* 

2.  Sun  ^A&  as  prepared  by  the  Ktuam  (Agave)  Eratemity. 

y  Sui)  ta/t&  like  No.  t,  but  with  two  corn  packets,  nvhich  ts  a  very  rmre 
eiiceptioQ  and  may  be  an  irreguUrUy,  as  the  Hapii  to  w bom  tt  was  shown i  eoutd 
lii^t  offer  any  exptanation  about  it* 

4.    Common  double  gfeen  ^nAa^ 

|,    Cammon  double  grtcM  and  bUtk  i^ttktf* 
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Pl.  XVll.     SOVAL  BAHOB. 


Consisting  of  willow  sticks  to  which  eagle,  turkey,  hawk,  flicker  and  other 
feathers  are  tied.  The  object  in  the  center  shows  the  condition  of  these  prayer 
offerings  a  few  hours  after  they  have  been  deposited  and  when  the  children  of  the 
village  have  converted  them  into  playthings. 
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make  prayer  offerings.  Most  of  these  were  of  the  common  type, 
consisting  of  two  green  sticks  with  black  tips.  Also  here  and  there 
a  bent  baho  {noloshhoyd)  was  made,  which  is  said  to  be  the  first  bahp 
made  for  a  little  boy,  and  numerous  makbahos  or  hunting  bahos, 
(See  PI.  XV.)  All  the  short  double  bahos  had  the  usual  sprig  of  Arte- 
misea  frigida,  or  Gutterrezia  euthamia,  and  a  turkey  feather  tied  to  the 
reverse,  and  a  cornrhusk  packet  tied  to  the  obverse  side.  Most  of 
them  had  a  duck  feather  nakunikwosi  tied  to  them,  but  it  was  stated 
that  those  were  substituted  by  chat  feathers  in  case  the  maker  of  the* 
baho  had  no  duck  feathers.  The  noloshhoyas^  it  is  stated,  also  have 
some  rabbit  fur  tied  to  them.  Most  of  the  double  bahos,  which  are 
sometimes  also  called  kaii  (corn)  bahos^  were  five  inches  long.  In 
addition  to  these  a  number  of  men  made  a  taioa  (sun),  baho^  which 
was  essentially  the  same  as  the  common  baho^  but  was  seven  inches 
long  and  had  two  ea^le- feather  mikwakwosis  tied  to  it  instead  of  the 
single  duck  nakwakwosi.  It  was  stated  that  this  baho  was  for  the  sun 
but  that  one  of  the  last  named  nakwakwosis  was  for  the  moon.  (See 
PI.  XVI.)  The  number  of  bahos  made  by  the  different  men  varied  very 
much,  but  most  of  them  made  from  eight  to  twelve.  Two,  it*  was 
noticed,  had  made  even  fifteen.  Almost  i\\  bahos  had  black  tips^ except 
one  made  by  Koy6nainiwa  which  had  green.  Tanakyeshtiwa*s  **males** 
were  entirely  black,  *' females"  entirely  green;  in  his  five-inch  baho  both 
male  and  female  were  green  with  black  tips.  PunnaOniwa  had  two 
four-inch  green  bahos  with  black  tips.  Sh6khunyoma  had  one  pair 
entirely  green  and  a  number  of  five-inch  bahos;  Naioshinima  and 
his  son  had  each  one  pair  of  yellow  {pawissa)^  Kiwanwahtiwa  also  two 
yellow.  The  water  for  mixing  the  paint  was  taken  from  a  small  bowl, 
after  whistling  into  it  with  a  small  bone  whistle.  Many  of  the  men 
wore  kilts.  When  the  short  double  bahos  were  finished,  they  were 
placed  on  trays  in  the  north  part  of  the  kiva.  The  kiva  was  swept 
and  very  many  nakwakwosis  were  made  and  fastened  (3,  4,  5,  10,  etc.) 
to  willow  sticks  and  different  grasses  of  various  lengths.  These  are 
the  typical  Soyal  bahos,  (See  PI.  XVII.)  Other  nakwakwosis  were  tied 
to  the  ladder  (to  prevent  accident)  or  given  to  friends  to  be  put  in  a 
house,  corral,  to  be  tied  on  a  dog,  horse,  etc.  Hundreds  of  long 
Soyai  bahos  were  made.  When  they  were  finished  they  were  put  on 
pegs  on  the  kiva  walls  and  again  the  kiva  was  swept.  A  large  number 
of  nak7c*akwosis  were  also  made  for  many  different  purposes,  as  will  be 
explained  more  fully  later  on.  Now  and  then  a  man  handed  one  or 
more  to  another  man  saying:  this  is  for  your  boy,  burro,  peach  trees,* 

*  For  the  peach  trees  owl  feathers  are  used,  as  tht  owl— as  also  the  Owl  Katdoa— it  tald  to 
have  s|>ecial  influence  over  the  growth  of  peaches. 
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hous€t  or  chicken  house.  The  ba/ws  and  nakwakjmsis  that  were  fin- 
ished were  placed  on  the  floor*  a  little  honey  was  spat  on  them,  then 
llie  maker  smoked  over  themp  and  finally  they  were  tied  in  a  little 
bundle  and  hung  up  on  the  kiva  walls  for  use  on  the  morning  of  the 
ninth  day.* 

In  the  evening  of  this,  the  7th  day^  an  interesting  piece  of  relig- 
ious paraphernalia  is  made  in  all  kivas,  the  so*CElled  *^/ti/fi2'Ji*ispi/^ 
meaning:  something,  or  the  object  to  breathe  on.  These  objects 
are  made  in  the  fallovving  manner:  A  cotton  string  is  tied  to  ttie  point 
d(  m  corn  husk,  drawn  along  the  husk  and  fastened  to  the  stub  end. 
About  a  foot  away  another  husk  is  fastened  in  the  same  manner 
and  then  another,  four  in  all*  At  the  point  end  of  every  husk  is 
also  fastened  an  eagle  mikiifaktoosi-  Another  string,  the  length  of 
which  is  from  the  point  of  tlie  middle  finger  to  the  middle  of  the 
throat*  is  then  fastened  to  the  last  husk  and  at  the  end  of  this  string 
is  fastened  an  eagle  breath  feather  and  a  feather  of  one  of  each  of  the 
following  birds:  taiiHimafia  (oriole),  ^k&ro  (bluebird),  karro  (parrot), 
/i?/iV4'//^#  {magpie),  a/iv?  (hepatic  tanager  ?)and  /f/fif/^X'Tt-^j  (unidentified). 
These  feathers  are  supposed  to  be  used  but  are  sometimes  substituted 
by  others  if  anyone  is  out  of  one  or  the  other  feather.  Tlie  (red) 
parrot  feather  is  the  ceremonial  featlier  for  the  south,  but  since  these 
feathers  are  very  scarce  now,  other  red  feathers  are  substituted, 
especially  a  small  red  one  from  tlie  head  of  a  species  of  the  qoqofi 
(chat). 

When  the  hihikwispi  were  done,  the  four  husks  were  placed  one 
into  the  other,  the  long  string  folded  into  the  upper  one  and  they  were 
then  put  away  for  use  on  the  following  morning.  Occasionally  someone 
who  was  away  on  this  day,  will  prepare  his  hihikwispi  early  the  next 
morning.  Not  every  occupant  of  the  kiva  makes  one,  but  several  men 
sometimes  use  the  same  hihik7vispi  the  next  morning.  There  seems 
to  be  no  rule  as  to  who  makes  one  and  who  not.  It  seems  some 
make  them  one,  others  another  year.  - 

Eighth  Day,  Totoka  (Food  providing). 

Early  in  the  morning  the  offering  of  meal  to  the  dawn  (kuiwato) 
took  place  as  usual.  In  the  Wikolapi  and  Ku^an  kivas,  where  no 
fasts  were  observed  thus  far,  the  men  fast  all  day  but  cat  a  sumptuous 

•  The  people  Jn  the  SaHt/alanve  kiva  .ilso  had  a  separate  Soyal  ceremony  In  18971  which 
Irritated  tliose  In  the  Potiovi  kiva  vi*ry  much.  Tliere  niso  tahos  were  made,  very  much  tlie  ii.imc 
as  in  the  Pon^f^^  kiva,  only  all  were  dark  Rrecn.  so  far  as  could  be  seen,  and  some  were  not  deco. 
rated.  Here  also  not  all  had  kilts  on.  Every  one  smoked  over  his  bahos  and  then  spat  honey  on 
them. 
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uriH  with  the  otherSf  to  be  disposed  of  as  will  be  explained  later  on. 
It  is  stated  that  this  ceremooy  with  the  Miikwispi  is  a  charm  or 
protection  against  aoy  sickness  of  the  respiratory  organs  (sore  throat, 
coughi,  etc*).  '  ' 

On  this  day  both  altars  are  erected  in  the  /Vrt*?r/kiva,  and  so  the 
day  may  properly  be  called  the  most  important  o(  the  nine  ceremo- 
nial days.  Very  Httle  talking  and  laughing  was  donet  and  hardly 
anyone  spoke  above  a  whisper  throughout  the  day.  It  was  noticed 
that  a  few  men  who  indulged  in  a  little  laughing  were  promptly  called 
to  order  by  Lolulomai.  All  the  leaders  had*washed  their  heads  in 
yucca  root  suds  in  their  houses,  after  which  they  came  to  the  kiva, 
and  while  thu  hair  was  drying  indulged  in  smoking* 

*  North  of  the  fireplace  were  lyiug  some  altar  paraphernalia^  m^»//> 
hf/uj^f  iip^mSit  a  crystal  ii^eni^  etc,  Ydshiwa,  Lomdnkwa  and  Talriss- 
vanniwa  soon  made  a  number  of  fmkioal'i<.^osis,  Wsliiwa  took  his  and 
went  after  water  What  the  others  did  with  theirs  was  not  observed. 
The  two  latter  soon  prepared  some  paints^  taking  t!ie  water  for  mix- 
ing ihem  from  a  small  bowl  into  which  a  man  whistled  with  a  bone 
whistle  atl  day,  imitating  the  warbling  of  a  bird;  when  oae  man  was 
tired  he  was  relieved  by  another. 

Koytjnainiwa's  war  paraphernalia  was  hanging  on  the  wall;  the 
fttonca,  herbs,  etc*,  were  lying  in  the  corner  on  the  banquette.  Shdk* 
hunyoma  was  the  only  one  having  a  kilt.  He  placed  a  tray  with  bahos, 
which  had  been  made  the  previous  day,  with  altar  paraphernalia 
north  of  the  fireplace  and  he  and  one  or  two  others  smoked  over  them. 

QOyannOwa  brought  dry  and  moist  sand  for  the  altar.  S}i6khun' 
yoma  gave  him  some  cornmeal  and  a  few  fuikiKuikn'osis  and  sent  him 
after  clay,  which  Lolulomai  mixed  with  water,  to  be  used  on  the  altar, 
in  I^i97. 

In  the  Sakwalanvi  kiva  also  dahos  had  been  made  and  put  away, 
and  from  the  walls  were  also  suspended  some  hihikiuispi ;  on  the  east 
wall  was  seen  one,  on  the  west  side  four  bunches,  suspended  from 
black,  long  baJtos  as  described  before.  On  the  north  banquette  were 
four  natciata^  some  monkohos^  a  momvikru^  some  altar  paraphernalia, 
artificial  blossoms  made  of  cotton  twine,  and  nakwakn'osis  which  were 
made  of  different  kinds  of  feathers.  In  the  PonoviV\\2i  Shokhunyoma 
got  the  paraphernalia  ready  for  the  large,  \Yshiv/a  for  the  small,  altar. 
Near  the  fireplace  were  lying  four  uhuata  (blossoms)  which  had  just 
been  made  by  Lomankwa  and  Talassyamtiwa.  They  were  about  four 
and  one-half  inches  square,*  each  having  a  nak^vakwosi  tied  to  each 

*ln  iSog  and  1900  lhr»i-  blossoms  were  hex;i(;oi);«l  instead  of  square,  and  the  colorinRr  was  less 
«  Uborate.  Oo  the  reverse  »idi-  were  pictured,  in  hue  dr;«\\iMtfS,  clouds,  frogs,  squashes,  corn- 
fta!k>>.  etc. 
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corner.  Later  they  were  fastened  to  a  stick  about  a  foot  long  and 
placed  on  top  qf  the  corn  ears  in  the  altar,  the  blossoms  appearing  in 
about  the  center  of  the  altar.*  Tob6hoyama  (in  iSggTaldssyamtiwa) 
and  Lomdnkwa  soon  formed  the  clay  which  Lolilamai  had,  in  the 
meanwhile,  been  mixing,  into  four  pedestals  or  stands,  two  for  the 
uprights  of  the  altar  frame  (about*  ten  by  twelve  inches  large),  and  two 
for  the  standards,  to  be  described  later  (about  five  by  eight  inches 
large).  All  four  stands  were  tied  with  yucca  leaves.  Loliilomai,  Sik- 
amOniwaand  Talahoyoma,  occasionally  assisted  by  others,  put  up  the 
altar  frame,  after  which  Lolulomai  made  a  sand  ridge  about  four 
inches  high  between  the  two  reredos,  and  in  front  of  the  frame  a  sand- 
ificld,  consisting  of  a  layer  of  moist  sand  about  one  and  one-half 
inches  high,  thirty-two  inches  long  and  of  the  same  width  as  the  altar 
frame.  Into  this  he  made  about  twenty-five  holes,  blew  into  each  a 
puff  of  smoke  from  a  common  pipe  and  then -closed  it  up,  making  and 
closing  up  one  hole  after  the  other.  It  was  evidently  a  << planting  " 
of  smoke.  After  he  had  blown  some  smoke  over  the  field  in  general, 
he  handed  the  pipe  to  Talassyamtiwa,  who  said  <<  Inaa  '*  (my  father), 
being  answered  by  ^'  Itii*'  (my  child).  After  this  Lolulomai  made  six 
black  semi-circles,  representing  rain  clouds,  between  the  rcredos  and 
in  front  of  the  sand  ridge,  from  which  a  number  of  lines  were  running 
up  the  ridge.  These  lines  represent  falling  rain.  Koy6nainiwa  tied 
the  four  large  turkey  feathers  that  he  brought  in  the  morning  into 
two  pairs;  then  he  assisted  in  making  the  before-mentioned  pedestals. 
In  the  south  end  of  the  kfva  some  made  nakwakivosis^  some  bando- 
leers of  yarn,  etc.  Whistling  into  the  little  bowl  con.tinued  almost 
incessantly. 

At  about  zi  o'clock  NacfnOnsi,  Tawdkwaptiwa's  wife,  came  in  and 
sat  down  on  the  east  banquette.  About  thirty  minutes  later  Loliilo- 
mai'S  and  Sh6khunyoma's sister,  Pu^ndnOmsi,  came  in  and  dressed 
Nacfn6nsi,f  who  was  again  to  take  the  part  of  the  Soyalmana,  In  the 
south  part  of  the  kiva  four  young  men  were  dressing  up,  painting  the 
hands  and  legs  white,  a  band  above  the  knees,  one  abound  the  body 
and  another  over  the  chest  and  back.  By  this  time  the  partici- 
pants in  the  ceremony,  the  leaders  first,  began  to  bring  corn  ears  of 
various  colors  tied  together  with  yucca  leaves,  three,  four,  five,  six 
ears  in  a  bunch,  which  were  piled  up  under  and  behind  the  altar  frame 


^Sometimes  only  two  blossoms  are  placed  on  thc  corn  ears  and  one  li  fastened  to  each  of  the 
two  reredos  of  the  altar  frame  (see  Frontispiece). 

tShe  was  dressed  in  a  common  drcii,  around  which  was  tied  the  white  knotted  belt  (w#^0- 
Jhviiwa) .    Over  this  she  wore  the  red,  white  and  blue  blanket  (<vJ/#),  and  over  this  the  embroidered 
ceremonial  robe  (tciAi) .    In  her  eara  she  had  the  square  turquoise  ear  pendants  inmkkamta)  that  are  • 
worn  by  thc  Hopi  maidens.    On  the  feet  she  wore  the  usual  women's  moccasins. 
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by  Loldlomai,  Lom^nkwa  and  others.  These  corn  ears  had  the  colors 
e(  the  cardinal  points,  yellow  (north),  green  (west),  red  (south),  white 
(east),  black  (northeast  or  above),  sweet  corn  (southwest  or  below). 
Sh6khunyoma  was  preparing  the  small  Mttfj,  crooks,  etc.,  to  be  placed 
before  the  attar.  When  Lolulomai  and  his  assistants  had  put  up  the 
akar  frame,  as  already  mentioned,  Lolulomai  put  the  quartz  crystal 
it/^&at  in  front  of  the  altar  in  the  center,  and  on  each  side  two  m^fd^t^ 
has.  In  front  of  the  iif^mh^  placed  ^^fnonwikHrn  and  then  alternately 
a  little  cake  i^pikiunki)  and  a  small  clay  pedestal  or  stand,  with  either 
the  long  green  hnh&t  and  grass  or  the  little  crooks  shown  on  the  draw- 
tng.  In  every  instance  he  first  sprinkled  meal  from  the  six  directions 
tnd  waved  the  object  to  be  put  down,  also  from  the  six  directions, 
towards  the  center.  Koydnainiwa  fixed  and  put  up  the  two  grass 
standards  on  each  side  of  the  altar.  Yeshiwa  put  corn  meal  and  a  ntik' 
K^akwQsi  on  each  of  the  pedestals.  Oa  the  east  side  of  the  altar,  in 
front  of  the  sand  ridge,  he  placed  two  regular  iipcms^  which  differed 
somewhat  from  the  usual  iiponi  in  having  tied  to  the  foreside  of  the 
body  a  small  bunch  of  small  eagle  feathers,  to  each  of  which,  on  one 
of  the  iipcnh^  is  tied  a  corn* husk  packet*  The  mimk^hgs  looked  very 
old  and  no  decoration  could  be*  distinguished  on  them;  each  had  two 
large  turkey  leathers  and  a  white  corn  ear  fastened  to  thenu*  (For 
large  altar  see  frontispiece,  Fh  I,) 

When  the  erection  of  the  altar. was  completed,  Sh6khunyoma 
stepped  to  the  east  side  of  the  altar,  SikamOniwa  took  a  stand  by  his 
side  (south),  then  Taniikveimat  then  Lomankwa,  then  Talahoyoma, 
anfl  lastly  Koyonainiwa.  Each  look  a  little  talassi  (corn  pollen),  held 
it  in  great  solemnity  to  his  lips  and  sprinkled  it  on  the  monkohos  and 
along  the  row  of  cakes,  bahos  and  crooks;  first  Shokhunyoma,  who  when 
done  stepped  behind  the  others  and  walked  to  the  foot  (south  end) 
of  the  line.  Sikdm6niwa  then  did  the  same,  also  going  to  the  foot  of 
the  line,  etc.  Loliilomai  was  in  the  meanwhile  smoking.  Y(I*shiwa 
began  the  preparation  of  the  erection  of  the  small  altar.  (See  PI. 
XVIII.)  The  four  young  men  who  had  been  dressed  up  in  the  south 
end  of  the  kiva  were  now  ready  and  were  dressed  as  follows:  they 
had  on  a  Katcina  sash  and  kilt,  fox  skin,  many  strands  of  beads,  yarn 
around  legs,  fancy  ankle  bands,  moccasins,  strings  of  green  beads  in 
the  ears  and  bunches  of  plain  and  of  colored  feathers  on  their  heads. 
Their  arms  up  to  the  elbow,  hands,  lower  legs,  feet,  shoulders  and 
hair,   also  a   band  around  the   abdomen   and   over  the  knees,    were 


*  These  (our  monkohoi  belong  to  Shdkhuoyoma.  LoinAnkwa.  Sikaiu<^niwa  ami  TaliUsyamtiwa 
(formeriT  TaQikveima). 

t  In  i999  TftUt«>aintiv«  took  TaitAkviima't  place. 
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PL  XVttl.   The  Small  Soval  Altar. 


I.    A  stick  34  inches  long*  to  which  is  sittached  a  turkey  feather  and  two  .. 
oblong  wheels  3  x  4>^  inches  large. 

2-5.    Four  sticks,  26  inches  long,  to  which  are  tied  alternately  four  pair 
of  flicker  and  bluebird  feathers. 

6.  Reed  arrow  used  by  the  Bow  Priest  in  the  night  performances. 

7.  Old  bow,  used  same  as  above. 
^-9.     Tokwis  (cones)  used  in  the  night  performances. 
10.    Y^shiwa's  tiponu 
11-12.    Gourd  rattles,  used  in  the  altar  ceremonies.  .  \ 

13.  Medicine  bowl.  ♦ 

14.  Tray  with  cornmeal.  ^ 

15.  Sticks  from  16  to  18  inches  long;  to  the  middle  of  each  stick  is  tied  a 
nakwakwosi  and  to  one  end  a  string  with  a  small  feather  attached  to  it. 

The  sticks  are  thrust  into  a  pile  of  sand  on  which  are  placed  about  four  small 
skins  of  an  unidentified  animal. 
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Pu  XX.    Corn  Gatherers. 


a.  Corn  gatherer  carrying  a  tray  with  corn  ears. 

b.  Com  gatherer  handing  a  tray  with  corn  into  the  Ponovi  kiva.  In  his  left 
hand  is  seen  one  of  the  Soyal  natsis^  of  which  each  one  of  the  four  gatherers  has 
one. 
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daubed  with  white  kaolin.  They  now  waited.  Sh6khunyoma|  Tal'- 
dsskwaptiwa"*"  and^Tob^hoyoma  sat  down  before  the  large  altar  anc/ 
smoked,  then  spat  honey  on  the  altar  and  into  their  hands  and 
rubbed  their  bodies.  On  the  floor  before  them  was  a  tray  with  many 
dahos.  The  first  two  then  rattled,  Tob^hoyoma  sprinkled  meal  and 
corn  pollen  all  over  the  sand  field  and  along  the  line  of  objects  which 
stood  on  the  field  in  front  of  the  altar;  there  was  no  singing.  In 
about  half  an  hour  the  rattling  ceased,  one  of  the  three  men  blew  a 
bone  whistle  towards  the  altar,  whereupon  all  three  smoked  from  a 
pipe  that  had  been  handed  to  them  by  the  pipe  lighter  and  then  sat 
in  silence.  The  four  young  men  had  in  the  meantime  completed 
their  costumes  and  at  about  1:15  they  started  out.  Before  ascending 
the  ladder,  each  one,  holding  to  a  round,  laid  down  on  the  ladder  as 
it  were,  and  went  through  the  motions  of. cohabitation.  Each  one 
had  a  tray  and  outside  took  one  of  the  four  naisis  (see  PI.  XIX  b  and 
d)  and  they  then  ran  through  the  village  and  gathered  from  the  in- 
habitants of  the  village  such  bundles  of  tied-up  corn  ears  as  have  • 
already  been  described,  and  brought  them  to  the  kiva,  where  they 
were  taken  in  by  other  men  and  piled  behind  the  altar,  the  same  as 
those  that  the  participants  of  the  ceremony  had  already  brought  in. 
The  whistling  into  the  little  bowl  still  continued. 

In  the  Sakzoa/dnve  kiva  they  had,  in  1897,  in  the  meanwhile  also 
made  a  small  altar  consisting  only  of  a  small  sand  picture,  covered 
with  cornmeal,  on  which  were  drawn  som6  black  cloud  symbols,. two 
eight.pointed  |;>Iossom  symbols  also  being  placed  on  it.  North  of  the 
sand  field  corn  was  piled  up.  Three  mon/tohos,  a  tiponi  and  the  small 
crooks  and  ba/ws  as  in  the  Ponovt  kiva  made  up  the  altar.  On  the 
floor  were  standing  about  twenty  trays  (various  sizes)  with  iCornmeal, 
which  was  placed  on  several  trays  .west  of  the  altar,  and  some  on  one 
that  was  standing  north  of  the  fireplace  and  on  which  were  l}'ing  four 
chochokpiota  or  black  single  prayer  sticks,  and  a  number  of  small  corn* 
husk  pouches  (like  those  on  bahos). 

In  the  Pofwvi  V\v2i^  Y<3shiwa  had  finished  the  small  altar  in  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  deeper  part  of  the  kiva.  Thd  three  men 
(Shokhunyoma,  Talaskwaptiwa  and  Tob^hoyoma)  had  kept  their  places 
before  the  large  altar  while  the  four  messengers  carried  in  the  corn; 
this  was  taken  down  the  ladder  by  some  young  men  but  carried  to  the 
altar  by  Teldhoyoma  and  SikamOniwa.  (See  PI.  XX).  When  the  corn 
.was  all  in,  the  messengers  disrobed  and  the  three  men  left  the  altar. 
At  about  2:15  H.  M.  all  went  to  their  houses  and  each  got  a  small  tray 

*  In  1H99  SikamAniwa. 
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with  cornmeal^  some  of  which  was  put  oo  four  larger  trays  or  p&tas^ 
which  had  been  placed  in  a  row  north  of  the  fireplace  by  Sh6khunyoma* 
In  the  center  of  each  tray  was  planted  a  bunch  of  the  corn-busk  pack- 
ets {m*miitm\  which  was  prepared  oo  the  iifth  day,  and  arouod  this 
neic  thrust  into  the  meal  four  of  the  thin  black  ilwchokpmmu  that  had 
beea  prepared  bj"  Sh6khunyoma  on  the  previous  day.  Between  and 
beside  the  trays  were  placed  the  hihikunspi  already  described,  (See 
frontispiece,)  At  about  3:45  the  four  messengers  who  had  gathered 
the  corn  dressed  up  again,  and,  after  some  m^^asurlDg  and  comparing 
of  their  sizes^  assumed  a  position  north  of  the  fotas.  The  men  who 
had  arranged  themselves  around  the  small  altar  were  silent  but  the 
1^'histling  into  the  bowl  was  continued.  The  ceremony  around  the 
small  altar  commenced  at  about  ha  If -past  two  o*c!ock,  Y^shiwa,  who 
had  built  the  altar,  was  tvideotly  the  leader;  with  him  were  Tahisk- 
wapliwa,  Tobfl'iioyoma,  TaUhoyoma  and  Shokhunyoma, 

At  about  3:13  two  men  from  the  Kwan  kiva,  Lomaushna  and  Tan- 
akhoyoma  (of  the  KtifaktiHtntu  order)  came  into  the  Pontwi  kiva, 
sprinkled  meal  towards  the  altars  and  then  sat  down  on  each  side  of 
the  ladder,  putting  one  arm  around  the  nearest  ladder  pole.  They 
m*cre  in  full  ceremonial  dress  kilt,  sash,  fox  skin,  beads,  etc.^  and 
each  had  a  mtinkahi*  wiili  three  bells  in  the  left  hand.  Tah'issyamtiwa 
liad  prepared  a  number  of  cigarettes,  of  which  he  handed  one  to  the 
four  men  sitting  around  the  small  altar,  one  to  the  two  Kwakwantii 
and  one  to  Koyonainiwa,  who  had  in  the  meanwhile  dressed  up  and 
sat  down  close  to  the  wall  southeast  of  the  ladder,  holding  the  bow, 
arrows  and  tomahawk  in  his  hands  to  guard  the  kiva  entrance.  At 
this  time  two  more  women  came  in,  PunfianOmsi  (Lolulomai's  sister) 
and  Honanmana  (wife  of  Kukliwa),  and  after  sprinkling  meal  towards 
the  altar  sat  down  in  the  south  end  of  the  kiva;  NasinOnsi  was  still 
sitting  at  theeast  end  of  the  kiva  on  the  banquette,  the  place  that 
she  occupied  when  she  came  in.  She  was  dressed  up  at  about  noon 
as  previously  noted.     (See  PI.  XXI  />.) 

The  singing  and  rattling  at  the  small  altar  had,  as  stated  before, 
commenced  after  all  had  sprinkled  meal  at  the  four  trays,  small  altars, 
etc.  (See  PL  XXIa.)  Talaskwaptiwa  and  Talahoyoma  had  rattles, 
Tobi-hoyoma  asperged,*  while  Y<5shiwa  and  Sh6khunyoma  had  noth- 
ing. The  four  messengers,  who  had  been  standing  south  of  \\\^  potas 
a  little  while,  took  them  up  as  soon  as  the  singing  and  rattling  at  the 
altar  commenced,  hung  the  four  bunches  of  hihikwispi  over  the  left 
shoulders  and,  after  going  around  in  a  circle  in  a  peculiar  manner 
four  times,  left  the  kiva,  walked  round  the  outside  four  times  and  then 

*In  1S99  ToWhoyoroa  rattled  an  \  TaUhuyoma  aspcrxed. 
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Pl.  XXI.    Priests— $OYALMANA  in  Kiva. 


a.  Priests  singing  around  the  small  altar.    To  the  left  on  the  banquette  is 
seen  the  man  whistling  into  a  bowl  with  a  bone  whistle. 

b.  The  Soyalmana  on  the  east  banquette  of  the  kiva. 
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The    four   mess  en  gen  an   their  wmf   to    the  ipring    with   iht  commenl 
offerings,  hihkwispiaia^  etc 
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PL.  XXIV.    Mastop  Mask. 


Front  view.  The  bent  marks  on  the  forehead  (ickivdita)  are  ^d  to  repre- 
sent the  nine  ceremonial  days,  the  dots  over  the  eyes  (chochcciam)  the  Pleiades, 
those  on  the  cheeks  {hoiofniaMu)  ihe  dipper.  To  the  top  of  the  mask  are  tied 
some  feathers  and  red  horse  hair,  to  the  sides,  representing  the  ears,  some  corn 
husks,  and  to  the  base  a  wreath  of  dry  grass. 
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Mastop  Mask. 


PL.  XXV. 


The  Mastop  mask,  rear  view.    The  drawings  represent  frogs. 
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The  MASrop  Mask.  Rear  View.    The  Drawings  REraESENT  Froos. 
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departed  «to  deposit  the  potas  in  the  large  spring  {Lanawvd)  west  of 
the  mesa  (see  PI.  XXII).  '  Here  they  went  round  the  spring  from 
right  to  left  four  times,    then   descended    about   half  way  into  the 
large  spring  or  well,  went  around   on  one  of  the  terraces  again  four 
times,  then  thrust  the  long  baho  sticks,  with  the  attached  hihikwispi^ 
in  the  wall  on  the  north  side,  where  many  similar  objects  may  be 
seen  in  all  stages  of  decay.     After  this  they  removed  a  stone  from  the 
wall  on  the  west  side  behind  which  an  opening  was  disclosed.     Into 
this   they   threw   the   bunches   of    corn-husk   packets  {tnociata)  and 
tlie   black    chochokpiata.      The    cornmeal   from   the  potas  they  had 
thrown,  by  small  pinches,  against  the  stone  wall  on  the  north,  west, 
south  and  east  sides  as  they  circled  around.     After  this  they  returned 
to    the   kiva.       Here,    in  the  meanwhile,  two  Mastop  Katcinas  had 
appeared  outside  (see  PI.  XXIII).     They  had  been  dressed  up  in  the 
ATu/j/i  kiva  and  were  painted  black  with  white  marks  of  hands  a41 
over  the  body*,  they  wore  as  a  kilt  some  old  skin,  and  had  a  dry  grass 
wreath  around  the  neck.    The  masks  (see  Pis.  XXIV  and  XXV)  were 
black  with  white  dots  over  the  eyes  and  on  the  sides,  white  hook- 
shaped  marks  all  around  the  forehead;  corn-husk  pendants  tied  to  the 
sides  of  the  mask  representing  the  ears,  eagle  feathers  and  red  horse- 
hair on  top  and  two  drawings  of  frogs  in  white  on  the  back  side.     On 
one  side  they  had  tied  to  the  belt  a  bunch  of  cow  hoofs.    They  began 
running  among  the  spectators  outside  the  kiva,  taking  a  hold  of  a 
woman  from  behind  here  and  there  and  going  through  the  motion  of 
copulation,  then  they  would  run  to  the  kiva,  do  a  great  deal  of  talk- 
ing in  a  disguised  voice   and    then    run  to   another  crowd  and  go 
through  the  same  performance.     Soon  they  entered  the  kiva,  where 
they  sat  down  to  the  east  side  of  the  ladder.    Each  man,  except  those 
around  the  small  altar,  now  sprinkled  them  with  cornmeal,  threw 
some  towards  the  ladder  and  then  handed  them  nakwakwosis  and 
cornmeal,  conveying  to  them  a  pcayer  for  rain.     The  Katcinas  put  the 
nakicakic'osis  and  meal  into  a  saCk  and  left  for  another  kiva. 

The  singing,  rattling  at  the  small  altar  and  whistling  into  the 
bowl  went  on  during  all  this  time,  the  whistler  sitting  in  the  extreme 
southwest  corner  of  the  main  kiva  on  the  banquette.  Loliilomai  sat 
down  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  kiva.  (In  1893  he  participated 
in  the  ceremony  before  the  large  altar,  taking  the  part  of  the  asperger.) 

Koy6nainiwa,  who  had  put  on  his  war  paraphernalia,  except  the 
buckskin,  repainted  his  shield,  face,  etc.  After  the  Mastop  Katcinas 
had  left,  he  handed  a  crystal  to  the  men,  on  which  they  sucked  four 
times  and  held  it  to  their  hearts.  He  also  bit  off  pieces  of  roots, 
chewed  them  and  spat  on  the  shield  before   repainting  it.     In  one 
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hand  be  held  a  white  corn  ear  (to  which  was  fastened  a  coro4msk 
^packet)  and  the  six  old  eagle  wing  feathers  used  in  his  war  ceremony- 
^V        The  two  Kwakwantu  still  sat  in  the  same  position,  one  on  each 

side  of  the  ladder.     Most  of  the  men  (except  the  leaders)  sat  on  the 

*  elevated  portion  of  tlie  kiva. 
The  four  messengers  who  had  taken  the  hihfkmspi  to  the  spring 
now  returned,  and  were  hailed  with  *'Knuil'u^ai'''  (thanks)*  The  J/tufi*/^ 
Katcina,  having  left  the  /*^^*ff'/kiva,  went  to  alJ  the  other  participating- 
kivas,  going  through  the  same  performance  and  receiving  the  same 
praver  offerings  as  at  the  Ptmavi,  \V!ien  they  had  made  the  round 
they  went  to  a  shrine  called  the  A/asski  (House  of  Massawii),  about  a 
mile  north  and  half  way  down  the  mesa* 

Ii  wns  tio%v  getting  well  toward  sundown,  and  priests  from  other 
kivas  bi*gan  to  hring  in  their  green  and  black  btfht^i  on  trays  to  the 
/i»^Wkiva^  there  to  be  placed  near  the  altar.  It  was  about  a  quarter 
past  4  o'clock  when  the  sinking  at  the  small  altar  ceased p  Some  one* 
handed  Koy6nainiwa  a  cigarette,  which  he  smoked.  The  men  at  the 
smalt  altar  also  smoked,  and  now  the  whistling,  which  had  been  kept 
up  incessantly  all  day*  ceased.  After  the  smoking  V^^shiwa  rubbed 
his  hands  in  commeah  kept  a  liide  in  the  left  hand,  put  his  ///tW 
into  st|  stepped  to  the  north  side  of  the  four  empty  trays^  waved  the 
tijk^Hi  toward  the  southeast  and  then  prayed,  to  which  all  responded 
by  saying  '•AV<r>t7iW  (thanks).  The  meal  from  his  hand  he  sprinkled 
on  the  fia/tos,  Koy6nainiwa  now  disrobed.  Kwakwantu  left,  express- 
ing a  •* good  wish"  before  ascending  the  ladder.  All  spat  on  their 
hands,  rubbed  their  bodies  and  some  left  the  kiva.  Several  of  the 
Kaders  were  still  smoking,  and  trays  with  Ifa/tos  were  still  being 
handed  in. 

In  the  evening  Koyonainiwa's  war  ceremony  again  took  place. 
This  was  observed  in  1894  only,  and  the  following  is  quoted  from  the 
junior  author's  notes  of  that  year;  **  Koyonainiwa,  war  chief,  got 
ready  the  stones  and  some  water,  and  was  then  painted.  A  part  of 
his  face  was  slightly  blackened  and  iheP<io/:o/i  marks  were  made  on  the 
various  parts  of  his  body.  In  dressing  him  the  one  who  assisted  him 
waved  each  article  from  the  six  cardinal  poiuts  towards  him  before 
handing  them  to  him.  There  were  about  forty  men  and  two  women 
in  the  kiva.  When  Koy6naitfiwa  was  ready  all  went  out  for  a  moment. 
On  their  return  they  grouped  themselves  around  Koy6nainiwa's  medi- 
cine bowl,  and  Lolulomai,  his  brother  Shokhunyoma,  Tal/iskwaptiwa 
and  another  man  took  seats  around  the  small  altar.     One  man  sat 

*Iii  1S93  it  «^*  Kukliwa.  in  i^  TaUttyamtiwa. 
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near  the  fireplace.     The  men  at  Koy6nainiwa*8  altar  smoked  first,  the 
details  of  which,   however,  were   not  noted.     Lohllomai  handed  to 
each  of  the  three  men  at  the  small  altar  what  seemed  to  be  a  little 
cornmeal,  and  put  something  into  their  mouths,  he  also  taking  some. 
Koyonainiwa  now  sprinkled  a  meal  road  to  the  east  side  of  the  ladder 
and  back  again.     Tandkweima  handed  a  cigarette  to  Taldskwaptiwa 
and  the  four  men  at  the  smaller  altar  smoked,  Koy6nainiwa,  I  think, 
too.     The  latter  then  gave  a  signal  and  the  singing  at.  both  altars 
commenced,  accompanied  by  vigorous  rattling   at   the  small  altar, 
but  the  songs  of  the  two  crowds  differed.-    During   the  first  song 
Koyonainiwa  made  the  four  meal  lines  on  the  fouf  sides  of  the  kiva, 
then  threw  a  little  meal  to  the  ceiling  four  times  over  his  medicine 
tray.     At  the  small  altars  the  two  chiefs  threw  something  from  acorn- 
husk  into  the  medicine  bowl,  I  believe  taiassi  {corn  pollen).    Another 
song  was  intoned  by  the  crowd,  Koy6nainiwa  screamed  into  the  medi- 
cine tray  occasionally  and  then  asperged. 

**  Second  Song,  By  the  crowd.  (Those  at  the  small  altar  were,  so 
it  seemed,  singing  the  same  song  over  and  over  again.)  TaQdk- 
yeshtiwa  rubbed  a  little  wet  clay  on  the  back  and  breast  of  all  pres- 
ent, himself  last. 

**  Third  Song.  Tob<5hoyoma  handed  the  big  cloud  blower  to  Koy- 
6nainiwa,  who  blew  smoke  over  his  medicine  tray  and  then  went  up 
the  ladder  and  spat  some  honey  through  the  hatchway. 

^^ Fourth  Song.  Koyonainiwa  stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  medi- 
cine tray,  holding  the  shield  in  the  left,  a  small  bunch  of  black  feath- 
ers in  the  right  hand.  TanAkyeshtiwa,  sitting  on  south  side  of  the 
tray,  had  the  two  mashaata  in  his  hands  and  threatened  to  stab  Koy- 
onainiwa, who  pretended  to  defend  himself  with  the  shield.  The 
song  grew  wilder  and  wilder.  Finally  both  stooped  down  and  Koy- 
onainiwa beat  the  floor  with  the  rim  of  the  shield,  while  all  yelled 
very  loudly,  which  was  evidently  the  war  cry.  This  th^y  did  six 
times;  then  all  were  silent,  the  four  at  the  small  altar  contipuing  to 
sing.     The  tobacco  chief  lighted  the  cigarette. 

**Fi/th  Song,  While  this  song  was  intoned,  Koy6nainwa  and  some 
of  the  leaders  smoked.  At  the  end  of  this  song  the  four  at  the  small 
altar  put  down  their  rattles,  the  tobacco  chief  handed  another  cigar- 
ette to  Koy6nainiwa  another  to  the  four  men,  and  all  (as  nearly  as  I 
could  see)  smoked.*  Koy6nainiwa  then  uttered  a  prayer,  to  which  all 
responded  by  ^^hwakwai.'*  The  stones  in  the  medicine  tray  were  then 
thoroughly    mixed   and    each  of)e  sucked  on  them.     Sh6khunyoma 

*The  liftht  In  the  kiva  beioe  verjr  poor,  somt  of  tht  details  wore  probably  unobserved,  b«t  tt 
to  Koy6oainiwa*fl  ceremony  there  it  no  doubt  of  Us  beiof  the  same  as  described  elsewhere. 
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removed  some  object  from  the  medLcine  tray:  Loirilomai  gave  the 
womaa  somethiDg  to  drink  from  f^o  bowls.  Sh6khun\  oma  went  out 
with  something  which  could  not  l>e  identified,  owing  to  darkness  in 
the  ktva. 

*'  Loh'tlomai  oow  sprinkled  all  the  imhiUzX  the  altar  from  the  medi 
cine  tr;iy.  Every  man  took  a  little  water  in  his  mouth  from  Che  med- 
icine iriy,  and  a  tmall  piece  of  the  cby  which  was  lying  besidt*  the 
tra/t  ^^^  went  home  to  nib  a  little  of  the  clay,  which  he  moistened  with 
ihc  water  from  his  mouth,  on  the  back  and  breast  oi  the  members  of 
their  (aniilies  '•  to  make  thirm  strong.'*  Kovotiainiwa  went  into  all  the 
kivaa  aod  asperged  (from  his  tray,, I  think).  In  all  the  kivas  Si^yal 
Ar4^/  were  being  made  except  in  the  Sakwalanrt  where,  as  has 
been  noti^d  elsewhere,  the  opposition  took  place  in  1S97.  Outside 
of  the  Pi* nivi  k  i V a  four  Kk *a I* u u  1  it fus  were  sitting  with  their  uh'^ht/n *s 
ID  hand  and  waiching  that  no  uninitiated  enter  the  kiva.  In  the 
//if  ;i  '/i*:* '/  k  i  V  a  w  e  re  not  iced  a  n  u  m  be  r  of  male  an  d  f  e  male  Q*  HHiiHfii  *m 
Kaicina  masks  (see  Pis.  XXVI  and  XXV' 11),  ready  for  use  on  the  ninth 
day,  when  these  Katcinas  dance.  When  the  Pimivi  was  again  entered 
some  men  were  smoking  at  the  fireplace^  Koyonainiwa  put  off  hi^  par* 
aphernalia  as  soon  as  he  had  made  a  round  of  the  kiva  and  then,  after 
smoking,  went  out  with  a  pail  of  water  and  washed  off  his  paint 
marks.  Outside  a  good  deal  of  running  and  jingling  of  bells  was 
going  on.  The  kiva  was  swept,  some  smoked  and  Lolulomai  painted 
himself  in  the  same  manner  as  the  four  messengers  had  been  painted, 
and  put  on  his  ceremonial  kilt  and  sash  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
kiva.     Some  went  out." 

Eighth  Day,  Continued  (Night  Ceremony). 

At  about  10:30  p.  M.  the  floor  was  swept  and  some  went  outside. 
Talahoyoma  dressed  himself  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  kiva;  also 
tried  what  seemed  to  be  a  whistle ;  Lolulomai  assisted  and 
directed  him. 

At  about  10:45  P.  M.  Tobdhoyoma  took  the  two  toku*is,  went 
around  the  ladder  to  Koy6nainiwa  add  then  back,  and  sprinkled  a  meal 
line  from  Tah^skwaptiwa  (who  was  sitting  somewhat  west  of  the  large 
altar)  to  the  west  of  the  fireplace;  thence  another  line  towards  the 
east  of  the  fireplace;  put  one  of  the  wooden  tokn'is  dii  each  end  of  this 
short  meal  line  and  then  sprinkled  another  line  across  the  kiva  diag- 
onally to  the  place  of  starting.  The  women  then  took  their  places, 
the  same  as  in  the  afternoon.  Taldssyamtiwa  handed  a  cigarette  to 
Tal.iskwaptiwa  (in  1894  to  Sh6khunyoma),  one  to  Koy6nainiwa  and 
another,  with  a  live  ember,  he  took  outside  to  the  watchers.     A  num- 
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Pl.  XXVJ.    Q&OQiQtdM  Mask. 


Front  view.  The  drawing  probably  represents  in  a  conventionalized  form  a 
growing  comstalV:.  The  skins  of  almost  any  kind  of  birds  are  worn  on  top  of  the 
trtAsk. 
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Pl.  XXVII.    Mask  op  the  Katcinmana. 


Maisk  of  the  Katcinmaoa,  that  accompanies  the  Q0oq6ql6m  Katcina.  The 
face  oC  the  mask  is  yellow  with  red.  black  and  green  borders.  The  main  part  is 
covered  with  red  horsehair ;  to  the  base  are  attached  bunches  of  chiro  (Otocorys 
Alpestris)  tail  feathers,  sometimes  also  those  of  the  yi</ic/a/^r^f  (unidentified). 
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ber  of  the  men  sat  on  the  elevated  part  of  the  kiva,  the  rest  were  in 
front  of  the  altar,  where,  ia  the  froat  row,  qqw  sat  the  following  in^  ^' 
Taldskwaptiwa,  Sikc4m6niwa,  Ydshiwa,  Lomdnka  and  Tan.ikyeshtt^ih^'a' 

West  of  the  fireplace  lay  some  cigarettes  and  a  cloud  blow^^r. 
For  a  few  minutes  the  men  indulged  in  silent  smoking.     At  about     xi 
o'clock  Taldhoyoma   (in    1894  Lolulomai)  put  on  a  kilt,   sash,  ic^J^^ 
hoiiUHi,   beads,  /mX'7i'<i,  bells  on  the  left  leg,  and  arm-bands  on  b^th 
arms  with  buckskin  fringes;  his  arms,  hands,  feet,  lower  legs,  sho^^i* 
ders,  back  and  a  ring  over  the  abdomen  and  one  over  the  knees  wefe 
daubed  white.     He  took  some  cornmeal  and  went  out.*     He  m  3y 
be  termed  the  Hawk  Man,  as  he  evidently  represented,  and  is  call^^l 
by  the  priests,  a  hawk.     Outside  he  sprinkled  a  meal  line  toward  tli^ 
klva  hatchway  from  the  north,  west,  south,  east  and  southwest,  ao^ 
then  one  from  the  kiva  toward  the  southeast  for  about  twelve  or  lif* 
teen   feet.     Taking  a  position   on   the  farther  end  of  this   line    h^ 
screeched  with  the  bone  whistle  mentioned  before  (imitating  a  hawk)* 
and  was  answered  from  the  kiva  by  Tal«4skwaptiwa  with  a  simil*^ 
wliistle.    Cominj?  closer  "to  the  kiva  "  he  screeched,  and  wasanswere<l 
again,  the  women  saying,  **>7/«;'<f<i"  (come  in).     He  then  threw  the  fou^ 
meal  balls  into  the  kiva,  where  they  dropped  east  of  the  fireplac«» 
the  women  saying  ^^Askwali*'  (thanks) each  time.     Here  NacinOnsi  s*-^ 
down  on  the  floor  close  to  the  banquette.    He  then  came  in,  squatted 
down  at  the  east  side  of  the  ladder,  having  one  of  the  mashaata    t^ 
each  hand.    Here  he  screeched  again  several  times  and  was  answert?d 
with  a  rattle  by  Talaskwaptiwa.     All  then  commenced  to  sing,  T»^* 
ilhoyoma  waving  the  mashaata  vigorously  backward  and  forward,  fif^* 
to  the  north,  then  in  a  few  minutes  to  the  west,  a  few  minutes  late* 
to  tlie  south  and  finally  to  the  east,  every  once  in  a  while  screeching* 
Before  changing  to  a  new  cardinal  point  he  turned  to  the  audieiK^^ 
.  for  a  few  minutes,  holding  both  hands  half  way  up,  but  without  moV'* 
ing  them,  and  always  remaining  in  a  squatting  position,  resembli^^ 
that  of  a  bird.  ^      ' 

Another  song.     Taldhoyoma  screeched,  got  upi  stepped  down  i^ 
the  main  part  of  the  kiva,  worked  his  way  in  a  slow-stepping  daac^ 
along  the  three  meal  lines,  going  around  the  tokwis  and  back  to  Ttl' 
dskwaptiwa,  where  he  laid  the  mashaata  on  the  floor  and  l^ft  th^ 
kiva,  the  women  saying  **Asl'u>aii,'*     The  singing  stopped. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  returned,  got  four  new  ballsf  and  sprinkled 
the  meal  lines  outside  as  before.     An  old  tray  was  in  the  meanwhile 

*  falAhoyoma  acted  here  (or  the  lirst  time  in  this  capacity:  he  It  to  be  Loi«loniai*t  tncctMor  •• 
Spyat  Priest,  and  has  lately  been  initiated  into  the  various  per  form  ancts  In  different  certmonies. 

t  It  was  not  observed  who  made  them,  but  very  likely  V«$fhtwa.  who  had  prepared  then  la 
the  1894  ceremony. 
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placed  at  the  aorth  end  of  the  diagonal  meal  Ime  and  the  two  mas/ta* 
tf/ti  by  its  sides.  Again  screeching  way  off,  Talaskwaptiwa  answering 
wttli  his  bone  whistle  and  the  women  saying  '*  Vfiitytuj"  (come  in). 
Screeching  nearer  by,  and  the  same  nnswer;  then  he  threw  down  the 
b:i!is,  again  **  Askiiuiit''  by  the  women,  whereupon  he  came  ia, 
sprinkled  a  little  meal  on  tray,  muskaattf  and  the  diagonal  line  (id  '94 
Lolutoinai  also  sprinkled  meal  on  Koyunainiwa's  paraphernalia),  squat- 
ted down,  screeched,  waved  tl^e  mttshiUit^f  as  before,  got  up  to  dance 
and  another  song  was  then  commenced  to  which  he  stepped  time, 
waving  the  nujifuutiiv  up  and  down  in  unison  with  the  rattling  and  the 
tnusic^  every  once  in  a  while  ejecting  screeching  sounds.  Tlius  he 
lilowfy  followed  the  line  from  Tal/iskwaptiwa  southward.  Reaching 
ihc  Ukti*i  at  the  terminus  of  the  meal  line,  he  jumped  over  it  eastward 
then  back  westward,  then  again  eastward,  and  then  followed  slowly 
the  line  eastward.  Reaching  the  east  t0kii*t\  he  jumped  over  it  east, 
back  west  and  again  eastward.  Then  he  worked  his  way  back  to  the 
starting  point  near  Talaskwaptiwa,  when  the  song  stopped  and  the 
women  said  *'Asiuuf/iV*  Talahoyoma  again  screeched,  waved  hishands 
as  when  a  bird  airempts  to  tly  and  then  another  song  was  struck  up* 
.  to  which  Tahihoyoma  kept  step^  facing  the  north*  Turned  south, 
screeched^  waved  his  hand  and  turned  north  again  and  danced  as 
before*  Turned  south  again,  screeched,  waved  his  hands  as  before, 
and  with  a  sweeping  downward  motion  of  both  hands  picked  up  the 
mas/hHT/tt  on  the  east  side  of  the  tray,  turned  north  again  and  then  south 
as  before,  and  grasped  with  the  same  downward  motion  the  other 
mashaata:  turned  north  again,  danced,  turned  south,  waved  his  hands 
again,  turned  north  as  before,  then  south  again,  screeched,  waved 
his  hands,  turned  north  again,  then  south  and  then  picked  up  with 
both  hands  the  old  tray,  turning  quickly  to  the  north.  Again  to  the 
south  he  whirls  the  right  hand  mas/nuita  upward  and  around,  then 
after  a  silent  period  of  dancing  he  turned  north  again.  This  latter 
he  did  four  times,  twirling  the  masJmata  once  the  first,  twice  the  sec- 
ond, three  times  the  third  and  four  times  the  fourth  time,  putting 
down  the  tray  the  fourth  time.  The  two  mashaata  he  thrust  within 
his  belt  in  front.  (See  PI.  XIV.)  Some  one  had  about  this  time 
quietly  placed  a  bow  on  the  west,  an  arrow  on  tlie  east  side  of  the 
tray. 

In  a  little  while  he  screeched  again,  flopped  his  empty  hands  up 
and  down  and  turned  northward.  Repeated  that  and  then  grasped 
with  his  left  hand  the  bow  lying  before  him.  Singing  was  going  on 
all  the  time  to  which  he  stepped  time  in  a  very  rapid  trampling 
manner.     Turning  southward  again  he  waved  his  hands  as  before  and 
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with  a  sw«epiQg  dowQward  motion  now  picked  up  the  arrow  with  liii 
right  hand,  but  again,  as  with  the  bow,  not  with  the  first  downward! 
sweep  of  the  hand  but  with  the  second  or  third.  Turned  nortl 
again,  screeched  and  pretended  to  shoot  with  the  bow  and 
arrow  pointing  northward  as  if  ready  to  shoot»  moving  th< 
bow  and  arrow  upward  and  downward.  (See  PI.  XIV.)  Thei 
he  enacted  tlie  same  performance  west,  south  and  eastward 
always  stepping  quickly  to  the  time  of  the  music.  Finally  turnini 
southward,  he  screeched,  stooped  down,  put  the  bow  and  arrow 
from  behind  between  his  feet,  grasped  them  both  with  his  left  ham 
and  put  them  on  the  floor.  Then  he  took  the  two  mashaatd  iron 
his  belt  and  did  the  same  with  them,  whereupon  the  song  stopped 
Taluhoyoma  left  the  kiva  and  Lolulomai,  who  in  the  meanwhile  ha< 
dressed  up  in  the  same  manner,  followed  with  four  meal  balls.  Tald 
hoyoma  returned  and  took  a  seat  on  the  elevated  part  of  the  kiva 
Some  one  (in  '94  Tandkyeshtiwa)  removed  the  iokwis,  Lolulomai  now 
threw  down  the  four  balls,  the  women  saying  **  AsA'wa/i,**  Loluloma 
entered,  threw  a  little  meal  on  the  mashaata^  picked  them  up 
screeched,  and  then  assuming  a  squatting  position  about  in  ch< 
middle  of  the  kiva  on  the  diagonal  meal  line,  first  waved  them  toward 
the  sand  hill  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  kiva,  intently  looking  ii 
that  direction.  NacinOnsi  now  stepped  behind  Lolulomai,  who  got  u] 
and  the  two  danced  or  rather  stepped  very  slowly  awhile  around  in  ; 
circle,  every  once  in  a  while  advancing  forward  and  retreating  with  ; 
rapid  shufHing  step,  Nacin^nsi  always  keeping  close  to  Lolulomai' 
heels  and  waving  a  corn  ear  to  the  time  of  the  music.  Loliiloma 
screeched  at  intervals  and  waved  the  Mas/taa /a  up  and  down,  the  sloi 
and  fast  stepping  changing  about.  Occasionally  he  would  forcibl 
bring  his  arms  downward  with  a  sweeping  motion.  Once  or  twice  h 
held  the  mtis/tati/ti  to  his  head,  breast,  folded  them  both  over  his  hips  a 
if  to  imitate  the  folding  of  wings  by  a  bird,  the  Soyaimana  iniitatini 
nearly  every  motion  with  her  corn  ear;  while  dancing  they  described  ai 
irregular  square.  Another  short,  rapid  stepping,  and  then  the  Soyai 
fftana  sat  down  in  a  few  minutes;  Lolulomai  stopped  tOo,  laying  th( 
tnas/taata  on  the  floor.     (It  was  now  midnight.) 

Ninth  Dav,  12:01  a.  m.,  TY/'iW  (Dancing  Day.) 
In  a  few  minutes  Lolulomai  squatted  down,  picked  up  Xhtmashn 
ata  again  and  then  another  song  was  intoned.  Waving  the  mashaaU 
toward  the  sand  pile  in  the  southeast  corner  he  stepped  towards  t 
(in  a  squatting  position),  setting  the  points  of  the  m^x^m Ai  on  tb 
floor  occasionally  as  if   walking  with  them.     When  he  reached  tlv 
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sand  pile^  he  forcibly  thntst  them  mco  it,  waved  his  hands  up  and 
doK'Ot  took  them  out  agaia,  tlien  danced  back  in  the  same  manner  in 
the  northwest  direction.  Then  he  turned  and  worked  liis  way  in  the 
same  manner  towards  Nacin5nsi  (in  '94  PuntianOmsi,  his  sister),  squat- 
tiid  down  before  her,  holding  the  points  of  the  mashanta  on  the  floor, 
theo  he  waved  them  slowly  upward  to  each  side  of  her  head»  Then 
he  worked  his  way  back  to  the  sand  pile  in  the  same  manner,  but  tins 
lime  not  thrusting  the  mitshmffn  into  it  Returning  to  Nacin5nsi,  he 
^veot  through  the  same  performance  there,  never  changing  his  squat- 
ting position.  This  he  repeated  two  times  more,  four  times  in  alK 
^\ftcr  the  fourth  time  he  danced  to  the  center  of  the  kiva,  where  he 
^aved  the  two  mtu/tatiia  vigorously  toward  the  sand  pile  a  few  times* 
'lAiiereupon  the  song  stoppL*d,  some  saying  "  A'Vi '!//■?(:•</ 1,"  thanks* 

Some  one  now  handed  a  live  coal  to  Tob(!?hoyoma,  who  lit  the  cloud 

^lo^'tT  (i'ma7i*/a/i).     LoJuIomai,  stijl  squatting  on  the  floor,  screeched, 

^nd  at  once  another  song  was  commenced;  he  worked  his  way  slowly 

9gain  in  the  same  squatting  position  towards    the  sand  pile,  waving 

^he  maihaata  toward  it  and  occasionally  screeching;  having  made  his 

^vay  back  in  the  same  way  he  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  kiva,  the 

women  saying  **  Askwali''     He  then  squatted  on  his  toes,  holding  the 

niashaata  on  the  floor,  but  with  his  thumbs  downward;  the  song  had 

ceased  and  while  all  were  silent  Tob(^*hoyoma  lit  the  cloud  blower  and 

blew  smoke  into   Lolulomai's  right  hand,    handing   back   the   pipe. 

Loh'ilomai  screeched  again ;  NacinOnsi  stepped  behind  him,  the  rattling 

began     and     another     song    was    commenced.       The    two    slowly 

stepped  towards  the  west  side  of  the  ladder,  Loh'ilomai  occasionally 

screeching  and  waving  the  iiuishaata  up  and  down.     NacinOnsi  carried 

her  corn  ear  and  an  empty  tray.     When  the  two  had  reached  the  ladder 

tliey  left  the  kiva.      PunnanOmsi  followed,   also  Y(5shiwa  with  a  tray. 

All  went  into  Talaskwaptiwa's  (PunfianOmsi's  husband)  house.     It  was 

now  about  12:30  a.  m.  and   there  was  a  recess,  during  which  some 

smoking  was  done  in  the  kiva,  in  which  Loh'ilomai  soon  participated. 

In  Taldskwaptiwa's  house  Ydshiwa  and  Nacin6nsi  were  dressed  up 

ceremonially:     NacinOnsi  was  dressed  in  the  embroidered  ceremonial 

blanket   (toihi),  which  was  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  dress,   held  in 

place  by  a  ri  t;/-^/- 7i' J 7i'<r  (knotted  belt).     Over  this  she  wore  a  man's  Kat- 

cina  kilt  {^pitkund),  the  two  upper  corners  of  which  were  tied  together 

over  the  left  shoulder.     Around  the  neck  she  had  numerous  strands 

of  beads,  and  on  the  wrists  she  wore  strands  of  yarn.     Y(!;shiwa  was 

daubed  and  dressed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  four  messengers  had 

been  on  the  previous  afternoon,  but  with  a  number  of  small  brass 

bells  on  the  legs.     At  about   1:15  a.  m.  Sh6khunyoma,  SikamOniwa, 
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JCiAu  (house),  a  screen,  used  during  the  night  of  the  eighth  day  of  the 
ceremony.  The  figure  in  the  center  represents  MOyinwu,the  god  of  germii 
He  holds  in  his  right  hand  a  growing  cornstalk,  in  his  left  a  mofiM 
fncnwikum.  Over  his  head  are  syniNils  of  clouds  with  falling  rain  and  i 
lightning.  l*he  black  circles,  that  are  suspended  from  the  latter,  rep 
feathers,  as  do  also  those  that  run  down  from  the  mpnkoho.  Under  thi 
stalk  is  the  symbol  of  the  moon,  on  the  other  side  that  of  the  sun.  The 
circles  on  top  are  covered  with  cotton,  to  both  sides  are  fastened  four  ai 
blossoms,  to  the  lower  part  watermelon,  musk  melon,  squash,  cotton,  pu 
and  other  seeds  and  different  kinds  of  corn.  The  eagle  feathers  below  ai 
horsehair  on  the  sides  and  base  represent  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
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Tandkveima''^  and  Lomdnkwa  took  their  monkohos  and  some  bakos  and 
went  from  the  kiva  to  Taldsswaptiwa's  house;  Koy6nainiwa  also  went| 
but  he  had  no  monkoho.     Here  they  deposited  some  bahoi  in  a  shrine 
under  the  ladder  leading  into  the  room  in  which  Ydshiwa  and  the 
women  were  putting  on  their  ceremonial  costumes.     The  (our  men 
sat  down  on  the  north  wall  of  the  house.     PunflanOmsi  and  NacinOnsi, 
her  daughter-imlaw,  arrayed  as  described,  sat  near  the  fireplace.    Y^sh- 
iwa  and  LoIulomai*s  sons,  who  had  assisted  in  arranging  the  beads, 
costumes,  etc.,  of  the  two,  sat  on  the  west  wall.     Koy6nainiwa  now 
made  a  short  speech,  whereupon  the  five  men  went  out  but  waited 
for   two  menf    [Kicakwanttts)  who   were   taking  in  a  large  painted 
screen  of  buckskin  stretched  over  a  frame.     (See  PI.  XXVIII.)     The 
five  then  went  in  and  Ydshiwa  and  NacinOnsi  came  out  of  the  house 
and  waited  at  the  north  side  of  the  kiva,  Ydshiwa  holding  cornmeal, 
four  meal  balls  and  the  two  mashaata.     The  picture  was  put  up  north  of 
the  fireplace.     Then  the  screeching  commenced  again  outside  and 
was  answered  by  the  same  sound  from  within;  the  meal  balls  were 
thrown  in  as  before,  whereupon  Ydshiwa  and  NacinOnsi  came  in. 
Ycshiwa  sat  down  east  of  the  ladder,  the  two  Kwakwantus  sitting  on 
the    west    side.     Y<!*shiwa  then   stepped    forward,   squat'ted    down, 
screeched,  waved  the  same  two  mashaata  that  Lolulomai  had  used, 
NacinOnsi  following  him,  but  standing.    Both  slowly  worked  their  way 
around  the  picture.     The  five  men  had  meanwhile  rr  urned  from  the 
liouse  to  the  kiva  and  sat  down  on  the  east  side  of  the  elevated  part 
of  the  kiva.     When  the  two  had  danced  around  the  picture,  Lolulomai 
handed  a  tray  with  two  corn  ears,  some  cornmeal  and  some  fealher 
hahos   to  Sh6khunyoma,  who  prayed  over  it.    Then  the  other  fo»* 
men  sitting  by  Sh6khunyoma's  side  did  the  same.     Cigarettes  h..  « 
meanwhile  been  handed  to  Ydshiwa,  the  two  Kwakwantus^  some  one 
in  the  back  part  of  the  kiva,  and  to  the  five  men  on  the  elevated 
portion  of  the  kiva,  and  all  smoked.     Tobdhoyoma  took  the  cloud 
blower  and  blew  smok"  against  the  back  of  the  picture.    Sh6khunyomr 
then  took  the  tray  and  corn  ear,  after  he  and  the  other  four  men  had 
prayed  over  them,  stooped  down  before  the  picture  and  scraped  with 
the  cornear  ail  the  seeds  from  the  picture  into  the  tray,  and  also  ran 
the  corn  ear  over  the  artificial  blossoms  on  the  two  edges  of  the 
screen  from  above  downward,  as  if  scraping  them  also.     He  then 
stood^up  and  holding  his  monkoho  in  his  left,  the  tray  in  both  hands, 
'  ■"""  I 

*  In  later  ceremonies  TalAssyumtiwa.  TaQ.Akvelina  havloK  ditd. 

t  In  1899  and  1900  TaQAkyeshtiwa  and  another  man  got  tht  screen  and. at  they  wore  cos- 
tumes about  like  the  Kwukwantus  and  it  was  night.  It  is  possible  that  I  mistook  TanAkyeshtiwa 
and  his  companion  at  that  tl.iic  for  the  two  Kwakwantuu  the  four  yolnf  Into  the  kiva  at  about  the 
same  time. 
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tittered  a  pra^en  Ydshiwa  and  NaciriOnsI  then  left  the  kiva;  the  pic- 
ture was  taken  out  by  Tanakyeshtiwa,  Punnanttmsi  followed,  and  then 
tHe  two  Kwakwanitts^  after  expressing  a  good  wish  asd  blessing  at 
tite  foot  of  the  ladder,  also  left  the  kiva. 

Lohilomal  took  the  tray  from  Sh6khyn>'onia  and  placed  it  near  the 
a.ltar»  Sh^khunyonia  first  picking  up  every  grain  and  also  ihecornmeal 
from  the  floor  that  had  dropped  while  scraping  th^  seeds  from  the 
screea.     TobLhoyoma  replaced  the/t^/ri'iJ,  etc.,  on  the  small  altar,  and 
a  short  recess  followed,  during  which  Ydshiwaaod  Naciniinsi  took  off 
their  ceremonial  costumes  in  Talaskwaptiwa's  house.     Tanakyeshtiwa 
dismaotled  the  screen  in  the  Wtkolapi  kiva  and  coosiderable  smoking 
was  indulged  in  in  the  Pomvi  kiva*     It  was  now  about  half- past  I  wo 
o'clock  in  the  morning*     It  was  noticed  that  10  vario  js  klvas  dancing 
and  singing  was  going  on  but  entirely  unceremonially;  they  were  evi- 
dently practicing  for  future  Katcina  dances.     When  the  P(}nQvi)sX^'^ 
W3S  entered  again,  Tan;\kyeshtiwa  who  had  prepared  and  handled  the 
picture,   had  also  come  in  and  at  once  took  o(l  his  costume,    hair, 
feather,   etc*     The  picture  had  b*!en  made  by  Tan:'tkyeshtiwa  in  the 
Wikoiapi  kiva  during  the  previous  eighth  day,  where  just  now  also 
four  young  men  painted  and  dressed  up  again,  and  where  also  the 
Star  priest  (Talaskwaptiwa),    who    soon    was   to    appear,   was  now 
getting  ready. 

At  about  2:45  A.  M.  Koy6nainiwa  again  put  on  his  war  attire,  took 
a  medicine  bowl  and  went  over  to  the  Wikolapi  kiva,  where  he 
sprinkled  the  Star  priest,  who  was  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
kiva  surrounded  by  a  number  of  young  men  who  had  there  been 
painted  and  costumed.  Koy6nainiwa  at  once  returned  to  the  Ponovi^ 
being  preceded  by  the  young  nr.en  and  by  Y^shiwa,  who  was  dressed 
in  a  white  robe  (pwd)y  and  vho  was  sprinkling  cornmeal  before 
Koy6nainiwa  and  the  Star  priiist  when  going  over  to  the  Potwvi  kiva. 
Arriving  near  the  kiva,  Koy6n.\iniwa  and  the  Star  priest  halted  until 
Ydshiwa  had  sprinkled  the  six  meal  lines  towards  the  kiva,  all  of  which 
was  simply  a  repetition  of  what  had  been  done  before  and  has  already 
been  described.  As  soon  as  Yoshiwa  had  entered  the  kiva,  Koy6n- 
ainiwa  also  entered,  being  followed  by  the  Star  priest.  In  the  kiva 
all  were  standing.  The  principal  act  of  the  whole  ceremony  was 
about  to  be  performed.  Koy6nainiwa  had  taken  a  position  west  of 
the  ladder  and  asperged  from  the  medicine  bowl.  On  the  west  ban- 
quette some  one  was  beating  a  drum,  but  in  a  muffled  tone.  Around 
the  drum  were  standing  the  men  who  had  dressed  up  in  the  Wikolapi 
kiva.  The  Star  priest  at  once  began  to  dance  backward  and  for- 
ward east  of  the  fireplace,  keeping  step  to  the  beating  of  the  drum, 
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The  Soyal  altars,  screen,  Star  priest  and  POokoQr  *•  reproduced  in  the 
Field  Columbian  Museuni.  The  illustration  shows  the  Star  priest  in  the  act  of 
twirling  the  sun  symbol,  which  is  probably  the  climax  of  the  whole  cerenumy. 
During  this  performance  he  is  sprinkled  with  sacred  water  from  a  medicine  bowl 
by  the  PGokon  (war  god),  who  is  represented  by  the  KaUhtaka^  Koy6Qainiwa,  the 
leader  of  the  war  ceremonies. 
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accompanying   himself   by  rapid   talking  (rather  half  sioging,   l»^l( 
talking).     He  had  in  his  right  hand  a  long  crook  to  the  middle   ^ 
which  was  fastened  a  black  corn  ear,  in  the  left  seven  corr  ears^    * 
monkoho  and  a  monwikuru.     His  costume  (see  PI.  XXIX)  consisted   ^ 
the  usual  Katcina  kilt  and  sash,  a  woman's  sash,  ankle  bandsi  a  tu^^^^ 
rattle  on  each  leg,  green  arm-bands,  a  fox  skin,  and  numerous  ^trao^' 
of  beads  around  the  neck,  but  he  had  on  no  moccasins.    The  head-dr^^' 
consisted  of  a  frame  made  of  leather  bands  to  the  front  of  which  vir^^^ 
attached  the  figure  of  a  four-pointed  star,  and  to  the  sides  an  artifioi^ 
blossom  of  the  same  kind  as  those  on  the  large  altar  and  on  the  scre^^'* 
The  body  was  not  painted,  except  with  lines  of  small  white  dots,  whi^* 
ran  from  the  point  of  the  big  toes  upward  along  the  front  part  of  x\^^ 
le^^s,  also  from  the  heels  over  the  calves  of  the  legs,  and  finally  ito'*^ 
the  thumb  along  the  front  side  of  the  arms  to  the  shoulders  and  do^^^  ^ 
to  tiie  nipples,  and  from  the  hand  along  the  outside  of  the  arms    ^^ 
the  shoulders  and  down  on  each  side  of  the  back.     Sh6khunyoma  sto^^ 
west  of  the  fireplace  holding  a  baho  and  a  meal  tray  and  occasional ^^ 
sprinkled    meal    towards   the    priest.       To   his    left  stood  Ydshi^*^^ 
dressed  in  the  white  o7oa^  his  face  painted  white.     All  at  once  cl"'  ^ 
Star  priest  made  a  leap  towards  Sh6khunyoma,  handed  him  the  cro^'^* 
monkoJw  and  corn  cars  and  received  from    Yrshiwa  a   sun  symb^*^  '» 
which   the  latter  had   brought  from  the  Wtkolapi  kiva  and  which    •"*  * 
had  held  concealed  under  the  owa^  and  which  was  fastened  to  a  sti^^^' 
This  the  priest,*  now  acting  as  Sun  priest,  took,  holding  the  sti^^^ 
in  both  hands,  shook  it,  and  then,  while  dancing  north  of  the.firepl^-^^* 
sideways  from  east  to  west,  and  west  to  east,  twirled  the  sun  syml^^^ 
very  fast  in  the  same  directions,  symbolizing  the  going  and  coming     ^^' 
the   sun.     Some   one  screamed,   but   who,  it  was  not   ascertain^^^-^* 
Soon  a  song  was  intoned  again,  the  drum  now  beating  a  little  loucJ^^^ 
than  before.     Koy6nainiwa  all   the  time  aspergcd   the   Sun   prie^       ' 
Katcina.     When  the  latter  stopped,  Sh6khunyoma  waved  the  crook  »*    ^ 
and  down,  accompanied  occasionally  by  some  one  screaming.     Tl'  ^ 
song  was  about  Loloekon,  the  mythical  plumed  water  serpent.     TH  ^ 
dancing  and  jumping  of  the  Sun  priest,  was  varied  and  extremel.^^ 
picturesque. 

When  the  song  ceased  the  Sun  priest  jumped  toward  Sh6khufl^ 
yoma,   who,  it  seemed,  gave  him  his  baho.     The  latter  and  Ydshiw^ 
then  went  over  to  the  Wtkolapi  kiva,  Koy6nainiwa  accompanying  thens 
to  the  top  of  the  Ponovi  kiva,  when   he  re.entered  and  disrobed; 
Y(5shiwa  and  the  Sun  priest  disrobed  in  the  Wtkolapi  kiva.     It  was 


*  For  pictures  of  the  St.ir  priest  as  he  appears  In  the  W97»f0€kim  ctrtraony  tee  PI.  XXIX. 
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now  3:15  A.  M,  Ydshiwa  took  somethtog  back  to  the  J\*mvi  kivai 
probably  a  rattle,  aacl  another  object  winch  could  not  be  identified. 
Here  the  crooks  monJ^^ha^  mominkuru  and  corn  that  Sh6khimyoma  had 
received  from  the  Star  priest  were  lying  north  of  the  fireplace,  aod 
Scvera!  of  the  leaders  were  smoking  over  these  objects.  The  Wikohfi 
kiva  now  sent  a  young  man,  dressed  in  a  kiltj  to  the  Pamvi  for  their 
tray  with  hah&s  that  had  been  taken  there  in  the  previous  afternoon,. 
As  soon  as  he  got  this,  the  Ti^^  and  Han^^  kivas  sent  for  theirs  also^ 
aod  then  all  the  rest  that  had  taken  alt  their  AjAiu  there*  These  trays 
i^'ere  placed  north  of  the  fireplace  in  their  respective  kivas  and  then 
smoked  oven  A  messenger  was  then  sent  from  each  kiva  to  I'^anHtki 
(Suo  house),  a  shrtne  on  a  me^a  about  three  miles  southeast  of 
Oraihif  with  a  l*akii  and  n\ikti*ak7vou  from  every  man  of  each  kiva* 
The  messenger  from  the  Pomvi  kiva  look  with  him,  besides  a  great 
many  bah&s^  the  four  small  cakes,  two  wheels,  two  cylinders,*  one 
small  crook,  one  long  and  one  short  i*ahi}^  and  with  the  green  grass 
from  the  altar,  alt  to  be  deposited  00  the  sun  shrine.  He  left  at  about 
4  o'clock  A«  \\, 

Shokhunyoma,  Lom^inkwa  and  Koy6naintwathen  got  ready  for  an 
expedition,  putting  on  blankets,  as  the  night  was  cold.    Sh^khanyonia 
%ook  a  nwnkolw  and  a  small  crook  from  the  altar  with  a  pahiavi  (road 
rnarker)  about  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  long.     This  crook  was  one  of  the 
two  that  had  been  Standing  on  the  sand  field  in  front  of  the  altar. 
I^omankwaalso  took  a  w<?///'<?//^,  Koyonainiwa  a  stick,  and  all  took  some 
cornmeal.     They  left  the  village  on  the  east  side,  following  the  trail 
about  half  way  down  the  mesa,  where  Koy6nainiwa  dug  first  a  hole 
about  two  and  a  half  feet  deep  and  about  ^\^  inches  in  diameter,  and 
then  leading  from  it  in  a  southeasterly  direction  a  trench  about  eight 
inches  deep  and  about  as  long  as  the  piihtavi.     Sh6khunyoma  then  put 
some  meal  in  the  hole  and  trench,  and  placed  the  little  crook  into  the 
liole  and,  while  Koy6nainiwa  held  it  there,  stretched  X\\^  piihtavi  along 
the  trench.     All  sprinkled  meal  on  it  and  the  earth  was  replaced. 
All  then  walked  along  the  covered  pithtavi  and  returned  to  the  kiva.f 
When  we  arrived  there  the  Wikolapi  people  were  just  going  into  the 
kiva.     All  had  their  hair  loose,  some  had  kilts  on,  some  only  breech 
cloths,  none  sashes,  and  all  were  naked.      They  were  sprinkled  with 
meal  by  several  men  and  then  danced  like  Katcinas,  evidently  practic- 
ing; the  first  one  had  the  naisi.     At  the  second  dance  the  singing  was 
accompanied  by  the  rubbing  of  a  corrugated  stick  on  a  gourd  drum. 


•These  wheels  (wJ//a)  and  cylinders  (qondtki)  wore  observed  In  the  1897  ceremony  only,  but 
undoubtedly  were  present  In  the  other  years  also. 

tA  similar  performance  has  been  observed  at  the  same  place  in  other  ceremonies. 
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Pi.  XXX.     SOYAU  BAHOB. 


a.  Field  of  Soyal  bahos  in  position  on  the  morning  of  the  ninth  day. 

b.  Soyal  bahos  as  appearing  in  the  afternoon  of  the  ninth  day  after 
children  of  the  village  have  partly  destroyed  them. 
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When  these  had  left  the  kiva  the  people  from  the  Hano  kiva  came  aod 
performed,  whereupon  those  from  the  other  participating  kivas  fbl- 
lowedy  one  after  the'other,  in  the  different  kivas. 

Towards  morning  the  men  from  the  different  kivas  carry  all  their 
bahvs  to  their  houses  and  soon  after  the  inmates  arise,  and  consider* 
ably  before  sunrise  the  whole  village  is  astir  and  getting  ready  for 
the  planting  and  depositing  of  the  Soyai  bahos.  Just  at  sunrise  the 
inhabitants  emerge  from  the  houses  and  streets,  the  women,  many  of 
them  robed  in  the  aioe^  and  the  children  carrying  hands  and  armsful 
of  bahos  to  the  east  edge  of  the  mesa,  where  these  bahos^  numbering 
many  hundreds,  are  being  thrust  into  the  ground  (see  PI.  XXX). 
Those  belonging  to  the  Sand  clan  plant  theirs  about  fifteen  yards 
farther  to  the  southeast,  all  in  one  bunch.  This  place  is  called 
Awatobi  (Bow  height),  because  this  clan  is  said  to  have  come  from 
Aivatobi  (now  a  ruin),  about  thirty  miles  east  of  Oraibi.  A  similar  but 
larger  group  may  be  seen  south  of  the  village  at  a  place  called  Tc^bki 
(Antelope  house  or  shrine),  where  may  be  seen  such  trophies  of  the 
chase  as  the  heads  of  antelopes,  deer,  wild  cat,  etc.  The  bahos  found  . 
in  this  latter  group  are  taken  there  by  boys  and  men  only.  Almost 
all  the  makbahos  (hunt  bahos)  are  deposited  here;  occasionally  some 
small  boy,  who  goes  with  his  mother,  will  plant  his  at  the  main  boh 
'field.'*'  Bahos  and  nak7oakwosis  are  now  being  offered  in  many  various 
ways.  They  are  placed  in  the  bouses,  tied  to  the  ladders  to  prevent 
accident,  placed  in  the  chicken  houses  ''that  the  hens  may  lay  eggs," 
into  the  beef  and  sheep  corrals,  and  tied  to  horses'  tails,  dogs*,  goats' 
and  sheeps*  necks,  etc.,  ''for  increase;"  tied  to  the  peach  trees  as 
prayer  for  large  crops,  deposited  in  springs  for  an  abundant  water 
supply,  and  disposed  of  in  many  similar  ways.  One  man  came  even 
running  to  the  mission  and  tied  a  few  nakwakwosis  to  the  missionary's 
watch,  which  was  hanging  on  the  wall,  and  which  the  Hopi  consider 
as  a  symbol  of  the  sun,  also  calling  it  tawa  (sun).  In  the  Pontivi 
kiva  Sh6khunyoma  and  others  of  the  leaders  are,  in  the  meanwhilei 


*The  bahos  deposited  at  these  throe  places  are  of  thrre  kinds  «s  far  as  thoir  obiect  or  iMirpo*-' 
is  concerned.  First,  the  bent  bahos  or  notoshoya.  These  arc  made  for  little  boys  by  their  (ttt>* 
ers,  it  being  their  first  baho^  as  a  wish  that  the  boy  may  thrive,  l>e  happy  and  live  long.  The  f*^* 
ond  kind  are  the  so-called  makbaho  (hunting  bahos)  whicli  men  make  for  themselves  and  (or  othc* 
as  a  wish  or  prayer  for  good  lack  in  the  chase.  These  consist  of  nakwakwosis  tfed  to  a  stem  o' 
grass,  various  kinds  of  grass  being  used.  The  feathers  are  also  of  many  ditfercnt  kindSt  b** ''*' 
turkey  feathers  are  used.  The  third  class,  and  by  far  the  largest  quantity,  are  offerlngi  forth' 
dead.  A  nakwak-dfosi  is  grnerally  made  for  one  deceased,  and  th»'se  nakwakwosis  arc  faslciw^** 
long  sticks.  The  Ilopi  say  the  dead  come  afterward  from  the  **Masski"  (skeleton  house)  and i**Ci> 
one  gets  his  nakwakwosis  or  ratlier  the  soul  of  it.  and  if  any  one  finds  that  ^or  him  no  otferinf  !>** 
been  made  he  is  unliai>py.  The  short  double  bahos  <douljle  green,  double  black  or  green  ■•>" 
black)  are  said  to  be  made  for  the  dead  in  general,  who  are  lielieved  to  reciprocate  tli«  kittdncstbT 
sending  the  Hopi  good  crops  of  corn,  watermelons,  squashes,  etc.  Some  claim  that  these  in^ 
arc,  on  this  occasion,  as  usual,  made  for  the  cloud  deities.  ^  \ 
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^>usy  dismantling  the  altars  and  tying  the  paraphernatta  ia  bundles^ 
to  be  put  away  the  following  evening. 

Id  the  forenoon  of  the  eighth  or  ninth  day  the  masks  o{  the 
^ht^i*^/tfm  Katcinas  were  prepared,  and  in  the  afternoon  they  came  to 
the  village^  generally,  about  fifteen  or  twenty  males  and  about  five  to 
sevifO  females  (mftntif).  The  men  arc  all  dressed  in  some  kind  of 
American  clothes,  but  formerly  they  were  dressed  in  native  costumes. 
<Scc  Pis.  XXXI,  XXXII,  XXXI II  and  XXXI V\)  The  mjmts  are  the 
^anie  that  perform  with  the  Ht^mh  Katcinas.  They  have  a  yellow 
mask  with  red  horse  hair  over  it. 

The  QtHiAit*f/him  Katcinas  are  the  first  of  which  more  than  one 
appear,  having  been  preceded  by  only  the  single  Soya/  Kalcina,  which 
appeared  the  day  after  the  JFin^^ttf/fm  celebration.  So  the  QiHhfo^ftm 
are  realty  the  Katcinas  that  open  the  Katcina  season.  They  go  to  every 
Ici^'a  and  one  of  them  rubs  some  cornniea)  on  the  four  sh1(jh  of  the 
tiatchway,  which  they  call  ''opening  the  kivas/'  (See  Ph  XXXIII  A*) 
"They  make  the  round  of  the  kivas  that  have  partaken  in  the  S^yai 
ceremony,  and  also  dance  in  various  parts  of  the  village,  aad  leave 
toward  the  evening.  During  the  dance  the  chief  priest  ot  the  Fowatnu 
fraternity  constantly  goes  around  the  dancers,  sprinkling  them  with 
cornmeal. 

THE  FOUR  DAYS  AFTER  THE  CEREMONY. 

After  the  ninth  day  three  days  are  spent  in  rahbit  hunting.  The 
rabbits  that  are  caught  are  brought  into  the  various  kivas,  placed 
north  of  the  fireplace,  a  little  meal  sprinkled  on  them  and  in  the  even- 
ing taken  home  and  prepared  for  the  feast  in  the  kiva  on  the  fourth 
day.      The  men  still  sleep  in  the*  kivas  but  eat  in  their  homes. 

On  the  fourth  day  a  great  deal  of  baking  and  cooking  was  done 
in  the  village.  At  about  2  p.  m.  the  men  in  the  PonoviVw^.  dressed  up 
again,  the  hands,  feet  and  shoulders,  breast,  back  and  face  being 
daubed  with  white  kaolin.  All  put  on  the  usual  ceremonial  kilt  and 
sash.  Small  trays  of  i^'otaka  (mush),  consisting  of  white  cornmeal 
boiled  in  water,  but  unseasoned,  were  brought  in,  and  also  a  roasted 
rabbit,  which  was  standing  in  the  pot.  The  place  before  the  Soya/- 
mana* s  house  had  been  swept.  Two  large  tubs,  filled  with  water,  had 
been  placed  on  the  roof  of  the  first  story,  one  on  each -side  of  the 
door  leading  into  the  second  story.  Big  trays  filled  with  comiioiki, 
(cornmeal,  tied  up  in  cornhusks  and  steamed),  were  standing  in  the 
house. 

At  about  3  I'.  M.  the  men  from  the  Ponovi  kiva  came  out  and 
formed  in  line  (see  PI.  XXXV  a)  outside  the  kiva;  first  Tanakyeshiwa, 
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Pu  XXXL    Q6oq6ql6m  Katcinas. 


The  Q5oq0ql0iii  Katcinas  dancing  on  the  plaxa.  The  manas  hold  trays  con* 
taining  watemelon,  muskmelon,  cotton,  squash  and  other  seeds  and  various  kinds 
of  com. 
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Pu  XXXIU    Q6o0AQiAi«  K*tcima$. 


^  TTic  Q6oqflqldm  Katctiuj  dsndn^  on  iht  plaia.  The  manas  arc  behind 
Aem*  Tbef  frequently  turn  fac«  ftbout  when  danctn^,  so  that  the  manas  Are  pirt 
qI  the  time  in  fronts  and  part  of  the  time  behind. 

^.     Same  as  above^ 
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Pu  XXXnu    Q6ood<}L6ti  Katcinas, 


QSoqOqldm  KfticEnaj  arriving  at  iht  village  tit  the  afternoon  of  the  ninth 
It  (f  ibe  only  Kaicln^  ihai  it  now  alwjtys  dressed  in  American  clothci. 
Katdna  holds  in  the  right  hiind  %  gourd  rattte«  in  the  left  a  bag  with  com- 
od  a  bow  with  arrows.  To  the  point  of  one  of  the  latter  is  fastened  a  small 
M  rabbit  skin.    Some  of  the  Katcinas  cany  presents  (^//'i,  waterrtielonSp 

A  QSoqdqlCm  Katcina  rubbing  commeal  to  the  four  sides  of  the  klva,  by 
[he  kivas  are  said  to  be  "opened**  again  for  the  KatcinaSi  none  of  which 
ppcared  since  the  last  Farewell  Katcina  ceremony^  After  the  Soyal  cere- 
I  over  Katcinas  appear  in  great  variety  and  large  numbers  for  about  six 
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Pu  XXXIV.  ;  TIMU9  (Ootts)  OF  Katcinas,  which  Appear  on  the  Ninth  Day  op  tkc 

SoYAL  Ceremony. 


a.     TsAu  (doll)  of  the  Q5oq6ql6m  Katdnmana. 
^,     Tihu  (doll)  of  the  QooqC>qlom  Katcina. 
r.     Tiku  (doll)  of  the  Mastop  Katcina. 


^K 
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Pu  XXXV.    SOVAW  Pmtsrs  Qomo  to  Hou«  or  Sovaimama- 


tf.  The  Soyal  priests  going  from  the  Ponovi  kiva  to  the  house  of  the  Soyal- 
"^^oa,  eich  one  carr>Mng  a  small  tray  with  patdpha  or  votaka^  a  mush  prepared 
of  commcal  and  water. 

h.  Same  as  above ;  ascending  to  the  house  of  the  Soyalmana,  who  is  seen  at 
the  head  of  the  steps  receiving  the  priests.  From  the  two  tubs  the  priests  are 
J»ter  drenched  by  four  maidens. 
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carrying  the  pot  with  the  rabbit.  All  the  other  men  had  in  their  right 
hand  ohe  of  the  small  trays  with  wotaka,*  They  went  slowly  over  to- 
the  aforesaid  house,  ascended  the  steps  of  the  first  story  and  entered 
the  room  on  the  second  floor,  where  they  were  received  by  the  Soyai^ 
itnifui  (see  PI.  XXXV  b)  and  a  few  of  her  immediate  friends  and  rela- 
tives, and  where  the  rabbit  was  given  to  the  Soyainiana^  who  feasts  on 
it  afterwards  with  her  friends  who  iiave  assisted  her  in  preparing  the 
€omiunki  and  other  presents  thrown  out  by  the  men. 

The  men  then  took  off  the  kilt  and  sash  and  began  to  throw  eami^ 
wiki\  squashes,  and  watermelons  and  other  articles  of  food  from  the 
roof  of  the  first  story  among  the  spectators  and  neighboring  houses. 
(See  Pis.  XXXVI  and  XXXVII.)  While  they  did  this  four  girls  kept 
throwing  water  on  them,  with  four  old  Havasupai  trays,  from  the 
tubs,  until  their  paint  had  been  thoroughly  washed  off,  and  one  after- 
the  other  rushed  over  to  the  Ponovi  kiva,  where  a  good  fire  was  burn- 
ing. A  feast  in  which  rabbit  meat  played  a  conspicuous  part  then 
followed  in  the  various  kivas. 

*  The  men  arc  rcquirod  to  practice  the  strictest  contiiisnce.  not  only  during  the  nine  curt* 
nionial  but  also  ilurinK  these  four  post*(eslival  days.  If  any  one  fails  to  comply  with  this  rule  And 
he  is  found  out.  one  of  his  clan  sisters  prepares  for  him  a  dish  of  Sakwawotaka  (blue  W9taka)  made 
of  hlue  cornnual,  and  seasoned  with  sal't.  Tho  man  is  compelled  to  proclaim  his  own  fhame  by 
carrying'  the  tray  in  the  procession. 
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Pu  xxxvm. 

KXI'LANATION  OK  THE  POWAMU  ALTAR  AND  SAND  MOSAIC. 


1.  Cloud  symbols,  the  yellow  representing  the  north;.tbe  green, the f 
the  red,  the  south;  the  white,  the  east.  J 

2.  Reredos  with  blossoms  and  probably  corn-ear  symbols, 

3.  Cloud  and  lightning  frame.  The  symbols  on  the  upper  part  of  the  c 
tablet  represent  clouds,  those  on  the  lower,  blossoms.  The  small  figure  h 
lightning  represents,  according  to  some,  Cotukvnanwu;  according  to  o\ 
Chowilawu  or  Powamua. 

4.  Figure  of  the  Ho-Katcina. 

5.  Pflokon,  the  god  of  protection 

6.  Coiukvnanvvu,  god  of  thunder. 

7.  Chowilawu,  also  called  Powamua,  who  appears  as  a  Katcina  in  the  i 
tion  ceremony. 

8.  Various  lightning  slabs.  '      * 

9.  Balios  or  prayer  sticks. 

10.  Corn-car  slabs. 

11.  Tokwi,  representing  a  bluff. 

12.  Hnho  making  outfit,  showing  partially  finished  hahos  and  the  ma 
used  in  making  them.  v        i 

13.  Honey  poi.  '   •'       •,        ; 

14.  Cloud  blower.  -     *     '".■        \ 

15.  Gourd  rattles.  '   .  )       '    . 

16.  Medicine  bowl  with  aspergill  and  corn-ears.    '       '  "  • . 

17.  Tiponi,  the  palladium  of  the  Powamu  chief. 

18.  Kngle  feathers:  one  is  used  in  the  purification  ceremonies. 

IQ.  An  old  basket  containing  small  pieces  of  various  kinds  of  food,  espe 
game.  The  object  is  called  **  mother,**  and  is  the  tiponi  or  palladium  of  the 
cina  priest. 

20.  .Monwikuru  or  sacred  water  vessel. 

21.  Tray  with  corn-meal. 

22.  Gourd  vessel  in  which  water  is  gotten  from  the  spring. 

23.  Sand  mosaic.  The  four  sides  of  the  square  are  called  wona  (planks 
square  itself  is  said  to  represent  a  house.  The  terraces  at  the  end  of  the 
represent  clouds,  and  the  black  projections  from  these  clouds  small  turkey  f< 
prayer  offerings.  The  four  smal!  circular  figures,  the  large  one  in  the  ceiitei 
the  variously  colored  dots  on  the  sand  field,  symbolize  the  various  blossoms 
plants,  herbs  and  grasses  used  by  the  f  lopi  for  food,  and  for  ceremonial,  m 
nal  and  other  purposes. 
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Pu  XXXVll.    Spectators— Women  Struggling  for  a  Melon. 


a.  Spectators  on  the  roofs  and  street  near  the  Soyahnana's  house,  waiting 
for  presents  to  be  thrown  to  them  by  the  Soyal  priests. 

b.  Women  attempting  to  wrest  a  watermelon  irom  a  Soyal  priest  who  is  on 
his  way  to  the  kiva  from  the  Soyalmana's  house. 
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Pl.   XXXVI,     SOVAL  PRtCSlS. 


Soyal  ftrtffti  ihrowing^^  prei^nts  \o  the  specuiors  from  the  Scyalm^ni*!  housfi 
ificr  hjitnnic  dfpafiited  the  r;ihbit  and  the  mush,  as  well  as  their  paraphernal iftitn 
ihc  boii«e  el  the  mana. 
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NOTE. 

The  ceremonioiogy  of  the  Hopl  Indians  is  very  comprehensive  and  extremely 
complicated,  A  large  number  of  performances  have  already  been  observed  and 
more  or  less  fully  described,  especially  by  Dr*  J*  W,  Fewkei  of  the  Bureau  of 
Ethnology,  Washington,  who  has  directed  his  studies,  however,  principally  to  the 
ctff monies  of  the  H op i  living  on  the  East  Mesa.  Aside  from  the  valuable  publi- 
utioui  by  Dr.  Fewkes  on  parts  of  certain  ceremonies  of  the  people  of  the  Middle 
HeUt  but  very  tittle  it  known  about  their  rites  and  none  of  them  have  thus  far 
bitn  itudied  And  described.  In  Oraibi,  on  the  West  Mesa  and  the  seventh  of  the 
Hopt  viljaj^^es,  a  number  of  ceremonies  have  been  observed  and  carefully  studied 
by  Mr,  H.  R,  Voth,  during  his  five  years'  residence  at  that  village  as  a  missionary. 
The  Powamu  ceremony  is  chosen  for  the  second  of  this  series  of  papers,  partly 
t>€cause  it  is  one  of  the  most  important,  complicated  and  interesting  of  those  held 
itOniibi,  and  partly  because  the  two  altars  and  four  sand  mosaics  belonging  to 
iHis  ceremony  have  been  reproduced  and  are  now  on  exhibition  in  this  Museum. 

GEORGE  A.  DORSEY, 
Curator,  Department  of  Anthropology. 

Chicago,  December  i,  1901. 
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Preface* 

Chaakmongwi:     Crier. 

Hikwiti:     A  small  feather  with  two  cotton  strings  tied  to  it 

Kihu:     House;  shrine, 

K^vakvai:     Thanks  I     Used  by  men  only* 

Ku^a:    A  sage  (Artemisia  frigida)*  attached  to  almost  alt  bahos* 

Kalthts^ka:     A  warrior;  warrior  priest 

Kdehoya:     A  candidate  to  be  initiated  into  a  secret  society* 

Kopichoki:     A  cedar  (use  to  light  ceremonial  cigarettes* 

Kikmongwi:     Village  chief* 

Mana:     A  maid;  virgin* 

Mongwikuru:     A  small  netted  gourd  used  in  ceremonies. 

M5ciata;     The  corn  husk  packet  on  the  bahos. 

Mongwi:     Chief;  chief  priest. 

Makwanpi:     An  aspergill  to  asperge  wUh  from  the  medicine  bowL 

Mongkoho:  A  notched  slab  with  turkey  ftathers,  which  is  ttfe  badge 
ol  office  of  certain  clans  and  priests. 

MOchapngOnkwava:     A  ceremonial  sash,  embroidered. 

Miidvi;     A  herb,  attached  to  nearly  all  bahos, 

A*k\vakwosii  A  prayer  offerings  consisting  of  a  small  feather  with  a 
short  cotton  string  tied  to  it 

NfOlOshhoya:     A  crook.  *     ••'* 

■^4tfii:     Society  emblem  or  standard. 

9^^'a:    A  white  ceremonial  blanket;  bridal  robe. 

Oongawa:     A  stew  of  corn,  mutton,  etc. 

Oniaotapi:     A  large  pipe  for  blowing  cloud  on  the  altar. 

°'ki:    Thin  paper  bread,  made  of  corn-meal  and  water. 

*^o^vatani:     To  fix  up:  put  in  shape;  put  in  order,  etc. 

^^okong:     The  God  of  war. 

^'^kuna:     Ceremonial  kilt. 

PQhtawi:     A  small  feather  with  a  cotton  string  tied  to  it. 

^'Papu:  An  imaginary  opening  in  the  Grand  Canon  from  which  the 
human  family  is  said  to  have  emerged,  and  which  is  represented 
in  kivas,  on  altars,  etc. 

^^^'^gapngwu:     The  announcing  of  a  ceremony. 

Taiwa:     Face;  facet  in  a  baho  stick. 

Taka:     Man. 

^alassi:     Corn  pollen. 

Tjponi:  The  badge  or  emblem  of  office  of  any  chief  priest.  It  con- 
sists of  a  corn  ear  wound  with  cotton  string  and  having  differ- 
ent kinds  of  feathers  tied  to  it;  also  some  pieces  of  shell,  tur- 
quoise, etc. 

TotOeqpi:     An  eagle- wing  bone  whistle. 
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THE  POWAMU.  CEREMONY.* 


1;    THE  PERSONNEL. 

The  ceremony  herein  described  is  celebrated  under  the  direct! 
of  the  chief  priest  of  the  Powamu  fraternity,  who  is  assisted  by  t 
Katcina  chief.  Until  1896  the  Powamu  chief  was  Siima,  of  t 
Honani  clan,  then  about  eighty-five  years  old.  Upon  his  death  in  t 
month  of  July  of  that  year,  his  younger  brother,  QOmahoiniwa  (j 
PL  XXXIX),  became  his  successor  and  has  held  that  position  e^ 
since.  Repeated  inquiry  on  my  part  at  different  sources  elicited  t 
information  that  Siima  himself  had  made  this  appointment  and  I: 
for  some  time  previous  given  his  brother  special  instruction  regard! 
the  duties  connected  with  the  office,  Q6mahoiniwa  is  probably  ab< 
seventy  years  old,  is  also  a  member  of  the  Honani  clan  and  belor 
to  various  religious  societies,  such  as  the  Snake,  Drab  Flute,  a 
Horn.  He  is  considered  one  of  the  best  informed  men  on  the  sor 
of  the  Hopi. 

The  part  of  the  Katcina  chief,  who  always  cooperates  with  I 
Powamu  chief,  was  taken  from  1 894-1 896,  inclusive,  by  a  compa 
tively  young  man  named  Moshohungwa,  of  the  Parrot  and  Crow  ch 
although  the  regular  Katcina  chief,  Talangakyoma,  was  at  that  ti 
still  living  and  performed  his  duties  on  other  occasions  where  th 
were  less  arduous.  The  only  reason  for  this,  that  I  could  learn,  v 
that  Talangakyoma  was  old  and  infirm  and  could  not  stand  the  stri 
of  the  nine-day  ceremony.  As  I  knew  him  to  be  of  a  feeble  consti 
tion,  I  am  disposed  to  give  credence  to  this  information.  When 
died  in  1895,  his  nephew,  Massavestiwa,  of  the  Katcina  clan  (son 
his  sister),  was  appointed  Katcina  chief.  Siima  protested  agaii 
this  appointment  and  wished  to  retain  Moshohungwa ;  the  princi] 
reason  given  by  him  was  that  Massavestiwa  knew  hardly  any  of  \ 
songs,  while  Moshohungwa  did  and  had  otherwise  had  experience 
assisting  in  the  ceremony.     Siima's  protest  was  overruled,  howev 

*The  nftme  Powtmu  Is  derived  from  ^avatami,  to  put  in  order,  in  proper  ihtpe  or  coadiii 
It  by  this  ceremony  the  ficldi  and  ftrdent  ire  put  In  proper  condition,  symbolically,  prolec 
iffftinit  destructive  forces  (find  storms,  snts,  etc.),  tnd  in  every  wty  consecrtted,  ts  it  were, 
the  approsching  plantinf  season. 
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by  the  viUage  chief,  Lotulomai,  who  is  at  the  same  time  asststaot 
pnVst  of  the  Soyal  ceremony,  and  who  also  urged  that  Massavestiwa*s 
inherited  claim  to  the  position  was  btjtttr  than  that  of  Moshohungwa. 
'^t  my  visit  to  Orailii  in  December,  1899,  however,  Moshohungwa 
toM  me  that  he  had  no%v  been  reinstated  as  Katcina  chief  and  that 
Massavestiwa  was  to  be  leader  of  the  Tataukiiamu  (the  Singer 
socif^ty)^  of  which  the  former  Katcina  chief,  Talangakyoma,  had  also 
be<*fi  leader,  and  in  the  1901  ceremony  Moshohungwa  again  acted  as 
Katcina  chief. 

Be&tdes  these  two  leaders,  from  eight  to  twelve  nu^n  g<.*nerally 
participated  in  the  ceremony.  These  belong  to  different  clans,  the 
^^*^Rer,  Reed,  Sand,  Crow,  Bow,  f^abbit  or  Tobacco,  Parrot,  and, 
P^^rhaps*  a  few  others.  In  addition  to  tht.^se,  a  *' sponsor"  of  every 
cariili^^it.*  for  initiation,  and  also  a  few  women,  are  present  on  the 
^^<?riing  of  the  Powamu  initiation  C4ircmgny,  which  will  be  fully 
^l^fSO-ibed  later  on. 

2.    KIVAS, 


The  Powamu  ceremony  proper,  as  well  as  its  introductory  cele- 
»^tioii  (Powalawu),  takes  place  in  the  Honani  (Hadger)  kiva,  which 
1^  ^Iso  known  as  the  Poivu!  (Butterfly),  Shuatyawa  (Straight  or  just 
.^^^nward),  and  Hochichwi  kiva  (Zigzag  kiva*). 

The  so-called  Katcina  initiation,  however,  which  takes  place  on 

"^  sixth  day  of  Powamu,  is  performed  in  the  Marau  kiva,  which  is 

.    ^  Only  kiva  in  Oraibi  that  belongs  exclusively  to  the  women.      Dur- 

*^'^  the  ceremony  beans  are  planted  and  grown  in  almost  all  the  kivas 

^he  village,  as  will  be  more  fully  explained  later  on. 

During  the  time  of  a  ceremony  no  one  is  allowed  to  enter  the 

|^'«^   in  which  it  takes  place.      The  men  who  usually  occupy  such  a 

^^'^,  when  not  in  use  for  ceremonial  days,  vacate  it  during  the  time 

^^  ^  ceremony  and  accept  the  hospitality  of  some  other  kiva  until  the 

^^'^omony  is  over.     This,   however,   applies  in  this  case  only  to  the 

^^nani  kiva;  those  in  which  only  beans  are  grown  are  used  as  usual. 

3.    THE  TIME  OF  THE   CELEBRATION. 


The  Hopi  determine  their  months  by  the  moon,  tht/  name  ''for 
^oon  and  month,  mtiyawtiu,  being  the  same.      The  time  from  the  new 

*It  iff  fftated  that  the  name  **Shu4tyawa"  is  sometimes  used  because  the  badger^s  hole 
"roDidown"  into  the  earth  :  the  name"  ZigzaK"  because  formerly  the  Bow  clan  owned  that  kiva 
*itb  the  Badfer  clan  and  because  Hopi  bows  are  often  decorated  with  a  white  zigzag  line  running 
i!oBr  the  whole  length  of  the  bow. 
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moon  until  the  moon  <Mies,"  that  is,  until  another  new  moon  appeal 
constitutes  a  month.  The  period  which  corresponds  approximate 
to  our  month  of  February  is  called  Powamuya.*  In  this  month,  t 
beginning  of  which  sometimes  overlaps  with  the  last  days  of  Januai 
the  Powamu  ceremony  takes  place.  Whether  the  month  derived 
name  from  the  ceremony,  or  vice  versa,  I  cannot  say,  but  the  infom 
tion  thus  far  obtained  on  this  point  justifies  the  belief  that  the  forn 
alternative  is  the  case.  Following  are  the  dates  when  the  ceremon 
took  place  in  the  years  observed  : 

PowALAwu.  Powamu. 

In  1894 February   4  February  13-21 

In  1895 Not  recorded  February   3-1 1 

In  1896 February  14  February  22  to 

March  2 

In  1897 February    i  '    Februatry   9-17 

In  1898 January    23  February    2-10 

In  1899 Not  observed 

In  1900 Not  observed 

In  1901 January    20  January    30  to 

February   7 

4.    POWALAWU,  THE  INTRODUCTORY  CEREMONY. 

About  eight  days  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  Powamu  cerem< 
proper  an  interesting  one-day  ceremony  takes  place,  known  as  Po' 
lawn.  It  is  still  an  open  question  with  the  writer  whether  this  p 
formance  should  not  be  treated  as  an  independent  ceremony  rat 
than  as  a  part  of  the  Powamu  celebration,  and  it  may  be  found  \x\ 
further  study  that  originally,  at  any  rate,  it  was  a  distinct,  indepe 
ent  ceremony.  But  the  facts  that  other  nine-day  celebrations 
preceded  by  a  short  ceremony, t  that  most  of  the  participants 
Powalawu  also  take  part  in  Powamu,  that  the  same  leaders  of!iciat< 
both  ceremonies,  and,  especially,  that  a  close  relation  ^eems  to  e: 
between  the  two,  justify  its  treatment  for  the  present  as  a  part  of  f 
introductory  to  the  Powamu  ceremony. 

Below  are  given  the  names  and  clan  relations  of  the  participa 
in  the  years  1896,  1S98  and  1901.  In  the  other  years  I  failed 
record  the  names,  but  they  were  nearly  the  same  : 


'From  *'^0watinti,"  to  put  in  proper  ihtpe.  In  order,  or  In  proper  condition,  and  Mar/« 
month. 

« tThii  Iff  uffutlly  ctlled  taholawu,  and  fenerally  ttkei  place  In  the  evenlnf ;  tooietlaiM, 
ever,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Snake  and  Antelope  fraternities,  in  the  mominf .  The  announcemti 
the  next  morning  uf  the  cominf  ceremony  is  called  Hnfapmgittu^  or  someilmet  simply  rA««i 
(to  cry  oat  or  announce). 


I 
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1896. 

Snma  ;  chief  Powamu  priest^  Honant  (Badger)  clan. 
Massavt^stiwa  ;  chief  Katcioa  priest,  Katcina  clan, 
Qdmahoiniwa  (Siima's  brother)  j    Honani  (Badger)  clan* 
Koyongainiwa  ;  Honarti  (Badger)  clan* 
Lomaashniwa  ;  Tuvva  (Sand)  clan. 
QOtcwuyaoma  ;  Honani  (Badger)  clan. 
PiinfiamCniwa;  Honani  (Badger)  clan. 
Q0yang6liwa ;  Honani  (Badger)  clan. 
Wungwniima  ;  Pakab(Reed)  clan. 
Mafihaheptiwa  ;  Hanani  (Badger)  clan, 
Massaveima  ;  Tavo  (Rabbit)  and  Piva  (Tobacco)  clan* 
>[osahung\va;  Karro  (Parrot),  A ngwusha  (Crow)  and  Kat^' 
cina  clan. 

189S, 

I  QQmahoiniwa  ;  chief  Powamu  priest,  Honani  (Badger)  c!an^ 

a  Massavestiwa  ;  chief  Katctna  priest,  Katcina  clan. 

5  Kiwanhungwa  ;  Pihkash  (Voting  Corn  Ear)  clan* 

4  Koyongainiwa  ;  Honani  (Badger)  clan* 

5  Lomaashniwa  ;  Tuwa  (Sand)  clan. 

6  Qotcvvuyaoma  ;   Honani  (Badger)  clan. 

7  QOyawaima  ;  Honani  (Badger)  clan. 

8  Matswo  ;   Honani  (Badger)  clan. 

9  Massaveima  ;  Tavo  (Rabbit)  and  Piva  (Tobacco)  clan. 
10  A  small  boy  (name  not  recorded). 

1 90 1 . 

1  QOmahoiniwa  ;   Honani  (Badger)  clan. 

2  Koyongainiwa  ;   Honani  (Badger)  clan. 

3  Kashwahtiwa  ;  Honani  (Badger)  clan. 

4  Lomaashniwa  ;  Tuwa  (Sand)  clan. 

5  Massaveima  ;  Tavo  (Rabbit)  and  Piva  (Tobacco)  clan. 

6  Mosahungwa  ;  Karro  (Parrot),    Angwusha   (Crow)  and  Kat- 

cina clan. 

7  Shuyurztima  ;  Pakab  (Reed)  clan.    . 

At  about  sunrise  of  the  day  appointed  for  the  Powamu  ceremony, 
the  men,  having  been  notified  by  the  Powamu  priest  on  the  preceding 
day,  begin  to  assemble  in  the  kiva.  The  leaders  bring  with  them  their 
boxes  and  bags  with  feathers,  paints,  roots,  corn-meal,  etc.,  and  also 
some  sticks  for  bahos*,  various  herbs,  and  other  objects  to  be  used  in 

*Sometiaiet  the  chief  priest  prepares  the  sticks  for  the  bahoi  on  the  previous  day,  as  they  are 
■saally  crowded  for  time  the  next  day. 
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Pl.  XL.    Pipes.  Reeo  Cigarette  and  Fust. 


1.  Omawtapi  (cloud  blower).  Procured  from  Siima.  Had  been  titei! 
him  in  many  ceremonks. 

2.  Kopichoki  (cedar  bark  fuse),  used  for  lighting  a  reed  ci|^arette;  tometi 
also  used  for  other  purposes. 

3.  Chon;^otki  (reed  cigarette).  Used  for  smoking  on  to  Katcinat,  etc.  1 
as  well  as  the  kopichoki  was  made  by  and  obtained  from  the  pipe-lighter 
Powaniu  ceremony. 

4.  Sakwachon^o  {^rt^ii  pipe),  m.ide  of  a  greenish  stone  and  lucd  in  c 
monies  only. 

5  10  9.  Various  tyfies  of  Hopi  pipes  used  in  ceremonies  as  well  as  fore 
monial  smoking. 


}  ^»iU»  CdLUWOJAM    ItUSEUM. 


AMTHROPOLOGV,   Pu  MLI 


Pl.  XLI.    Bahos,  Etc. 


1.  Sun  baho  at  prepared  by  differeht  fratemitiet. 

2.  Sun  baho  as  prepared  by  the  Kwan  (Agave)  fraternity. 

3.  Sun  baho,  same  as  No.  i,  but  with  two  com  husk  packets. 

4.  Common  double  green  baho,  made  by  different  fratemitiet. 

5.  Common  double  halio,  one  stick  green,  the  other  black,  and  from  this  faM 
also  called  tiaaiongwa/10.    Made  by  members  of  the  Powamu  fraternity  only. 


I     1 
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Pu  XLil.    PowALAWu  Sand  Mosaic. 


Fully  described  and  explained  in  the  text  of  tfie  paper.    (See  fmget  7$-?^) 
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the  ceremony,  and  last  but  not  least,  a  supply  of  pipes  (see  PL  XL) 
and  native  tobacco  (Nicotina  attenuata  Tow).  Smoking  is  a  very 
important  feature  in  every  Hopi  ceremony.  First  the  kiva  is  swept,  a 
fire  built  and  then  some  silent  smoking  is  indulged  in,  every  new- 
comer joining  the  smokers.  The  Powamu  priest  then  retires  to  the 
northwest  cornier  of  the  kiva,  the  place  usually  occupied  by  the  chief 
priest  in  all  Hopi  ceremonies  and  begins  making  bahos  or  prayer 
sticks,  in  which  he  is  assisted  by  the  Katcina  chief.  These  bahos  con- 
sist of  two  sticks  about  four  and  one-half  inches  long  and  three-eighths 
to  one-half  an  inch  thick,  one  of  which  he  paints  entirely  green,  the 
other  black  ;  with  the  exception  of  a  small  notch  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  green  stick,  which  is  called  the  face  (Jaiwa)  of  the  baho  and  is 
painted  light  brown.  These  two  sticks  are  tied  together,  and  to  the 
obverse  side  is  fastened  a  small  pouch  made  of  corn  husk  containing 
some  corn-meal  mixed  with  honey.  To  this  pouch  is  fastened  a  small 
feather  of  a  tokoiska^  a  buffalo  or  cow  bird  (Molothrus  ater  obscurus 
Gmel.)  To  the  obverse  side  of  the  sticks  are  tied  a  small  turkey 
feather,  a  sprig  of  kuiia  (Artemisia  frigida)  and  a  sprig  of  ma^i 
(Guetteriza  Euthamiaj).  (See  PI.  XLI.)  The  chiefs  then  make  four 
other  double  bahos,  which  are  essentially  the  same  as  the  above,  but 
are  put  into  certain  baho  stands  to  be  described  presently,  while  the 
others  are  carried  to  the  various  kivas  the  next  day.  At  about  this 
time  one  of  the  men  belonging  to  the  Sand  clan — generally  Lomaash- 
niwa — is  sent  after  dry  sand  for  the  sand  mosaic.  He  takes  with 
him  a  little  corn-meal  and  two  nakwakwosis^  which  one  of  the  two 
leaders  has  made.  Arriving  at  the  sand  hill  he  holds  the  nakwakw^sis 
and  meal  to  his  lips,  whispers  a  silent  prayer,  deposits  both  on  the 
*  sand  hill  and  then  fills  his  blanket  with  sand  and  takes  it  to  the  kiva. 
Here  several  men  at  once  commence  making  the  sand  mosaic  (see 
PI.  XLH),  while  others  prepare  the  accessories  to  be  placed  around 
the  mosaic.  They  first  make  the  sun  symbol  in  the  center.  The 
four  circles  represent  the  perihelion  of  the  sun  and  are  called  ''house 
of  the  sun,**  the  yellow  being  with  the  Hopi  the  color  of  the  north, 
the  blue  or  green*  of  the  west,  the  red  of  the  south,  the  white  of  the 
east,  and  the  black  of  the  northeast  or  the  above.  For  the  south- 
west, representing  the  below,  different  colors,  are  used,  and  in  this 
instance  below  is  probably  represented  by  the  groundwork  or  field  of 
the  mosaic  itself.  The  four  arrow-shaped  projections  on  th^  four 
sides  of  the  sand  mosaic  and  the  lines  running  through  them,  repre- 
sent house  blossoms (kihut'sihuata),  here,  of  course,  of  the  "houses  of 

*Tht  Hopi  call  the  various  shades  of  blue  and  the  darker  or  Muish  shades  of  frt«a  smlw 
•wMtum,   For  the  light  "  grass  green  '*  shades,  however,  the  j  have  aiother  word,  wt^ktnr^u. 
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PowALAWu  Altar. 


Pl.  XLIIU    Powalawu  Altam. 

EXPLANATION  OP  THE  ALTAR. 


1.  Sun  symbol  with  a  quaru  crystal  in  the  center. 

2.  The  rayi  of  the  sun. 

3.  The  four  world  quarters,  the  yellow  representing  the  Boctb 
the  west;  the  red,  the  south;  the  white,  the  east;  the  black,  the  abc 
field  itself  probably  the  below. 

4.  Not  identified,  probably  thunderbolts. 

5.  Baho  stands,  with  the  following  variations:  The  one  on  %Yi 
contains  a  sprig  of  shiwahpi  (Bigelovia  Bigelovii)  and  a  yellow  singh 
The  one  on  the  west  a  sprig  of  howakpi  (Artemisia  filifolia)  and  a 
The  one  on  the  south  a  sprig  of  hunwi  (Fallugia  paradoxa)  and  a  red 
one  on  the  east  a  sprig  of  massishiwahpi  (Bigelovia  Bigelovii).  The 
a  distinction  between  this  Bigelovia  and  that  on  the  north  side,  the 
being  smaller  than  the  other. 

6.  Foo<l  balls,  made  of  sweet  corn-meal. 

7.  Keed  tubes  containing  small  oriole  feathers. 

8.  Balls  made  of  clay  and  painted  black;  to  be  offered  t 
storm  god. 

9.  Keed  tubes  containing  small  blue-bird  feathers. 

10.  Corn  husk  with  some  corn-meal  and  a  mouse. 

11.  Spearheads. 

12.  Medicine  bowl  and  aspergill. 

1 3.  Tray  with  meal  made  of  various  seeds. 

14.  Tray  with  bahos  (prayer  sticks). 

15.  The  Natsi  (standard)  of  the  Powamu  fraternity, 

16.  Eagle  wing  bone  whistle. 

17.  Tiponi,  the  palladium  of  the  chief  Powamu  priest 
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the  sun.***  A  smnll  qunrtz  crystal,  to  which  an  eagle  feather  pfihtavi 
(rc»^d)  is  attached,  is  pbced  in  the  center  of  tht'  sun  symboL  This  is 
call^^lthe  heart  of  the  sun*  The  four  white  lines  with  branch-like 
pro jiH.' lion ^,  and  the  seven  red  lines  emanating  from  the  sun  symbol 
proper,  represent  eaj^le  feathers  and  bunches  of  red  horsehair,  both  of 
wHidj  symbolize  the  *^tawa  s&imiimt**  (sun  beard)  or  the  rays  of  the 

The  accessories  to  the  sand    mosaic   consist    of   the   following 
ot>j^ts: 

Nos,  1—41     Four  baho'/tffjfr/wdj  (baho,  or  prayer  stick  '* fields"), 

THc^se  consist  of  a  clay  stand  two  and  on^-half  by  two  and  one- half  by 

ftvo  and  three-quarters  inches  in  size,  painted  black*     In  these  are 

in^itTted  at  one  end  a  small  n^oliishh^ya  (crook)  about  five  and  one-half 

intrhes  long,  to  which  a  turkey  feather  is  fastened.     The  crook  is  in 

Hopi  ceremoniology  the  symbol  of  life  in  its  various  stages*     Next  to 

^'^''s  stands  one  of  the  four  balios,  already  described,    representing 

^^rn,  1)1^  main  subsistence  of  the   Hopi,     These   double   bahos    are 

^^^mvtimes  called   **jfr(H>*'  (corn  ears);  and  then  a  sprig  of  an  herb  to 

^  "*ch  four  ^<Y''/''  *^^^t  (Icteria  virens),  feathers  are  tied,     Somt-times 

^*^arsi  (fly -catcher)  feathers  are  used  instead.     The  herbs  differ  in  the 

^^^^  stands.     The  one  on  the  north  side  is  a  jMi^<i////(BigeIoviii  bige- 

^^"*«);  the  one  on  the  west  a  //i?74'i7>6// (Artemisia  filifolia),  on  the  south 

/^^nrt'/ (Fallugia  paradoxa)  and  on  the  east  a  massi  s/iiivtj/ipi  {V^\^,k:\0' 

'^  l^igeloviij).     These  four  herbs,  and  especially  the  two  varieties  of 

'^•'•t/////,  are  used  in  making  the  wind-breaks  in  the  fields,  and  their  use 

^^^    signifies  a  prayer  or  wish  for  protection  of  the  plants  and  corn 

^^inst  the  destructive  sand  storms  for  which  these  wind-breaks  are 

"^^ V.    Next  to  the  herb  is  inserted  an  eagle  leather,  to  which  four  sikatsi 

J^.^'^Catcher)  feathers  are  tied  as  a  prayer  for  warm  weather  when   the 

^^s  come.     As  the  Hopi  use  the  term  sikatsi  rather  promiscuously 


1 


I 


p^  *ThesquareoQ  the  tand  mosaic  shown  on  Pis.  XXXVIII  and  XLVII  iscalled  kthu:\ni\  the  four 

,^^    *^el  corD-oeal  lines  made  on  the  kiva  or  house  walls  in  many  ceremonies  are  designated  by  the 

«^*'*^    name.    AM  Hopi  houses  are  said  to  have  imasinary /MuaM  (blossoms)  and  ngnyata  (roots) 
^4 


^^^tr 


^n  the  eighth  day  ol  thos«  Powamu  celebrations,  following  an  extended  or  complete  Wowochim 

^^  ony,  the  Powamu  phest  buries  four  bahos,  one  on  each  side  of  the  villase.     He  dii^s  a  hole  on 

On   ^^^*'^'  ^"^  close  to  the  foundation  of  four  houses,  standing  on  the  outside  of  the  vill.tge  (one 

^^^^  n:rth.  one  on  the  west,  one  on  the  south  and  one  on  the  east  side),  places  a  baho  into  the 

^.     ^^t)g.  leaning  it  against  the  foundation,  and  covers  it  up  with  earth.  These  four  bahos  arc  called 

'^^ayata  (roots)  of  the  Tillage  or  of  the  houses. 

. .        tin  the  large  sun  discs  worn  on  the  back  by  the  flute  players  in  the  flute  ceremony  these  two 

^cis  are  used  to  represent  the  rays.    Furthermore,  in  two  ancient  bowls  iu  the  collection  of 

/****»colored  porterr  and  on  a  gourd  drum  In  this  Museum  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  pictured  by 

'^'^  which  rcry  cie^rly  represent  eagle  feathers  and  by  red  lines,  which  by  the  Hopi  are  said  to 

'^'^♦nt  bunches  of  xtd  horsehair. 

:The  Hopi  distinguish  between  the  t  igelovia  on  the  north  side  of  the  altar  and  the  Bigelovia 
*^^^caft  aide,  claiming  that  the  first,  the  shtpwahpi,  is  a  somewhat  smaller  plant  than  the  latter, 
^'^•sst  (grsT)  sktpwakpt. 


i  If #  ^iU  )*^  i*'^#»t  f  itr     ; 

fm  ^Aitf*  "tf^H  mn\l9>f  L  liR^  4M#»45VitI     ,1  Mi!5P:*ill»  J'jrj;*>ltV   *<•  St^l'l''  <  *llll,TilP 

» it M It ^ If t* II  1^3 W^  tu  f j h£li I  ftUt--l\  I X If i  I       >< ' 

-ct*i*U*vl  *i>Hjii  Il*.irt*  *4tmiii,mii:,ft*jtJuJ  hf^lt     ♦r 

_         '    fcV*<**iii't  H  fin*  3/^4' I,  ^1.  ,j  rn^^^  ^UfMi  il»uti  1110"' 

**'>Mfi    '-^^    f>«f-*^'  ?^ii.  Jill's' 
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for  different  small  birds  with  yellow  and  greenish  feathers,  such  ai 
the  fly-catchers  and  certain  kinds  of  warblers,  it  is  very  probable  that: 
feathers  of  any  of  these  birds  are  used  on  this  eagle  feather.  To  the 
latter  is  also  fastened  a  small  netted  wheel,  the  rim  of  which  is  made 
of  a  coliwi  (A triplex  canescens,  Nutt)  stick,  the  network  being  of 
yucca  leaf  fibers  (Yucca  augustifolio  Pursh),  To  this  wheel  are  tied 
four  chat  feathers*.  The  last  object  inserted  in  this  baho  stand  is  a 
short  stick  called  taka  baho  (man  baho),  pointed  at  both  ends  and 
made  of  the  stem  of  duma  (Clcome  integrifolia,  Nutt)  (C.  serrulata 
Pursh).  This  stick  is  colored  yellow  in  the  stand  on  the  north  side, 
green  on  the  west,  red  on  the  south  and  white  on  the  east  stand.  To 
this  stick  is  fastened  2i  yahpa  feather.  Some  uncertainty  exists  about 
the  identity  of  this  bird.  Dr.  Edgar  A.  Mearns  in  his  '*  Ornithologi- 
cal vocabulary  of  the  Moki  Indians, "f  mentions  a  *'yahpa**  and 
identifies  it  as  Clark's  nut-cracker  (Nutcifraya  Columbiana).  But  the 
feather  in  the  original  baho  stand  now  on  exhibition  in  this  Museum 
is  certainly  not  that  of  a  nut-cracker,  but  is  almost  beyond  doubt 
from  a  smaller  bird,  perhaps  from  the  wing  of  a  Vermillion  fly-catcher. 
This  baho  is  always  made  hy  K  kaiehiakmongwi  (warrior  chief),  now 
Ko/ongainiwa,  and  is  said  to  represent  a  kaUhtaka  (warrior)  standing 
at  the  end  of  the  baho  stand,  keeping  watch  over  and  protecting  the 
various  objects  on  the  baho  stand.  The  various  objects  are  prepared 
by  different  men.     (See  PI.  XLIII.) 

Nos.  5-8.  Four  food  balls,  made  of  dough  which  is  prepared 
from  various  kinds  of  native  food  {iapoci^  ktuant,  saku,  y^^nga^ 
muyanikiy  pikamtosiy  pinon  nuts,  formerly  also  meat  of  buffalo,  deer, 
antelope,  etc.),  and  enough  of  pikamiosi,  (pulverized //liTaw/,  a  mush 
of  sweet  corn-meal),  and  water  to  give  the  dough  the  proper  consist- 
ency. These  are  said  to  serve  as  food  for  the  clouds  when  deposited 
outside  of  the  village. 

Nos.  9-12.  Four  clay  balls,  made  of  the  same  clay  and  painted 
with  the  same  color  as  the  baho  stands.  Over  each  ball  is*  laid  an 
eagle  feather,  nak^oakwosif  which  it  was  noticed  on  one  occasion  was 
made  by  Massavestiwa. 

Nos.  13-16.  Four  flint  spear  points.  These  were  brought  in  by 
Koyongainiwa,  who  represents  POokong,  the  God  of  war  and  pro- 
tection, in  the  Soyal  ceremony.  J 

•The  POokong  on  the  Oratbl  tnake  altar  hat  a  alinilar  wheel  on  hit  back  and  \h9  0mfiimmmmt 
in  the  Oraibi  Qaqol  ceremony  ahoot  hand  arrowa  at  auch  wheela.  In  both  caaet  the  wbtti  it  aaM  to 
represent  a  shield.  In  thia  case,  however.  QOmahoiniwa  asserts  that  it  simply  reprcaonti  a  wlMtl 
(f/^//a)and  the  feather  with  the  wheel  also  serves  as  a  protection  against  the  dettrnctivt  Mad 
storms.    It  is  called  kukttktsi  (sand  storm  shutter). 

t Anthropologist,  Vol.  IX.,  No.  12. 

tTheOraibi  Soyal  Cercmooy.Field  Columbian  Mute        Anthropological Seriei,Vol.  Ill, No. t* 
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SCtNCl    m   CONHECHQK   WiTH     THE    POWALAWU   CEHCMOHV. 


Pl.  XLIV.    Scenes  in  Connection  with  the  Powauwu  Ccmemonv. 


a.    Priests  singing  around  the  Powalawu  altar, 

^.    One  of  the  priests  blowing    small  blue-bird  and  fly*catcher  feathers 
through  the  hatchway  of  the  kiva  during  the  Powalawu  ceremony. 
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No.  3i,     A  tifioeqfi\  a  bon^  whistle,  made  of  an  eagle  wing  bone. 

No.  32.  A  corn  husk  with  parts  of  butterflies  and  pieces  of  dif- 
ferent  roots. 

No.  33.  A  corn  husk,  containing  the  dessicated  remains  of  a 
small  mouse  (Jamolco)  and  a  small  quantity  of  corn-meal,  made  in  the 
kiva  from  a  corn  ear  that  is  nearly  white  and  which  was  first  slightly 
roasted  at  the  fireplace. 

At  about  noon  the  altar  is  finished  and  at  once  the  men  arrange 
themselves  around  it.  (See  PI.  XLIVn.)  Usually  the  Hopi  divest 
themselves  of  all  clothing  when  participating  in  a  kiva  ceremony  and 
loosen  their  hair.  In  this  case  they  all  keep  on  their  clotheSy  but 
loosen  their  hair.  Another  unusual  feature  is  that  no  one  holds  any- 
thing in  the  hand  to  beat  time  with — a  rattle  or  eagle  feather — as  is 
usually  the  case.  Later  in  the  ceremony,  however,  the  chief  priest 
beats  time  with  the  aspergill,  when  not  using  it  for  asperging. 

When  all  arc  seated,  Massaveima,  who  usually  acts  as  Pip^ 
mongwi  (Tobacco  chief),  lights  a  pipe  at  the  fireplace,  hands  it  to  the 
Powamu  priest,  and  all  then  silently  smoke,  the  pipe  being  handed 
from  one  to  the  other.  As  soon  as  all  have  smoked,  the  Powamu 
priest  offers  a  short  prayer  and  then 

The  First  Five  Songs  are  sung,  in  which  singing  all  join  and  dur* 
ing  which  no  performance  of  any  kind,  not  even  rattling  or  beating 
of  time,  takes  place. 

Sixth  Song.  The  Powamu  priest  takes  from  the  corn  husk  (No. 
32)  a  piece,  or  maybe  more,  of  root,  crushes  it  between  his  teeth  and 
drops  it  into  the  medicine  bowl.* 

Sti'enth  Song.  The  Powamu  priest  throws  the  meal  from  the  tray 
(No.  27)  on  the  sand  mosaic,  a  little  at  a  time,  at  intervals  of  from 
four  to  six  minutes,  repeating  this  twelve  times.  The  song  treats  of 
different  kinds  of  seeds  and  is  very  long.  The  same  words  are 
repeated  in  every  stanza  with  the  exception  of,  I  believe,  two  lines» 
I  I    which  are  different  in  every  stanza. 

Eighth  Song,     This  is  also  of  considerable  length.     The  Powamu 

I  ^1    priest  picks  up  the  aspergill  (No.  25)  and  stirs  with  it  the  contents  of 

the  medicine  bowl,  after  which  he  sprinkles  it,  a  little  at  a  time,  during 

the  song,  on  the  mosaic  which  is  now  covered  with  the  meal.     The 

pieces  of  root  and  butterflies  are  also  dipped  out  of  the  bowl  with  the 

aspergill  and  thrown  on  the  sand  mosaic.     This  song  treats  of  various 

birds  and  the  different  kinds  of  food  that  the  Hopi  use,  and  is  probably 

a  prayer  for  blessings  upon  these  articles  so  essential  to  the  Hopi. ' 
—  ■  f  ■■— ^— 

*He  tayt  he  used  (our  differeol  kinds:  tptctia^  pplina^  kcsana  and  k$mina^  noot  of  which 
have  been  identified. 
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No.  31.     A  tdtifeqpif  a  bone  whistle,  made  of  an  eagle  wing  bone. 

No.  32.  A  corn  husk  with  parts  of  butterflies  and  pieces  of  dif* 
ferent  roots. 

No.  33.  A  corn  husk,  containing  the  dessicated  remains  of  a 
small  mouse  (Jamotco)  and  a  small  quantity  of  corn-meal,  made  in  the 
kiva  from  a  corn  car  that  is  nearly  white  and  which  was  first  slightly 
roasted  at  the  fireplace. 

At  about  noon  the  altar  is  finished  and  at  once  the  men  arrange 
themselves  around  it.  (See  PI.  XLIVa.)  Usually  the  Hopi  divest 
themselves  of  all  clothing  when  participating  in  a  kiva  ceremony  and 
loosen  their  hair.  In  this  case  they  all  keep  on  their  clothes,  but 
loosen  their  hair.  Another  unusual  feature  is  that  no  one  holds  any- 
thing ii^  the  hand  to  beat  time  with — a  rattle  or  eagle  feather — as  is 
usually  the  case.  Later  in  the  ceremony,  however,  the  chief  priest 
beats  time  with  the  aspcrgill,  when  not  using  it  for  asperging. 

When  all  are  seated,  Massaveima,  who  usually  acts  as  Pip^ 
mongwi  (Tobacco  chief),  lights  a  pipe  at  the  fireplace,  hands  it  to  the 
Powamu  priest,  and  all  then  silently  smoke,  the  pipe  being  handed 
from  one  to  the  other.  As  soon  as  all  have  smoked,  the  Powamu 
priest  offers  a  short  prayer  and  then 

The  First  Five  Songs  are  sung,  in  which  singing  all  join  and  dur- 
ing which  no  performance  of  any  kind,  not  even  rattling  or  beating 
of  time,  takes  place. 

Sixth  Song,  The  Powamu  priest  takes  from  the  corn  husk  (No. 
32)  a  piece,  or  maybe  more,  of  root,  crushes  it  between  his  teeth  and 
drops  it  into  the  medicine  bowl.* 

Sa^enth  Song,  The  Powamu  priest  throws  the  meal  from  the  tray 
(No.  27)  on  the  sand  mosaic,  a  little  at  a  time,  at  intervals  of  from 
four  to  six  minutes,  repeating  this  twelve  times.  The  song  treats  of 
different  kinds  of  seeds  and  is  very  long.  The  same  words  are 
repeated  in  every  stanza  with  the  exception  of,  I  believe,  two  lines, 
which  are  different  in  every  stanza. 

FAghth  Song,  This  is  also  of  considerable  length.  The  Powamu 
priest  picks  up  the  aspergill  (No.  25)  and  stirs  with  it  the  contents  of 
the  medicine  bowl,  after  which  he  sprinkles  it,  a  little  a^  a  time,  during 
the  song,  on  the  mosaic  which  is  now  covered  with  the  meal.  The 
pieces  of  root  and  butternies  are  also  dipped  out  of  the  bowl  with  the 
aspergill  and  thrown  on  the  sand  mosaic.  This  song  treats  of  various 
birds  and  the  different  kinds  of  food  that  the  Hopi  use,  and  is  probably 
a  prayer  for  blessings  upon  these  articles  so  essential  to  the  Hopi. ' 

*He  says  he  used  four  different  kinds:  /#/#««.  p^tina^  Ifsana  and  A^mina,  nont  of  wlilcll 
have  been  Identified. 
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Ntmth  San^.  Koyongaintwa  tak^s  the  bone  whistle  (No.  31)  and 
the  yellow  reed  lube  (No.  5,  obscured  on  the  plate  by  a  baho  stand) 
from  the  north  side  of  the  altati  ascends  the  ladder  about  half  way» 
so  that  his  head  is  just  emerging  from  the  hatchway,  and  blows  the 
yellow  feathers  and  corn  pollen  from  the  tube  through  the  hatchway 
towards  the  north,  which  he  follows  by  a  few  short,  sharp  notes  from 
the  whistle.  (See  PL  XLIV,  ^, )  He  then  returns  to  the  altar, 
replaces  the  reed  tube  and  repeats  the  same  performance  in  exactly 
the  sam€  manner  with  the  yellow  tubes  on  the  west^  south  and  east 
sides  of  the  altar  respectively!  always  blowing  and  whistling,  how- 
ever, in  the  corresponding  direction*  When  ht  has  concluded  he 
hands  the  whistle  to  the  I'owamu  priest,  who  has  been  moving  the 
aspergill  up  and  down  to  the  time  of  the  song. 

Trni/i  Sang,  Koyongainiwa  takes  the  black  reed  tube  from  the 
northwest  side  of  the  attar  (No.  17,  obscured  on  the  plate  by  the 
medicine  bowl),  ascends  the  ladder  as  before,  blows  from  it  the  blue- 
bird feather  and  powdered  specular  iron  through  the  hatchway 
towards  the  northwest*  Returning,  he  does  not  put  the  tube  in  its 
former  place,  but  deposits  it  at  the  outside  end  of  the  north  baho 
stand.  He  then  repeats  the  same  performance  with  the  other  black 
tubes  (Nos.  18,  19  and  lo),  blowing  towards  the  southwest,  south* 
east  and  northeast  respectively.  The  tube  from  the  southwest  corner 
he  deposits  with  the  east,  the  southeast  with  the  south  and  the  north- 
east with  the  east  baho  stand,  always  near  the  outside  end.  He  next 
takes  the  spear  point  from  the  northwest  side  of  the  altar  (No.  13, 
obscured  on  the  plate  by  the  medicine  bowl),  puts  a  small  pinch  of 
specular  iiron  on  its  point,  ascends  the  ladder  in  the  same  manner  as 
before,  blows  the  powder  toward  the  northwest,  then  licks  some 
honey  from  the  spear  point  which  he  had  previously  put  on  when  he 
placed  the  points  around  the  mosaic  and  ejects*  it  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. Returning  to  the  altar,  he  replaces  the  spear  point  and  then 
repeats  the  same  performance  with  the  remaining  three  points  (Nos. 
14,  15  and  16)  towards  the  southwest,  southeast  and  northeast, 
always  replacing  them  to  their  respective  places.  When  he  is 
through  the  song  ceases.  One  of  the  younger  members  is  now  sent 
as  a  rpessenger  with  the  four  clay  balls  (Nos.  9-12)  and  the  nakwak- 
wosis  lying  over  them.  He  is  told  to  run  fast  and  to  deposit  the 
four  balls  at  four  different  places,  somewhere  west  and  south  of  the 
village.     As  near  as  I  could  learn,  he  deposits  them  near  or  on  trails 

*This  act.  which  occurs  very  frequently  in  Hop!  ccremoniei .  is  not  an  ejection  of  spittle.  The 
tongue  ti  pushed  between  the  ll|»s,  then  quiclcly  withdrawn  and  the  material  un  the  tongue  (honey, 
pieces  o(  roots,  herbs,  etc.)  is  then  forcibly  blown  out,  mixed,  of  course,  with  a  small  quantity  ol 
saliva. 
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Football  Race.— Growing  Beans  in  Kiva. 


Pu  XLV. 

li.    FciothAll  race.  ' 

b.    Growing  beam  in  the  kiva. 
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leading  to  the  village.  Such  offerings  are  usually  deposited  on  the 
four  sides,  north,  west,  south  and  east,  of  the  village,  but  I  have 
been  told  repeatedly  that  these  balls  and  feathers  were  offerings  to 
Huicangwu,  the  God  of  the  High  Winds  and  Sand  Storms,  which  the 
Hopi  so  much  dread,  because  they  destroy  so  much  of  their  crop 
either  by  covering  it  with  sand,  by  cutting  it  off  as  the  sharp  particles 
of  sand  are  swept  along  the  ground  with  great  velocity,  or  by  drying 
it  up.  These  sand  storms  almost  invariably  come  from  the  south- 
west and  the  west,  the  direction  in  which  these  offerings  were 
deposited.  I  was  also  informed  that  the  places  where  these  offerings 
are  deposited  mark  the  shortest  circuit  of  certain  races  which  take 
place  shortly  after  the  Powamu  ceremony  is  over.  In  these  contest^ 
the  racers*  start  oh  the  west  side  of  the  mesa,  run  around  the  point 
of  the  mesas  as  close  as  possible  and  ascend  on  the  east  side.  At  the 
next  race,  a  few  days  later,  the  circuit  is  larger,  and  it  enlarges  with 
each  race,  so  that  at  last  the  whole  distance  described  is  from  eight 
to  ten  miles,  but  does  not,  I  was  told,  go  inside  of  the  places  where 
those  four  black  balls  are  deposited. f     (See  PI.  XLV,  a,) 

Eleventh  Song,  As  soon  as  this  messenger  starts  the  eleventh 
song  is  commenced,  during  which  nothing  takes  place,  the  chief  priest 
only  beating  time  with  the  aspergill.' 

Twelfth  Song.  At  its  conclusion  four  men  take  a  little  cord-meal 
from  the  baho  tray  and  each  then  puts  into  his  blanket  one  of  the 
baho  stands,  the  food  ball  and  the  two  reed  tubes,  and  takes  them 
outside  of  the  village;  the  one  having  the  objects  from  the  north  side 
of  the  altar  going  to  the  north  side  of  the  village,  the  one  with  those 
from  the  west  side  going  to  the  west  side,  etc.  These  four  messen- 
gers were  all  different  in  1896  and  1901,  except  Lomaashniwa.  He 
took  out  the  west  side  objects  both  in  1896  and  1898  and  the  east  side 
objects  in  J901.  I  followed  him  in  1896  to  the  west  and  in  1901  to 
the  east  side,  and  Moshohungwa  in  1898  to  the  east  side  of  the  mesa. 
Arriving  at  a  place  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  village  and  about 
one-third  down  the  trail  to  the  valley  the  messenger  stopped,  held 

*The  races  all  ttart  on  the  west  side  of  the  villaffc;  the  first  from  a  place  called  Tlpckoclimo: 
the  second  from  a  spring  called  Lflnaof  va:  the  third  from  the  same  place  but  poUtlng  In  a  dlffertnt 
direction  and  for  a  larircr  circuit  than  the  former:  the  fourth  from  a  place  called  TOtSck-nolnIk* 
Pnhpamik:  the  fifth  from  the  same  place  but  pointing  in  a  different  direction  and  for  •  wider 
circuit;  the  sixth  from  a  place  called  Yuhtukiungwu;  the  seventh  from  Wuptowlungwu. 

fThe  first  ball  Is  taken  to  Wuptowiungwu.  a  place  west  of  the  village  from  which  the  last  of 
the  oncoinink'  races  starts,  the  others  starting  at  various  places  close  bjrt  The  measenger  first 
cleanK  the  ground,  lays  down  the  ball,  puis  the  nakwakwitti  aodcorn-mtal  on  It  and  then  gives  it  a 
kick  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the  balls  are  kicked  later  In  the  foot  races.  He  then  proceoda  to 
three  different  places  southwc«t  and  south  of  the  village,  where  he  disposes  of  the  three  remaioinff 
balls  and  nakwakwotis  In  the  same  manner. 
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the  com-metl   to   his  mouth,   whispered   a   silent   prayer  and  theo 

sprmklL^d  the  meal  in  a  linu  and  laid  the  yellow  tube  at  the  end  of  the 
stand  pointini;  towards  tht?  village,  (See  PI.  XL VI,)  At  the  oppo- 
site end  oC  the  stand  he  placed  first  the  Food  ball,  and  then,  a.  (ew 
inches  (rom  the  bowl,  the  black  tube.  A  fifth  messenger  has  at  the 
tanic  time  been  sent  with  the  corn  husk  containing  the  corn- meal  and 
the  dead  mouse  i  No,  33),  with  instructions  to  deposit  it  on  some  large 
int'hill  as  a  prayer  offering  to  the  ants  that  they  would  not  destroy 
the  crops  of  the  Ho  pi.  In  1901  the  messti^^t-'r  went  lo  an  ant-hill 
close  to  the  west  side  of  the  village,  made  a  ring  around  the  center 
of  the  hill  with  some  of  the  corn*meaJ  and  threw  the  rest  of  the 
meal,  the  remains  of  the  mouse,  the  naktvakw&si  and  the  husk  into 
the  ring. 

Returning  to  the  kiva  in  about  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  the  men 
were  still  singing,  but  I  am  unable  to  say  how  many  songs  they  had 
sung  white  we  were  gone.  I  am  inclined  to  buljeve^  however,  that  it 
was  the  same  song  that  they  commenced  when  we  left  the  kiva.  When 
this  song  concludes  all  say,  *' jtwiiJ^W4M/'*  (thanks  1),  whert.*upon  a  pipe 
is  filled  with  native  tobacco  and  lit  by  Massaveima  at  the  fireplace. 
While  he  lights  the  pipe  and  smokes  a  few  puffSi  some  one  loosens 
the  rtakufiti^wt^si  from  the  crystal  that  is  lying  on  the  center  of  the 
sand  mosaic,  and  alt  put  the  crystal  between  their  lips  and  suck  on  it, 
sayJiiiT  that  It  makes  tht^tr  heiirts  ktront^.  Thu  pipe  is  thcT>  handed  to 
the  Powamu  chief  priest,  who  smokes,,  hands  it  to  the  Katcina  chief, 
and  then  it  makes  the  round,  each  one  smoking  a  few  minutes  and  all 
exchanging  terms  of  clan  relationship,  such  as:  /rtaUf  //// (my  father, 
my  child);  Iwawa^  Itopko  (my  elder  brother,  my  younger  brother),  etc. 
When  all  have  smoked,  the  pipe-lighter  takes  the  pipe,  cleans  it  and 
places  it  on  the  floor  near  the  fireplace.  The  Powamu  priest  picks 
up  the  tray  with  bnhos,  sprinkles  some  of  the  meal  from  the  same  tray 
over  them,  holds  the  tray  in  front  of  him  and  prays  over  it.  He  then 
hands  it  to  Messavestiwa  (in  1901,  Moshohungwa),  who  also  prays 
over  it  and  hands  it  to.  the  Powamu  priest,  who  places  it  on  the  ban- 
quette at  the  north  end  of  the  kiva.  Some  one,  usually  Lomaashniwa, 
now  sweeps  up  the  sand  mosaic  with  the  seed  meal  and  ftakioakwosi 
that  has  been  loosened  fi'om  the  quartz  crystal,  puts  it  all  into  his 
blanket,  carries  it  out  and  throws  it  on  a  pile  about  eight  or  ten  yards 
south  of  the  kiva.  Food  is  meanwhile  being  brought  to  the  kiva  and 
all  partake  of  a  supper,  after  which  they  usually  smoke  and  chat 
awhile  and  retire  to  their  respective  homes. 
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One  of  the  participmntt  in  the  Powalawu  ceremony  depositing  one  of  the  baho 
tands,  a  food  ball  and  the  reed  tubes  outside  of  the  village. 
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5.    INTERVAL  BETWEEN  POWALAWU  AND  POWAMU. 

On  the  morning  following  the  Powamu  ceremony,  the  chief  Pow- 
amu priest  takes  the  bahos  which  were  lying  in  a  tray  during  the 
Powalawu  ceremony,  and  over  which  he  and  the  Katcina  priest  prayed 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony,  and  distributes  them  in  the  differ- 
ent kivas.  In  each  kiva  he  smokes  a  few  minutes,  leaves  one  baho, 
and  then  tells  the  people  they  may  now  plant  beans  in  the  kivas, 
which  planting  seems  to  symbolize  the  planting  of  the  corn,  beans, 
etc.,  etc.,  of  the  coming  season.  He  expresses  a  prayer  that  these 
ceremonies  may  secure  for  them  blessings,  that  no  evil  may  befall 
their  crops,  that  they  may  come  up,  have  plenty  of  rain,  grow  well, 
that  the  corn  may  have  plenty  of  ears,  that  the  Hopi  may  be  able  to 
harvest  the  corn,  put  it  into  their  houses  and  use  it,  etc.  QOmahoiniwa 
says  that  on  this  occasion  he  represents  the  tokotska*  (Molothrus  ater 
obscurus — Gniel.)',  whose  feathers,  as  already  stated,  are  on  the  bahos. 
He  now  leaves  the  kivas,  and  so  gives  the  signal  for  the  planting  in 
the  kivas.  ' 

During  this  day,  large  bowls,  tin  pans,  boxes  and  other  vessels 
are  brought  into  the  various  kivas  and  filled  with  earth  brought  for 
this  purpose  from  a  place  east  of  the  mesa.  In  the  evening  beans  of 
all  kinds  are  planted  in  these  vessels,  which  are  then  placed  on  the 
floor  and  banquettes  at  the  north  end  of  the  kiva.  (See  PI.  XLV^.) 
This  planting  of  beans  is  continued  on  the  three  following  evenings* 
After  this  a  fire  is  kept  up  day  and  night  in  the  kivas  until  the  last 
day  of  the  Powamu  ceremony,  when  the  beans  are  disposed  of,  as  will 
be  described  later.  No  special  ceremonies  are  connected  with  this  bean 
planting.  The  chief  Po\»  amu  priest  and  two  other  men,  one  of  whom 
acts  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony  as  Aototo,  the  other  as  Aholi 
Katcina,  plant,  in  addition  to  the  beans,  a  little  corn  in  their  respec- 
tive kivas,  the  disposition  of  which  will  be  described  later. 

The  Katcina  dances  which  have  taken  place  in  such  great  variety 
since  the  conclusion  of  the  Soyal  ceremony  are  suspendcnl  during  the 
Powamu  ceremony. 

A  peculiar  custom  observed  during  these  days  is  the  cutting  of  the 
hair  of  such  children  as  have  not  yet  been  initiated  into  religious  organi- 
zations. The  hair  of  the  boys  is  cut  very  short;  over  each  ear,  how- 
ever, and  over  the  forehead  a  lock  is  left;  in  the  case  of  very  small 
boys,  only  over  the  forehead.  The  girls  only  retain  a  small  strip  of 
hair  around  the  forehead. 


*  When  liter  thia  bird  actually  appeara  the  HopI  aajr:   **  The  Itktltka  hu  coat.  It  It  tiMt  to 
plant,"  and  at  once  they  beRin  to  plant  the  earlier  varietlea  o(  coro. 
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6.    THE  POWAMU  PERFORMANCES  IN  THE  KIVAS, 

First  Dav, 

At  about  sunrise  the  chief  Powainu  and  the  chief  Katcina  priest 

enter  the  Honani  kiva,  the  first  bringing  with  him  the  Powamu  naisi^ 

six  ceremonial  corn  ears,  a  box  with  feathers,   some  corn- meal,  etc* 

The  ^wf/r/ consists  of  four  sticks  about  twenty  inches  long  and  about 

one- half  inch  thick,  to  each  of  which  four  small  eagle  naktifak7^osh  are 

fastened  at  different  places,  and  three  to  four  small  eagle  feathers  to 

the  upper  end  of  the  stick.     One  of  the  sticks  is  put  into  the  grass  mat 

that  i%  lying  on  the  kiva  hatchway  at  the  south  end  of  this  opening 

and  a  little  corn*meal  sprinkled  around  it.     The  other  sticks  and  the 

other  paraphernalia  that  the  priest  brings  with  him  he  places  on  the 

floor  in  the  north  end  of  the  kiva.     Usually  the  kiva  is  then  swept 

*nd  the  two  priests  sit  down   near  the  fireplace,  eat  their  breakfast 

tnd  smoke  awhile.     The  rest  of  the  day  is  usually  spent  by  them  in 

getting  wood  for  use  in  the  kiva  or  in  some  work  of  a  private  nature. 

Even  Stima,  though  old  and  feuble  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 

it  was  cold,  had  to  get  a  large  part  of  the  firewood  hjmsL'lf*     1  have 

observed  the  same  thing  on  other    occasions    where  it  seemed  that 

rtvcrence  for  the  pries t^  if  not  respect  for  old  age^  would  induce  the 

younger  members  of  the  society  to  gel  the  necessary  firew*ood»     When 

1  asked  the  priests  why  they  did  not  let  or  make  the  younger  men  get 

the  wood,  they  usually  replied:   *'Ka  nawakna*'  (They  won't  do  it). 

Especially  is  this  the  case  when  only  a  few  men   participate  in  the 

ceremony. 

Second  Day.     (The  People's  First  Day.*) 

Early  in  the  morning  the  Powamu  priest,  after  having  put  up  the 
na/ji  at  the  Honani  kiva  and  smoked  awhile,  goes  into  every  kiva  where 
beans  are  being  planted,  sits  down  at  the  fireplace,  smokes  a  little 
while,  offers  a  prayer  or  blessing  with  corn-meal  over  the  beans  and 
then,  before  leaving  the  kiva,  announces  that  in  seven  days  the  women 
and  girls  will  prepare  food,  that  during  the  following  night  their  (the 
Hopi's)  friends,  the  Powamu  Katcinas,  will  ^^iiamu  iihiaptotani^'* 
(watch  or  observe  us) — which  refers  here  to  the  dance  of  the  Powamu 
Katcinas  during  the  night  of  the  eighth  ceremonial  day — and  that  on 

*A  peculiar  custom  prevails  in  Oraibi  in  conttcction  with  the  numbering  of  the  days  of  the 
Powanu  ceremony,  Inasmuch  as  that  the  sitmmu  (people)  of  the  village  have  their  own  way  of 
reckoning  in  which  they  are  one  daybehtnd  that  of  the  numeration  of  the  Powamu  fraternity,  and 
as  both  call  their  second  day  yfr//  day,  Ihcir  third  day  second  day,  the  matter  is  very  confusing. 
The  following  table  will  roalce  the  matter  clear: 
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the  eighth  day  they  (the  Hopi)  will  enjoy  the  food  (feast)..  Return* 
ing  to  the  Badger  kiva  he  sits  down  at  the  fireplace  and  smokes, 
in  which  he  is  often  joined  by  the  Katcina  priest.  After  having  eaten 
their  breakfast  the  two  priests  are  seldom  in  the  kiva  during  the 
remainder  of-  the  day.  Generally  they  again  go  after  wood.  The 
night  they  spend  in  the  kiva.  It  may  here  be  reftiarked  that  they  are 
expected  to  remain  continent  during  and  for  four  days  after  the  cere- 
mony. The  objects,  brought  in  the  first  day,  generally  renuiin  on 
the  floor,  the  same  as  on  the  previous  day. 

Third  Day.     (Second  Day  of  the  People.) 

The  natsi  is  put  up  in  the  morning  the  same  as  on  the  two  pre* 
vious  days.  The  objects  brought  in  the  first  day  still  remain  in  the 
same  position  as  they  were  then  put  down.  Other  paraphernalia  is 
usually  brought  in  on  this  day.  On  one  occasion  I  noticed  on  the 
floor  the  mask  of  the  Hahai-i  Katcina  and  the  Powamu  priest  was 
repairing  the  crow  wings,  to  be  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  mask. 
The  Katcina,  wearing  this  mask,  appears  on  the  morning  of  the  last 
ceremonial  day,  as  will  be  noted  more  fully  at  the  proper  place.  The 
chief  Powamu  and  Katcina  priests  are  still  the  only  men  present  on 
this  day  and  even  they  are  out  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day, 
generally  getting  wood  or  doing  work  in  their  houses.  The  eating 
and  sleeping  is,  of  course,  done  in  the  kiva. 

Fourth  Day.     (Third  Day  of  the  People.) 

Nothing  of  importance  transpires  on  this  day.  The  putting  up 
of  the  natst\  the  appearance  of  the  kiva,  the  men  present  and  the  work 
done,  is  essentially  the  same  as  on  the  previous  three  days.  Con- 
siderable smoking  is  being  done  by  the  two  priests  whenever  they  are 
in  the  kiva.  During  these  four  days  the  two  priests  have  eaten  any 
kind  of  food,  but  during  the  following  five  days  they  only  eat  one  meal 
late  in  the  evening  and  then  only  unseasoned  food  and  no  meats. 

Actuiit  Number  At  Numbered  by  the  Powamu  Vomh-r-rf  k.  <k.  i^..u 

o(  Days.  Fraternity.  Aa  Numbarad  by  tha  Piopla. 

First  Day SkusAJtdhimuM,  onca  not  anything. 

Second  Day    ....    SMushlala  (first  day) Skushkdkimuu,  onca  aoI  an; 

Third  Day     .....    /.o/A/a/a  (accond  day) 54«M/a/a  (first  day). 

Fourth  Day   ....    Bayishtala  (third  day) IMhtala  (aacond  day). 

Fifth  Day Nal&shtala  (fourth  day)     ....  fiaylshlala  (third  day). 

Sixth  Day      ....    .VAat/Am/a  (first  day) A^a/J/;i/a/«  (fourth  day). 

Seventh  Day  .    .    .    .    AV^/tf/^Xt  (piki  making)      ....  5'4«/4/A/a  (firat  day). 

Eighth  Day    ....     JWtfiTa  (food  providing)     ....  /^^/#/0^  (piki  making). 

Ninth  Day     ....     7ii«r#  (dancing  day) r#/#l«  (food  providing). 

Tenth  Day Tri'h'a  (dancing'day). 

To  avoid  confualon  tha  actual  numbering  of  tba  dayt  la  used  throughout  the  papar. 


I 
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Fifth  Day,  (Fourth  Day  of  ibe  People.)  Without thtiniiiatiQn  cerem&ny^ 

On  this  day  the  ceremonies  begin  in  earnest.  Other  men  besides 
the  two  chief  priests  come  in,  usually  those  that  participated  in  the 
Powalawu  ceremony  and  a  few  others.  Early  in  the  morning  the 
Powamu  priest  has  brought  in  the  altar  and  its  accessories  and  laid 
them  on  the  floor  in  the  north  end  of  the  kiva*  The  naisi  is  put  up 
as  usuai.  The  two  leaders  now  begin  to- fast,  eating  only  one  meal 
after  sundown.  All  the  otiiers  eat  as  usuah  but  no  me^it  and  no 
sahed  fooiL 

One  of  the  first  things  the  Powamu  priest  does  is  to  make  four 
bahos  to  be  placed  on  the  sand  ridye  of  the  altar,*  the  Kate  in  a  priest 
at  the  same  time  making  a  number  of  naktvahif^sh^  one  with  a  long 
yellow  string  (road)  attached  to  It  When  these  are  finished  the 
two  priests  smoke  over  and  then  spit  a  little  honey  on  them.  Mean- 
while the  Powamu  priest  has  sent  one  of  the.  men,  a  member  of  the 
Sand  clan,  with  a  ft-w  ttatt^aJ^^^ffsis  and  some  corn-meal  after  some 
sand  for  the  altar  ridge.  Following  this  messenger*  1  found  that  he 
partly  descended  the  trail  leading  into  the  valley  southeast  from  the 
village.  Coming  to  a  large  sand  hill,  he  fust  laid  down  the  naktvak' 
wpm^  then  held  the  corn- meal  to  bis  lips,  whispered  a  short  prayer 
over  it,  sprinkk'd  It  on  the  feathers  and  then  fiWi^d  his  blanket  with 
sand  and  took  it  to  the  kiva,  where  he  deposited  it  in  the  northeast 
corner  on  the  floor.  The  two  chief  priL'Sls  soon  commence  gt'tting 
the  altar  paraphernalia  in  order,  preparatory  to  the  erection  of  the 
altar  (pongya).  Feathers  are  attached  to  certain  parts  of  the  altar, 
arms  and  legs  are  fastened  to  the  fetishes,  which  bear  very  strongly 
the  marks' of  long  usage,  and  they  arc  then  dressed.  The  costume  is 
very  sirnple.  A  string  of  fringet  made  of  horses'  manes  is  tied 
aroimd  their  body.  Besides  this  kilt  several  strands  of  beads,  from 
which  is  suspended  an  abeloric  shell,  are  hung  around  the  neck  of 
POokong  and  Chowilawu.  Strings  of  tur(|uaise  and  red  beads  are 
fastened  to  the  ears  and  small  eagle  feathers  are  fastened  to  the 
objects  they  wear  on  their  heads.  When  the  decorations  of  the 
fetishes  have  been  completed,  the  sand  ridge  is  made  and  the  altar 
erected,  first  the  reredos  with  the  head- piece,  then  the  fetishes,  slabs, 
etc.  Several  of  the  men  present  usually  assist  in  putting  up  the 
altar.     Finally,  the  four  bahos,  which  the  Powamu  priest  has  made 


*Thetc  are  the  tame  at  those  made  in  the  Powalawu  ceremony,  only  a  qiqipt  feather  (chat, 
Iktcria  virrui)  it  uted  instead  of  a  tokotska  feather. 

tTheie  horsehair  kilts  are  called  tawahema  (suarayt)  and  are  always  colored  red.    They 
•re  also  used  by  various  Katcinas  and  other  personages. 
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in  the  morning,  are  put  into  the  sand  ridge,  and  corn-meal  if  sprinkled 
on  it. 

After  the  altar  proper  is  finished,  a  short  recess  is  generally 
taken,  during  which  the  two  leaders  smoke,  being  sometimes  joined 
by  others.  Then  the  Powamu  priest  sprinkles  some  dry,  fine  sand  in 
front  of  the  altar,  on  which  he  arranges  the  medicine  bowl,  corn  ear, 
etc.,  as  seen  on  PI.  XXXVIII  (Frontispiece).  The  Katcina  priest, 
.  taking  the  nakwakwosis  that  he  made  in  the  morning  and  a  large  gourd 
vessel,  goes  to  the  spring  after  water.  Upon  his  return,  the  Powamu 
priest  takes  the  gourd,  fills  from  it  the  medicine  bowl  and  places  the 
gourd  in  a  corner  in  the  north  end  of  the  kiva.  In  case  new  mem- 
bers are  to  be  initiated  into  the  Powamu  fraternity,  such  initiation 
takes  place  on  this  day.  3"t  in  order  to  avoid  confusion  in  the 
description,  the  usual  ceremony,  as  it  takes  place  on  this  day  in  those 
years  when  no  initiations  are  made,  will  be  described  first,  and  then 
the  day's  program  will  be  given  as  it  is  carried  out  in  case  this  is  an 
initiation  day.  After  the  altar  is  finished  there  are  usually  a  few 
hours  of  rest,  during  which  on  initiation  days  the  sand  mosaic  and 
other  preparations  are  made  for  the  initiation. 

When  no  initiations  take  place  the  men  present  smoke  or  sleep 
during  this  recess  or  are  engaged  in  making  dolls  (Jihus)^  bows  and 
rattles,  to  be  given  to  the  children  on  the  ninth  day.  At  about  half 
past  three  or  four  o'clock  the  men,  usually  only  about  five  or  six  in 
number,*  .arrange  themselves  in  a  semicircle  before  the  altar,  the 
Powamu  chief  on  the  extreme  west  side  and  next  to  him  the  Katcina 
chief.  The  pipe-lighter  at  once  hands  the  large  cloud-blower 
{omaivtopi)  to  the  Powamu  priest,  who  blows  large  clouds  of  smoke 
from  it  over  the  altar  and  into  the  medicine  bowl,  and  then  asperges, 
handing  back  the  omaivtopi  to  the  pipe-lighter.  All  then  take  a  little 
corn-meal  in  their  right  hand,  the  Powamu  priest  the  aspergill,  the 
Katcina  priest  a  rattle,  the  next  men  also  a  rattle,  and  each  one  of 
the  others  an  eagle  wing  feather.  These  objects  are  waved  up  and 
down  in  unison  with  the  time  of  singing. 

First  Four  Softgs,  Nothing  special  is  done  except  asperging  by 
the  Powamu  priest. 

Fifth  Song,  The  Powamu  priest  at  once  takes  from  a  corn  husk 
a  pinch  of  tallassi  (corn  pollen),  drops  it  from  the  north  side  into  the 

*The  priests  frequently  complain  about  the  (act  that  to  few  of  tht  nanf  ntsbert  tak«  acllv* 
part  In  the  ceremonies.  They  say  that  formtrly  this  was  not  the  case.  The  people  in  Oralbl  %m% 
divided  into  a  conservative  and  a  liberal  faction,  and  very  few  of  the  first  take  part  in  Iht  Powam* 
ceremony  because  It  Is  controlled  by  the  other  faction.  For  an  explanation  of  this  acklaai  .§•• 
**The  OraibI  Soyal  Ceremony."  p.  9. 
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medicine  bowl  and  then  blows  with  an  r^agle  wing  bone  whistle  into 
the  medicine  bowl,  which  he  follows  with  aspergmg.  This  he  repeats 
At  short  intervals,  carrying  the  corn  pollen  from  the  west,  south,  ea^t, 
northeast,  and  southwest  sides  towards  the  medicine  bowl.  When  he 
has  finished  the  circuit  he  places  the  whistle  into  the  corn  husk  con* 
taining  the  pollen,  and  then  joins  in  the  singing,  t)eating  time  with 
the  a<i|>ergiH.  Eight  songs  now  follow,  sqme  In  slow,  others  in  (futck 
time,  the  loudness  of  the  rattling  varying  considerEibly*  At  the  con-  I 
elusion  the  Powamii  chief  says,  '*  AVdjfr^iW*  (Thanks  f),  and  all  lay 
down  the  rattles  and  feathers  with  which  they  have  accompanied  the 
singing,  sprinkling  the  meal  which  they  hold  in  the  hands  with  these  | 
objects  on  the  latter.  I 

The  pipe-lighter  has  in  the  meanwhile  lit  the  pipe  and  smoked  I 
from  it  a  few  puffs  at  the  fireplace  and  now  hands  it  to  the  Powamu 
priest^  exchanging  terms  of  relationship  vvith  him*  The  priest  smokes 
a  few  mLnntes,  blowing  the  smoke  towards  the  altar,  and  espoci^illy 
towards  the  iip^ni  and  medicine  bow!,  hands  the  pipe  to  the  Kntcina 
priest  who  also  smokes  a  few  puffs  and  then  all  the  others  smoke, 
always  exchanging  terms  of  relationship.  In  exchanging  these  terms 
the  one  who  has  received  the  pipe  always  smokes  a  Utile  while  and 
then  speakSt  first  addressing  the  one  who  has  handed  him  the  pipe. 
The  latter  then  immediately  replies*  These  terms  do  not  refer  to 
blood,  but  to  clan  relationship,  and  a  careful  study  of  them  in  all  the 
ceremonres  would  undoubtedly  throw  considerable  light  on  the  rela- 
tion the  various  clans  bear  to  each  other.  When  all  have  smoked, 
the  pipe  is  handed  back  again  from  one  to  the  other,  each  one  again 
smoking  a  few  puffs.  The  Powamu  chief  who  smokes  last  calls  to  the 
pipe-lighter,  ^^Fao  kwisto"'  (Come  get  it).  The  latter  gets  the  pipe, 
cleans  it  and  places  it  on  the  floor  near  the  fireplace.  The  Powamu 
and  Katcina  priests  each  now  utter  a  short  prayer,  to  which  all  respond 
by  '*.r^»M<ia"(**Sobeit,"or  "All  right"),  whereupon  all  hold  a  little 
meal  to  their  lips  and  sprinkle  it  from  the  six  directions  towards  and 
on  the  altar,  dropping  the  last  pinch  on  the  rattles  and  feathers  which 
they  had  used  for  beating  time.  That  ends  the  day's  observances,  as 
they  occur  in  the  absence  of  an  initiation  ceremony. 

Fifth    Day,    with    the    Initiation    Ceremony. 
(Fourth  Day  of  the  People.) 

In  the  forenoon  the  altar  is  put  up  as  usual,  and  as  has  already 
been  described,  but,  in  addition  to  this,  a  slab  is  placed  on  each 
side  of  the  altar  with  a  picture  of  the  Ho-Katcina,  and  a  peculiarly 
constructed  lightning  frame  is  put  up  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
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Pl.  XLVII.    Powamu  Sand  Mosaic. 


The  square,  made  of  four  wide  stripes,  is  called  a  kikw  (bouse).  Each  stripe 
is  called  a  wana  (plank).  Both  ends  of  each  plank  are  capped  with  a  cloud  sym- 
bol. On  each  cloud  symbol  are  standinj^  three  turkey  feather  nakwakwosis. 
The  large  round  figure  in  the  center,  as  well  as  the  four  smaller  ones  in  th«  four 
corners  of  the  field,  are  said  to  represent  squash  blossomi,  the  colored  dots  over 
the  whole  field  blossoms  of  herbs,  grasses,  etc. 

This  sand  mosaic  is  made  for  Powamu  initiations  only^  which  do  not  take 
place  every  year. 
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Disks  of  the  Pota. 


Pu  LXVMI.    Katcinas  QAqAntinumva. 


a.  Rattle  Snakci  Katcina. 

b.  Cotukvnangwu  (Thunder  Deity)  Katcina.    The  latter  it  tceB  iu  tiM  Mt  of 

shooting  a  lightning  frame. 
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Pu  XLIX.    Small  Powamu  Altar. 


The  three  sticks  in  the  sand  ridge,  as  well  as  the  objects  in  front  of  it,  art 
taken  temporarily  from  the  large  altar  (see  frontispiece)  and  are  there  described. 
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o^  T„E  Chowiuwu  Katcina. 
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PU  L    TlHU  or  THE  Chowiuwu  Katcina. 


The  costume  and  decoration  of  the  Chowilawu  are  fully  deacribed  in  the  text  of 
the  paper.  As  this  Katcina  never  appears  in  public  it  was  very  difficult  to  gti  a 
tihu  of  the  Katcina  made,  and  the  maker  has  been  severely  centufed  for  it  by 

the  priests. 
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kiva  (see  PI.  XXXVIII).  But  the  most  important  variation  it  a  sand 
mosaic,  as  shown  on  PI.  XL VI I.  This  mosaic  is  made  during  the 
day  by  various  members  of  the  society,  under  the  general  direction  of 
the  Powamu  chief.  Other  paraphernalia  to  be  used  in  the  evening 
ceremony  are. also  prepared,  chief  among  which  is  the  mask  to  be 
worn  by  the  Chowilawu  Katcina  and  a  peculiar  object  called  the  poia,^ 
This  consists  of  round  discs,  each  of  which  is  made  of  two  sticks  bent 
into  a  semicircle  and  over  which  is  stretched  a  piece  of  cwat  a  native 
material  resembling  canvas.  These  discs  are  sewn  together  in  the 
middle  in  such  a  manner  that  they  can  be  opened  and  closed  like  a 
book,  the  segments  or  semicircles  forming  the  leaves.  Upon  opening 
the  pota  at  different  places,  different  drawings  are  represented  which 
cover  the  two  pages  presented  (see  PI.  XLVIII).  A  strip  of  rabbit 
skin  is  tied  to  each  disc. 

Many  nakivakwosis  are  also  made  during  the  day  by  different  men 
to  be  tied  to  the  hair  of  the  candidates  during  the  ceremony.  At  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  chief  Powamu  priest  erects  a  small 
altar  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  deeper  part  of  the  kiva,t  just  west 
of  the  ladder.!  This  altar  is  figured  and  explained  on  PI.  XLIX. 
While  this  altar  is  being  built  and  the  mosaic  finished,  the  man  who 
is  to  act  as  Chowilawu  Katcina  begins  to  get  ready.  Retiring  to  the 
southeast  corner  of  the  kiva,  he  daubs  his  body  with  white  kaolin  with 
the  exception  of  the  forearms,  the  lower  part  of  the  legs,  the  upper 
lips,  the  forehead,  a  spot  on  the  back  and  a  spot  just  below  the 
sternum,  all  of  which  is  painted  black.  He  then  puts  on  a  new  white 
breech  cloth,  a  kilt  made  of  red  horsehair,  and  an  old  green  leather 
belt.  From  the  latter  is  suspended  on  the  b&ck  of  the  man  a  grayish 
fox  skin  i^ldtay  pohaat)^  the  tail  of  which  reaches  to  the  ground. 
Having  finished,  he  takes  his  mask  under  his  blanket  and  leaves  the 
kiva.     (For  a  //////  of  the  Chowilawu  see  Pf.  L.) 

While  these   preparations   are   going   on   several  women, §  also 

1  •This  name  Is  also  ffiven  to  the  basket  plaqact  or  trayt  made  in  the  villaffet  of  the  MCond 

mesa,  those  made  In  Oraibi  being  c%\\eA  ynngnapu, 

t  In  1897  »nd  1901  QOmahoinlwa,  who  had  succeeded  hit  brother  Slima,  erecied  this  altar  9m. 
the  elevated  portion  of  the  kiva. 

X  In  nearly  all  the  Hop!  kivas  the  part  south  of  the  ladder,  which  comprises  about  oBt-tblid  of 
the  entire  floor  space,  is  raised  about  one  foot  above  the  other  part  of  the  Hoor.  In  the  latter  or 
deeper  portion  a  banquette  from  twelve  to  fourteen  Inches  hlfh  and  equally  wide  runt  along  tho 
two  sides  and  tho  north  end.    Near  the  south  side  is  the  fireplace. 

fin  almost  all  Hopi  men's  ceremonies  certain  women,  and  In  all  women's  ceremonies  n  fow 
men.  participate.  In  one  Powamu  ceremony  one  was  the  wife  of  the  chief  Soyal  priest,  theother  tho 
wife  of  Lomaashniwa  and  the  mother  of  the  Katcina  priest  Massavestiwa.  The  relationship  of  tho 
others  was  not  ascertained.  FungAamOnsi  (Ilonani  dan),  sister  of  the  village  chief  and  of  the  chinf 
Soyal  priest,  was  also  present  in  several  years  on  this  occasion. 
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members  of  the  Powamu  fraternity,  enUT  the  kiva,  each  one  carrying 
a  small  Cray  with  corn -meat ;  the  kdkelhoyamti  (candidates)  now  b^gin 
to  arrive.  They  are  mostly  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  ten 
ycfirsf  a  few,  perhaps,  younger,  several  somewhat  older.  On  one 
occasion,  however,  I  noticed  an  elderly  man,  Nastngainiwa,  among 
the  number,  who  was  initiated  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  the 
others.*  Each  candidate,  accompanied  by  some  man  who  may  be  of 
any  dan  but  not  a  relativi^,  is  first  taken  to  the  small  altar,  towards 
vrhicti  he  throws  a  pinch  of  corn -meal  ;  after  throwing  also  some  meal 
towards  the  br|:;e  altar,  he  Is  seated  in  the  cast  part  of  the  kiva.  The 
boys  sit  on  the  banquette,  the  girls  in  front  of  them  on  the  kiva  floor. 
Those  who  have  brought  them  in  seat  themselves  on  the  floor  of  the 
raised  or  spectators'  portion  of  the  kiva,  il)e  women  on  the  west  ban- 
quette. The  latter  and  all  the  candidates  are  then  given  a  white  corn 
car  by  the  older  members,  which  they  call  inxuf*  (my  mother).  Some 
of  them  carry  it  themselves  when  they  enter.  In  1895  there  were 
thirty^eight  or  forty  candidates,  in  1^97  about  thirty  and  in  1901 
twenty-seven  or  twenty- eight; 

At  about  SIX  o'clock  in  the  evening  several  of  the  older  priests 
arrange  themselves  around  a  small  altar  A  pipe  is  first  lit  at  the 
fireplace  by  the  pipe-li^'liter  and  handtrd  to  the  Powamu  priest.  All 
around  the  altar  smoke.  When  they  have  finished,  the  pipe  is  handed 
back  to  the  pipe-lighter  and  after  the  Powamu  priest  has  uttered  a 
short  prayer,  which  is  responded  to  by  the  others,  the  singing  com- 
mences. 

First  Sonf^.  Neither  this  nor  the  succeeding  four  songs  are  ever 
accompanied  by  rattling.  The  Powamu  priest  takes  up  the  shell  frag- 
ment from  the  north  side  of  the  medicine  bowl  and  drops  it  into  tlie 
bowl.  A  few  minutes  later  he  does  the  same  with  the  one  from  the 
west  side  and  so  on  until  all  six  pieces  have  been  transferred  to  the 
bowl. 

Second  Song,  The  Powamu  priest  keeps  stirring  the  liquid  in  the 
medicine  bowl  with  the  aspergill  during  the  entire  song  and  finally 
asperges  towards  the  altar  and  about  himself. 

Third  Song.  Tlie  above  named  priest  beats  time  with  the  asper- 
gill and  asperges. 

Fourth  Song.      Same  as  previous. 

*Thc  only  dlHcrence  wai  thnt  he  was  invited  to  remain  after  the  ceremony  wai  over  and  join 
the  leadert  in  partakinK  of  the  supper  which  they  ate  in  the  kiva  at  a  late  hour.  When  asked  for 
an  explanation  of  this  exception,  the  Powamu  priest  told  me  that  the  conservative  faction  lacked 
the  neceaMry  number  of  men  who  had  the  authority  to  act  as  leaders  at  Katclna  dances  and  to 
sprinkle  the  Katcinas  with  corn-meal  iit  the  dances.  In  order  to  get  this  authority  Nasingainiwa 
underwent  the  initiation. 
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Fifth  Song,  At  a  signal  from  the  Powamu  priest  all  present  tie 
a  small  eagle  feather  nakwakwosi  to  the  hair  on  top  of  their  heads  and 
to  the  heads  of  the  novitiates.*  When  the  song  ceases  'the  Powamu 
priest  also  fastens  a  nakwakwosi  to  his  hair. 

Sixth  Song,  The  songs  are  from  now  on  accompanied  by  two 
rattles  and  at  the  conclusion  of  each  the  Powamu  chief  asperges.* 

Seventh  Song,  (very  long).  At  its  conclusion  the  men  around  the 
altar  again  smoke  and  then  also  the  men  sitting  on  the  el^evated  por- 
tion of  the  kiva,  when  a  short  prayer  is  uttered  by  the  Powamu  pnest. 
A  pinch  of  corn-meal  is  handed  from  the  altar  to  every  one  present, 
except  the  novitiates,  and  then  follows  a  short  recess  during  which 
all  who  had  occupied  the  elevated  portion  of  the  kiva  go  out.  Among 
them  is  the  man  who  is  to  act  as  the  Chowilawu  Katcina,  and  who  has 
been  sitting  in  the  extreme  southeast  corner  wrapped  up  in  his 
blanket  and  concealed  by  the  other  men  during  this  part  of  the  cere- 
mony. The  novitiates  are  not  supposed  to  know  that  the  Chowilawu 
Katcina,  which  they  arc  to  see  later  in  the  evening,  is  a  Hopi,  and 
hence  great  care  is  taken  to  keep  his  identity  concealed.  No  fire  is 
allowed  in  the  kiva  before  this  recess  and  when  I  on  one  occasion  had 
lit  a  candle  I  was  asked  to  extinguish  it,  as  the  novitiates  were  not  to 
see  what  was  going  on.  While  the  other  men  return  to  the  kiva 
immediately,  the  Chowilawu  man  runs  to  a  place  east  of  the  village, 
puts  on  his  mask  and  waits  until  he  is  fetched,  as  will  be  related 
presently. 

During  the  recess  the  Powamu  priest  dons  his  ceremonial  kilt, 
takes  the  medicine  bowl,  aspergill  and  a  baho  and  mounts  the 
banquette,  standing  close  to  the  small  altar.  Next  to  him  stands 
Koyon^ainiwa  holding  -a  pinch  of  corn-meal  in  his  hand.  Next  to 
Koyongainiwa  stand  two  old  women  (SingOssi,  Badger  clan,  the  wife 
of  the  Soyal  priest,  and  SikahoinOma,  Katcina  clan,  the  wife  o! 
Lomaashniwa)  and  usually  two  or  three  younger  women  and  girls 
dressed  in  the  white  ceremonial  blanket  {atoe)  and  holding  a  tray  with 
corn-meal.  The  Katcina  priest  also  having  put  on  his  ceremonial  kilt 
{pitkuna)  and  sash  [mochapngdnkwawa\  takes  from  the  small  altar  one 
of  the  natsi  sticks  and  a  tray  with  meal,  on  which  are  also  lying  a  few 
nakwakwosis.  He  holds  the  tray  with  both  hands,  the  stick  in  his  left 
hand  and  takes  a  position  west  of  the  fireplace,  his  face  towards  the 
north.  Having  first  said  in  a  low  tone  :  **  Nu  yuk  hopo  KCshiwuH  ao  it 
i  wuvayu  wangicaini.**     (From  there,  east,  at  Ki'shiwuu  do  1  call  my 

*One  or  more  feathers  worn  In  the  hair  in  ceremonies  are  called  nakwailn;  **maJtw4i**  from 
**  Nowa^iva,"  means  want,  with,  would  like  to,  desire,  etc. 
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incestors.)  He  sings  out  in  a  very  loud  voice  the  following  words  ; 
'*  Va/tah^t  h&p&k  A^is/itwau*  paoni^  yapik  mu  ung  rtawakftaJ^  (Vou  that 
live  at,  or  you  from  Ki'shiwuu,  come  here;  just  here  I  want  you.) 
He  then  turns  his  face  to  the  west,  then  to  the  south  and  then  to  the 
emst,  each  ttme  repeating  these  v/ords  in  the  same  mannerf  whereupon 
he  rushes  up  the  ladder,  being  followed  by  all  except  the  novitiates , 
and  the  men  and  women  standing  on  jhe  banquette.  The  latter 
keep  up  a  low  humming  song  during  which  the  Powamu  priest 
sprinkles  water  on  the  mosaic  at  short  intervals.  One  of  the  women, 
Singfi^si^  holds  the  Powamu /f/^^Jtf ;  5ikahQindma»  the-  Katcina  ifp^rnt', 
th^  other  women,  corn  ears.      All  await  the  return  of  the  men. 

Following  the  men  who  left  the  kiv£i  with  the  Katcina  chief 
(J901),  1  found  that  they  ran  along  various  streets  to  the  east  side  of 
the  villagef  where  the  Chowilawu  Katcina,  having  quickly  put  on  the 
masjc  and  other  paraphernalia,  jomed  them  and  then  all  returned  to- 
the  kiva.  All  were  constantly  shouting  as  they  ran  through  the  viJ* 
lage.  The  whole  interval  only  lasted  a  few  minutes.  The  men  at 
once  reenter  the  kiva,  seating  themselves  on  the  elevated  portion. 
They  are  followed  by  the  Katcinn  chief,  who  is  sprinkled  with  water 
and  corn -meal  by  the  men  and  women  on  tiie  b^LnquetCe  and  then  takes^ 
a  position  on  the  west  side  ol  the  sand  mosaic.  Immediately  the 
Chowilawu  Katcina  also  enters*  goes  to  the  north  side  of  the  aand 
mosaic  and  commences  a  curious  jumping  dance  on  llie  mosaic,  fol* 
lowing  more  especially,  although  by  no  means  only,  the  edge  of  the 
mosaic ;  his  object  being,  it  seems,  to  jump  as  often  as  possible  on 
the  small  piles  of  coxnmeal.  He  dances  around  the  mosaic  in  a  sinis- 
tral circuit  four  times,  constantly  waving  the  pota  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  different  segments  or  leaves  would  open  and  close  at  different 
places  (see  PI.  LI).  During  this  dance  the  men  and  women  on  the 
banquette  constantly  sprinkle  the  Katcina  with  water  and  corn-meal 
and  wave  the  tiponis  and  other  objects  toward  him.f  The  men  on  the 
spectators'  portion  shout  and  holloa  almost  constantly  during  the 
performance.  At  its  conclusion  both  the  Powamu  and  Katcina  priests 
hand  the  Katcina  a  baho  and  some  corn-meal.  The  last  two  then 
leavej  the  kiva,  being  asperged  from  the  medicine  bowl  and  sprinkled 


*Ki'shiwuu  is  a  place  pr.>bably  about  sixty  miles  northeast  from  Oraibi  and  from  there  came 
certain  Hopi  cfans,  among  them  the  Honani  and  perhaps  the  Katcina.  The  Fowamu  cult  nnd 
various  Katcinas  lire  claimed  to  have  been  brouglit  from  there  and  (or  every  Powamu  and  Niman 
ceremony  meiseng^ers  are  sent  to  Ki'sliiwuu  for  pine  branches  to  be  used  in  the  ceremony. 

tin  the  iS()S  ceremony  the  old  Powamu  priest  Siima  remained  on  the  banquette  and  sprinkled 
the  water.  In  \^yi  Q/^mahomiwa  handed  the  medicine  bowl  to  Koyongainiwa,  while  he  himself 
stood  beside  the  Katcina  chief. 

tin  i%)S  the  Katcina  left  the  kiva  before,  in  1897  and  iqoi  after,  the  Katcina  priest. 
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Pu  LI.    The  Chowiuwu  Katcina  Dancing. 


The  Katcina  is  represented  as  dancing  on  the  sand  mosaic  and  throwing 
open  and  shutting  the  segments  or  leaves  of  the  Pota  in  front  of  the  candidates  to 
be  initiated  into  the  Powamu  fraternity. 
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iHt  Chowiuwu  Katcina  Dancino. 
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with  corn-meal  by  all  from  the  banquette  as  well  as  from  the  elevated 
portion  of  the  kiva.  The  men  from  the  spectators'  portion  again  rush 
after  them  with  a  great  deal  of  noise,  running  to  the  same  place  east 
of  the  village  as  before,  from  where  the  Chowilawu  runs  to  a  place 
northeast  of  the  village  to  deposit  the  prayer  offerings,  the  Katcina 
priest  and  the  men  returning  to  the  kiva.  Those  on  the  banquette 
remain  and  are  singing  until  the  Katcina  chief  returns.  The  Powamu 
priest,  who,  as  stated  before,  had  left  the  banquette  in  1897,  had  again 
taken  his  place  at  the  medicine  bowl  immediately  after  the  men  had 
left  the  kiva.  When  the  Katcina  chief  returns  the  singing  stops,  all 
say  '*  thanks,"  and  he  places  the  natsi  stick  on  the  large  meal  tray  on 
the  small  altar,  divests  himself  of  his  kilt,  takes  his  iiponi  to  the  large 
altar  and  somewhat  later  sweeps  up  the  sand  mosaic,  depositing  the 
sand  a  few  yards  south  of  the  kiva.* 

The  Powamu  chief  in  the  meanwhile  replaces  the  altar  paraphernalia 
from  the  small  to  the  large  altar,  and  then  addresses  a  short  speech  to 
the  newly  initiated  members,  the  contents  of  which  is  essentially  aa 
follows:  *'You  have  now  seen  these  things  here;  you  are  not  to 
reveal  them  to  anybody  when  you  now  go  home ;  even  if  your  own 
father  or  mother  should  ask  you,  you  must  not  tell  them  anything ;  if 
they  ask  you  about  the  Chowilawu,  tell  them  there  was  no  fire  in  th)e 
kiva  and  you  could  not  see  him ;  you  will,  later,  sprinkle  the  Katcinas 
with  corn-meal  when  they  dance ;  you  will'  sometimes  not  eat  any  salt 
or  salted  food ;  if  you  reveal  any  of  these  things  the  Katcinas  will 
punish  you."  Koyongainiwa  then  also  says  a  few  words,  repeating 
in  substance  what  the  Powamu  chief  has  said  and  then  the  new  mem- 
bers are  taken  home.  It  is  now  usually  about  8  o'clock  p.  m.  The 
man  who  has  acted  the  part  of  Chowilawu  returns,  carrying  the  Kat- 
cina costume  under  his  blanket ;  several  of  the  leaders  smoke;  many 
dishes  of  food  are  brought  in  and  the  leaders  partake  of  a  hearty  sup- 
per, after  which  they  soon,  retire  for  the  night  in  the  kiva.  The  usual 
evening  ceremony  is  of  course  suspended  on  initiation  days. 

Those  who  have  gone  through  this  initiation  have  in  the  first 
place  become  members  of  the  Powamu  fraternity,  and  as  such  the  boys 
and  men  are  entitled  to  be  present  at  the  ceremonies  and  learn  all  the 
secrets  of  that  order.  They  may,  furthermore,  act  as  Katcinas  and  later 
as  fathers  {** naamu")  of  the  Katcinas,  1.  ^.,  as  leaders  of  the  Kat- 
cina dances  who  lead  the  Katcinas  to  the  plaza,  prompt  them  in  their 
songs,  and,  above  all,  sprinkle  them  with  corn-meal  and  give  them 
prayer  offerings  at  the  dances.     The  girls,  and  women,  may  put  up 

*ln  1897  this  was  done  by  Koyongaialwi*  his  son  Nahuliwa  and  Loaaasholwa  in  1901. 
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the  hatr  whorls  of  the  Fowamu  Kitc'in'manaf  (see  PL  LXXIII,  £>)  for 
the  dnnce  of  the  Powamu  Katcinas  (which  will  be  de<$crtbed  later  on), 
sprinkle  the  Katcmas  with  corn-mtal  at  the  Katcina  dances^  etc.,  and 
participate  in  the  Powamu  ctTt?monies  whenever  and  wherever  the 
presence  of  women  is  proper  and  necessary. 

Sixth  Dav,     {Fifth  Day  of  the  People*) 

In  the  morning  the  ftaist  i^  put  up  and  the  usual  ceremony  per 
form«rd.  During  the  day  the  nitn  work  on  the  /lAirj,  bows  and  rattfes 
to  be  given  to  the  children  on  the  last  day.  In  the  evening  the  same 
ceremony  takes  place  as  in  the  morning.  On  one  occasion^  however, 
this  difference  was  observed,  that  in  the  morning  the  cloud *bIower  was 
used  at  the  conclusion,  in  the  evening  at  the  beginning  of  the  cere- 
roony. 

In  those  years  in  which  new  members  bave  been  initiated  into  the 
Powamu  fraternity  on  the  preceding  day,  the  initiation  of  new  mem* 
bcr&  into  the  Kaccina  order  lakes  place  on  this  day.  On  those  occa- 
sions the  proceedings  oJ  this  day  are  as  follows  t  Early  in  the  morn- 
ning  the  same  ceremony  is  held  in  the  Honani  kiva  as  on  the  previous 
mornings.  When  that  is  over  preparations  are  at  once  commenced 
for  the  ceremony  mentioned. 

The  Katcin-Yuscsi,     ('^Katcina  Going  in  "  or  •^Assembling,") 

This  important  ceremony  always  takes  place  in  the  Marau  kiva, 
the  only  kiva  in  Oraibi  that  belongs  exclusively  to  the  women.  In 
the  morning  the  Powamu  priest  puts  up  at  the  south  end  of  the  hatch- 
way of  this  kiva  a  fia/st\  consisting  of  an  entire  yucca  plant,  the  leaves 
of  which  are  about  ten  inches  long.  This  is  inserted  into  a  cone- 
shaped  pedestal  or  stand  made  of  clay  and  a  number  of  eagle  feather 
naJlnvak7itosis  are  fastened  to  the  leaves.  At  about  ten  o'clock  several 
men  of  the  Honani  kiva  commence  to  make  a  sand  mosaic  on  the 
floor  of  the  Marau  kiva  north  of  the  fireplace.  These  men  are  not 
always  the  same  in  the  different  years,  but  Koyongainiwa  and 
Lomaashniwa  are  usually  the  leaders  in  it.  They  first  sift  a  layer  of 
common  yellow  sand  on  the  floor,  three-quarters  to  one  inch  thick. 
This  is  thinly  covered  with  a  layer  of  light  brown  ochre  which  is  found 
not  far  from  Oraibi.  On  this  field  are  then  reproduced  three  figures: 
two  representing  the  Ho,  one  (in  the  center)  the  Hahai-i  or  Angwush- 
nacomtaka  Katcina  (see  PI.  LII).  The  first  two  are  represented  as 
holding  a  whip  or  switch  of  yucca  leaves  in  each  hand, with  which  this 
Katcina  flogs  the  children  in  the  initiation  ceremony  that  soon  follows 
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The  two  bUck  fig urei  represent  the  Ho  Katclna  that  ftogs  ihe  chHdren^ 
^sch  one  holds  m  one  hand  a  sivitch  of  ^ucca  leaves.  The  ob|ectE  on  the  hc&d 
■nd  those  suspefidcd  from  the  horm  represerjt  eaf  le  tail  feathers. 

The  center  %tjre  represents  the  Kahai4  or  Aii^wushriJicomt4ika  Katdna  who 
holds  a  bunch  of  switches  of  which  be  hunds  new-  ones  to  the  Hu  Katcin.13  as  theirs 
are  worn  out  in  flogging  the  children.  The  object  on  the  head  represents  a  bunch 
of  small  eagle  feathers.  The  spots  on  the  sand  field  represent  blossoms  of 
herbs,  grasses,  etc. 
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Katcina  Initiation  Sand  Mosaic  (URQt). 
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Katcina  Initiation  Sand  Mosaic  (Small). 
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(see  PI.  LXIII).  The  Hahai-i  is  represented  Rt  holding  r  supply  of 
these  whips  in  his  arms,  which  are  being  handed  to  the  Ho  KRtcinRt 
whenever  those  used  by  the  latter  are  being  worn  out.  The  dots  of 
different  colors  on  the  mosaic  represent  blossoms  of  vegetables,  herbs, 
vines'and  grasses  used  by  the  Hopi.  The  mosaic  is  Rbout  three  and 
one-half  feet  square. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Powamu  priest  makes  a  smaller  sand  mosRic 
called  the  ^ipapu  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the  larger  one.  (See  PL 
LI II.)  It  consists  of  a  square  about  two  inches  in  diameter  around 
which  are  drawn  four  borders,  each  about  one  inch  wide.  The  first 
is  yellow,  the  color  of  the  north  ;  the  second  green  or  blue,  the  color 
of  the  west ;  the  third  red,  the  color  of  the  south  ;  the  fourth  white 
the  color  of  the  east.  These  lines  are  separated  by  black  lines,  the 
color  of  above.  On  the  four  sides  of  this  square  are  drawn  terraced 
cloud  symbols,  a  yellow  one  on  the  north,  a  green  one  on  the  west,  red 
on  the  south  and  white  on  the  east  side.  From  each  of  these  are 
several  black  lines  which  represent  turkey  feather  nakwakwosis,^  On 
the  north  side  of  this  mosaic  are  placed  a  yellow  corn  ear  and  two 
light  brown  celts,  one  six,  the  other  ei^ht  inches  long  and  both  about 
two  inches  wide  at  the  wider  end  and  bluntly  pointed  at  the  Other 
end  ;  at  the  west  side  a  bluish-l)lack  corn  ear  with  a  celt  of  a  similar 
color,  the  latter  being  about  nine  inches  long,  the  width  and  shape 
being  about  the  same  as  the  other  two ;  on  the  south  side  a  red  corn 
ear  and  a  red  celt,  the  latter  being  thirteen  inches  long  at  the  wider  and 
about  one  inch  at  the  narrower  end  •,.  on  the  east  side  a  white  corn  ear 
and  a  celt  of  the  same  color  as  those  on  the  north  side,t  about  ten 
inches  long  and  two  and  a  half  inches  wide  at  the  wide  end,  tapering 
to  a  point  at  the  other  end.  Above  this  small  mosaic  is  suspended 
from  the  roof  of  the  kiva  a  string  with  old  white  \^^^^{pokrab-tokwabi) 
and  a  string  with  one  hundred  and  four  old  eagle  wing  feathers.  To 
the  lower  end  of  the  first  named  string  is  fastened  a  small  quartz 
crystal  (ruhpi).     (See  PI.  LIV.) 

While  these  preparations  are  being  made  several  men  paint  and 
dress  up  four  boys  who  are  to  act  in  the  ceremony  as  Koyemsi  Kat- 
cinas.  Their  whole  body  is  daubed  with  a  reddish  clay.  On  the  head 
they  wear  a  mask  of  the  same  color  and  made  of  old  coarse  cloth,  to 
the  top  of  which  several  balls  or  nodules  are  attached.  Around  the 
hips  they  wear  a  kilt  made  of  native  blue  cloth.     They  are  instructed 

*The  cloud  •yrobolf  ate  In  thii  case  called  the  sikuata  (bloasona)  of  th«  itf/«/«  (tec  foot 
not*  In  connection  with  the  explanation  o(  the  Powalawu  aand  motaic,  aupra,  p.  76). 

tit  it  highly  probable  that  a  celt  of  a  light  gray  or  whitlah  color  was  orlfiaally  lytag  mi 
thia  tide. 
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by   ihe   leaders  as    to   how   to   perform   their   part   In    the  coming' 
ceremony. 

Meanwhile  the  thret;  men  who  are  to  act  as  Katcinas  are  painting 
up  and  are  getting  their  costumtrs  ready  in  the  Honani  kiva.  The 
one  who  is  to  act  as  Hahai-i  or  Angwuishnacomtaka^  is  drowsed  in  a 
common  woman's  dress,  woman's  moccasins,  white  knotted  belt,  and 
the  large  emhroidt/rcd  robe  (U/Ai).  (For  it  Am  of  this  Katcina  s«e  PL 
LIX  m.)  The  mask  is  green  with  a  black  trtangutar  space  on  the 
face,  a  bunch  of  sm£\ll  eagle  feathers  on  top  and  an  entire  crow  wing 
Ctud  to  each  side* 

The  Ho  Katcina  that  usually  i^ogs  the  children  is  painted  black 
with  large  dots  of  white  kaolin  all  over  the  body,  to  which  are  pasted 
very  small  soft  eagle  feathers.  The  forearms  and  lower  parts  of  the 
legs  are  either  white  or  yellow.  The  costume  consists  of  a  black  ' 
mask  with  a  few  white  marks,  protruding  eyes,  a  vtry  large  mouth 
and  two  horns.  From  each  of  the  latter  is  suspended  an  eagle  feather* 
To  the  top  of  the  mask  are  fastt^ued  a  number  of  eagle  tail  feathers 
that  point  backward  and  downward.  Around  the  hips  he  wears  a 
beft  of  leather,  painted  green  and  a  kitt  made  of  the  hair  of  horses* 
martes  and  dyed  red.  This  kilt  is  called  /awa/tana  and  when  used  on 
sun  symbols  is  said  to  represent  the  rays  of  the  sun.  On  the  upper 
part  of  the  arms  the  Katcina  wears  green  leather  arm -bands,  to  each 
of  which  an  eagle  taiU  feather  is  attached.  (For  Muf  of  this  Katcina 
see  PI.  LIX.)  A  turtle  shell  rattle  and  a  number  of  small  brass  bells 
are  tied  to  each  leg  below  the  knee  and  on  the  left  wnst  is  worn  a 
wrist-band  or  wrist  protcxtor.  Their  feet  are  moccasined.  Usually 
the  two  Katcinas  are  of  the  variety  of  Ho  Katcinas  just  described,  but 
on  one  occasion  one  was  the  so-called  Sakwa  (Green)  Ho  Katcina, 
which  is  said  to  have  formerly  appeared  frequently  on  this  occasion. 
This  personage  was  painted  and  costumed  as  follows  :  The  upper 
part  of  the  body,  the  lower  right  arm  and  the  lower  left  leg  were 
painted  yellow  ;  the  lower  part  of  the  back,  the  abdomen  and  both 
upper  arms,  red  ;  the  hips,  thighs,  lower  left  arm  and  lower  right  leg, 
green,  with  a  red  band  across  and  a  yellow  band  above  and  below 
each  knee.  Both  hands  were  daubed  with  white  kaolin.  The  mask 
was  just  like  that  of  the  other  Ho  Katcina,  only  green  instead  of 
black.  The  costume  consisted  of  the  usual  Katcina  kilt  and  sash, 
woman's  belt,  green  leather  arm-bands  and  moccasins.  (See  PI. 
LIX  r.)» 


*It  it  laid  that  formerly  a  //o  Katcina  occasionally  Hoaxed  tbe  children,  whoae  coatume  was 
eas^ntially  the  tame  at  that  o(  the  regular  Ho  (a)  but  who  wore  a  kilt  mndc  of  yucca  leaves  (leo 
PI.  LIX  d). 
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Pl.  LV.    Monqkohos. 


The  mongkoho  is  the  emblem  or  badge  of  officei  or  membenhlpi  of  diffcrcat 
societies  and  priests.  The  upper  three  belong  to  members  of  the  Kwao  (A^ ave) 
soc'iciy,  (he  last  one  is  one  as  used  by  the  Ahl  (Horn)  society*  The  nuHigkolio 
used  by  the  Aototo  Katcina,  Kikmongwi,  etc.,  is  similar  to  the  last  one  pictured  on 
the  plate. 
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V 

While  the  Katcinas  are  getting  ready,  the  Powamu-  priest  pre* 
pares  a  crook  about  thirty-five  inches  long,  to  the  upper  end  of  which 
he  fastens  a  cotton  string,  to  the  lower  end  of  which  an  eagle  breath 
feather  is  tied.  About  midway  on  the  crook  a  corn  ear  and  eight  com 
husk  packets  (mbViVi/a)  containing  honey  and  corn-meal  are  tied  to. 
the  stick.  From  each  of  the  latter  is  suspended  a  nakwakwcsi.  The 
Katcina  priest  and  his  assistant  in  the  meanwhile  prepare  three  bahos 
to  be  given  to  the  three  Katcinas  after  the  ceremony.  Another  man 
ties  together  four  lengths  of  several  yucca  leaves,  tying  a  hawk  feather 
to  each  of  the  four  knots.  -  The  use  of  this  ring  or  wheel  (ngUiia)  will 
be  cxplaincid  later  on.  On  one  occasion  I  noticed  that  at  this  time 
some  one  brought  a  bunch  of  yucca  leaves,  about  twenty-four  inches 
long,  from  which  a  number  of  whips  or  switches  were  made,  to  be 
used  later  on  by  the  Ho  Katcinas  for  flogging  the  children.  These 
whips  'are  simply  six  to  eight  leaves  which  are  tied  together.  The 
Powamu  chief  sends  a  young  man  with  a  small  netted  gourd  (mong^ 
wikuru)  to  a  spring  for  water  and  then  gets  ready  for  the  ceremony. 
He  makes  a  line  of  white  dots  along  the  front  part  of  his  legs,  com- 
mencing nt  his  big  toe,  and  along  the  inner  side  of  his  arms,  beginning 
at  the  point  of  the  thumbs,  running  up  to  the  shoulders  and  then 
down  to  the  nippies.  Lastly  he  makes  a  white  mark  under  the  left 
eye  and  runs  a  light-blue  line  from  each  nipple  to  a  level  with  the 
umbilicus.  He  then  folds  up  a  white  ceremonial  blanket  {awa)  and 
puts  it  on  as  seen  on  PI.  LVIL 

Meanwhile  the  Katcina  priest  and  his  assistant  have  also  put  on 
their  ceremonial  costume  which  consists  of  the  usual  Katcina  sash  and 
kilt.  By  way  of  ornament  many  strands  of  beads  are  placed  around 
the  neck. 

When  all  are  ready  the  three  men  who  are  to  act  as  Katcinas 
retire  to  a  secluded  spot  outside  of  the  village,  carrying  their  costumes 
in  their  blankets,  and  there  dress  up  and  wait  until  they  are  to  appear 
and  take  part  in  the  ceremony  in  the  Marau  kiva. 

While  these  preparations  have  been  going  on  in  the  Honani  kiva 
those  in  the  Marau  kiva  have  also  been  completed.  The  sand  mosaic 
has  been  prepared,  and  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  kiva  an  enclosure 
has  been  made  of  blankets  as  a  place  of  concealment  for  the  four 
Koyemsi  Katcinas.  When  all  is  ready  the  leaders  of  the  ceremony 
begin  to  come  in;  first  Shokhungyoma  and  Lomankwaima;  the  first  in 
his  capacity  as  chief  or  owner  of  the  houses  in  the  village  {kikmongwi), 
the  latter  as  crier  {chaaktnongwi)  whose  duty  it  is  to  announce  the 
various  religious  ceremonies  before  they  take  place.  Both  have  a  so- 
called  chief's  staff  {mongkoho),  which  is  their  badge  of  office  (see  PI. 
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LV),  and  the  first  has  also  a  pipe  filled  with  native  tobacco  and  a  fuse 
{kapithtfki)  made  of  cedar  bark  for  li^Ktrnt;  the  pipe  when  the  proper 
time  arrives  (see  PL  XL).  These  two  men  squat  down  on  the  floor 
cjose  to  the  wall  west  of  the  fireplace  where  Koyongainiwa,  who  has 
bt-^en  assisting  in  making  the  preparations^  joins  them.  By  this  tiin© 
the  children  who  are  to  be  initiated  bt^gin  to  arrive.  I^ach  has  a 
white  corn  ear  and  is  accompanied  by  two  persons,  one  male  and  one 
female,  who  may  be  either  married  or  single.  They  are  said  to  **  put 
in**  {patta)  u  e.f  to  introduce  or  iniltnte  the  young  candidate  into  the 
Katcina  order,  and  are  forever  after  called  his  or  her  *' father/*  or 
** mother*"  They  are  never  relatives  nor  can  they  be  of  the  same 
clan  as  the  actual  father  and  mother  of  the  child.  With  I  his  excep*' 
tion  they  may  belong  to  any,  but  must  both  be  of  the  same  clan,. 
When  they  arrive  at  the  ktva  with  their  candidate  they  all  sprinkle  a 
pinch  of  torn-meal  on  the  miisi  and  having  descended  the  ladder, 
sprinkle  meal  also  on  the  small  sand  mosaic  ;  whereupon  the  candi- 
date {AeU/ieyti)  is  requested  to  step  Into  the  yucca  leaf  ring  or  wheel 
before  mentioned.  Two  men,  squatting  on  opposite  sides,  hold  this 
ring  and  when  the  candidate  is  standinj^^  in  it  raise  and  lower  it  four 
times  expressing  at  the  same  time  the  wish  that  the  kiklwya  may  grow 
lip  and  live  to  an  old  age  and  always  be  happy.  The  candidate  i» 
then  taken  by  his  sponsor  or  *'  father"  into  the  north  part  of  the  kiva; 
another <one  follows,  and  soon  until  all  have  gone  through  the  same 
performance.  The  Powamu  novitiates  that  were  initiated  the  pre- 
vious evening  are  also  all  present,  but  only  as  spectators.*  When 
all  the  keUhoyas  have  been  brought  in,  the  katcina  priest  and  his 
assistant  come  over  from  the  Honani  kiva,  the  first  carrying  the 
Powamu  natsi  and  a  tray  with  a  baho  and  some  corn-meal,  the  latter 
a  tray  with  two  bahos  and  some  meal.  (See  Pi.  LVI  b,)  These  bahos 
are  the  ones  that  these  two  men  were  preparing  in  the  Honani  kiva  a 
short  time  before,  as  has  already  been  stated.  Both  take  a  stand  . 
between  the  ladder  and  fireplace  facing  toward  the  north.  Shokhungyo- 
ma  now  lights  his  pipe  with  the  kopichoki  t^vo^  while  he,  Loniankwaima 
and  Koyongainiwa  are  silently  smoking,  the  Powamu  chief  priest  enters 
the  kiva*  .dressed  in  (he  simple  white  owa  as  before  described.  In 
his  left  hand  he  holds  the  aetted  gourd  (mongwikuru),  four  corn  ears 
and  a  wooden  implement  (wonawika)  which  is  about  fourteen  inches 
long  and  has  somewhat  the  form  of  a  knife  (see  PI.  LVII).  In  his 
right  hand  he  holds  the  crook  to  which  the  corn  ear  and  the  corn-meal 
packets  are  fastened.      He    takes  a  stand   to   the    right   of  the  ladder 


*ODe  of  the  leaders  told  the  author  that  they  are  present  in  order  to  tee  what  awaita  them  io 
case  they  reveal  anything  ol  what  they  have  seen  the  previous  evening. 
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Pu  LVI.    Participants  of  thi  Katcina  Initiation  Going  to  the  Kiva. 


a.    Children  to  be  initiated  and  their  sponsors  filing  into  the  kiva. 
d.    The  Katcina  priest  and  his  assistant  going  from  the  Honani  to  the  Marau 
kiva,  carrying  trays  with  bahos  and  sacred  meal. 
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Participants  or  the  Katcina  initiation  Goino  to  thc  Kiva. 


Pl.  LVII.    Muyinqwa  Ocsccnoinq  into  thi  Marau  Kiva. 


The  chief  Powamu  priest  here  represents  the  God  of  Germination,  Muyingwa, 
who  is  said  to  live  in  the  earth.  He  carries  in  his  left  hand  a  long  crook  ( ngoloih' 
Afiya),  a  sacred  water  vessel  {pkongwikuru\  and  a  wonawika  (a  wooden  imple- 
ment said  to  have  been  used  formerly  for  weeding  purposes).  He  is  dressed  in  a 
folded  ovfa  (bridal  blanket). 
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TiHUS  OF  Katcinas  Mentioned  in  Muyingwa's  Narrative. 


Pl.  LVIII.    Tihus  of  Katcinas  Mcntioneo  in  MUVINQWA't  Naimativi. 


a,  Nakachok  Katcina  (meaning  obscure).  The  name  it  derived  from  a  word 
that  frequently  occurs  in  the  song  of  this  Katcina. 

b,  Hototo  Katcina.  Of  this  Katcina  different  varieties  exist  and  as  the  nar- 
rator does  not  specify  any  particular  variety  it  is  uncertain  whether  this  particular 
one  is  meant. 

c,  Mastop  Katcina  (see  «« The  Oraibi  Soyal  Ceremony,**  Plates  XXHI,  XXIV 
and  XXV).    Name  derived  from  a  large  fly. 

d,  SGhOncomtaka  Katcina  (the  name  signifies :  **  The  man,  having  hay  or 
dry  grass  tied  to/*  from  the  bunches  of  dry  grass  tied  to  the  mask). 

e,  Palakway  Katcina  (**  Red  Eagle,"  meaning  a  Hawk  Katcina). 
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^east)  and  now  represents  Muyingwa,  the  God  of  germination  and 
growth,  who  is  said  to  live  at  Ydka  (Below),  from  where  he  is  now 
supposed  to  have  arrived  by  a  long  route.  Deep  silence  prevails 
throughout  the  kiva.  Presently  one  of  the  older  men  addressing 
Muyingwa,  asks  :  **Taa,  hakak  um  pitoV^  (Well,  or  now  where  did 
you  come  from?)  Muyingwa :  ^^Yangk^  Towawishangak  nu  pii9*^* 
(From  yonder,  below,  from  Towanashabe  came  I.)  The  other 
man  :  *'7Via,  anchaa^  pai  kashok  hakion  um  wainoma^  pai  iaiawamf* 
{Well,  all  right ;  for  what  purpose  do  you  go,  (or  wander)  about  ? 
Tell  us,  or  relate  !)  Muyingwa  then  speaks  in  a  doleful,  monotonous 
tone,  a  free  rendering  of  his  talk  being  in  substance  as  follows:  *<Yes, 
all  right,  those  there  at  Towanashabe**  were  all  assembled  making  a 
ladder.  They  put  up  the  ladder  ;  with  turquoise  strands  was  it  tied 
together.     That  way  we  came  up  and  out.* 

*' Eastward  we  came,  traveling  on  a  road  marked  with  yellow 
•corn  seed  (shelled  corn).  We  beheld  the  house  of  the  Akush 
Katcina  chief.  In  a  beautiful  yellow  mist  was  the  house  enveloped. 
'  So  we  went  in.  The  Akush  Katcina  chief  was  there.  He  has 
beautiful  yellow  corn  seed,  beans,  watermelons,  muskmelons,  and 
that  way  he  lives.  Here  these  Oraibi  children,  little  girls,  little 
boys,  of  different  sizes,  here  at  the  sipaptP  shall  they  knOw  our 
•ceremonies*;  yes,  they  shall  know  them.  Beautiful*  ladder  beam, 
beautiful  ladder  rungs,  tied  to  the  beam  with  turquoise  strands! 
Thus  we  came  out. 

**  Westward  we  came.  On  a  road  marked  with  beautiful  blue  com 
seed  we  traveled.  We  beheld  the  house  of  the  Nalcachok  Katcina 
chief.  (PI.  LVni,  a.)  Beautiful  white  mist  enveloped  the  house. 
Thus  we  went  in.  The  Nalcachok  Katcina  chief  was  there.  Having 
beautiful  blue  corn  seed,  beans,  watermelons,  muskmelons,  he 
dwells  there.  These  Oraibi  children  here,  little  girls,  little  boys,  of 
different  sizes,  here  at  the  sipapu  shall  they  know  our  ceremonies. 
Yes,  they  shall  know  them  !  Beautiful  ladder  beam,  beautiful  ladder 
rungs»  with  turquoise  strands  are  they  tied  to  the  ladder.  Thus  we 
came  out. 

**  Westward  we  came.  On  a  road  marked  with  beautiful  red  com 
seed  we  traveled.  We  beheld  the  house  of  the  Hototo  Katcina  chief. 
(PI.  LVIII,  ^.)  A  beautiful  red  mist  enveloped  the  house.  Thus  we 
went  in.  The  Hototo  Katcina  chief  was  there.  He  had  beautiful 
red  corn  seed,  beans,  watermelons,  muskmelons,  and  thus  he  lived 
there.     Here  these  Oraibi  children,  little  girls,  little  boys,  of  different 

*Th«  nambert  throughout  the  speech  refer  to  corrctpondtaf  numbert  In  the  ecpUuialary 
AOtet  at  the  conclution  of  the  talk. 
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sizes,  here  ai  the  si/apts  shall  they  know  our  ceremonies.  Yes,  they 
iihall  know  them !  Beautiful  ladder  heam^  beautiful  ladder  ruiigSp 
tied  with  turquoise  strands  to  the  ladder.      Thus  we  came  out. 

"Southward  we  came,  On  a  road  marked  with  beautiful  white 
com  seed  we  traveled.  We  beheld  the  house  of  the  Mastop  Katcina 
chief*  (Ph  LVIII  fi)  A  beautiful  white  mist  enveloped  the  house. 
Thus  we' went  in.  The  Mastop  Katctna  chief  was  there.  Having 
beautiful  white  corn  seed,  beans,  watermelons^  mu£ikmelons^  he  lived 
there.  Here  these  Oraibi  children,  lit  lie  girls,  little  boys,  of  different 
ikixent  here  at  the  lipapu  shall  they  know  our  ceremonies.  Yes,  they 
shall  know  them!  Beautiful  ladder  beam,  beautiful  ladder  rungs, 
tied  to  the  ladder  with  turquoise  strands.      Thus  we  came  out* 

* 'Northward  we  came.  On  a  road  marked  with  beautiful  black 
corn  seed  did  we  travel.  We  beheld  the  house  of  the  S^hOnsomtaka 
Katcina*  (PI.  LVUi  <^.)  A  beautiful  black  mist  enveloped  the 
house.  Thus  we  went  in,  The  SOhOnsonUaka  was  there.  Having 
beautiful  black  corn  seed,  beans,  watermelons,  muskmetons,  he 
lived  there.  Here  these  Oraibi  children,  little  girls^  little  boySj  of 
di0erent  sbfeSi  here  at  the  iipapu  shall  they  know  our  ceremonies. 
Yes.  they  shall  know  them.  Beautiful  ladder  beam,  beautiful 
ladder  rungs,  tied  with  turquoise  strands  to  the  ladder  1  Thus  we 
went  out. 

** Westward  we  came.  On  a  road  marked  with  all  kinds  of  beauti> 
ful  corn  seed  did  we  travel.  We  beheld  the  house  of  the  Ho  Katcina 
chief.  (See  PI.  LIX  ^.)  A  beautiful  mist  enveloped  the  house. 
Thus  we  entered.  The  Ho  Katcina  chief  was  there.  He  had  beauti- 
ful corn  seed  of  all  kinds  of  colors,  also  beans,  watermelons,  musk- 
melons,  and  thus  he  lived.  Here  these  Oraibi  children,  little  girls, 
little  boys,  of  different  sizes,  here  at  the  sipapu  our  ceremonies  they 
shall  know.  Yes,  they  shall  know  them.  Beautiful  ladder  beam, 
beautiful  ladder  rungs,  tied  with  turquoise  to  the  ladder.  Thus  we 
went  out. 

•'Southward  we  came.  On  a  road  marked  with  beautiful  corn  seed 
of  all  colors  did  we  travel.  We  beheld  the  house  of  the  Palakway 
Katcina  chief.  (PI.  LVHI  /.)  A  beautiful  mist  enveloped  the 
house.  Thus  we  entered.  The  Palakway  Katcina  chief  was  there. 
He  had  beautiful  corn  seed  of  different  colors,  beans,  watermelons, 
muskmelons,  and  thus  he  lived.  These  Oraibi  children,  little  girls, 
little  boys,  of  different  sizes,  here  at  the  sipapu  our  ceremonies  they 
shall  know.  Yes,  they  shall  know  them.  Beautiful  ladder  beam, 
beautiful  ladder  rungs,  with  turquoise  strands  they  are  fastened  to 
the  ladder.     Thus  we  came  out. 


T^    .... 


Pl.  UX.    Tihus  op  Various  Ho  Katcinas,  Etc. 


m,    Habai-i  or  Angwushnacomtaka  ('*  Man  with  crow  wing  tied  to,*'  from 
the  crow  wingt  tied  to  the  matk). 
^.    Ho  Katcina« 
€.    Sakwa  (Green)  Ho  Katcina. 
ti,    Movitkuntaka  (Yucca  Leaf  Kilt)  Ho  Katcina. 
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TiHUS  OF  Katcinas  Mentioned  in  Muyinqwa's  Narrative. 


Pl.  LX.    The  Shrine  or  Achamali. 


A  shrine  north  of  Oraibi  which  ii  mcntlooed  in  Moyiofwa't  nanativi 
Katcina  initiation  ceremony,  and  where  at  present  prayer  offerinni  are  n 
connection  with  many  ceremonies  and  dances. 
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PV.  LXI.     TiMUS  OF  THf  AOTOTO  AMD  AmOU  KaTCIMA, 


a.    Aototo.    h    Aholi. 
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''Eastward  we  came,  to  Achamali  (PI.  LX).  On  a  road  marked 
with  beautiful  corn  seed  of  different  colors  did  we  travel.  We  beheld 
the  house  of  the  Hahi-i  Katcina.  (See  PI.  LIX  «.)  A  beautiful 
mist  enveloped  the  house.  Thus  we  entered.  The  Hahai-i  Katcina 
chief  was  there.  He  had  beautiful  corn  seed  of  different  colors, 
beans,  watermelons,  muskmelons,  and  thus  he  lived.  Here  these 
Oraibi  children,  little  girls,  little  boys,  of  different  sizes,  here  at  the 
sipapu  our  ceremonies  they  shall  know.  Yes,  they  shall  know  them. 
Beautiful  ladder  beam,  beautiful  ladder  rungs,  fastened  to  the  ladder 
with  turquoise  strands  !     Thus  we  came  out. 

••Southward,  there  we  came.  On  a  road  marked  with  beautiful 
corn  seed  did  we  travel.  We  beheld  the  house  of  Aototo  and  Aholi. 
A  beautiful  mist  enveloped  the  house.  Thus  we  entered.  The 
Aototo  was  there,  the  Aholi  (PI.  LXI)  was  there.  They  had  beauti- 
ful corn  of  various  colors,  beans,  watermelons,  muskmelons,  and 
thus  they  lived.  Here  these  Oraibi  children,  little  girls,  little  boys, 
of  various  sizes,  here  at  the  sipapu  shall  they  know  our  ceremonies. 
Yes,  they  shall  know  them.  Beautiful  ladder  beam,  beautiful  ladder 
rungs,  fastened  to  the  ladder  with  turquoise  strands.  Thus  we 
came  out. 

••Northward  we  came.  On  a  road  marked  with  beautiful  corn  seed 
of  different  colors  did  we  travel.  We  beheld  the  houses  of  Shokhung- 
yoma,  Lomankwaima,  Koyongainiwa*.  A  beautiful  mist  enveloped 
the  hou.ses.  Thus  we  entered.  Shokhungyoma  was  there ;  Lomank- 
waima was  there;  Koyongainiwa  was  there.  They  had  beautiful 
corn  seed  of  different  colors,  beans,  watermelons,  muskmelons,  and 
thus  they  lived.  Here  these  Oraibi  children,  little  girls,*  little 
boys,  of  various  sizes,  here  at  the  sipapu  they  shall  know  our 
ceremonies.  Yes,  they  shall  know  them.  Beautiful  ladder  beam, 
beautiful  ladder  rungs,  fastened  to  the  ladder  with  turquoise.  Thus 
we  came  out. 

••And  now  you' gather  your  people,  your  children,  all  of  them, 
into  your  lap  and  hold  them  all  very  fast  (protect  them).  But  now 
this  time  open  your  hands  to  these  people*  that  this  yucca  may 
enlighten  their  hearts,  and  when  their  hearts  have  been  enlightened 
here  their  heads  will  be  bathed  with  roots  of  this  yucca  and  then  they 
will  be  done. 

••And  thus  then  follow  to  the  white  rising  and  to  the  yellow  rising*, 
this  road  marked  with  nice  corn  pollen  and  on  which  these  four  old 
age  marks  (crooks)  are  standing  (see  PI.  LIII).  On  them  you  will 
support  (or  rest)  yourselves,  and  over  yonder,  where  the  shortest  pne 
stands,  may  you  fall  asleep  as  old  women  and  as  old  men**.     But  I 
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am  not  wandering  alone.  Here  at  ihe  corner  they  have  already 
arrived  (referring  to  the  four  Koyemsi  Katcinas  behiaJ  the  curtain  in 
the  corner  ol  the  kiva)i  come  in,  be  welcome!  '*  He  then  goes  forward 
among  the  crowd  to  iip tinkle  the  children,  and  the  Koyemsls  soon 
emerge  from  behind  the  enclosure,  as  has  already  been  described. 

Expi.*iiATOtt  Notes  of  the  Sp«c«. 

I,  TpwiQAthibv  It  KB  Immgla^rjt  plac«  iaaewticre  "at^ix^a**  {domn)i  bul  ii  rcprM«nl«i  bjp 
i  pUc«  about  thrte  oiilea  «oulli  ot  OralbL  Here  the  H«riiiiUEUdteT)  cUn  It  tild  to  h^ve  llttd 
t«bllci  when  Coming  if^m  KliMwuti,  btilDff  at  JIftt  relii4«<t  tiim^tiince  lo  the  tillafn  a|  Qriltii  bjr 
thf  Inhtb^iantg  of  thai  vll]a|||«i  Wtihe  ll»l«  place  thm  lec in t  to  bt  tti«cii1ly  ftacred  to  itif  HquahI 
dtRf  tht  fiine  Towanithibe  occiiri  In  ih.e  tonf*  «[Ulllerent  MKletki,  On  tti«  imiwrMiil  giieition^ 
vh«*t  wander^firi  betl*!*!  that  of  Mi«yLiifW4  ue  Here  deteTtVil'  t  e«ij1d  iK}(  ^ei  uttf  ftitl«rielarf 
iii«er».  The  old  Pa^anid  priett,  wIiq  «ji  tery  wtfliiiR  to  t«ll  me  kII  tbJii  he  Lniiwi  Ab&ui  IL  could 
mot  ftvi  ft  el  ear  aniwer.  He  said  at  hrst  the  wandefin^fi  4>l  tht.-  Iii>uaii1  cUn,  UuV  (hli  nioute,  l^ven 
iJi  ihi*  tp«ecti«  vauld  conHlcl  nvJlh  thaf  gNen  In  mother  iradiilan  al>oul  the  e«mi*is  ot  thet  clan  t« 
Qralbl  He  »)»  thought  that  ddi  the  Habanl  claa  ai  auch  wai  niti»^t.  hot  enlf  crrialii  ptraoOAfet 
and  certain  Katelnat  d  that  cliiflH.  TUl.«  Ust  itij(KettlK>ri,  [  thiuli,  it  ■  ralu4ble  clue  (d  iufther 
InreiilifaikpDi.  etpecUiSy  tince  h  it  a  Tad  ihai  un  the  lAil  Powanm  day  a  nuiubt-r  at  the  K^tclnaa. 
here  menitioiifdt  appear  \ti  the  ^Ittigf  v^lrh  others  and  ilie  old  vr^e^i  aava  that  la  ihrlr  tpm^iiit  to  tht 
filiate  they  pretended  to  imitate  ihc  vandtrloii  eirittlotied  m  ih>i  i|>fei:h.  Further  ttodiet  of 
theiji  loid  other  iradiiiona  m^t  priHjui^e  ioine  IflterettJ^c  lacd  and  throw  tome  addMlotnl  l^ght  *li 
the  tOiii^Ucaleil  fjueaiWnt  coimected  vilth  the  Katctni  <ult.  Ai  t«  the  lime  whi'ti  tht  ivtnderliifti 
hert  drtchbvd.  took  place,  tio  evplanatJion  t^utd  be  oblalflfd.  but  the  otd  prieat  t^prettcd  th*  ' 
Opinion  that  H  antedated  iht  c&mitif  of  the  Honani  to  Ortibi.  It  aeemi  to  me  16  be  ptemature  10 
dttftfiiihii  quettion  lo  deiaj.  A  nafier  on  the  Katcitiai  of  Oralbt  might  offer  i  good  opporinolt? 
to  do  Ibli  U  and  at  «o<^n  ii  mora  (ntarniasioti  on  theie  polnia  can  be  obtained. 

t.  TTtdJ!ttoi>  tavt  that  tht  Hool  eqiertfcd  Irorn  the  earth  throoKh  the  li^a^tt.  an.openUit  ^B 
Iba  earth  aomewhere  near  or  In  Iht-  Grand  CaRan  ol  the  CoForado.  and  that  Kh^y  c^imhed  up  on  a 
Ltddcr  whkh  ii  tomeilntet  repreavbted  at  hivilDK  been  a  tree,  lainetimti  a  tt^*    The  old  l^owamn 

pljr-t,    ^.r,;\r-^T.    p'-'ri''*-'t    I'^T'^    "'-ir    t  ^' -   ''-rYUriy     ■>"*.     ''^";     7' i'^  ■'^ 'f  i  r;  ^  ^;  f  ^  •  r  .    ''fTH*     (~i  r. « +  J  .t^^*  .*     f^^^ 

•othiBC  to  do  with  ih«  •merfftnc  of  the  Hopi  from  Ihe  ti^a^u.  If  that  be  trot,  and  It  very  Hkcly  It, 
tbit  would  b«  an  interetting  piece  of  information,  especially  If  it  were  found  thai  the  party  led  by 
Mujrinifwa  Included  certain  Kalcinas. 

3.  The  ir/a/M  (see  previous  note)  is  represented  in  Ihe  tclva  by  Ihe  small  aand  mosaic 
(SeePI.  Llll.) 

4.  The  word  in  Ihe  original  may  also  mean  ** sacred  things,"  "religious  secrets,"  or 
"religion."    But  "ceremonies  "  »crm»  to  be  the  most  appropriate  term  here. 

%.  The  word  " paiiimi  "  lu  lite  original  ix  an  archaic  word  and  no  one  was  certain  as  to  what 
it  meana.  Some  thought  it  meant  beautiful  and  so  1  have  translated  it  that  way;  the  suggestton 
that  il  meant  ladder  seemed  to  be  inadmissible,  for  contextual  reasons. 

6.  Sholchungyoma  is  hero  present  as  the  Kikniungwi  (Village  chief).  While  hit  brother 
Lolulomai  is  really  the  chief  of  the  village,  the  two  brothers,  their  sister  PungnanAmsi  and  certain 
othersof  those  families  are.  in  a  general  way. called  Kikmongwitu  (ctnefsof  the  village  or  thc)iousea}. 
because  they  are  sup|»osed  to  own  the  village  and  also  the  helds.  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  village 
are  all  said  to  be  their  children.  Lomankwaima  is  the  village  cryer  who,  however,  announces 
religioua  ceremonies  only.  Koyoogainiwa  represents  the  War  chief  {kaUhtaimoug'Uf$).  They 
belong  to  the  Dear,  Keed  and  Uadwer  clans  respectively.  These  three  men.  the  leader  or  head  of  the 
Parrot  cinn  and  ihc  fiipmoHg-wi  (Tobacco  chiefi  of  the  Soyal  society  (who  belongs  to  the  Tobacco 
and  Kabbit  clans)  are  often  called  tnotungwitu  (chie(s)  and  seem  to  take  the  position  of  assistant 
chiefs  to  the  head  chief.  On  the  eighth  day  and  during  the  following  night  of  the  Soyal  ceremony 
they  play  a  conspicuous  part  In  certain  ceremontcs(see  "  The  Oraibi  Soyal  Ceremony."  p.  AS*t  tf*l') 

7.  This  is  addressed  to  the  three  chiefs.  Shokhungyoiua,  Lomankwaima  and  Koyongainiwa. 

8.  Meaning  tliu»e  that  are  now  to  go  through  the  ordeal  of  this  initiation. 

9.  Referring  to  the  hrst  dawning  of  the  day  and  to  the  brighter  dawn  just  before  sunrise, 
between  which  the  Hopi  make  a  ditterence  and  which  they  mention  in  certain  songs. 

19.  The  crook  {ngJuvshhpya)  is  with  the  Hopi  the  synil>ol  of  life,  and  where  a  series  of  crooks 
are  represented  as  hert-  on  the  line,  emanating  from  the  upapu  on  the  sand  mosaic,  they  represent 
the  various  stages  of  life,  the  shortest  one  old  ai:e,  when,  as  the  llopi  say.  man  becomes  very  small 
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KATC.NAS  AT  THfc  K<V». 


Pu  LXii.    Floqqino  Katcinas  at  thi  Kiva. 


a.    Ho  Katcina  running  around  the  kiva. 

d,    Hahai-i  or  Angwushnacomtaka  entering  the  kiva. 
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As  soon  as  Muyingwa  has  finished  his  talk,  he  goes  lhro«l| 
crowd  and  puts  a  little  water  from  the  mongwikuru  first  into  hit 
and  from  there  on  the  heads  of  the  little  candidates,  which  act  r 
bles  very  much  that  of  baptism.  When  he  is  through  with  tl 
leaves  the  kiva,  goes  over  to  the  Honani  kiva,  where  he  divests 
self  of  his  ceremonial  attire,  sits  down  near  the  fireplace  and  sn 
Shortly  before  he  leaves  the  kiva  the  four  boys,  dressed  as  Kc 
Katcinas,  emerge. from  the  aforementioned  enclosure  in  the  sou 
corner  of  the  kiva,  go  around  tlie  small  mosaic  four  times,  am 
each  one  takes  a  position  on  one  of  the  four  sides  of  the  mosai 
last  one  in  the  line  of  the  north,  the  second  last  on  the  west,  the 
on  the  south  and  the  fourth  one  on  the  east  side.  The  Katcina  < 
north  side  now  picks  up  the  corn  4ying  before  him  with  one  han 
celt  with  the  other,  reaches  with  both  around  the  strings  of  beiic 
feathers  that  are  hanging  over  the  mosaic,  exchanges  the  com  e; 
celt  from  one  hand  to  the  other,  goes  and  touches  every  can 
with  them  and  then  replaces  them  on  the  floor.  The  three  other  Ka 
do  the  same  with  the  objects  on  the  sides  on  which  they  are  stai 
When  they  are  through  they  retire  to  the  enclosure  and  al 
await  in  silence  the  things  that  are  to  come.  The  dreaded  m 
which  the  candidates  have  so  often  been  told  about  and  of  whic 
stand  in  such  great  fear  ha^  arrived.  They  are  about  to  go  th 
the  ordeal  of  being  flogged.  Presently  a  loud  grunting  noise, 
tling  of  turtle  shell  rattles  and  a  jingling  of  bells  is  heard  outside, 
two  Ho  Katcinas  and  the  Hahai-j  have  arrived  at  the  kiva  (PI.  I 
They  first  run  around  the  kiva  four  times  at  a. rapid  rate,  then 
on  each  side  of  the  kiva  a  little  while,  beat  the  roof  of  the  kiv 
whips,  jump  on  it,  constantly  howling  the  word  u^huhuhu  and 
etiter  the  kiva.  The  two  Ho  Katcinas  take  a  position  on  the  ea 
west  side  of  the  large  sand  mosaic,  the  Hahai-i  at  its.  southeas 
ner,  the  latter  holding  a  supply  of  whips.  The  children  tremb 
some  begin  to  cry  and  to  scream.  The  Ho  Katcinas  keep  uj 
grunting,  howling,  rattling,  trampling  and  brandishing  of  their 
whips.     All  at  once  someone  places  a  candidate  on  the. sand  m 

nod  only  Deeds  a  short  staff  for  his  support.  Not  to  "die."  but  to  **  fall  asleep"  of  old  a| 
of  thu  fondest  hopes  of  every  Hop!.  And  the  wish  that  this  hope  may  be  realited  it  here  ei 
While  the  soul  of  ih§  dead  Is  supposed  to  travel  westward  to  ma^ki  (Skeleton  honae) 
which  a  /iVA/at'i  (road- maker,  consisting  of  an  eagle  leather  with  cotton  ftringt)  points 
the  «/<!/«/  h/e  /<;ii*// /<ii/ towards  the  "white  dawn"  and  tho  "yellow  dawn"  and  thi 
sun  ".  In  various  ceremonies  the  author  saw  priests  bury  a  ^uktavi  from  twelvt  to  fil 
long  on  liie  east  side  of  the  mesi  pointing  towards  the  east,  and  sometimes  they  all  slo 
along  this  line.  all.  they  say,  as  a  wish  or  prayer  that  the  Hopi  may  walk  00  the  good  road 
straight,  upright  life.  The  (JaqAl  sini;  a  pretty  little  song  on  that  occasion  to  the  while 
yellow  "dawn."  which  they  repeat  on  the  main  trail  that  leads  from  the  village  eastward  ai 
Is  sometimes  also  called  "  the  way  of  life  "  that  leads  to  the  far  east  where  the  sun  rises. 
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bolds  his  (or  her)  hands  upward  and  one  of  the  Ho  Katclnas  whips 
the  link  vicEtm  quite  severely  (see  PL  LXIH),  It  is  said  thai  four 
strokes  are  supposed  to  be  applied,  but  the  Katcinas  do  not  always 
strictly  adhere  to  this  niJe,  The  girls  have  their  usual  dress  on^  but 
the  boys  are  entirely  node.  The  persons  holding  them  are  also  ntiiJe 
except  for  a  scant  loin  cloth,  and  they  wear  their  hair  loose,  as  is 
cu'^itomaiy  in  all  Irlopi  sacred  ceremonies.  *  When  one  child  has  been 
Hogged  another  one  is  at  once  brought  forward  and  beaten  and  then 
another  and  so  on  until  all  have  gone  through  the  ordeaK  One  is 
flogged  by  one  Katcina,  the  next  one  by  the  other,  the  two  Katcinas 
constantly  changing  about^  When  a  whip  is  worn  out  it  is  handed 
10  the  HahaiM  Katcina  who  exchanges  it  for  a  fresh  one.  Some  of  the 
children  go  through  the  process  with  set  teeth  and  without  flinching, 
others  squirm^  try  to  jump  away  and  scream.  Occasionally  A 
''sponsor/V  pitying  his  little  ward,  presents  his  own  hip^  snatching 
the  child  away,  and  receives  a  part  of  the  flogging  in  the  chi1d*s  stead, 
in  which  case,  however,  the  flogging  is  usually  very  severe. 

With  the  crying  and  screaming  of  the  candidates  men  and  women 
mingle  their  voices,   some  encouraging  them,    others   acctising    the 
Katcinas  of   partiality,   claiming  that   they  whip   some   harder    than 
Others;  in  short,  pandemonium  reigns  in  the  kiva  during  this  exciting 
Half  hour.     But  the  scene  has  not  only  its  exciting,  but  also  its  dis- 
gusting features-     As  the  whips  are  quite  long  they  frL-tpiently  extend 
around  the  leg  or  hip  of  the  little  nude  boys  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  points  strike  the  pudibilia,  and  the  author  noticed  on  several  occa- 
sions that  the  boys,   when   being   placed   on   the   sand   mosaic,  were 
warned  to  protect  those  parts,  which  they  tried  to  do  by  either  quickly 
freeing  one   hand  and  pushing   the  pudenda  between  the  legs  or  by 
partly  crossing  the  legs.      It  was  also  noticed  on    several    occasions 
that  some  of  the  boys,  probably  as  a  result  of  fear  and  pain,  invol- 
untarily micturated  and  in  one  or  two  cases  even  defecated. 

When  all  the  children  have  been  flogged  the  Hahai-i  Katcina  steps 
on  the  sand  mosaic,  bends  forward,  raises  the  ceremonial  blanket  and 
is  then  severely  flogged  by  both  Katcinas,  after  which  the  two  latter 
apply  a  thorough  scourging  to  each  other  in  the  same  manner,  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  the  little  novitiates  who  have  just  been  so  cruelly 
treated  by  these  two  personages.  Tlve  Katcina  chief  then  hands  his 
baho  and  some  corn-meal  to  one  of  the  Ho  Katcinas  ;  his  assistant 
hands  the  same  to  each  of  the  other  two,  whereupon  the  three  Kat- 
cinas leave  the  kiva.  Outside  they  run  around  the  kiva  four  times  in 
the  same  manner  as  before,  again  making  a  great  deal  of  noise,  during 
which  the  Hahai-i  snatches  the  mi/si  from  its  stand.      All  then   leave 
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the  kiva  and  the  village  towards  the  north,  where  they  deposit  the 
prayer  offerings  and  divest  themselves  of  their  paraphernalia  behind 
some  rock  and  then  repair  to  the  Honani  kiva,  bringing  their  cos- 
tumes with  them,  wrapped  up  in  blankets. 

After  the  Katcinas  have  left  the  kiva,  Shokhungyoma,  Lomankwa- 
ima  and  Koyongainiwa  speak  a  few  words  to  the  novitiates,  charging 
them  not  to  reveal  anything  of  what  they  have  seen  and  heard  in  the 
kiva,  whereupon  the  Katcina  chief  and  then  all  the  others  leave  the 
kiva  and  go  to  their  respective  homes  except  those  who  participate  in 
the  Powamu  ceremony,  who  go  to  the  Honani  kiva.  A  few  of  the  old 
men  remain  and  sweep  up  the  remains  of  the  sand  mosaic,  wrap  up 
and  take  away  the  beads,  feathers,  etc.,  and  then  also  go  to  the 
Honani  kiva  where  all  first  indulge  in  a  smoke  around  the  fireplace 
and  then  partake  of  a  supper.  The  usual  evening  ceremony  is  on  this, 
occasion  suspended. 

Those  who  have  been  initiated  as  just  described  may  now  learn 
the  Katcina  songs,  know  their  traditions  and  in  fact  all  the  secrets 
connected  with  the  Katcina  cult  and 'may  act  as  Katcinas.  But  they 
can  not  act  as  naamu  (fathers)  of  the  Katcinas,  /.  e,  lead  them  to  the 
plaza,  sprinkle  them  with  meal,  make  prayer  offerings  for 'them,  etc. 
That  is  the  prerogative  of  the  PopWamu  (members  of  the  Powamu 
fraternity). 

There  is  a  tradition  among  the  Hopi  that  this  flogging  ceremony 
was  not  always  a  part  of  the  Powamu  ceremony.  It  is  stated  that  on 
one  occasion  a  hoy  who  had  been  initiated  into  the  Powamu  fraternity 
had  revealed  the  secrets  that  he  had  seen  and  heard.  A  council  of 
the  leaders  of  the  fraternity  was  at  once  called  and  the  question  dis- 
cussed as  to  what  to  do  about  it.  All  urged  that  a  severe  punish- 
ment be  inflicted  upon  the  perpetrator.  Only  the  kaUhtakmongwi 
(Warrior  chief),  now  represented  by  Koyongainiwa,  remained  silent. 
After  having  been  asked  four  times  by  the  others  as  to  his  opinion 
about  the  matter,  he  first  also  expressed  his  displeasure  at  the  occur- 
rence and  then  suggested  that  the  boy  be  flogged  before  all  the  other 
novitiates  by  Katcinas  as  a  punishment  and  as  a  warning  to  the  rest. 
This  was  done,  and  the  custom  was  continued.  While  a  good  deal 
of  obscurity  exists  in  the  tradition  as  to  the  details  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  custom  became  a  part  of  the  Powamu  ceremony,  etc.,  it  is 
stated  in  a  general  way  that  forever  after  the  members  of  the  family  tO 
which  that  boy  belonged  and  their  descendants  were  initiated  into  the 
Katcina  society  in  the  manner  described  in  the  preceding  pages. 
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Seventh  Dav.     (Sixth  Day  of  the  People*) 

In  the  morning  as  well  as  in  the  evening  the  usual  cefefhony^ 
tAkes  place  before  the  altar^  consisting  of  singing,  aspergtng,  smok* 
iagp  sprinkling  of  sacrinl  meal,  etc.,  as  already  described.  The  two 
tablets  with  the  pktures  of  the  Ho  Katcinas  and  the  lightning  (rame^ 
thiit  are  put  up  only  on  the  occasion  of  an  initiation,  are  not  taken 
<iawn,  but  remain  thro^ighout  the  ceremony. 

During  the  day  nothing  of  any  cefL'montal  character  takes  place^  /,  i. , 
outside  oE  the  morning  and  evening  ceremony  alrt^ady  mentioned.  The 
men  in  thi;  kiva  work  during  the  day  biitween  the  two  ceremonies  on 
thi;  bowSp  rattles  and  ii^us  that  are  prepared  in  this  and  all  other  kivas 
to  be  given  as  presents  to  the  children  on  the  morning  of  the  last  day. 

Smoking  is  being  indulged  in  more  or  less  throughout  the  day 
And  the  Easting  is  observed  the  same  as  on  the  two  previous  days,  no 
one  eating  any  meat  or  salttrd  food  and  the  two  leaders  partaking  of 
one  meat  only,  which  is  brought  to  them  late  in  the  evening  and 
usually  consists  of //^/ (thin  wafer  bread),  which  is  brought  in  on  four 
flat,  square  trays,  a  dish  of  beans  and  water  {^^ng&Ufa)  in  four  bowls 
of  the  same  sij^e,  and  almost  any  kind  of  food,  but  none  with  salt, 
and  no  meats.  A  mush  of  corn-meal  and  water  {nt&iaka)  is  always 
also  brought  in  on  four  small  round  trays,  but  1  am  told  that  this  is 
not  eaten  by  the  two  chief  priests  but  by  the  others  in  the  kiva. 
Usually  this  also  forms  a  part  of  the  food  of  the  U-adurs  when  iht^y 
last.  Why  not  in  this  case  I  have  thus  far  been  unable  to  learn.  All 
the  participants  sleep  in  the  kiva  throughout  the  ceremony. 


Eighth  Day.     (Seventh  Day  of  the  People.) 

In  the  morning  the  usual  ceremony  takes  place,  the  naisi  of 
course  being  put  up  first  as  on  all  the  previous  days.  These  morning 
ceremonies  usually  commence  at  about  half-past  four  in  the  morning 
and  last  about  an  hour  and  a  half.*  Between  the  conclusion  of  the  cere- 
mony and  breakfast  there  is  usually  a  short  interval  during  which  the 
men  smoke,  gossip,  doze,  etc.  Then  breakfast  is  served,  being  brought 
to  the  kiva  by  the  mothers,  wives  and  daughters  of  the  participants. 
The  fast  is  at  an  end  on  the  evening  of  this  day  so  that  at  the  end  of 
the  evening  meal  any  kind  of  food  may  be  eaten.     Soon  after  break- 

*It  cannot  be  stated  that  to  be  "  on  hand  "  in  the  kiva  from  day  to  day  at  »uch  an  early  hour 
\%  an  especially  enjoyable  occupation,  particularly  at  that  season  of  the  year  and  as  the  "  air  "  in 
the  kiva  in  which  the  men  stay  day  and  nlxht  is  never  of  the  purest  kind, and  the  tire-wood  is  tome* 
times  damp  and  the  kiva  consequently  ofico  full  of  smoke. 
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fast  the  messenger  usually  returns  that  was  sent  to  Ki'shiwuu  for  pine 
branches  and  water  on  a  previous  day.*  He  first  leaves  a  few  twigs 
in  the  Pongovi  kiva  where  the  Aototo  and  Aholi  Katcinas  are  pre- 
paring their'  masks,  etc.,  on  this  day  for  use  on  the  next  morning* 
and  then  takes  the  remainder  to  the  Honani  kiva.  He  is  met  with ' 
acclamations  of  joy  and  many  a  **kwakivat'  urn piio**  (thanks*  you  have 
come).  Th<3  following  little  purification  ceremony  has  been  observed 
only  once  :  While  the  messenger  stood  east  of  the  ladder  the  Powamu 
priest  received  from  him  the  twigs,  the  mongiaikurn,  eagle  feather  and 
bone  whistle  and  placed  them  on  the  floor  north  of  the  fireplace^  He 
then  took  some  ashes  in  his  left  hand  and  from  this  a  small  pinch 
between  his  right  thumb  and  forefinger.  He  stepped  before  the  mes- 
senger, who  had  sat  down  east  of  and  close  to  the  ladder,  and  hum- 
ming a  short  song  circled  the  right  hand  over  the  messenger's  head 
several  times  and  threw  the  ashes  towards  the  hatchway.  He  then 
took  another  pinch  of  ashes  from  the  left  hand  and  repeated  the  per- 
formance. This  Jie  did  four  times,  whereupon  he  told  the  young  man 
to  stand  up  and  then 'stroked  his  body  and  limbs,  held  his  own  hands 
palms  upward  before  himself  and  blew  across  \hem  towards  the  hatch- 
way. This  he  also  repeated  several  times.  The  pipe  lighter  had  in 
the  meanwhile  gotten  some  tokamsi  (  Delphinium  scaposum ),  put  it 
into  a  bowl  and  poured  some  water  over  it.  Of  this  emetic  the  mes- 
senger drank  a  large  quantity,  placed  the  bowl  on  the  flpor»  bent  over 
it  and  by  irritating  his  pharynx  with  his  finger  produced  a  very 
thorough  emesis  into  the  bowl.  The  Powamu  priest  put  a  little  honey 
into  the  mon^ivikuru  and  on  the  long  feather  which  the  young  man  had 
brought  back  and  then  all  waited  in  profound  silence  until  the  young 
man  was  through  vomiting.  While  the  boy  carried  out  the  bowl* 
pipes  were  lit  and  all  smoked,  the  Powamu  priest  smoking  first  and 
then  handing  the  pipe  to  the  messenger.  All  exchanged  terms  of 
relationship.  When  they  were  through  the  Katcina  priest  sprinkled 
some  corn-meal  on  the  objects  over  which  they  had  smoked,  spat  some 
honey  on  them,  and  out  of  the  hatchway,  and  rubbed  some  honey  on 
the  stubs  of  the  twigs  and  the  rim  of  the  mongwikuru,  •  Xhe  Powamu 
priest  then  asked  the  messenger  to  relate  the  experiences  of  his  trip* 
which  he  did  in  the  minutest  manner,  stating  where  they  traveled* 
whom  they  met  on  the  way,  how  these  were  dressed,  what  they  spoke 
with  them  and  where  they  went,  what  they  carried,  etc.  He  further 
stated  where  they  camped,  where  they  found  snow,  where  the  trail 
was  muddy,  where  they  deposited  the  prayer  offerings,  got  the  twigs* 

*Utually  tome  ont  accompanies  the  mettenffer.     They  leave  on  any  ol  the  prtvloM  ctrf 
■lonial  days,  but  early  enough  to  be  back  by  the  eighth  day. 
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etc.,  etc.  All  listened  very  attentively ,  wUh  the  exception  of  006 
nvin,  Lofnaniffitiwa»  who  matle  a  baho  to  be  placed  into  a  hole  south 
of  the  kiva  during  the  following  nt^ht.  This  hole  is  called  ^aMi  (well 
or  cistern).  When  the  messcngfr  had  told  his  story  the  objects  were 
placed  l>t.4ore  the  a.ltar»  the  mttngufiknru  in  front  of  Cotukvnangwu, 
the  rest  west  of  the  Katcina  iipom  (mother)* 

.-Mter  this  the  men  go  to  work  on  the  presents  for  the  children 
again.  One,  however,  is  sent  to  P^kiivi,  sl  large  sprini;  about  four 
miles  north  of  Oraibi,  lor  a  branch  oi  pthiHtifwt^f,  a  i^pecius  \A  cotton* 
wood,  a  saplin(;  of  which  is  said  to  havt-  bten  brought  from  Ki'shjwuu 
long  a^o  and  planted  at  Pakavi,  from  which  by  this  time  several  large 
trees  have  sprung  up*  The' branch  is  plaCL'd  east  of  the  altar.  At 
abont  noun  the  Powamii  priest  n^akes  three  babos,  one  stick  of  wliich 
is  greun,  the  other  black,  the  i^jreen  one  being  thi:  female.  These 
bahos  are  placed  in  fmnt  of  the  altar  for  use  on  the  nt'xt  morning, 
nhen  one  is  given  each  to  the  Hahai*i,  Aototo  and  Aboli  Katcina,  if  I 
Sim  not  mistaken,  and  four  hawk  and  eight  turkey  nal^tK'tikw&sit,  the 
latter  to  be  taken  to  a  sjiring  in  the  afternoon,  AH  these  were  afso 
placed  near  the  altar*  He  then  repaints  and  dresses  the  mask  of  the 
Hahai*i,  or  An^wus^hnacomtaka  Katcin^,  first  scraping  otf  the  old 
paint*  The  pipe*lighter  tills  a  reed  with  native  tobacco  and  ties  up 
with  yucca  some  dry  cedar  bark  into  a  fuse,  the  first  being  called 
cJumgoirtiS,  the  latter  k^pkhaki  (see  PL  XL).  Both  are  also  placed  at 
the  altar  to  be  used  the  next  morning.  Soon  after  dinner  one  of  the 
men  is  sent  to  a  spring  northeast  of  the  village  after  water.  He  takes 
with  him  a  /likvsi  or  putavi  (road  marker)  and  the  aforementioned  . 
eight  nakwakioosis,  a  ffion^wil-uru^  a  bone  whistle  (tdtokpi)  and  some 
corn-meal.  I  followed  the  messenger  on  one  occasion  and  made  the 
following  observations:  Arriving  at  the  spring,  which  is  half  way 
down  the  mesa,  he  first  blew  the  bone  whistle  four  times.  Then, 
after  having  uttered  a  short  prayer,  he  deposited  four  of  the  eight 
nakwakwosis'^  in  a  rock  niche  near  the  spring,  then  sprinkled  sacred 
meal  into  the  spring  from  the  six  ceremonial  directions  and  then 
dipped  a  little  water  with  the  mon^toikuru^  six  times,  1  believe,  pour- 
ing it  on  the  ground  near  the  spring  in  order,  he  said,  to  induce  the 
clouds  to  bring  more  water,  and  then  filled  the  vessel.  Coming  up 
from  the  spring,  he  placed  the  ////t'j/ about  six  yards  from  the  spring 
on  the  trail,  and  sprinkled  a  line  of  meal  from  the  spring  over 
the  hikvsi  towards  the  village  (so  that  the  rain,  he  said,  when 
coming  to  the  spring,  might  also  go  to  the  village),  and  then  returned 


is  that 


*.My  notes  (ail  toitato  what  he  did  with  the  remainlnii  (our  nakwalhM/osis,  but  my  recollection 
1  he  placed  them  with  the  ktkvst  on  the  trail. 
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to  the  kiva,  where  the  Powamu  priest  placed  the  vessel  and  the 
whistle  near  the  altar. 

At  about  three  o'clock  the  last  evening  ceremony  takefft  place, 
which  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  other  days.  As  soon  as  this  is  con- 
cluded the  altar  is  dismantled  and  the  various  parts  tied  up  in 
bundles,*  the  men  take  off  their  nakwaiia  (the  feather  that  they  hav^ 
tied  to  the  hair  during  the  ceremonies)  and  place  them  near  the  fire- 
place. They  are  later  deposited  in  a  shrine  about  one  hundred  yards 
south  of  the  village  called  Homolovi. 

After  the  altar  has  been  taken  down  all  who  have  participated  in 
the  ceremony  assemble  in  the  kiva,  take  off  the  left  moccasin,  form 
in  a  semicircle  around  the  fireplace  and  each  one  takes  some  ashes  in 
his  left  hand.  The  Powamu  priest  takes  an  eagle  wing, feather  in  his 
left  and  some  ashes  in  his  right  hand,  sprinkling  some  of  the  ashes 
on  the  feather  and  beats  time  with  it  to  the  singing  of  the  nawokcki 
tawi  (purification  or  discharming  song)  in  which  all  join.  This  song 
has  six  verses,  and  at  the  end  of  each  verse  the  Powamu  priest 
brushes  the  ashes  from  the  feather  towards  the  hatchway,  all  the 
others  circling  their  right  hand  before  themselves  and  throwing  the 
ashes,  which  they  hold  between  the  thunrib  and  forefinger,  and  also  at 
the  same  time  spitting  in  the  same  direction.  After  the  sixth  time 
they  all  beat  and  rub  off  the  ashes  from  their  hands  and  bodies,  blow 
the  ashes  from  their  hands  and  they  arc  then  considered  to  be  puri- 
fied of  the  peculiar  charm  or  ••  taboo"  of  the  Popwamu.t  A  sumptu- 
ous supper,  in  which  they  may  now  partake  of  any  kind  of  food 
again,  follows,  and  after  a  general  smoke  the  tired  participants  in  the 
ceremony  take  a  short  rest  to  gather  strength  for  the  Powamu  dance 
that  takes  place  during  the  following  night  and  in  which  almost  the 
entire  village  participates. 

*The  sand  rldre.  the  four  naisi  itickt,  the  bahoi  and  tht  medicine  bowl  renaUi  ■•111  the 
(ollowinr  day. 

fRvery  tecict  order  anionir  the  Hopi  hat  lit  special  punishment  which  It  iappettd  to  ho 
visited  upon  any  uninitiated  who  should  happen  to  see  any  of  the  sacred  thiofft  belooffinf  te  that 
order,  especially  the  altar,  or  bo  charmed  or  inriuenced  by  any  of  the  members  whfle  they  are 
**  taboo.  "  rhe  punishment  or  special  charm  of  the  Snake  order  is  a  swelling,  especially  of  tho  abdo* 
oirn.  that  o(  tiic  Soyal  order  sore  ears,  of  the  OaqAItu  a  horo*like  swelling  on  top  of  the  bend,  of  the 
Mamzrautu  deafness,  the  Lalakontu  a  peculiar  eczema  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  of  the  Anhltn 
a  twisiinK  and  twitching  of  the  face  and  neck,  of  the  Momchitu  a  soreness  In  the  bronchial  tnbce 
and  of  the  Ti^wamu  a  swelling  of  the  knee-pan  {tamSts^tlmgwu)  and  contraction  of  the  tendons 
about  tlie  knee.  These  InHfction's  may  occur  not  oaly  during  the  time  when  a  ceremony  is  on,  bnt 
at  any  time.  The  priest  of  the  particular  order  is  then  called  and  he  is  sup|>osed  to  be  able  to  die- 
charm  the  patient.  Only  a  few  days  ago  an  old  man  in  Oraibi  had  a  sore  knee  and  the  Powamn 
priest  treated  it  by  applying  hot  stones  and  sinKing  over  it  the  it«weArAi /owtf  (purifying or  dlt* 
charming  song),  which  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  paper  (tee  p.  148). 
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Ninth   Day  (Eighth  Day  of  the  PeQpJe)» 

At  about  three  o^cIock  in  the  morning  the  inhabitantis  oi  the  viU 
Ingit  begin  to  stir.  In  all  tho  kivas  where  beans  have  been  planted 
they  are  putted  and  taken  to  the  houses  before  the  smaller  children 
get  awake*  Small  bunches  are  often  tied  to  the  presents  to  be  given 
10  ttie  children  at  sunrise.  The  earth  in  which  the  beans  were  grown 
is  emptied  into  botes  that  were  dug  a  few  yards  from  ttte  kiva  during 
the  night,  it  is  said  the  children  who  are  not  yet  members  of  the 
Katcina  fraternity  must  not  see  this  earth. 

In  the  Honani  kiva  the  priests  also  get  up  at  about  four  o'clock 
and  at  once  prepare  for  the  ceremonies  to  take  place  tater  in  the 
morning.  The  Powamu  chief  placed  on  a  tray  four  ^niall  twij^s  of  the 
Pikwashovi  obtained  at  Pakavi  the  previous  day  and  four  twi^s  of  the 
pine  branch  from  Ki'shiwuu;  some  small  bunches  of  beans  and  of 
young  corn  of  each  that  he  had  planted  in  his  kiva;  four  old  eagle 
winR  feathers  :  a  bone  whistle  :  a  ff/tf/r^K'ii'um,  and  the  four  doutde 
ha  bos*  made  on  thu  previous  day*  After  having  put  some  honey  into 
ihii  mifrt^i'i'JtttrUt  he  and  a  few  others  smoke  over  the  tray. 

Meanwhik-f  the  man  who  is  to  act  the  part  of  the  Hahai-i  or 
An|;w'nshnacomtaka  Katcina  has  put  on  a  large  ceremonial  blanket 
iim-'/ii)  in  the  form  of  a  woman *s  dress,  hung  another  ttfi-hi  over  his 
shoulders  as  a  blanket,  put  on  moccasins  and  a  knotted  belt,  wrapped 
a  fox  skin  around  hts  hands  (to  take  the  place  of  gloves),  and,  wrap- 
ping himself  in  a  large  man's  blanket,  he  takes  the  mask  under  the 
blanket  and  proceeds  to  a  shrine,  called  ShOokamutspikvi,  which  is 
located  about  one-eighth  of  a  mile  north  of  the  village.  The  Powamu 
priest  takes  the  tray  with  the  objects  just  described  under  his 
blanket  and  goes  to  the  same  place. 

While  these  preparations  are  going  on  in  the  kiva  of  the  Pop- 
wamu  the  Aototo  and  Aholi  Katcina  have  also  gotten  ready  in  the 
Pongovi  kiva.  Both  have  tied  up  five  small  bunches  of  young  green 
corn  which  they  have  grown  there  and  to  which  they  have  added  some 
small  twigs  of  the  pine  branch  brought  from  Ki'shiwuu.  The  masks 
had  been  prepared  the  previous  day.  The  Aholi  paints  his  body  as 
follows:  Both  upper  arms,  the  sternum,  abdomen,  back  and  legs 
down  to  the  knees,  bri*;ht  red.  The  left  shoulder  and  breast,  right 
arm  and  lower  part  of  the  right  leg,  and  a  narrow  band  or  I'ing  above 
the  right  knee  and  a  similar  band  below  the  left  knee,  yellow.  The 
right  shoulder  and  breast,  lower  arm,  lower  part  of  the  left  leg  and  a 
band  above  the  left  and  one  below  the  right  knee,  blue.      Having  put 

*0n  one  occasion  I  noticed  only  four  nakwakwosis. 
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Pl.  LXIV.    Katcinas  at  thi  Honani  Kiva. 


a,    Hahai-i  and  Aototo  waiting  for  the  prayer  offerings. 
h,    ADtoto  and  Aholi  waitinfi:  for  the  prayer  ofTeringt.-  Both  tccDet 
place  early  in  the  morning. 
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on  a  part  of  their  costume,  which  will  be  described  later,  they  take 
their  masks  and  other  paraphernalia  under  their  blankets  and  repair 
to  the  Kwan  (Agave)  kiva,  where  they  dress  up  fully  and  then  watt 
until  the  proper  time  arrives  for  them  to  commence  their  perform- 
ances. But  what  is  going  on  at  the  shrine  north  of  the  village?  The 
Hahai-i,  having  arrived  at  the  shrine,  takes  a  position  on  the  east  side 
of  it,  his  face  being  turned  towards  the  village,  aiid  utters  at  short 
intervals  sounds  something  like  these :  Hu  (lOng  drawn)  hu'hu'hu'hu- 
hu.  As  it  is  usually  dark  yet,  he  does  not  put  on  the  mask  until 
ready  to  start  to  the  village. 

The  Powamu  priest,  when  arriving  at  the  shrine,  at  once  places 
a  baho,  the  four  nakwakwosis  and  some  sacred  meal  in  the  shrine,  and 
sprinkles  meal  from  the  east  side  towards  the  shrine  and  then  towards 
the  village.  He  then  takes  a  little  honey  into  his  mouth  and  ejects 
it  towards  the  cardinal  points,  which  is  called  feeding  the  clouds. 
Going  a  few  paces  towards  the  village,  he  sprinkles  with  sacred  meal  * 
a  cloud  symbol  on  the  trail,  which  consists  of  three  semicircles  from 
which  are  drawn  four  lines  of  meal  in  the  direction  of  the  village. 
Upon  this  symbol  he  places  a  hikvsi.  After  making  another  similar 
symbol  about  twenty  paces  farther  towards  the  village,  he  hands  the 
tray  to  the  Katcina,  who,  in  the  meanwhile,  has  put  on  the  mask,  and 
then,  after  having  uttered  a  brief  prayer,  returns  to  the  kiva,  where 
he  and  some  of  the  other  men  smoke  and  talk,  some  of  the  latter  also 
making  nakwakwosis^  until  the  Katcina  arrives  in  the  village.  The 
latter  slowly  follows  the  trail  to  the  village,  blowing  the  bone  whistle 
and  uttering  the  long  drawn  **hu — hu — kukuku'*  every  few  minutes. 
Entering  the  village  at  the  northeast  corner,  he  makes  his  way  along 
one  street  to  the  plaza,  where  the  stop  he  makes' is  somewhat  longer 
than  usual.  Occasionally  women  and  children  will  approach  the 
Katcina,  sprinkle  a  pinch  of  sacred  meal  on  him  and  take  a  small 
sprig  of  the  green  corn  or  the  pine  lying  in  the  tray.  As  soon  as  the 
Powamu  priest  is  informed  in  the  kiva  that  the  Katcina  has  reached 
the  plaza,  he  squats  down  before  the  altar  and  begins  to  sing,  accom- 
panying himself  with  a  rattle,  the  other  men  continuing  to  smoke  &nd 
to  make  nakivakioosis.  Oil  one  occasion  I  noticed  that  one  of  the 
men  removed  the  hatchway  covering  and  swept  around  the  kiva  at 
this  time.  This  is  done  on  every  occasion,  but  was  specially  observed 
on  this  occasion  only.  From  the  plaza  the  Hahai-i  slowly  moves 
along  another  street  to  the  Honani  kiva,' where  he  takes  a. position 
on  the  east  side,  still  uttering  those  sounds  at  short  intervals,  and 
holding  the  tray  in  front  of  himself. 

While  the  Hahai-i  is  thus  waiting  at  the  Honani  kiva  (see  PI. 
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LXI\  a)t  the  Aototo  and  Ahoti,  who,  as  has  already  been  mentioned, 
were  awaiting  in  the  Kwan  kiva,  emerge  and  also  slowly  make  their 
way  to  the  kiva  where  the  Hahai-i  is  standing.  The  Aototo  is  dressed 
in  the  ordinary  sash  and  kilt,  over  which,  however,  he  wears  an  old 
shirt  made  of  white  native  cloth  and  embroidered  on  the  sleeves  and 
lower  border  with  peculiar  designs  of  cloud,  plant  and  blossom  sym- 
bols. Over  this  he  wears  a  folded  white  ceremonial  blanket  dnva) 
and  over  this  again  a  bandoleer  of  dark'  blue  yarn.  Th^  legs  are 
dressed  in  knitted-  cotton  leggings  and  on  the  feet  he  wears  green 
moccasins.  The  mask,  which  is  very  plain,  is  made  of  native  cloth 
and  is  daubed  white.  To  its  lower  edge  a  fox  skin  is  tied  and  to  the 
top  a  few  small  eagle's  feathers.  In  the  right  hand  he  holds  a  bag 
with  sacred  meal,  in  the  left  a  mongkoJio^  mongwikuru^  and  small 
bunches  of  the  green  corn  that  has  been  grown  in  the  kiva.  The 
Aholi  is  dressed  in  the  regular  Katcina  kilt  and  sash,  a  woman's  sash, 
and  moccasins.  Over  the  shoulders  he  wears  an  old  blanket  made  of 
native  cotton  cloth  on  which  are  drawn  designs  of  clouds  and  other 
unidentified  objects.  In  the  center  is  a  large  drawii^g  of  the  mythical 
being  that  has  been  observed  on  different  ceremonial  objects.  The 
head  is  human,  the  body  that  of  a  large  bird.  I  have  made  strong 
efforts  to  get  permission  to  photograph  this  rare  piece  of  ceremonial 
costume,  but  without  success.  In  the  right  hand  the.  Aholi  holds  a 
stick,  to  the  upper  end  of  which  six  makwanpis  are  attached.  This 
stick  is  about  four  feet  long  and  is  called  rupsi.  It  is  the  property  of 
the  kikmongwi  (Village  chief)  and  is  also  used  in  the  flute  ceremony  of 
the  Drab  Flute  Society.  The  mask  of  the  Aholi  is  also  rather  plain. 
It  is  made  of  yucca  leaves  and  covered  with  native  cotton  cloth.  To 
the  lower  edge  is  tied  a  fox  skin,  while  to  the  apex  are  fastened  a 
number  of  feathers  of  various  kinds  and  to  -the  sides  a  blossom  sym- 
bol. In  the  left  hand  he  holds  a  mongkohoy  mongwikuru^  a  brass  bell, 
a  bag  with  sacred  meal,  and  five  small  bunches  of  green  corn.  (PI. 
LXV.) 

About  half  w^y  between  the  Kwan  and  Honani  kivas  these  two 
Katcinas  stop,  the  Aototo  makes  a  cloud  symbol  on  the  ground  and 
then  silently  waits  while  the  Aholi  places  the  lower  end  of  the  stick  or 
standard  before  described  on  the  symbol  and  utters  a  peculiar,  high- 
pitched  sound,  circling  at. the  same  time  the  upper  end  of  the  standard 
two  times  slowly  from  right  to  left.  He  then  turns  face  about  and 
repeats  the  performance.  Both  then  proceed  to  a  place,  about  ten 
paces  south  of  the  Honani  kiva,  where  during  the  night  a  member  of 
the  Bow  clan  has  uncovered  an  opening  in  the  ground  and  deposited 
in  it  a  baho  and  some  corn-meal.     This  opening  is  called  batni  and  is 
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These  two  Katciaas  are  here  shown  going  through  the  village  and  rubbing 
meal  lines  on  various  houses.  This,  as  well  as  the  costume  of  the  Katcinas  and 
what  they  hold  in  their  hands,  is  fully  explained  in  the  text. 
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about  ten  inches  square  and  twenty  inches  deep.  At  this  A«/j 
Aototo  sprinkles  a  meal  line  from  the  north  side  tOMrards  and  int 
^a/fit,  and  then  pours  a  little  water  from  the  m^ngwikuru  int 
opening  from  the  same  side.  This  he  repeats  from  the  west,  s 
east,  northeast  and  southwest.  He  then  silently  waits  until  the 
has  repeated  the  same  performance,  whereupon  both  proceed  1 
Honani  kiva,  where  the  Hahai-i  Katcina  had  been  waiting  as  I 
described.  Both  take  a  position  by  the  side  of  the  latter. 
PI.  LXIV  t,)  After  a  few  minutes  the  Aototo  goes  to  the 
«nd  of  the  kiva,  rubs  a  handful  of  sacred  meal  to  the  north  s 
the  hatchway  and  then  pours  a  little  water  into  the  kiva,  wh 
-caught  up  in  a  bowl  by  a  man  standing  on  the  ladder.  This  p 
mance  he  repeats  fron\  the  west,  south  and  east  sides  of  the 
whereupon  the  Aototo  takes  his  place  again  at  the  east  side  < 
kiva  and  the  same  performance  is  gone  through  by  the  Aholi  Ka 
who  then  also  resumes  his  position  with  the  other  two.  The  n 
the  kiva  have  in  the  meanwhile  put  on  their  pitkumas  (cerenr 
kilts)  and  now  emerge  from  the  kiva  in  the  following  order : 
the  pipe-lighter  with  the  reed  cigarette  and  cedar  bark  fuse  al 
described,  then  the  Powamu  chief  with  the  medicine  bowl,  aspergi 
a  baho  and  some  sacred  meal,  the  Katcina  chief  with  a  baho  and 
meal  and  lastly  the  rest  of  the  participants  in  the  ceremony,  eac 
having  some  nakwakwosis  and  sacred  meal.  The  pipe-lighter  sr 
on  to  the  back  of  the  Katcina  and  hands  some  meal  and  nakwa^ 
to  him.  The  Powamu  chief  asperges  the  back  of  the  Hahai-i  Ki 
and  then  takes  from  him  the  tray,  handing  to  him  a  baho  and 
meal.  The  Katcina  chief  gives  him  some  meal  and  a  baho  and  a 
rest,  after  having  sprinkled  meal  on  his  back,  a  nakwakwosi  and 
whereupon  the  men  re-enter  the  kiva,  the  Katcina  going  to  th< 
•cina  kihu  half  way  down  the  mesa  on  the  west  side  of  the  village 
which  he  places  the  prayer  offerings  and  where  he  disrolK*s,  wra 
up  his  paraphernalia  in  a  blanket,  and  returns  to  the  Honani 
shivering  with  cold.  Here  the  priests,  who,  as  was  seen,  enten 
kiva  after  the  Hahai-i  had  left,  re-emerge  in  the  same  manner 
the  kiya  and  go  through  the  same  performance,  the  t'owamu 
alone  giving  a  baho  to  and  taking  a  bunch  of  corn  from  each  wit 
Aototo  and  the  Aholi  as  they  did  with  the  Hahai-i.  Two  vari: 
should  here  be  mentioned :  First :  On  several  occasions  ii 
observed  that  the  Aototo  and  Aholi  did  not  arrive  at  the  kiva 
the  Hahai-i  had  left,  on  others  they  were  there  before,  as  desc 
Secondly  :  It  was  noticed  on  one  occasion  that  the  sprinkli 
water  on  the  backs  of  the  Katcinas  occurred  before  the  smoking 
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^hen  asking  the  Katcina  priest  about  thts  latdy  he  said  that  Siima 
inust  have  made  a  mistake,  which  is  not  improbable^  as  th;it  priest  at 
that  time  was  quite  old  and  feeble. 

While  these  things   have  been    going  on   near   and  around    the 

Honant  kiva^  a  number  of  different  Katcinas  have  emerged  from  the 

various  kivas  and  are  running  through  the  streets,  distributing  to  the 

children  the  bowSp  rattles  and  tihus  that  haye  been  prepared  in  all  the 

kivas  during  the  preceding  days,*     When  a  Katcina  has  disposed  of 

alj  thu  presents  entrusted  to  him  he  goes  to  the  ?Ionani   kiva,  is 

treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Hahai-i,  Aoiotg  and  Aholi^  receives 

&omc  meal  »nd  a  nakfi^akwoii  from  each  man  in  the  Honani  kiva  (who 

3.1  ways  break  off  a  small  sprig  of  cedar  where  such  forms  a  part  of  the 

crostumt^-)  and  then  leaves  the  villagt:  on  the  same  trail  on  which  the 

1-iahai-i   left  and  deposits  the  prayt^r   offerings  at   the   same    place, 

Ihcse  Katcinas  vary  in  <lifferent  years i  some,  howevcrp  being  always 

^l^e  same  ooes,     Following  are  some  of  the  Katcinas,  seen  on  these 

occasions:    the    Hemis,    KoyemsL,    Tnssap,    Huuvc    (PL    LXVI    a\ 

j^nga,  Hehea  and  others.     Often  two  of  the  same  kind  may  be  seen. 

"VVhen  the  last  of  the  Katcinas  has  lefti  the  men  in  the  kiva  arrange 

themselves  around  the  corn,  beans  and  pine,  obtained  from  the  Kat* 

^inas  and  smoke  over  these  objects,     They  are  then  divided  in  as 

tnany  parts  as  there  are  men  tn  the  kiva;  the  Powamu  priest  utters  a 

short  prayer  over  them,  and  then  each  man  takes  his  small  bunch  home. 

I  am  told  that  these  objects  are  pl^aced  on  the  piles  of  corn  ears  and 

between  the  corn  ears  in  the   houses     as   a    prayer  offering,    but  I 

have  not  personally  observed  that. 

But  we  must  now  follow  the  Aototo  and  Aholi  Katcinas  whom  we 
saw  leave  the  kiva  after  having  been  asperged,  smoked  on  and  pre- 
sented with  prayer  offerings.  They  first  go  to  a  house  in  the  north- 
west part  of  the  village,  the  Aototo  leading  the  way  and  constantly 
sprinkling  a  little  sacred  meal  before  the  Aholi.  Before  they  reach 
the  house  they  stop  and  the  Aototo  makes  a  cloud  symbol  on  the 
ground  consisting  of  a  line  of  corn-meal,  about  two  feet  long  and  run- 
ning across  the  path,  and  three  lines  of  meal  about  a  foot  long  run- 
ning forv\'ard  from  this  cross  line.  The  Aholi  steps  onto  this  symbol, 
shouts  three  times,  slowly  swinging  the  standard,  the  lower  end  of 
which  rests  on  the  ground,  from  right  to  left,  then  turns  around, 
repeats  the  same  performance  and  then  follows  the  Aototo,  who  again^ 
marks  the  path  with  corn-me,il.  Having  arrived  at  the  house,  which 
is  said  to    be  the  birthplace  of  the  man   impersonating   the   Aototo,. 

*The  children  may  then  be  teen  all  day  playing  with  their  presents,  the  girlt  proudly  carrying 
their  tthut  on  their  baclcs.    (See  PI.  LX  VI.) 


Pl.  LXVt.    DiiTNJtunNQ  PnesENtt. 


a*  Huijvc  or  crostie^^cd  Katcinat  running  through  the  ilreeti  diainbuttng 
pretcms.  The  tiamt  h  derived  from  the  fact  ihat  the  Kaicina  walki  wilb  ihe 
legi  crofting  each  other. 

^*     LKtIe  girl  carrying  tihu  thm  hat  been  t>resente(3 1«  her  b)  a  Katctn^* 
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and  hence  is  considered  to  be  the  ancestral  home  of  'that  Katcina,  the 
Aototo  rubs  four  corn-meal  lines  to  the  wall  of  the  house.  The 
woman  of  the  house  stands  on  the  first  terrace  and  repeatedly  says : 
j4 skwa/i  {th^nksy.  The  village  chief  Lolulomai,  who  has  met  the 
Katcinas  at  the  house,  gives  to  the  Aototo  some  sacred  meal  and  a 
baho  and  receives  a  bunch  of  green  corn.  The  Aholi  then  goes 
through  the  same  performance,  but  the  bunch  of  corn  taken  from 
this  Katcina  Lolulomai  hands  to  the  woman,  who  receives  it  with  a 
heartfelt  '^Askwaii !"  All  then  proceed  to  the  house  of  the  kikm^ngwi 
{village  chief),  /.  e,  the  house  where  this  personage,  who  is  now  Lolu- 
lomai, was  born  and  raised  and  where  his  sister,  who  is  also  often 
called  I'ikmongwi,  is  still  living.  On  the  way  to  this  house  the  same. 
performance  with  the  cloud  symbol  takes  place.  At  the  house  they 
are  met  by  PunanOmsi,  the  sister  of  Lolulomai  and  of  Shokhung^oma, 
the  man  who  is  acting  as  Aototo.  The  same  performance  takes 
place  at  this  house  as  at  the  other,  the  woman  also  receiving  a  bunch , 
of  corn.  From  here  they  proceed  to  the  Pongovi  kiva  which  is  close 
by  and  which  is  the  kiva  of  Lolulomai  and  his  brother,  'also  of 
Yeshiwa  who  is  acting  as  Aholi.  Lolulomai  enters  the  kiva.  Both* 
Katcinas  rub  a  little  meal  to  the  four  sides  of  the  hatchway  and  then 
receive  the  prayer  offerings  from  the  husband  of  PungflanOmsi,  who 
also  receives  the  bunches  of  corn.  From  here  a  member  of  the 
Pikash  or  Aholi  clan  precedes  the  Katcinas  to  the  ancestral  home  of 
the  Aholi  Katcina,  where  the  same  performances  take  place  as  at  the 
other  places.  From  here  the  two  Katcinas  go  to  the  south  side  of 
the  village  where  they  are  met  behind  a  house  by  Lolulomai,  who  relieves 
them  of  the  objects  they  have  carried,  which  he  wraps  in  a  blanket 
and  takes  to  his  kiva. .  The  Katcinas  proceed  by  a  different  route 
also  to  the  same  kiva  where  they  divest  themselves  of  their  costumes* 
first  of  all  warming  themselves  at  the  fireplace,  as  they  usually  get 
very  cold  on  their  expedition;  which  lasts  several  hours.  Food  has 
meanwhile  been  brought  in  by  the  immediate  relatives  of  the  men  in 
the  kiva  and  breakfast  soon  follows,  the  men  arranging  themselves  in 
rows  on  the  kiva  floor  around  the  food  bowls,  trays,'. etc.  On  one 
occasion  I  noticed  thirteen  small  round  trays,  each  containing  some 
white  mush  {tvoiaka)  on  the  kiva  floor.  I  think  there  was  one  tray  for 
each  participant  in  the  feast.  I  also  noticed  on  that  occasion  no  less 
than  thirty-seven  small  bunches  of  young  green  corn-  on  the  f)oor» 
which  were  undoubtedly  to  be  given  to  the  families  and  friends  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  kiva.  But  my  notes  fail  to  state  any  particular  on 
this  point.  There  are  reasons  to  believe  that  the  corn  was  furnished 
by  the  Aototo  and  Aholi  Katcinas,  as  they  were  the  only  men,  as  far 
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as  ]  havcascerUincdp  who  had  planted  any  corn  m  that  kiva  in  addUion 
to  the  beans.  Of  ih^  latter,  some  had  been  planted  by  all  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  kiva.  The  bahoSf  which  the  two  Katctnas  had  obtained 
at  the  different  places  where  they  stopped,  were  also  lying  in  the^ 
kiva,  and  1  was  told  that  ihey  would  be  deposited  in  the  afternoon  at 
one  of  the  principal  **  KatcmX'//if«j"  south  of  the  village,  called  Kuwa* 
waimawee. 

In  at!  tht^  other  kivas,  and  aho  in  the  housesj  preparations  are 
being  made  for  a  feast  in  which  the  beans  that  were  pulled  in  the 
kivas  early  in  the  morntng  and  have  since  been  cooked  form  the 
principal  dish. 

In  the  Honani  kiva  the  dismantling  of  the  altar  is  now  completed, 
h  will  be  remembered  that  the  following  objects  remained  at  their 
places  when  the  altar  was  taken  down  on  the  previous  evening  :  The 
four  na/si  sticks,  the  fi/ani,  the  "mother"  {fipafti  of  the  Katcina 
priest),  the  medicine  bowl,  the  six  corn  ears,  a  m^nj^titiktiru  and  the 
four  bahos  that  had  been  standing  in  the  sand  ridfi^e.  All  the  object& 
belonging  to  the  altar  proper  are  wrapped  up,  the  four  bahos  are 
placed  on  the  tray  which  the  Hnhai-i  carried  and  on  which  are  still 
lying  the  Cottonwood  twig,  a  few  small  twigs  of  pine  and  iiome  green 
corn,  all  of  which»  I  believe,  belong  to  the  Powamu  priest*  This 
tray,  the  medicine  bowl  and  the  bow^l  with  the  water  which  the  Aototo 
and  the  Aholi  had  poured  into  the  kiva  are  temporarily  placed  on  the 
banquette  in  the  north  part  of  the  kiva.  The  sand  ridge  is  swept  up 
by  a  member  of  the  Sand  clan  and  the  sand  deposited  near  the  afore- 
mentioned haini\  a  few  puces  south  of  the  kiva. 

Towards  noon  the  Powamu  priest  disposes  of  the  water  poured 
into  the  bowl  by  the  Aototo  and  Aholi,  and  of  that  in  the  medicine 
bowl  and  mongwikuru^  and  of  the  objects  remaining  in  the  tray.  This 
has  been  observed  only  once  and  the  following  facts  were  no^ed 
down  : 

At  about  ten  o'clock  the  Powamu  priest  Siima  went  into  the 
kiva,  placed  the  green  corn,  pine  sprigs,  and  beans  on  the  floor  in  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  kiva  in  four  small  hunches,  placing  with  each 
lot  also  one  of  the  bahos  from  the  altar  sand  ridge.  He  then  sang  a 
long  song  over  these  objects,  accomp.inying  himself  with  a  gourd 
rattle,  during  which  he  sprinkled  with  a  tnakwatipi  (aspergill)  all  the 
water  from  the  bowl  on  the  four  piles.  After  he  was  through  singing 
he  also  poured  on  them  the  water  from  the  medicine  bowl.  He  then 
placed  the  four  bahos,  the  mongwikurii  and  some  sacred  meal  on  the 
tray  and  took  the  tray  to  a  field  west  of  the  mesa.  Here  he  first  dug 
a  hole  in  the  soft  sand  and  then  took  some  meal  from  the  tray,  held  it 
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Pu  LXVII.     KaTCINaS  QAQdNTlNUMVA. 


a,    HiaS  Katciiu  which  is  alio  often  called  the  Katcina  mother. 

b*  Two  Hote  Katcinas  to  the  left.  The  one  in  the  foreground  it  an  innova- 
tion, a  part  uf  the  costume  of  different  Katcinas  having  been  adopted.  The  terns 
Qdqdntiiiumya  is  used  to  designate  the  going  about  of  different  Katdnaf  through 
the  streets  and  kivas  on  such  occasions  as  this,  the  Bal^lOkong  ceremony,  etc 
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1, 2  and  3.    Rlostom  symbols. 

4.  Cloud  symbols. 

5.  Hopi  symbol  of  the  moon. 

6.  Clouds  and  corn  ears  pictured  In  a  blossom  symbol. 
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PU  LXIX.     KaTCINAS  QdgANTlNUMVA. 


0,    Chmveyo  Katcinas. 

b.    Waydq  Ho  (Big  Head  Ho)  Katcina,  also  called  H0IOokong  Kaldim,  fiofn- 
the  serpent  (hfllOokong)  painted  around  the  eyes  of  the  mask. 
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Pu  LXX,    Katcinas. 


n.    Unidentified  Katcinag. 

b.  Two  men,  dressed  up  and  masked  as  an  old  man  and  Ms  wilt  (< 
inumya).  They  went  through  the  different  kivas  relating  tbeir  family  ti 
thereby  causing  great  hilarity. 
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to  his  lips,  whispered  a  silent  prayer  on  it  and  sprinkled  it  into  the 
hole  from  the  six  ceremonial  directions.  Next  he  placed  a  baho  into  the 
hole,  also  waving  it  first  towards  it  from  the  six  directions.  He  then 
disposed  of  the  other  three  bahos  but  my  notes  do  not  distinctly  state 
where  he  placed  them,  only  that  he  did  not  wave  them  first.  My  recol- 
lection, however,  is  that  he  stuck  them  into  the  sand  beside  the  hole. 
The  latter  was  then  closed  into  the  hole  from  the  mottgwikurM^  also 
from  the  six  ceremonial  directions  and  the  hole  then  closed  up. 
Finally  Siima  again  held  some  meal  to  his  jips,  prayed  over  it, 
sprinkled  it  on  the  place  where  he  had  closed  up  the  hole,  threw  also 
two  times  a  pinch  towards  the  sun  and  then  returned  to  the  kiva. 
The  four  bunches  of  corn,  beans  and  pine  he  took  to  the  house  where 
he  lived  (that  of  one  of  his  daughters)  where  they  were  inserted  between 
the  corn  that  is  piled  up  in  every  Hopi  house  as  already  stated. 

During  the  day  many  different  Katcinas  appear  in  the  village. 
One  group  is  always  led  by  the  Katcina  mother,  the  Haaa  Katcina 
(See  Pis.  LXVll  and  LXXll  //»),  and  the  blue  and  yellow  Hote  Kat- 
cinas. The  Haaa  is  dressed  like  a  woman.  To  the  dress  are  fastened 
numerous  crosses  or  stars  made  of  corn  husks.  His  hair  is  arranged 
on  one  side  in  the  typical  whorl  of  the  Hopi  maiden,  on  the  other 
side  it  hangs  down  loosely.  On  the  back  of  the  head  he  weairs  a  disk 
to  which  some  crow  feathers  are  attached.  This  represents  a  scalp, 
crow  feathers  being  used,  it  is  said,  as  a  slur  on  the  enemies  of  the 
Hopi,  the  Navajos,  Utes,  Apaches  and  others,  who  used  to  make 
raids  on  them  as  the  coyotes  and  crows  make  raids  on  their  fields  and 
flocks.     It  is  said  that  formerly  a  genuine  scalp  was  used. 

These  Katcinas  go  through  the  streets  and  to  the  different  kivas. 
At  some  of  the  latter  they  are  joined  by  other  Katcinas  such  as  the 
Snake,  Koyemsi,  Cotukonangwu,  Chaveyo,  Woyak-Ho  and  others 
(see  Pis.  LXVIU,  LXIX  and  LXX),  who  have  dressed  themselves  up 
in  those  kivas.  They  make  the  round  through  the  village  and  to  the 
different  kivas  four  times  during  the  course  of  the  day.  They  do  feot 
perform  any  special  ceremonies  but  talk,  quarrel,  make  fun«  some 
give  presents  to  the  children  that  were  not  ready  for  distribution  in 
the  morning,. etc.  The  last  round  they  make  in  the  opposite  direction 
from  the  others,  the  Katcinas  from  the  different  kivas  leaving  the 
group  and  entering  their  respective  kivas. 

*The  following  story  It  told  of  the  IUm  Katcina  :  A  long  lime  ago  aone  Hopi  wtrt  llvlag  at 
Batangwothiolkave  (Squath-Mcd-point).  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  east  of  OralM.  Ono  day  • 
mother  was  putting  up  her  daughter's  hair.  When  she  had  completed  one  of  the  whorlt.  tiM 
daughter  observed  a  parly  of  enemies  snealcing  towards  the  village.  She  at  once  saatcbtd  frooi  tlio 
wall  a  bow.  quiver  and  arrows,  rushed  to  the  village,  warned  the  inhabitants,  led  the  defending  party 
and  defeated  the  enemies.  That  Hopi  maiden  now  occupies  a  prominent  posiltoa  la  the  Kalcl«a 
Hanihcon  of  the  Hopi  as  the  Haaa  Katcina  and  is  called  the  '*  KalclM  mother.'* 
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Anothor  group  of  Katctnas  that  usually  appear  on  this  occasion 
aie  the  so-called  Cooyoktu  (Cooyokos)  of  which  there  arc  generally 
fourt  The  Cooyoktu  Pawaamu  (elder  brother  of  the  Cooyokos)  the 
CZocooyoktu  Tahaamu  (uncle*  mother's  side,  of  which  there  are  two) 
und  the  Cooyok  Wuhti  {woman)H  Thc^se  are  accompanied  by  two 
1-Iehca  Katcifias, 

These  Cooyoktu  are  very  much  dreaded  by  the  children  of  the 
village.  ^  When  a  child  is  naughty  or  tjisobedient,  the  parents  or  rela- 
tives threaten  that  tljey  will  call  these  monst4:rSj  who  will  come  and 
get  it.  On  thrae  occasions^  whi^n  the  latter  are  in  the  village^  these 
threats  are  often  carried  out,  and  the  conversation  that  occurs^  when 
they  come  to  a  house  where  a  child  is  to  be  frightened  into  good 
l^ehavior  is  usually  about  as  follows :  The  Cooyoktu  Pawaamu 
approaches  the  child  and  says:  *' You  are  naughty  and  bad  ;  we  have 
come  to  get  you.  You  fight  the  other  childrt-n,  kill  chickens  (or  other 
similar  misdeeds  are  mentioned),  and  we  shall  now  take  you  away  and 
roast  and  eat  you*"  The  Cooyok  Wuhti  chimes  in  and  repeats  the 
charges  and  the  threats*  The  child  begins  to  cry  and  to  promise 
good  behavior,  but  the  Katcinas  refuse  to  relent,  "Of  course,  you 
will  be  bad  again,  we  do  not  bulleve  you/'  and  the  woman  begins  to 
reach  after  the  child  with  her  crook.  The  latter  screams  and  begins 
to  offer  presents,  usually  me^at  if  it  is  a  boy,  sweet  corn- meal  if  it  is  a 
girl*  The  Pawaamu  prtitends  to  take  the  present  but  grabs  the 
child's  arm  instead.  The  pleadings  and  promises  to  be  better  are 
renewed  and  finally  the  two  Katcinas  say  that  if  the  two  Tahaamu  are 
willing  to  accept  the  presents,  they  will  relent  this  time.  The  latter 
declare  themselves  satisfied,  the  meat  is  put  into  the  hoapu  (basket) 
carried  by  the  woman,  tlie  meal  into  sacks  carried  by  the  two  Hehea 
Katcinas,  and  with  many  admonitions  and  threats  to  certainly  take 
the  little  sinner  if  they  hear  of  further  complaints,  the  party  moves  on 
to  another  place,  where  the  same  scene  is  repeated.'  The  Hopi  say 
that  formerly  the  Katcinas  would  occasionally  actually  take  a  child 
with  them,  but  that  once  a  child  died  from  fright,  and  since  then  they 
content  tlu;mselves  with  frightening  the  children  as  described. 

The  Katcinas  of  both  of  these  groups  always  belong  to  the. 
so-called  •*  Ichiwoti  "  (Angry)  Katcinas.  To  these  belong  such  Kat- 
cinas as  the  different  varieties  of  the  Ho,  the  Big  Head,  Cotukvnantjwu, 
SohOncomtaka,  HOmsOna,  Motsin,  Chaveyo,  Snake,  Hote  (different 
varieties),  Chitoto,  KokopOl,  Buffalo,  Greasf,  etc. 

I  am  told  that  in  former  years  other  ceremonies  took  place  on  this 
and  the  following  day.  They  were  especially  elaborate  and  complicated 
in  those  years  where  initiations  into  the  Wowochim,  Horn,  Agave  and 
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Singers*  Societies  had  taken  place  in  the  preceding  iall,  at  the  great 
Wowochim  ceremony.  As^the  latter  has  not  taken  place  in  Oraibi 
while  the  author  has  lived  there,  and,  in  fact,  not  for  a  number  of 
years  previously,  neither  that  ceremony  nor  the  additional  Rovramu 
ceremonies  just  mentioned  have  ever  been  studied.  But  it  might  not 
be  amiss  to  record  here,  at  least  what  the  author  has  been  able  to 
learn  about  the  latter  from  descriptions  by  various  eye-witnesses. 
This  is  about  as  follows : 

After  the  Katcinas  which  had  been  roaming  through  the  village, 
as  just  described,  had  dispersed,  the  Powamu  ohief  went  to  a  place 
about  one-eighth  of  a  mile  northeast  of  the  village,  descending  a  trail 
part  of  the  way  where  there  is  an  opening  in  the  side  of  the  mesa 
called  the/<7///'/  (dog-house).  Tradition  says  that  a  long  time  ago  the 
dogs  lived  in  this  opening  but  left  it  and  moved  to  the  village,  where 
they  have  lived  ever  since.*  Here  several  Mongwi  (chief)  Katcinas, 
one  Haliai-i  Wuhti  and  a  number  of  maidens  from  the  village  had 
assembled  and  dressed  up.  These  the  Powamu  chief  conducted  to 
the  village.  The  procession  is  said  to  have  been  formed  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  It  was  headed  by  the  Powamu  priest,  who  carried 
a  tray  with  bahos  to  be  given  to  the  maidens  the  next  day.  He  was 
followed  by  the  Mongwi  Katcinas,  of  which  there  were  usually  four, 
who  walked  abreast.  (PI.  LXXII,  a.)  These  Katcinas  carried 
in  their  right  hand  a  rattle  consisting  of  a  bunch  of  scapulae,  in  their 
left  a  bag  with  sacred  meal  and  a  mongkoho  (see  PI.  LV),  and  were 
singing  while  the  procession  slowly  proceeded  to  and  through  the 
village.  Behind  these  Katcinas  walked  in  single  file  the  manas,  each 
one  carrying  an  empty  tray,  which  was  to  be  used  the  next  day.  By 
the  side  of  the  column  walked  another  Katcina,  the  Hahai-i  Wuhti 
(Hahai-i  woman),  who  frequently  poured  and  sprinkled  from  a  vessel 
water  on  the  children  that  were  among  the  spectators  and  distributed 
among  them  x<7////7<:'/>^/ (corn-meal  mush  tied  up  in  corn  husks  and  then 
boiled),  which  is  a  favorite  dish  with  the  Hppi  and  not  infrequently 
used  to  distribute  to  the  spectators  when  certain  ceremonies  are  in 
progress. 

Having  slowly  proceeded  to  and  through  the  village  (the  Mongwi 
Katcinas  constantly  singing),  they  lined  up  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Honani  kiva,  where  they  were  sprinkled  with  corn-meal  by  the  Pow- 
amu priests,  whereupon  they  proceeded  to  Towanashabee,  a  place 
about  one-quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  the  village.     Here  they  disrobed 

*Thlt  place  tcemt  to  b«  tcTected  because  it  it  tullably  located.  It  hat  otiitrwitt  do  codboc 
tion  with  or  bearing  on  the  Powamu  ceremony.  Tht  Katcinat  are  tald  to  come  from  Ki'thiwaa, 
the  ancient  home  of  the  Honani  clan  and  the  Powamu  fraternity,  which  it  situated  tiitjr  milt« 
northeast  from  Oraibi. 
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and  then  returned  to  the  villagew  The  Powamu  chief  had  entered 
the  kiva  after  havini^  sprinkled  the  Katcinas  with  sacred  meat  and 
having  told  them  to  go  home  now  and  to  return  the  next  day. 

The  costume  consisted  of  two  i&ihis,  M  that  mziny  were  obtainable 
(if  not,  atifrs  were  used  instead )»  moccasins,  the  usual  woman's  sash 
and  the  square  mosaic  car  pendants.  The  hair  they  wore  on  that 
occasion  in  whorU. 

Thest:  manas  are  called,  it  is  said,  Pacha  wo  mamantu  (manas) 
after  a  herb  which  the  Hopi  call  pachaw^^  and  the  ceremony  of  their 
carrying  beans  to  the  village  the  next  day  is  called  Fachawo*intota< 
It  is  possible  that  formerly  this  herb  was  used  Instead  of  beans, 
which  lUe  herb  very  much  resembles. 

The  Powaaiu  Katcina  Dance,     (Night  Ceremony.) 

During  the  following  night  the  whole  village  is  astir,  as  in  nearly 
all  the  kivas  the  men  and  boys  participate  in  the  dance  of  the  Pow- 
amu Katcina,  which  is  witnessed  by  the  women  and  children.  On 
this  occasion  the  Kalcinas^apptar  unmasked^  a  very  rare  occurrence, 
Thu  new  Powamu  and  Katcina  Wiwimkyamu  (from  iVim/:ya^  membLrJ 
that  were  initiated  on  the  fifth  and  sixth  days  are  to  learn  for  the  ftrst 
time  that  Katclnas,  whom  they  were  taught  to  regard  as  supt-rnaturat 
beingSf  are  only  mortal  Hopis.  They  do  not  participate  in  the  dance, 
bnt  occupy  places  among  the  spectators  on  the  elevated  portion  of 
the  kiva. 

The  Powamu  Katcinas  are  costumed  as  follows : 
(a.)  The  men  :  Around  the  loin  they  wear  the  embroidered 
Katcina  kilt  and  sash  and  a  woman's  sash,  and  around  the  neck 
numerous  strands  of  beads.  Over  the  right  shoulder  is  worn  a 
bandolier,  which  was  formerly  made  of  two  strands  of  yarn,  one  blue, 
the  other  reddish  brown,  the  two  being  twisted  together.  Such  a 
band  is  called  naaidn^inurukpu  and  is  also  still  used  occasionally  in 
other  ceremonies.*  Others  have  bandoliers  of  other  kinds  of  yarn  or 
of  balletta  or  other  red  stuff.  A  turtle  shell  rattle  is  tied  to  the  right 
leg  and  ear  pendants  of  green  beads  are  worn  in  the  ears.  The  moc- 
casins are  usually  painted  green  and  over  them  are  worn  ankle  bands 
of  various  kinds.  (For  a  //////  of  this  Katcina  see  PI.  LXXIII,  o. )  In 
their  right  hand  they  hold  a  gourd  rattle,  in  their  left  a  pine  sapling, 
the  pine  having  been  gotten  by  messengers  from  Ki'shiwuu.  On 
the  head  they  have  three  artificial  squash  blossoms  made  of  corn 
husks  and  painted  in  various  colors. 

*.\t  the  la«t  Marau  Ceremony  the  chief  priest.  Wickwaya,  pointed  out  to  the  author  a 
ua»»4ongmttrukni  that  was  used  on  the  head-dress  of  the  Marautakas  in  the  public  performance, 
and  he  stated  that  forojcrly  yarn  of  that  color  only  was  u«ed. 
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ing  a  full  Wowochim  ceremony.  It  seems  that  On  these  occasions 
the  different  kinds  of  Katcinas  that  roamied  through  the  village  on 
the  previous  day,  as  described  before,  again  appeared  in  the  same 
manner.  The  Pachawa  manas,  the  same  that  were  conducted  from 
the  **  Dog-house  "  to  the  village  on  the  previous  evening  by  the  Pow- 
amu  priest,  repaired  to  a  place  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  the 
village  called  Towanashabee,*  where  they  and  the  Mongwi  Katcinas 
had  gone  the  previous  evening,  and  where  they  were  dressed  up  in 
the  costume  of  the  Katsinmana  the  same  as  on  the  night  before, 
only  the  hair  was  tied  in  a  knot  behind  the  head  instead  of  in  whorls. 
(PI.  LXXII,  fi.)  Just  who  was  with  them  could  not  be  ascertained, 
but  it  seems  that,  besides  some  old  women  belonging  to  the  Honani 
clan,  the  chief  Powamu  priest  was  one  of  them,  at  least  conducted 
them  later  on  to  another  place,  as  will  be  described  presently. 

Some  time  in  the  afternoon  the  Powamu  priest  sent  some  one  to 
the  village  to  tell  the  Katcinas  to  drive  the  people  into  their  houses 
and  keep  them  there,  to  notify  the  men  to  cut  the  beans  in  the  kivas, 
to  dig  holes  near  the  kivas  and  bury  in  them  the  sand  ii|  which  the 
beans  were  grown  and  to  take  the  beans  to  Kuwawaimavee,  another  < 
place  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  the  village.  Hereupon  the 
Haaa  Katcina  at  once  ascended  to  the  roof  of  the  house  from  which 
all  sacred  ceremonies  are  announced,  swung  and  twirled  his  bow  and 
quiver  and  shouted.  Just  what  no  one  could  tell  me.  Most  of  my 
informants  say  he  simply  shouted.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  signal  to 
the  other  Katcinas  in  the  village  because  they  at  once  dispersed,  scat- 
tered through  the  village,  urged  the  people  to  go  into  their  houses 
and  then  watched  the  doors  that  no  one  should  leave  a  house.  In  the 
kivas  the  men  now  cut  the  beans  that  had  not  been  cut  in  the  morn- 
ing for  the  feast,  tied  them  in  small  bunches  to  short  sticks  and 
fastened  these  to  a  framework  or  *•  tree  **  of  sticks  and  dry  grass ; 
with  them  were  tied  pine  saplings  and  bunches  of  awatsi  and  myi^  two 
common  herbs.  These  were  then  placed  into  large  tfays  and  taken  to 
Kuwawaimavee,  where  those  who  were  to  take  part  in  the  procession 
were  assembling.  The  earth  in  which  the  beans  had  been  grown  was 
dumped  into  the  holes  made  for  that  purpose  and  then  covered  up. 
As  soon  as  all  the  beans  had  been  taken  to  the  aforementioned  place 
the  people  were  allowed  to  leave  their  houses  and  to  go  to  Kuwawai- 


*Towanathabcc  it  a  place  about  three  nllet  aouth  of  Oraibl.  where  the  Hoaftol  | 
iald  to  have  lived  a  while  alter  corotnf  from  Ki  ahlwutt  and  before  having  beea  admitted  to  \\m 
village.  It  it  a  peculiar  cuttom,  however,  that  dittaot  placet,  tacred  to  the  HopI,  have  dnpllcalct. 
at  it  were,  near  the  village.  Thut.  there  it  a  Ki  thiwuu,  Horaolovi  (ancient  village  near  Winilaw), 
Nuwatikiovi  (San  Francitco  Mouniaint)  and  Towaoathabee,  dote  to  Oraibi,  because,  the  Oralbto 
tay,  it  it  too  far  to  alwcyt  go  to  Ihote  dittant  placet  to  dcpotil  prayer  otferxngt,  etc. 
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mavee  except,  o!  courscj  the  children  who  had  not  yet  been  initiated 
into  a  rdigious  fraternity*  Here  many  mt^n  had  in  the  meanwhile 
dressed  up  as  Katcmas,  each  kiva  representing  a  different  kind  and 
sometimes,  as  I  understand  it,  the  same  kiva  sent  different  kinds  o£ 
Katcinas« 

At  Towanashabee  the  maidens  had  in  the  meanwhile  arrived  and 
t>ecn  dressed  up  as  the  Katcinmana  that  accompanies  the  Hemis^ 
QOoqGqlOm  and  other  Katcinas*  They  were  then  conducted  by  one 
oj  the  Fowamu  prii^sts  to  Kuwawai mavee,  where  they  wert  handed  the 
tray  with  beans  and  then  the  procession  was  formed  in  the  following 
manner  :*  At  the  head  of  the  line  walked  the  kikmongwi  who  was 
followed  by  the  chaakmongwi,  kalehtakmongwi,  the  Powamii  priest, 
the  Aototo  Katcina  and  the  Aholi  Katcina,  in  the  order  named*  Then 
came  a  so-calk*d  Tocauvor  relieving  Katcina, t  so-called  because  they 
occa!iionally  relieve  thti  Pachawo  manas  of  the  trays,  which  are  said  to 
have  been  quite  heavy.  This  Katcina  was  followed  by  a  manai  the 
two  belonging  to  one  kiva.  Then  followed  another  pair  from  another 
kiva,  then  another,  etc.  The  order  in  which  the  kivas  were  represented 
is  said  to  have  been  as  follows  :  Sakwalanve  (Blue  Flute),  Na.'^ihabe 
(Centre)i  Tcua  (Rattle  Snake),  Kwan  (vVgave),  Hawovi  (Duscending  or 
Going  Down),  Tao  (Singers),  Hano  fHano),  Wikolapi  (Wrinkk)  and 
Pongovi  (Circle),  Each  pair  was,  as  I  understand  it,  accompanied 
by  the  different  Katcinas  from  that  kiva,  wlio  walked  on  cither  side 
constantly  shouting,  some  also  carrying  beans  in  hoapus  (a  deep 
basket,  carried  on  the  back).  On  both  sides  of  the  procession  walked 
the  inhabitants  of  the  village.  At  short  intervals  the  Tusauv  Kat- 
cinas would  ask  the  manas  :  **6^w  nat  ka  mauguuV  (**Are  you  not  yet 
tired?")  and  if  answered  in  the  afhrmative  would  take  the  tniy  and 
carry  it  awhile.  The  Haaa  Katcina  (Katcina  Mother)  is  said  to  have 
kept  somewhat  at  the  head  of  the  procession  but  without  having  con- 
fined himself  to  a  special  place. 

Having  arrived  at  Pachawo  Nanasungoi  (Pachawo  Resting  Place) 
all  halted,  the  trays  were  placed  on  the  ground  and  all  rested  a  few 
minutes.  This  place  is  situated  at  the  south  edge  of  the  village. 
Soon  the  procession  was  again  formed  and  proceeded  to  a  plaza  south 
of  the  Honani  kiva  in  the  centre  of  which   there  is  a  small   opening  in 

'My  Informants  differ  somewhat  on  this  point,  but  the  order  here  Riven  la  believed  to  be  very 
nearly  if  not  entirely  correct.  Some  claim  tliy  Howamu  fraternity  not  to  have  been  represented, 
others  that  the  Katcina  priest  also  toolc  part  in  the  procession. 

tThe  Tocauv  Katcinas  were  alwayH  boys  or  men  that  had  been  initiated  into  the  Katcina  order 
during  that  Powamu  ceremony.  It  is  said  that  they  might  represent  any  Icind  of  Katcina  (such 
as  the  Maalo,  Hopl-Anga,  Sio.  havini;  been  noticed),  but  none  of  the  «o-called  angry  Katcinas. 
Some  claim,  however,  that  formerly  they  tiad  a  special  locauv  Katcina. 
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the  ground,  called  bairn  (well  or  cistern),  which  belongs  to  the 
clan  and  into  which  one  of  the  Bow  people  deposits  a 
and  some  sacred  meal  very  early  on  the  eighth  day  of  the 
wamu  ceremony.  Around  this  batmi  the  procession  moved 
times  from  right  to  left,  the  trays  being  placed  on  the  groun< 
a  few  minutes  on  the  north,  west,  south  and  east  sides, 
also  being  carried  occasionally  by  the  Tucauv  Katcinas, 
understand  it.  The  trays  are  set  down — planted — as  a  prayei 
those  things  in  them  might  grow  abundantly.  They  then  procc 
the  Honani  kiva  which  is  located  only  a  few  steps  to  the  nortl 
They  walked  around  the  kiva  also  four  times.  During  the  f 
round  the  manas  handed  the  trays  to  the  Tusauv  Katcinas,  and 
all  the  leaders  or  momngwitu  (chiefs)  and  the  Tusauv  Katcinas 
their  manas  arranged  themselves  around  the  kiva.  The  pipe-li 
and  the  Powamu  chief  priest  emerged  from  the  kiva,  the  first  1 
'  reed  cigarette  and  a  lighted  fuse  of  cedar  bark,  the  latter  wit 
medicine  bowl  and  aspergill.  The  first  smoked  on  the  back  ( 
leaders  and  Katcinas,  the  latter  sprinkled  them  with  water. 

Hereupon  the  chaakmongwi  (crier)  shouted  that  all  should 
up  or  otherwise  hide  their  children  (1.  e,  those  who  had  not  yet 
initiated).  As  soon  as  this  was  done  all  the  Katcinas  took  off 
masks,  certain  men  from  each  kiva  took  the  trays  from  the  mana 
the  hoapus  from  the  Katcinas  and  carried  them  with  their  conte; 
the  houses  of  the  respective  manas.  The  latter,  as  well  as.  a 
Katcinas,  went  to  their  respective  kivas  where  they  disrobed 
manas  going  to  their  houses,  where  they  distributed  the  beans  { 
to  their  friends,  who  took  them  home  to  use  as  one  of  the  c 
in  the  feast  that  followed.  The  herbs  and  pine  saplings  wer< 
distributed  and  placed,  as  is  usually  the  case,  on  the  corn  piles  c 
away  otherwise  in  the  different  houses. 
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POWAMU  SONGS. 


It  has  not  yet  bee^n  possibfe  to  obtain  all  the  songs  used  jn  the 
entire  Powamu  ceremony.  Fortunately,  all  those  which  are  sung  in 
the  regular  morning  and  evening  ceremonies  of  the  Powamu  ceremony 
proper  hrfve  been  recorded*  Of  the  Powa!awu  songs,  however,  we 
have  only  three*  Besides  these  we  have  the  Discharming  or  Purifica- 
tion song^  and  of  others,  for  instance  that  sung  by  the  Powamu  priest 
over  the  four  bahos,  etc* ,  on  the  last  day,  we  have  some  notes  but  too 
incomplete  to  be  published. 

The  language  of  some  of  the  songs  is  almost  entirely  archaic  and 
that  oi  others  contains  many  archaic  words,  white  all  of  them  contain 
words  that  have  no  speciaJ  meaning,  so  that  the  interpretation  of  the 
songs  has  thus  fur  been  very  unsatisfactory*  Most  of  the  words 
undergo  considerable  change  and  receive  additional  syllables  when 
used  in  songs,  so  that  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  identify  them  when 
hearing  or  eveft  when  writing  them.  I  may  state  in  this  connection 
that  the  number  of  songs  of  the  Hopi  is  legion,  but  it  is  surprising 
what  a  great  percentage  of  them  are  not  at  all  or  are  only  partly 
'understood  by  the  Hopi,  because  the  songs  are  either  entirely  or 
partly  composed  of  archaic  words  or  have  been  borrowed  from  other 
tribes.  The  latter  is  especially  the  case  with  the  songs  of  such  Kat- 
cinas  as  have  been  introduced  from  other  tribes,  and  it  is  self-evident 
that  the  knowledge  of  such  songs  by  the  Hopi  is  but  imperfect  at  best 
and,  in  fact,  some  are  used  in  fragmentary  form  only.  It'  is  to  be 
hoped  that  someone  will  be  able  to  make  a  special  study  of  this  sub- 
ject. Which,  however,  will  necessitate  a  study  of  the  language 
thorough  enough  to  enable  the  student  to  dispense  with' interpreters,  as 
in  many  cases  either  the  old  priests  will  not  sing  the  most  valuable  and 
sacred  songs,  or  the  interpreters,  who  are  young  people,  are  unable 
to  give  the  meaning  of  the  words,  many  of  which  are  not  used  in  every- 
day life. 


I 
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SONGS  USED  AT  THE  POWAMU  CEREMONY  PROPER. 

nRSTSONG. 

1.  To  the  North. 

Kayav  Jtomacitotqooo, ^ 

Kayav  komaci  tot 0000 I  Meaning  could  not  be  Mcertained. 

Kayav  komscitotoooOf r       words  are  archaic. 

Kayav  komaciimoooo J 

Anihiyahansif *^ 

Aniyaana,. I  Words  archaic   Meaning  unknowiL   1 

Haaniyana,   . f        *""'  *^'**'  ***  *'*"K  •*  ***•  beglnnli 

HaamyaanL/.    ..!...!.]        ihc  fim  fUftia  only. 

Nana  kwiiiiflaaaaa, (You)  over  yonder  to  the  nofth. 

Sika  omaw  oTiii  nfinttnga,  .    .    .    .      YeDnw  ctoud^i  come  out  and  rite. 

Latakihujf  ayoangq^ LaUkihuyMobiCure)  come  Crom  over  yo 

Sika  talawipi  QfTi*  nBnttnga,  .    .    .      YeHow  lif^hining*  come  out  and  hfc. 

Lajaciwuy  ayoangqfi LaiaciwuvM"*'»cureKomc  from o very© 

StiiA  ch5ch3lfimakata,' Yctlow  (fain)  drops,  give  ui  (?)  iprinkli 

Akwa  tobikan^'winaaaa To  refresh  our  crops. 

Anihiyahanaha lob«„e,e. 

Anihiyahanaha, ) 

2.  To  the  West, 

Kayav  komacUotoooo^ s 

Kayav  knriKitliotoooo Lobscure 

Kayav  komacitotoooo, f 

Kayav  komacitotoooo, J 

Nana  ta wan ]7q5o> '    (You)  over  yonder  to  the  west. 

Sakwa  omiiw  nmi  nOnOnga,  .    .    .  Blue  clouds,  come  out  and  'rise. 

LaCakiliuy  ayoatjj^qo,         ....  Latakthuy  ( obscure )  come  from  over  yoi 

Sakwa  tabwipi  omi  tiQndngat    .    .  Blue  Jightningi  come  out  and  Hie, 

Lauciwuy  ayoangq^S     ......  Lataciwuy  (obscure)  come  from  over  yoi 

Sakwa  cbdchCldmitkata Blue  (rain)  drops  give  us  (?). 

Akwa  tohikangwmaa^a To  refresh  our  crops. 

Anihiyahanaha \ox^^^,t. 

Anihiyahanaha, ) 

3.  To  the  South, 

Kayav  komacitotoooo,  .....  ^ 

Kayav  kuniaciiotootHi lobscure. 

Kayav  komacitotoooo, f 

Kayav  komacitotoooo^ J 

Nana  raiyaqiio, (You)  over  yonder  to  the  south. 

FaU  omaw  omi  nr>ndnga,  ....      Red  cloudi|Come  out  and  rise. 

Latakihuy  ayoacigqd LataC  ihuy(obficuve}  come  from  ovtryo 

Pala  tabwipi  omi  o'ln^nga,  .    .    .      Red  lightning,  come  out  and  rise. 
Latatiiw^y  ayoangqC,    •    •    •    •    •      Lataciwuy  (obscure),  come  from  over  yo 

Pala  chucholimiakata, Red  (rain)  drops  give  us  (?).  .     ' 

Akwa  Tohik^ingwinaaaa,    ....      To  refresh  our  crops. 

Anihiyahanaha lobtcure. 

Anihiyahanaha, j 


Obscure* 
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4.     T&  iht  EaiL 
Xiyav  kotnacitoioooo,  .    *    *    i    ,   « 
ICa^av  l(omacttotooo<H  < 

Ksyav  komadiotoooo^  ■ 

Nana  nahopoq^PO, (Vou)  over  yonder  to  the  i 

Qficha  omaw  omi  nununga*   •    •    •  White  cloud i^  come  out  and  riae* 

tatatihuy  ayoangqu Lataltthuy(obftcureKon^e  from  over  yonder. 

QGtcha  talawipL  omi  nGii(fnga«  ,    »  White  Jigbtning,  come  out  and  riic* 

Laudwuy  ayoangqii Lat act wuy{ob$cu re)  cotnc  from  over  yonden 

Qi'cba  chficholOmakata,    *    •    >    *  WhUe  (raiti)  dropi  ^Ive  us. 

Aicwa  tobtkangwinaaa^    *    ■    *    *  ^ 

Aniiyahaniha,  ...•>«».  >Obscure. 

Aniiyahanahat  ********  ^ 

ICayav  komacltoioooo,  *    »  •  .  ■  \ 

Kay^iv  kofnaciiotoooo,  »    .  ^  .  *    K_ 

Kayav  komacitotoooo,  ,    ,  ,  .  .    K>b*curc, 

Kayav  komacitotoooo^  •    .  «  •  *  J 

Nana  ongaqo (Vou)  over  yonder  above. 

Toko  omaw  omi  non^ij^ft,  *  *  *      Black  clouds^  coirie  out  and  rise* 

Lauf  ihuy  ayoangqu,     .    «  ,  *  .      Laeakihuy  (obscure}  come  from  over  yonder. 

Toko  ta^tawipi  omi  nOnOngk, ,  .  ,      Black  lightning,  come  out  and  ri^e. 

Lataciwuy  ayoangqO,    p    »  ,  «  ,      Lataciwuy  {obscure)  come  from  over  yonder^ 

Toko  chocbOl^makata,  <    .  .  »  ,      Black  {rain)  drops  give  ui, 

Akiira  tobilangwtnaaaa, 

Ambiyahanaha,     ,    ,    # 

Anihiyiihanaha,     ,    •    * 

6.     Towards  Bihw. 

Kayav  komacitotoooo, ^ 

Kayav  komaciiotoooo, I 

Kayav  komacitotoooo, >Ub$curc. 

Kayav  komacitotoooo, J 

Nana  atyatoqo, (You)  yonder  below. 

Soyohimu  omaw  omi  nOnOnga, .    .      All  kinds  of  clouds,  come  out  and  rise! 
Latatcihuy  ayo  anq6, .    ,    ,    ,    .    .      Latakihuy  (obscure)  come  from  over  yonder. 
Soyohimu  talawipi  omi  nOnOnga,  .      All  kinds  of  lightning,  come  out  and  rise! 
Lataciwuy  ayoanqO,  .    .....      Lataciway  (obscure)  come  from  over  yonder. 

Soyohimu  chOchuliimakata,  .    .    .      All  kinds  of  (rain)  drops  give  us! 
Akwa  tohilcanwinaaaa,  .    ,    .     .    .   ^ 
Anihiyahanaha,     .......     ^Obscure. 

Anihiyahanah'a, i 

I.  Several  priests  insist  that  the  word  refers  to  the  dwellings  or  houses,  iihu^  of  the  clouds, 
though  all  a^ree  that  the  first  part  of  the  word.  "'Lata,'*  is  archaic:  one  of  them,  however,  sug> 
gested  that  it  meant  "  your,"  in  which  case  the  line  would  read:  "  From  your  dwellings  over  yonder 
come  (here)." 

s.  \  Latact-wuy.'*  One  of  the  priests  stated  that  an  old  man  had  told  him  that  this  word 
was  an  obsolete  word  for  mongwlkuro.  This  is  not  at  all  unlilcely,  as  these  vessels  are  used  in  all 
ceremonies  for  getting  from  various  springs  the  water  that  is  used  to  asperge  on  altars,  priests. 
novitiates,  seeds  (see  the  Powalawu  ceremony),  etc.  In  that  case,  however,  the  explanation  of 
'*lala**  as  given  in  the  previous  note,  would  hardly  be  admissible. 

3.    The  information  obtainable  on  the  last  part  of  the  word.  '* makata^**  is  unsatisfactory. 


.    .    Usiiicuiib 
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SECOND  SONG. 

1.  To  the  North. 

P&h&h^wihiihi, .  Qjomt  this  way! 

Yoyahiwitaahaabaa, Amy  younelf I 

P&hah&wihiihi, Come  this  way! 

Yojahiwitahahaahaat Array  yourself! 

ShushukwiniftaqG,     ....,•  From  tbe  north, 

Chochomiongwu,* A  perfect  com  eari 

Tomaciiiviui, My  clan  mother. 

Tawamanawu-vohokomuyu,*     •    .  Oriole  bird, 

Shurunahashayamuyui In  the  middle  of  your  tail, 

Ikwiltato,*     .    .    .    , You  are  carrying. 

Pitohopuhutavi, You  have  now  come, 

Uusbikano  timahay, Dressed  up  to  the  dance  (ccrtmoay) 

Yahapik  wolu*  timahay,    ....  Yes,  well  now,  to  the  dancct 

Pahahawihiihi,  .    .    .  ^ Come  here, 

Timaiwishaahaaha, To  the  dance. 

2.  To  the  West, 

Pahahfiwihiihi, Come  this  way! 

Yoyahiwitaabaahaa, Array  yourself! 

Pahahawihiihi Come  this  way! 

Yoyahiwitaabaahaa, .......  Array  yourself! 

ShububtawabangqO, From  the  west, 

Tot016ongwu A  perfect  com  ear,  (?) 

Tomaciinguu, My  clan  mother. 

Choro  vobokomuyu, Bluebird  bird, 

Sburunabasbayarouya, In  tbe  middle  of  jroor  tail, 

Ikwiltato, You  are  carrying. 

Pitohopuhutavi, You  have  now  come^ 

Uushikango, Dressed  up  to  the  dance  (cercmoiiy] 

Yahapik  wolu  timahay,    ..    .    .    .  Yes,  well  now,  to  tbe  dance, 

Pahahawihiihi, Come  here, 

Timaiwishaahaaha,  ....    .    .    .  To  the  dance. 

3.  To  the  South, 

Pahahawihiihi, Come  this  way! 

Yoyahiwitaabaahaa, '  .  Array  yourself! 

Pahabawibiibi, Come  this  way! 

Yoyahiwitaabaahaa, Array  yourself! 

ShuhuhtatyahaqO, From  tbe  south, 

Cbocbomio^gwu, A  perfect  corn  ear, 

Tomaciinguu,    ..'......  My  clan  mother. 

Karro  vobokomuyu, Parrot  bird, 

Shurunabasbayamuya, In  tbe  middle  of  your  tall, 

Ikw-itato You  are  carrying. 

Pitohopuhutavi, You  have  now  come, 

l-usbikango, Dressed  up  to  the  dance  (ctremoDy) 

Yahapik  wolu  timahay,     ....  Yes,  well  now,  to  the  dance, 

Pahabawibiibi, '.    .    .  Come  here, 

Timaiwishaahaaha, To  tbe  dance. 


Ai 
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Tthlhawihuhi,  *<*.<*..  Come  this  wayl 

Voy^hivritAahaAhaA,  • Array  you rielH 

Pahilh^wihiihi,  **..*.«.  Come  Ihift  way! 

YoymbiwitaahaAhaai  *..*•.  Aruy  yourielf ! 

Shuhuhhopohoq^, .    .    «    ..  «    >    .  From  the  e^Lst, 

T^eOJifongwu,    *    .    *    .    <    ^    ,    .  A  perfect  corn  ear,  ( ^) 

TottiAciiri£uu,    *.»,'*    i    .    ,  My  clan  mother. 

Pohosio^u  vohokomuyu,  *    ,    .    .,  Magpie  birdf 

ShuTunahashftyamayu In  the  mitldle  of  youruil, 

Ikwiltato^  *    f    i    .    «    t    *    •    .  '  I  You  are  carrying* 

Pitohopuhutftvi,    i    i    ,    •    .    .    .  You  have  now  comep 

Uu$hi1c3ingO|*    .    *    » Dressed  up  to  the  dance  (ceremony); 

Yabapik  wolu  tlmabay,     .    •    >    .  Yes  ^^11  i^owr,  to  the  dance, 

Prihahawihiih^i  .    <.•«.,    ,  Come  now, 

TimatwUhaahaaha,  .-•..*  To  the  dance» 


I.    CAffArmittgw  rciltr  mtui  a  corn  car  Hlltd  10  |b«  pdtnt  witit  keraeli. 

L  The  wotd  ^tAit  {la  compound  wordt  vt*t<ti  inean»  anjinil  «id  ti  UHd  flllbtr  tlont 
(fn&44<i»  inr  iDlmi9:)or  lb  eoantctlon  tfvlththo  aatud  ot  (hi  animil  rtlerrcd  loi  Uittm/vj^voAit^  my 
horit  animal  p  imtt^jr^A^s^  ibt  buf ro-ap|aiK3)t  bui  ii  ui«d  q(  bird*  It  well :  {itaramamft^ppMJtttf 
ifJktro-tvAi^ft  mf  orloltt  kaIudhI  or  bUd^  cny  bluebird  anlmil  or  bird)* 

J.  Thcit  tw«  MwM  rtier  In  the  6rit  ptact  to  thv  tvo  NKth^rt  ta  the  mlddtr  «(  tht  tall  of  Iha 
Qfioile*  »bkh  KeiD  to  be  frrtferr«d  to  tlteotherfl  l4r  ceremonial  parpOKJ.  But  they  are  itfo  i^ld  10 
rtter  la  b«wI}  married  wometi  (brldem^  who  are  here  repteaetiled  by  the  dllTereot  blrdi  dec  the  dll- 
fefent  writ:t|  and  who  ippcur  Jm  public  pa  the  1a«t  day  of  the  NUnian  (firtwell)  Kattma  ccrewonT 
m  tunktner,  which  ta  alao  under  the  dtrvcUon  of  the  Powitmu  fraternity  and  durfng  wbkh  thlt  lonf 
It  atfa  lunffr  They  ar«  then  dreaied  In  Ihdr  white  brM»1  robe  (r»>«t),  te  the  back  &i  which  a  atrand 
ol  yarn  k%  aiiarhed  on  ihat  occntiioti.     The  follciwinc  Unci  niso  refisr  to  ihete  brides^ 

4.  The  two  words  **7aA//i "  and  **wolu**  are  exdamationt  without  any  apecial  ffleaning 
and  hence  difficult  to  translate.  • 


THIRD  SONG. 
I.  To  the  North, 
Iwiwi  iwiwii  iwiwihi, . 
Iwiwika  iwiwi,  .  .  . 
Iwiwi  iwiwilca  iwiwi,. 
Iwiwika  iwiwi,  .  .  . 
Iwiwilca  iwiwi,  .  .  . 
Iwiwilca  iwiwi,  .  .  . 
Hapi  uhura  Towanashabee,  .    .    .      Hapi,  ura,*  Towanashabee.* 


Obscure. 


Takurii  kaae  tomaci'  inguu, .    .    .      Yellow  corn  ear,  my  clan*  mother. 

Kwiniwii  Tawamana, From  the  north  the  oriole. 

Nakway  akwa, For  prayer  head  dresses*  (nakwaita). 

Timuyu  wangwayi  wangwayi,    .    .      Call  the  childreni  call  the  children!* 

Iwiwika  iwiwi, ^ 

Iwiwika  iwiwi, >Ob«cure. 

Iwiwilca  iwiwihihi, J 
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Obscttfft. 


3.    Tp  the  IVgst. 
Iwiwi  jwlwii  iwiwihii «    .    .    • 

Iwiwilca  iwiwi, 

Iwiwi  iwiwiica  iwiwi, .    •    •    • 

Iwiwika  iwiwi, 

Iwiwilca  iwiwi, 

Iwiwilca  iwiwi, 

Hapi  uhura  Towanashabee,  •    •    .      Hapi,  ura,  Towinathabet. 
^akwapuka«  totnaci  inguu,   •    •    •      Blue  corn  ear,  my  clan  moclier* 

Tfiiranj^  choro From  the  west  the  bluebird. 

Nakwa^akwA, For  prayer  head  drestet. 

Timuyi  wan^wayi  wangwayi,   •    •      Call  the  children!  call  the  chlldittt 
Iw^wiKii  iwiwif  .•••••••  ^ 

Iwiwilca  iwiwi, lObscure. 

Iwiwilca  iwiwihihi J 


Obscure. 


3.     To  tki  S^uth. 
Iwiwi  iwiwii  iwiwihi,.    .    .    . 

Iwiwilca  iwiwi 

Iwiwi  iwiwilca  iwiwi, .... 

Iwiwilca  iwiwi, 

Iwiwika  iwiwi,  ...... 

Iwiwilca  iwiwi, 

Hapi  uhura  Towanaihabee,  .    .    .  '  Hapl,  ura,  Towanaihabee. 
Pawalakae  tomaci  inguu,  ....      Red  com  ear,  my  clan  mother. 

Tatoe  karro From  the  south  the  parrot. 

Nakway  akwa, For  prayer  head  dresses. 

Timuyu  wangwayi  wangwayi,   .    .     Call  the  children!  call  the  children! 

Iwiwilca  iwiwi, 

Iwiwika  iwiwi, Obscure. 

Iwiwilca  iwiwihihi,     .... 


job 


4.     To  the  East. 
Iwiwi  iwiwii  iwiwihi, .    .^  .    . 

Iwiwika  iwiwi 

Iwiwi  iwiwilca  iwiwi, .... 

Iwiwilca  iwiwi« 

Iwiwika  iwiwi, n 

Iwiwilca  iwiwi 

Hapi  uhura  Towanashabcc,  . 
Ooyawi  kare  tomaci  inguu,    . 

Hopoi)  pociwu, From  the  east  the  magpie. 

Nakway  akwa For  prayer  head  dresses. 

Timuyi,  wangwayi  wangwayi,   •    .     Call  the  children!  call  the  children! 

Iwiwika  iwiwi ^ 

Iwiwilca  iwiwi, .    >Obscure. 

Iwiwilca  iwiwihihi, J  • 


Obscure. 


Hapi,  ura,  Towanashabee. 
White  com  ear,  my  clan  mother. 
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K  ^wi  iwivtl  iwiwiht ^  * 

&  itf jwila  Lwiwip  ,..*.«,  k 
^  wiwiiwiwiica  iwiwi, ,  .  .  »  *  * 
^wiw.1«iwiwi,  .    .......     ^t'^-'fc, 

3wiw^ka  iwiwi,  .    .,»,,», 

>iapi  ubui-:i  Tow^n^sh^bfCt  ,    .    .  Hapi,  um,  Towjtnafhdbee, 

Kokoma  kfthac,  tomjtci  ing  1111,  ,    ,  Bl^ck  corn  eir,  my  ctmn  mother, 

Otaomt  A^ya,     «    .    .    .    ^    ,    .    .  From  above  the  Asfi.  (unidentified). 

Nakway  »kwat  *    ^    -    .    *     -    •     -  For  prayer  he:td  dretses. 

Timuyu.  wangvayi  wangwayi,  .    *  Call  Ihe  children!  call  the  children! 


Loh 


tWLWlk^l  IWIWl, 

Iwlwilca  iwrwi, ^bscnre. 

Iiirtwika  Iwiwibihi,     ...... 

4     T^  ikt  StmiAwtsi  {Mow), 
Iwtwi  iwiwti  i«VLWihi| ...,., 

Iwiwi  ivriwilti  iwiwi. ,    ,    .    *    .    ^ 

IwiwiCaiwiwi ^b«Mfe. 

Iwrvr^a  iwiwii 

!wiwiKa  iwiwi, 

Hd^i  uhura  Towftnaihabce,  .    ,    «  '  Hftpi,  ura,  Towatiash:ibee. 

Ta  wake  hi  kae  tomaci  m^uu,     .    .      Sweei  com  eafi  my  clan  mother* 

AatyamtL  topoihkwa,     .    ,    *    .    .      From  below  topo^hkwa  (unldcnttfied)* 

Nakway  akwa ,    .    *    *      For  pr&yer  bead  dresses, 

Timuyu  wanj^wayi  wan^ayt,   ^    .      Call  the  children!  call  the  chitdfen! 

Iwittf?tta  jwiwi,  .     »    ,     ,     »     p     »    '   \  * 

Iwlwika  twiwt, SObscure. 

Iwiwika  iwiwihihi J 

C/os^. 

Iwiwika,  iwiwi. 

( TAtsf  words  an  sung  at  the  close  about  eight  times, 

although  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less)  and  then 

Iwiwiwika,  iwiwiwi-i. 

I.  These  two  wordt  hiive  00  special  meaning:  they  are  e>:clamatlons.  similar  to  our  "well.'' 
**  well  now,"  or  the  German  "  woblant "  "  eil "  "  ei  nunt "  etc. 

s.  Towanashabee  is  a  place  a  few  miles  south  of  Oraibi,  where  the  Honani  clan  Is  said  to 
bate  lived.  Reference  is  also  sometimes  made  to  a  Towanashabee  Alyaka  (down  below)  some- 
where. 

3.  Tomaci^  from  tomci.  A  man  calls  any  woman  beionginff  to  the  same  clan  itomci^  my 
tomci— my  clan  fellow  or  clan  sister.  Every  child  when  bcinK  intti.itcd  into  some  fraternity  is  givery 
X  corn  ear,  which  It  calls  forever  after  itipuu,  my  mother,  becaute  it  is  said  the  Ilopi  live  on  corn  at 
the  child  draws  life  from  the  mother.  Such  corn  ears  are  used  especially  in  the  women's  cere- 
monies, every  participant  having  a  corn  ear  which  she  calls  inguu.  These  facts  must  be  bornu  lo 
mind  in  reading  this  line,  a  literal  translation  of  which  is  hardly  intelligible. 

4.  A  priest  stated  once  that  the  corn  ear.  when  loolced  upon  as  a  "mother"  (see  previous 
note),  was  considered  as  a  mana,  virgin,  maiden. 

5.  The  feathers  worn  in  the  hair  of  the  participants  of  a  ceremony  are  called  nakwaita 
(wish,  prayer).  The  idea  expressed  here  is  that  these  birds  might  come  from  the  different  direc- 
tions as  their  feathers  are  wanted  for  prayer  offerings.  The  word  mostly  used  for  "to  pray"  is 
*'  aoHa-watna.** 

6.  Meaning  thecornears  on  the  italics, which  arc  usually  called  the  childrenof  the  corn  stalk. 
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FOURTH  SONa 
I.    T<f  the  North. 

H»>wh»,wingua.tow.huh.be«.  H.«wl»«>w.>  .^  ..dm.  T.«»«.l 

Takuri  kne  haiinguu, (The)  yellow  corn  ear,  my  mochtr. 

Utumu  namaa  akwini wit  asika  iola,  Let  ui  go  together  north  to  the  yel 

Atimuuya  turn  wangwayiibi, .    .    .  The  children,  let  ui  call  (them). 

Hapi,  yepe  umu.ngem  passiohtl/  .  Hapi,  here  we  have  for  yoa  a  ccrci 

Nayawunhoputa  chorowunhoputa*  I 

paassiohti, f  See  note. 

a.     To  th4  West 

Haowhaow  inguu,  Towanaihabee,  .  Haowhaow,  my  mother,  Towanaah 

Sakwapu  kae  haiinguu,    ....  The  blue  com  ear,  my  mother. 

Utumu  namaa  tawaneeasakwa  iola,  Let  us  go  together  west  to  the  gree 

Atimuuya  turn  wangwayiibi, .    .    .  The  children,  let  ui  call  (them). 

Hapi,  yepe  umungem  passtobtl,    .  Hapi,  here  we  have  for  you  a  cerei 

Choronakhoputa     palanakhoputa*  |_ 

paassiohti.. ^Seenote. 

3.  To  the  South, 

Haowhaow  inguu,  Towanasbabee,  Haowhaow,  my  mother,  Towanash 

Pawala  kae  haiinguu, The  red  corn  ear,  my  noother. 

Utumu  namaa  atatOee  pala  io|a,   .•  Let  ui  go  together  iouth  to  the  red 

Atimuuya  turn  wangwayiibi, ....  The  children,  let  ui  call  (them)^ 

Hapi,  yepe  umungem  passiobti,-  .  Hapi,  here  we  have  for  you  a  cere 
Palanakhoputa       shaatsinhoputa' 

paassiohti 

4.  To  the  East, 

Haowhaow  inguu,  Towanasbabee,  Haowhaow,  my  mother,  Towanatb 

Qoyawi  kae  haiinguu (The)  white  com  ear,  my  mother. 

Utumu  namaa  ahopoo  aqOcha  iola.  Let  ui  go  together  east  to  the  whit 

Atimuuya  turn  wangwayiibi, .    .    .  The  children,  let  us  call  (them). 

Hapi,  yepe  umungem  passiobti,    . ,  Hapi,  here  we  have  for  you  a  cerei 

Shaatsinboputa     nayawunhoputa*  )  ^ 

paassioht ^Seenou. 

1.  An  exclamation,  difficult  to  trmndate;  tinilar  to  **  oh.** 

2.  S«e  note  on  Towanasbabee  under  third  tonf. 

'3.  /«/«  it  an  archaic  word.  It  very  likely  meant  cora  tar.  Oat  prlctt  said  I 
heard  It  meant  mother. 

4.  The  exact  meaninf  of  the  word  ^asshMti  It  somewhat  obicnrt.  SoaMtlm« 
where  we  would  use  such  terms  as  **  ended."  **  finished,'*  **  completed.**  But  It  nlae  ••• 
a  meaning  that  refers  to  religious  exercises,  and  (urther  Invettlfalloat  wtll  probaMyi 
may  properly  be  translated:  **to  hold  a  ceremony."  to  "worship,"  etc.  And  torn*  iaci 
it  very  Itltely  has  here  in  this  soof.    Ditferent  forms  of  the  word  exist. 

5.  Havioff  thus  far  been  unable  to  find  the  meaninf  of  archaic  word  4e^ii/««  I  ai 
how  to  translate  this  line.  One  priest  thouithi  ho^uta  referred  to  the  l>cads  and  ear  pea 
by  the  priests  and  also  by  various  fetishes  in  the  ceremonies.  Bnt  I  am  mnch  mer* 
believe  that  it  refers  to  tiie  small  stones  and  pieces  of  shell  lying  by  the  ildtt  of  thi 
around  the  medicine  bowl  in  nearly  every  ceremony.  In  the  first  place. ceriaia  Hop!  toi 
to  them:  secondly,  an  old  man.  one  of  the  best  authorities  00  tooft  in  Oralbl.  gave  m«  tk 
"  old  "  words  for  these  objects.    Some  of  them  occur  in  this  tong: 


f  See  note. 
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TH«*«  thr«*  ir* 
given  in  «d]ffvr«(il 
order  by  othen» 


Cal  If«f^witmm^  %  f illDwiih  while  itenft  tiiof-t1'i\ 

tH  Stmimim9  (nov  f  tnvriUf  ^»Uvd  4-4*1  Am*  h<},  tiirquolH  <w«tt^, 

(^  Int'd-viiiid^  1  pEnic  ttootol  whk>)  certain  beadi  ire  made  (lOMChK 

m  ^Add/rinir.  m  whitish  peirty  luEMtincft  from  iKellt  feail^< 

^A|    TfimHtimHi  11  f  ra|fiti  tlOHae  { below). 

5«  \t  thli  opinion  bt  correct— And  t  mm  lacllned  to  to  conflder  it  until  «  Wtter  one  It  Toynd— 
tibl»  lla*  wDuld  refer  to  the  whllUfi  yeHow  or  TeMowUh  white  ^^jtct  {l^ayawvnai  aa  th*  north  ind 
the  itcea  object  on  the  w«i  tide  ^f  ih«  m^dl^ime  bowl,  ric,  Attention  li  here  drawn  to  the  Uct  th;it 
Itteteri'  eriic  hrit  the  Abject  i%  mentlocwd  of  the  direction  orcaidlnal  polEii  t^w^tdiwhkh  thitrerie 
li  lunf  and  (he  out  belong^ln;  to  the  neat  direct  Ion,  an  order  of  thipgi  wHkh  the  author  hu 
QbK'ved  In  other  Hopl  lattitf. 

6.  Eeferr^nK  t^the  iffven  tlone  on  ihewett  ind  the  red  itane  for  iometlmei  ihe]])  on  the 
■Outh  at  I  he  medicine  bowL    Ottieri  give  wd^ifivd  for  wef  t^  atvimitta  for  the  lOuth. 

7.  Referrine  t&  the  red  itane  (or  iheU)  oa  the  ■ouilii  or  tl>e  white  on  the  ea»t  ilde- 

I.  Referrid^  to  the  wtiUe  (tone,  Sha^Hima  Urchalc).  or  ihelK  00  the  e»it«  end  tbe  vellowltb 
none,  mmf^muna^  on  the  north  tUdip    O  there  fife  ttmtmima  for  the  cut. 


FIFTH    SONG* 
{lVAisihm£  Smtg^) 

Ahayibi  tbaythii  .    .    .    ,    ,    h 

Ayihi  ayihii  ..*,.,.« 

Ahayihi  ahaythl  ahftyihi,  «    *    . 

Ayihl  aythi  abayihi,  .    *    .    ^ 

Vk\  oohove '  My  house  above* 


>Mcintn^  obicurt. 


Oriole  in^w;itc).* 

VVbiMle  to  the  different  ctrdinal  poinU!* 

Mean  in  ft  obscure* 

Meaning  obscure. 


>Meaning  obscure. 


NaK^boi  t^boii»qimabababa]«  < 
ShohctlnhLiwaka*  vihimahay, .  . 
Kuwanbawaka*  vihimahay/  .  < 
Ahahayihihi  ahahayibihi,  .    .    , 

Ahayihi  abayihi 

Ayibi  ayihi, 

Abayibt  ahayihi  ahayihi,   .    . 

Ayibi  ayibi, 

Ahayihi 

2.  To  the  IVesL 

Chohoro  ingwato,* Bluebird  ingwato. 

3.  To  the  South. 

jvaharo  ingwato,* Parrot  ingwato. 

4.  To  the  East. 

Pohosionv  ingwato,* Magpie  ingwato. 

5.  To  the  Northeast  {above). 

Ahasya  Ingwato,* Asya  ingwato. 

6.  To  the  Southwest  {be  low). 

Topockwa  ingwato,* Road  runner  ingwato. 

Ahahayibi  ahahayihihi,'    .... 


•This  it  the  only  line  thet  varies  in  the  different  ttanttt  and  to  thit  lino  only  it  given  In  five 
ttanxas.    Betides  tliis  the  whole  ttanza  at  given  (or  the  north  it  sung  to  each  cardinal  point. 


I 
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I.   B«caaM  while  tMnr  om  of  tb«  prlMlt,  la  this  am  Um  cMtf  ^iImI,  Mmn  vHIi  Ikt  Wm 
whittle.  tilStqPi^  into  the  mftdiclM  bowl  ftt  ttfttod  lattrvali. 
s.   An  ftrchalc  word  which  ufty  meaa,  **  com*  horti " 

3.  When  thit  line  It  lunr  the  whittle  It  blowa. 

4.  Thli  word  it  not  anderttood;  toaeone  thonffht  It  mmak  ''gatd,'*  b«l  Clwt  to  tacf 
donbtfal. 

5.  Alto  tn  archaic  word;  but  one  of  the  prtettt  tagfettad  tbtt  It  MMSt  kappf .  Myiaff  tlMt 
It  It  derived  from  wimam, 

6.  May  mean  beauiifttl,  from  Muwkwaumm? 

7.  Theie  two  wordt  are  tang  after  the  tlxth  ttaaia  oily. 


SIXTH  SONa 
Chockong  (Smckinjf^  Smj(^.  ^ 
Tomuhoviyooonahay,     .... 
Toohorouhoviyooonahay,  •    •    .    . 

Tomuhoviyooonahay, 

Tohohomohoviyooonahay,     .    .    . 

And  hawiyooiiahay, 

Aaahanahaviyooonahay,    •    ... 

Anahaviyoonahay, 

Ahahanahaviyooonahay,^ .    •    .    . 

•Thli  song  It  tang  (our  timet  without  aay  variatloat.  It  te  prababla  Hurt  It  te  ( 
aa  obtolete  tong.  thit  being  all  the  prlettt  kaow  about  It.  The  author  has  aotlcad  as  atlMr  ^ 
tiont  that  where  parts  of  old  tongt  teen  to  be  (orgottea,  the  parts  that  ara  kaawa  art 
and  frequently  repeated.  An  old  priett  taid  he  had  heard  that  smm  was  aa  aM  ward  for 
tobacco.  It  it  not  quite  apparent  why  the  tong  It  called  Smoklag  Soog.  ao  special  saiaklag  tahlag 
place  while  it  it  being  tung.  Thit  may*  however,  be  the  cats  la  other  cartaoalas,  ssvaral  af  tha 
Powamu  tongs  alto  being  used  by  other  tocletiet. 


SeVENTH  SONG. 

Ha  Syo  &yo  &yo  &yo  &yo  &yo  nayiwaa,*  .  .  . 
Ha  ^yo  ayo  ayo  Hyo  &yo  5yo  nayiwaa,  .... 
Hatumu  tumu  tumu  tumu  tumu  tumu  nayonaa," 
Hatumu  tumu  tumu  tumu  tumu  tumu  nayonaa, 


**This  tong  It  tung  four  timet  without  any  varlatloas. 

1.  From  jr^Ntf,  to  owe  tomething,  to  be  indebted  to. 

2.  The  words  in  this  line  seem  to  be  archaic.  Someooe  taggattad  that  ai^  SMaat  **lMfa,'* 
aad  an  old  man  from  another  village  ttated  that  nayiwrnm  meant  **  cold."  but  aalthsr  caald  tiMM  far 
be  confirmed. 

3.  HiUmmm  means  '*  Let  us  go!**  **Go  wef *  and  nrnfttma^  **ws  aws  sach  9llkmt*  m  ara 
**  Indebted  to  each  other.'*  Several  members  of  the  Powamu  fraternity,  whea  asked  ladapsadsaUy 
of  each  other,  insisted  that,  while  they  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  tha  first  llae,  the  stcaad  vaa 
tupposcd  to  be  a  response,  as  It  were,  by  the  cloud  deities  or  chiefs  (aseivgi^/w),  the  esasa  batec 
this:  "  We  are  indebted  to  the  Powamu  priests  because  they  have  made  prayer  offerlags  for  as,  ao 
let  us  go  and  bring  tliom  rain.'*  A  knowledge  of  the  moaning  of  the  first  llae  would.  a(  caaraa, 
throw  light  on  \\\4  meaning  of  the  second  line.  This  it  very  likely  a  fragment  of  aa  aM  somg. 
Fragments  of  ancient  songs  are  not  Infrequently  tung  over  and  over  again  In  HopI  ccrsMoalaa. 

One  priest  also  suggested  that  this  last  word  was  derived  from  netgwMgwiw,  aa  old  form  for 
••glad,"  •'happy." 
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fIGHTH  SONG.  ^Hj 

Aoijri'bajiiyaahaiiA ^^M 

AniyahattirAahinA ^^| 

Amyaaniyahans,  ,    .    •    1    ,    »    .  | 

Aniyahantyaaluiiia,  .*»*•.  ' 

Anlyahaniyaahaoai  <.*•«*  , 

Makwavoaiotinl  yiftaov^y*,  *  *  ^ 
Hlkwavostotini  yaaaov^ya,  .  .  . 
Tawapafaano  ahilmo,  »  ■  •  •  « 
Aoiyahaniyahanai  ^^  *  »  ,  *  , 
AaiyahaDiyahahanar^  ,«,■.. 

*TKlt  lUnii  U  reputed  to  eK4Ct1|r  tlit  i*iii«  ntiuiDcr  Is  thi  ellicr  Stit  dlr<cilooit  A(  tbir 
c1ot«  tlic  tbrer  ^inei  wblqh  tre  rvf»eat«l  #mm  bctore  tbfi  fin  I  tltim  Are  rcpftaled  twice* 

The  mciitikiiff  qI  thit  sonf  It  no  looger  known.  H^tw^vffitatimi  muiiii ''  buKHlo  hide  QI4I1M  " 
In  tht  Aitiaf  iaw/titt  {tncleat  Unfutf  e)*.  Tswap^kan*  may  refer  to  tbe  ibd  4l0w#)|  Ofi  ritbcr,  al 
H«  ^rl«tt  iiit|etled«  to  the  tviUrtf  of  \ht  tuo. 

NINTH  SONG. 

Aatiiiyaftft, ^  These  three  llnct  arc  also  lung  at  t)ie  ^^a- 

Ajuiiiyant <    ,    >    v        cluswn  cf  the  fourth  stanza*    The  mean- 

Aniyana, J        tng  i«  ab^cure. 

Aniiyana  anliyana  aoiyanar 
Aniiyan4  aniiyana  ftniyanaf 

HiiinoahA, 

Hanati  tamsl,  ..... 
.Muuta  raaow  key  ana,  /  . 
Aniiyana  aniyana,*   .    .    . 


>Words  archaic;  meaning  not  known. 


*Thit  tunza  is  repealed  lo  the  wett,  south  and  east. 


TENTH   SONG. 
I.     To  the  North, 

Hinahaianiiyahahahaana, 

Hinahaianiiyahahahaana, 

Hinahaianihiyahahanahahahai,      .    . 

Hinahaianiiyahahahaa-na 

Hinahaianiiyahahahaana, 

Hinahaianihiyahahanahahahai,      .     . 

Hinahaianiiyahahahaana, 

Hinahaianiiyahahahaana, 

Hinahaianihiyahahanahahakai,  .  . 
Itaham  hahahacihita  sivahavayina,  . 
Itaham  hahahacihita  sivahavayina,  . 
Umungaham    kuwahaaow   unanwaha 

kwushihiwaniwa! May  it  bring  you  a  beautiful'  heart! 


'Meaning  obscure. 


We  are  happy*  over  the  hici.* 
We  are  happy  over  the  hici. 
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Umungah&m  wopahakatchihi  kwuthi- 

hiwaniwa! 

HiRahaianihiyahaha« 

Nahahahai,* 


2.  To  ihi  West. 
Hioahaianiiyahahabaana,  •    .    •    ;    • 

Hinahalaniiyahaliahaana, 

HinahaianihiyahahaDahahahat,      .    • 

Hinahaianiiyahahahai^ntf 

Htnahaianiiyahahahaanai 

Hmahjiianihiy^ihahanahahaha^      .    . 

Hinah^i^nityAhahahaann 

Hinahataruiynhahahaana 

Hinahaiatiihiyiih;ihan.\hahjihaif  .  • 
Itaham  chorohocihita  sivahavayina,  • 
Itaham  chorohocihita  sivahavayina,  • 
Umiing^^hf^m  kuwab;>L\ow  unanwaha 

kwushihiw^aniwal  

UmungAhLiriL  wopahakatdithi  kwuthi« 

bisvaniwa!  

Hinahaianihiyahaha, 

Nahahahai, *   • 

3.  To  the  South, 

Hinahaianiiynhahiihnanfl 

Hinahaianiiyahahahaana 

Hinahaianihiyahahanahahahai^      .    . 

HinahaianiiyjhahahaanOt 

HiTiahaianiiyahahahaan^ 

Hi}i«ihAianihiy.ihah:in^hiihahai»  .  . 
Hinah^iantiyahahahaanaf  .  .  •  ,  . 
Hinahaiar)iiyahahahaanA«  .  ,  .  •  • 
Hina  ha  tan  ihi  yah  ah  a  nahahahai,  .  . 
Itaham  manahacihita  sivahavayinm,  . 
Itaham  manahacihita  sivahavayina,  • 
UmungiihAm  kuwiihiiAow  unanwaha 

kwuihihiwanjwal  .  .  •  •  • 
UTtiiitignh^tm  woptthakatchihi  kwuthl- 

hiwnniwa:  

Hinahaianihiyahaha, 

Nahahahai, 

4.  To  the  East. 

Hinahaianiiyahahahaana 

Hinahai^iniiyahahabaani, 

Hinahaianihiyahahunahahahai,      .    • 

Hinahaianityahahahiana^ 

Hinahaianiiyahahahaana 

Hinahaianihtyahahanahahahait      •    • 

Hinahaian  iyahnhiihaiiniip 

Hinahaianiiyjhahiibaatia 

Hinahaianihiyahahanahahahai,      •    • 


May  it  bring  you  a  long  llftl 
f  Meaning  obtcurc 


Meaning  obacnre. 


We  are  happy  over  tbt  chdrocL* 
We  are  happy  over  the  choiocL 

May  it  bring  you  a  beatttifnl  beai 

May  it  bring  you  a  long  life! 
f  Meaning  obMure. 


Meaning  obscure. 


We  are  happy  over  the  manacL* 
We  are  happy  over  the  manad. 

May  it  bring  you  a  beautiful  hea 

May  it  bring  you  a  long  life! 
[■Meaning  obscure. 


'Meaning  obscure.      • 
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Wc  are  happjr  over  the  poHcL' 

We  are  bapppf  over  the  polid. 


Itahmm  pollhfdhlti  iivahiv&yiii&,  *  « 
Itaham  polihtcihita  livahavayinaf ,  , 
UtnuQgab^TYi  kuwahiaow  tinan^aba 

kwitshihlw^nlwa! May  it  bring  yau  ft  beautjftil  beartl 

Umungnhiim  wopahakatcyhl  kwuihl* 

hiwanjwa! .    ,.    «      May  It  bring  you «  long  Uf«  I 

Kiiuhaianibiyahaha, ..,...,) 

Nahahahai,    ...    - f  Meaning  obscure. 

Hinahaiantiyabah^baanat  »  •  •  •  > 
Hinahaianiiyahabshaanaf  ,  .  *  ,  * 
H 1  na  ha  [an  ihi  yah  aha  na  h  abaha  t,  1  1 
KinahaUnnyabahahaana,  .  .  *  «  . 
Hinabatitniiyabababaana,  .  *  ,  .  , 
Hinabaiaoihiyabahanahabahaif  t  * 
Htnabaianiiyabababaana,  •    .    ,    ,     * 

HinahaianiiyahiLhahaana, 

Hinahaian^biyahahnnahabahaif  «  , 
Iiabam  akahaucihUa  sivabavayina,  , 
Itabam  akabaucihita  sivahavayma,  , 
Umunt^^ham  kuwahaaow   unanwabft 

kwu&hihiwaniv^a!  ..«».. 
Umangahrim  wopahakatcbihi  kfvu>bi* 

biwanlwa!  .*....*.. 
HfTiabaianihiyabab&,  i  ,  •  ■  <  1  . 
Kahahabmiv    .«»»«•,... 


'Meaning  nbicure. 


We  are  happy  ov^er  tbeakmnci^fttinAowe 
W  e  are  ha  pp  y  over  the  ak  a  net  { lunflo we 

May  U  bring  you  &  beflutjful  heart! 

May  h  bring  you  a  iong  life! 
meaning  obscure. 


6.     To  Ihi  SouthwiU  {Mow). 

Hinahaianiiyahahahaana, 

Hinahaianiiyahahahaana,  .  .  .  .  . 
Hinabaianihiyahahanahahahal,       .    . 

Hinahaianiiyahahahaana, 

Hinahaianiiyahahahaana, 

Hinahaianihiyahahanahahahai,      .    t 

Hinahaianiiyahahahaana, 

Hinahaianiiyahahahaana, 

Hinahaianihiyahahanahahahai,  .  . 
Itaham  sokohocihita  sivahavayina,  . 
Itabam  sokohocihita  sivahavayina,  . 
Umungaham   kuwahaaow   unanwaha 

kwushihiwaniwa! May  it  bring  you  a  beautiful  heart! 

Umungaham  wopahakatchihi  kwushi- 

hiwaniwa! May  it  bring  you  a  long  life! 

Hinahaianihiyahaha, |. , 

Nahahahai f  Meaning  obscure. 


Meaning  obscure. 


We  are  happy  over  the  cokoci.* 
We  are  happy  over  the  cokoci. 


I.  The  word  /iu'd-u/tfixiiva,"  w«  arc  happy."  or  "  we  rejoice,"  may  alto  be  derived  (roa  m 
lamg-a^H.  Which  meani  **to  grow,"  "to  thrive,"  "to  develop."  and  is  uied  of  growing,  thrivi 
people,  branchei.  vines,  etc..  and  one  Powamu  priest  suggested  that  the  word  might  here  have  tl 
meaning,  in  which  case  this  line  in  the  different  stanras  would  mean:  "  We  thrive,"  or  rather, "  nr 
we  thrive,"  or  "'grow."  "develop."  like  the  hlict,  choroci,  etc. 
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s.  The  word  kuyvdma$»  hu  dlffertal  m^Mlnfft,  b«t  ktra  iad««bt«dly  ■•■■■  ** 
*•  b«ttttlf al."  **  htndaoroe.'*  A  vanety  of  tbo  Tmttiiq  KatclM  It  otlltd  Kuwm  TmttUqH  M  • 
of  III  himdiome  decorttiona. 

3.  Ha€i  (Calochortttt  tnrout,  Wtta.)*  Olrit  got  tho  bJogtowi  occasloMlIf  nd  Um  fe 
tht  village  try  to  take  them  away  from  them. 

4.  Ch0r9€i,  bluebird  blotaom  (Phocella  lloyxifolla,  Torr.)?  Tlilt  kerb  to  a  good  fi 
•tock,  though  It  It  a  little  doubtful  whether  thli  variety  to  meaot. 

5.  Manet,  girl  or  maiden  bloaiom (CaetUIeya Uaearifolla.  Bonthtm).  Uiod  mo** flow 
children,  alto  at  a  coloring  material. 

6.  Poiici,  butterfly  blottom  (Anothera  alblcaulto,  Natt).  A  good  food  for  atoek.  All 
by  tho  Nayangaptumei,  a  woman  repretenttngihia  deity  lathe  i/«rMMCereoioay.  It  lal«rtl» 
ttted  at  a  medicine  for  tterlllty. 

7.  Akan€i,  tunflower  blottom  (Hollaathut  anoutta,  Unn.)  A  good  stock  feed.  TIm  | 
of  the  yellow  blottomt  It  uted  to  decorate  the  facet  of  certalo  penooagot  lo  tho  OmqH  nd 
ceremoniet. 

8.    Cokti,  unidentified  plant. 

ELEVENTH    SONG. 

Pichangw  Tawi  {Faci  Dic^fatmg  Stmg)* 

A.    First  Circuit. 

1.  To  thi  North. 

Shiwahawai  nuuhuuiahai, ....  I  am  happy  (or  rejoicing*). 

Shiwahawai  nuuhuuiahai, ....  I  am  happy  (or  rejolcinf  y.         .   . 

Hapi  mil  ayamo,  Towanashabeehe,  Hapi  mil,  over  yonder  at  Towanaghab 

Takuri  kahaehe,  tumaci"  inguu,    .  (The)  yellow  com  ear,  my  (claa)  noth 

Tiwungwinimuyuhai,    ^    .    .    .    .  May  the  children  grow*  (becomt  largi 

Yuwashinaaahai, Being  clothed,*  ahahahai,  etc 

Ahahaiahai,      Ahahahai  (obscure). 

HAh.ici  uyiyuhui,       (Over  the)  H&ci*  plant, 

Pichangwatoyahai,    ...-..•  For  decorating  facet, 
Shiwawayiua  nuuhuuhuiyahai,      •  .    I  am  happy. 

2.  To  the  West, 

Hapi  ma  ayamo,  Towanashabeehe,  Hapi  m&,  over  yonder  at  Towanaghab 
Sakwapu  kahaehe,  tumaci  itiguu, .   '  (The)  green  com  ear,  my  (clan)  motht 

Tiwungwinimuyuhai,' May  the  children  grow  (become  large 

Yuwashinaaahai, Being  clothed^  ahahahai,  etc* 

Ahahaiahai, Ahahahai  (obscure). 

Choroci  uyiyuhui,      (Over  the)  bluebird')>loggom  plant, 

Pichangw^toyahai, For  decorating  faces, 

Shiwawayina  nuuhuuhuiyahai,  .    .  I  am  happy. 

3.  To  the  South. 

Shiwahawai  nuuhuuiaha,* ....  I  am  happy  (or  rejoicing). 
Shiwahawai  nuuhuuiaha,  .    •    .    •   ,  I  am  happy  (or  rejoicing). 

Hapi  ma  ayamo,  Towanashabeehe,  Hapi  m&,  over  yonder  at  Towanaghal 

Pawala  kahaehe,  tumaci  mguu,     .  (The)  red  corn  ear,  my  (clan)  mother. 

Tiwungwinimuyuhai,    ......  May  the  children  grow  (become  largi 

Yuwashinaaahai, Being  clothed,  ahahahai,  etc 

Ahahaiahai,      ........  Ahahahai  (obscure). 

Manaci  uyiyuhui, (Over  the)  maiden  blossom  plant, 

Pichangwatoyahai, For  decorating  faces, 

Shiwawayina  nuuhuuhuiyahai,      .  I  am  happy. 
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4.    T&  ikt  Emu. 

Hipj  mi  ayamo,  Towan&ihabc«ht,  HmpI  mi^  over  yonder  M  Towanashabeei 

QOyawi  kahaehe,  ttimaci  inf^uu,     *  (The)  white  com  ea.r,  my  (clan)  mother. 

Tiwun^initnuyiihii M*iy  the  children  grow  (become  large)! 

YuwashioaaabaJ,  .     .     *     .     1     *     «  Being  cloibedt  abahabai,  etc, 

Ahahaiabai,       ..,.--..  Ahahahai  (obscorej. 

Polict  uylyubui,     .    * (Over  the)  butterfly  blossom, 

Ptcfaangwatoyahal,    ,.«*.!  For  decorating  faceii 

Sbiwawaylna  nuubuuhuiyabaj^      ,  \  am  happy. 

Shiwahawai  nuuhuuiahai/     «    <    *  I  am  happy  (or  rejoicing). 

ShLwahiwai  nuubuuiabai I  am  happy  (or  rejoicing)i 

Hapi  m^  ayamot  Towanashabe«bei  Hapi  mil,  over  yonder  at  Towanashabee, 

Kokoma  kah^ehe^  cumaci  mguU|   ,  (The)  black  corn  ear,  my  (clan)  motben 

Tmungwinlmdyubaif    ,    «    .    .    *  May  the  children  grow  (become  large)! 

VuwasbifiaaabaL,  .......  Being  clothed,  ahabahaJf  etc. 

Ahabaiahai,  .«*.«,.,*  Ahahahai  (obscure). 

Akanci  uyiyubui   .«.,«..  (Over  the)  sunflower  blosEom  plant, 

Pichangwatoyahaip    ..>**.  For  decorating  faces, 

Shiwawayifta  nuubuuhuiyahat,  .    «  I  am  happy. 

6*     Ta  iA  e  S&uth'Ufni  {l€l&w\, 

Hapi  mA  ayamo,  Towanashabeehe,  Hapi  mi,  over  yonder  at  Towanaihabee, 

Tawakchi  kahacbe,  t^maci  inguu,  (The)  sweet  com  ear*  my  (clan)  mother. 

Tiwungwmimuyuhai *  May  the  chiMren  grow  {become  Large)! 

Yuwashiiiaaahaip  ,    «    ,    ,    i    ,    .  Bemg  clothed^  ahahahai^  etc 

Ahabaiahai,  ......    ^    ,    ,  Ahahahai  (obscufe). 

Shokoci  uyiyuhui, (Over)  shokoci'  blossom  plants, 

Pichangwatoyahai, For  decorating  faces, 

Shiwawayina  nuubuuhuiyahai,  .    .  I  am  happy. 

B.    Second  Circuit. 

1.  To  the  North, 

Hapi  mi  ayamo,  Towanashabeehe,  Hapi  ina,  over  yonder  at  Towanashabee. 

Takuri  kahaehe,  tumaci  inguu,.    .  (The)  yellow  corn  ear,  my  (clan)  mother. 

Tiwungwinimuyuhai, May  the  children  grow  (become  large)^ 

Yuwashinaaahai, Being  clothed,  ahahahai,  etc« 

Ahahaiahai, Ahahahai  (obscure). 

Homici  uyiyuhui, (Over  the)  shelled  corn  blossom  plant, 

Pichangwatoyahai, For  decorating  faces, 

Shiwawayina  nuubuuhuiyahai,  .    .  I  am  happy. 

2.  To  the  West, 

Hapi  ma  ayamo,  Towanashabeehe,  .  Hapi  mfi,  over  yonder  at  Towanashabee. 

Sakwapu  kahaehe,  tumaci  inguu, .  (The)  green  corn  car,  my  (clan)  mother. 

Tiwungwinimuyuhai, May  the  children  grow  (become  large)! 

Yuwashinaaahai Being  clothed,  ahahahai,  etc. 

.\hahaiahai, Ahahahai  (obscure). 

Morici  uyiyuhui, (Over  the)  bean  blossom  plant, 

Pichangwatoyahai, For  decorating  faces, 

Shiwawayina  nuubuuhuiyahai,  .     .  I  am  happy. 
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3.  7>  ifU  Sauih. 

Hapi  ma  ayamo,  Towanathabeehei  Hapi  m&,  over  yonder  at  Towanaehabee. 

Pawala  kahaehe,  tumaci  inguu,     •  (The)  red  corn  ear.  my  (clan)  mother. 

Tiwungwinimuyuhai, May  the  children  grow  (become  large)! 

Yuwashinaaahai, Being  clothed,  ahahahai,  etc«     * 

Ahahaiabai, Ahahahai  (obscure). 

Batangci  uyiyuhui, (Over  the)  squash  blossom  plant» 

Pichangwatoyahai,    .    .    •    .    •  '•  For  decorating  faces, 

Shiwawayina  nuuhuuhuiyahai,  •    .  I  am  happy. 

4.  To  the  East. 

Hapi  ma  ayamo,  Towanashabeehe,  Hapi  m&,  over  yonder  at  Towanashabee. 

Q6yawi  kahaehe,  tumaci  inguu,    .  (The)  white  com  ear,  my  (clan)  mother. 

Tiwungwinimuyuhai, May  the  children  grow  (become  large)! 

Yuwashinaaahai,  ...*....  Being  clothed,  ahahahai,  etc 

Ahahaiahai. Ahahahai  (obscure). 

Pichinci  uyiyuhui, (Over  the)  cotton  blossom  plant;   ' 

Pichangwatoyahai,    ......  For  decorating  faces, 

Shiwawayina  nuuhuuhuiyahai,  •    .  I  am  happy. 

5.  To  the  Norlheast{abavi\ 

Hapi  ma  ayamo,  Towanashabeebe,  Hapi  m&,  over  yonder  at  Towanaihabee. 

Kokoma  kahaehe,  tumaci  inguu,  .  (The)  bUck  com  ear,  my  (clan)  mother. 

Tiwungwinimuyuhai, May  the  children  grow  (become  large)! 

Yuwashinaaahai, Being  clothed,  ahahahai,  etc* 

Ahahaiahai, Ahahahai  (obscure).  * 

Kawaici  uyiyuhui,         (Over  the)  watermelon  blossom  plant, 

Pichangwatoyahai,    ......  For  decorating  faces, 

Shiwawayina  nuuhuuhuiyahai, .    ..  I  am  happy. 

6.  To  the  SouthwiSt(below), 

Hapi  ma  ayamo,  Towanashabeehe,  Hapi  ma,  over  yonder  at  Towanashabee* 

Tawakchi  kahaehe,  tumaci  inguu, .  (The)  sweet  corn  ear,  my  (clan)  mother. 

Tiwungwinimuyuhai, May  the  children  grow  (become  large)! 

Yuwashinaaahai, Being  clothed,  ahahahai,  etc. 

Ahahaiahai,  .    ;    .  ' Ahahahai  (obscure). 

Melonci  uyiyuhui, (Over  the)  melon  blossom  phint, 

Pichangwatoyahai, For  decorating  faces,     . 

Shiwawayina  nuuhuuhuiyahai,  .    .  I  am  happy. 


C.  Third  Circuit. 
I.     To  the  North, 

Hapi  ma  ayamo,  Towanashabeehe,  Hapi  m2l,  over  yonder  at  Towanashabee. 

Takuri  kahaehe,  tumaci  inguu,.    .  (The)  yellow  corn  ear,  my  (clan)  mother. 

Tiwungwinimuyuhai!    .....  May  the  children  grow  (become  large)! 

Yuwashinaaahai, Being  clothed,  ahahahai,  etc. 

Ahahaiahai, Ahahahai  (obscure). 

Talaoci  uyiyuhui, (Over  the)  dawn  blossom  plant, 

Pichangwatoyahai,    ......  For  decorating  faces, 

Shiwawayina  nuuhuuhuiyahai,  .    .  I  am  happy. 
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2.  To  ihg  IVgst. 

Hapi  m^  ayamo,  Towanathabeehe,  Hapi  m&i  over  yonder  at  Towanathabee. 

Sakwapu  kah^ehe,  tumac!  inguu,  .  (The)  green  com  ear,  my  (clan)  mother. 

Tiwungwinimuyuhai! May  the  children  grow  (become  large)! 

Yuwashinaaahai,  ....•••  Being  cfothed,  ahahahai,  etc. 

Ahahaiahai, Ahahahai  (obscure). 

Tokwunangwci  uyiyuhui,  ....  (Over  the)  tokwunangw*  blofsom  plant, 

Pichangwatoyahai,    ....••  For  decorating  faces. 

Shiwawayina  nuuhuuhuiyahaii  .    •  I  am  happy. 

3.  n  the  Souih. 

Hapi  ma  ayamo,  Towanashabeehe,  Hapi  mil,  over  yonder  at  Towanashabee. 

Pawala  kahaehe,  tumaci  inguu,     .  (The)  red  corn  ear,  my  (clan)  mother. 

Tiwungwinimuyuhai! May  the  children  grow  (become  large)! 

Yuwashinaaahai, .  Being  clothed,  ahahahai,  etc. 

Ahahaiahai, Ahahahai  (obscure). 

Katcici  uyiyuhui, (Over  the) '*  life  blossom '*■*  plant. 

Pichangwatoyahai, For  decorating  faces.. 

Shiwawayina  nuuhuuhuiyahai,  .    .  I  am  happy. 

4.  To  thi  East 

Shiwahawai  nuuhuuiahai, ....  I  am  happy  (or  rejbicing). 

Shiwahawai  nuuhuuiahai, ....  I  am  happy  (or  rejoicing). 

Hapi  ma  ayamo,  Towanashabeehe,  Hapi  ma,  over  yonder  at  Towanashabee. 

Qoyawi  kahaehe,  tumaci  inguu,    •  (The)  white  com  ear,  my  (clan)  mother. 

Tiwungwinimuyuhai! May  the  children  grow  (become  large)! 

Yuwashinaaahai Being  clothed,  ahahahai.  etc. 

Ahahaiahai. '.    .  Ahahahai  (obscure). 

Tawici  uyiyuhui," (Over  the)  water  gourd  blosssom  plant. 

Pichangwatoyahai, For  decorating  faces. 

Shiwawayina  nuuhuuhuiyahai,  .    .  I  am  happy. 

I.  See  note  I,  Tenth  Song. 

a.  The  rendering.  "  my  clan  mother,"  may  upon  further  investigation  be  found  inaccurate; 
the  word  tumaci  is  derived  from  tumci.  \  man  cnlls  a  woman  who  belongs  to  the  same  clan  to  which 
he  bclonk'ii  his  tumci^  "  clan  fellow  "  or  '*  clan  sister,"  thoutrh  neither  of  these  words  is  a  literal  trans- 
lation of  the  word  tumci.  It  may  be  that  "  my  clan  fellow  (/wm^i),  mother."  would  be  a  better  render- 
ing of  the  expression.  "/MMdffin/tfM."  than  the  one  given,  but  neither  seems  tot>e  quite  satisfactory. 

The  objects  referred  to  here  are  the  differently  colored  corn  cars  around  the  medicine  bowl. 
They  are  called  "  mother  "  because— the  Hop!  say— as  the  child  lives  from  the  mother,  so  tho  HopI 
live  principally  u|>on  corn. 

3.  The  growing  corn  ears  on  the  corn  stalk  are  here  referred  to.  Instead  of  saying.  "  the 
corn  sialic  has  ears,"  he  says,  "  the  corn  (stalk)  has  children  "  {timuita), 

4.  Namely,  with  the  layers  of  corn  husks. 

S>  I^or  the  technical  terms  of  the  herbs  named  in  the  First  Circuit,  see  the  notes  3-6.  inclu- 
sive, on  the  Tenth  Sont;. 

6.  Why  these  two  introductory  lines  are  sung  at  the  beginning  of  this  stanza  only  is  not 
known.  I  have  noticed,  however,  that  a  great  deal  of  irregularity  exists  in  using  those  lines  that 
either  have  no  meaning  or  of  which  the  meaning  has  become  obsolete.  Sometimes  they  are  sung» 
sometimes  not.  .\lso  the  number  of  times  they  are  sung  varies  in  the  different  ceremonies.  They 
mostly  seem  to  be  omitted  for  the  west,  east  and  below.    See  next  note. 

7.  These  two  lines  were  here  sunt;  on  some  occasions,  on  others  they  were  left  out.  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  originally  they  were  sunj»  in  connection  with  every  stanza. 

8.  Shokosi  means  "  all  kinds  of  blossoms." 

9.  Laihyrus  pluster,  Linn.  The  word  tuk-u'unagwu  refers  to  certain  ridge-like  clouds, 
after  which  also  the  ridges  or  segments  on  the  mask  of  the  Tokwunan^w  Katcina  are  named. 

10.  This  is  the  literal  translation  of  tlie  Hop'i  name,  but  the  plant  has  not  yet  been  identified^ 

II.  Reference  is  here  made  to  the  various  forms  of  the  gourd  (tawiya)  used  by  the  Ifopi  for 
water  vessels. 
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TWELFTH  SONG. 
{ShishutoHgmihkani}) 

A.    First  Orcuit.  « 

1.  T0  tht  North. 

Ha-o  inguu! •    •    •  Ha-o,  my  mother! 

Ha-o  inguu! •    •    •  Ha-o,  my  mother! 

Shukwinifta  takuri  inguu! ....  Due  north,  yellow  com  esr,  my  OMUhtr! 

Sbu*  taiangval  h&hiicio  citta,     .    •  Due  southward^  bloom tng  hid/ 

Itamuyu  pichangwatoyaa,     ...  Decorate  our  facet, 

Itamuyuck  navAlatoyaa!*^    ,    .    •  Bless  us  with  flowers!* 

Puta  winanh  pichangwaikangOp    •  Thus  bei»g  face  decora ted^ 

Puta  winor^b'  ci^  navAU  1  lean  go  1    •  Being  blessed  with  flowen^ 

Tuhiyiingwimita'.tuhtyunwanilahat  We  shaU  be  delighted,  we  shall  btd«liglited« 

Ha-o  inguuhuhubu. Ha-o,  my  mother. 

2.  To  the  West. 

Ha-o  inguu! Ha-o,  my  mother! 

Ha-o  inguu! Ha-o,  my  mother! 

Shuhtawanq^  sakwapu  inguu!  .    .  Due  west,  blue  coiti  ear,  my  noiberl 

Sbuhoponf^wal  choroci  ciita, .    •    •  Due  eastward,  blooming  blttcbird  flovrtri 

Itamuyu  pichangwatoyaa,     •    .    •  Decorate  our  faces, 

Itamuyu  ci  nuvalatoyaa!    ....  Bless  us  with  flowers! 

Puta  winorzh  pichangwailango,    •  Thus  being  face  decorated, 

Puta  winorzh  ci  nava!a  ikango,    •  Ocitig  birssed  with  flowers. 

Tuhiyungwanita,  tuhiyunwanitaha,  We  sh^l  I  be  delighted,  we  shall  be  ddifhtod, 

Ha-o  inguuhuhubu Ha-o,  my  mother* 

3.  To  the  South. 

Ha-o  inguu! Ha  o,  my  mother! 

Ha-o  inguu! Ha-o,  my  mother! 

Shuhtatyaqo  pavala  inguu!   .    .    .  Due  south,  red  corn  ear,  ny  notfier! 

Shuhkwiniwi  manacio  ciita,  .    .    .  Due  northward,  bLoomtng  maiden  blcinoiB( 

Itamuyu  pichangwatoyaa,     .    .    .  Decorate  our  faces, 

Itamuyu  ci  nav.ilatoyaa!    ....  Bless  us  with  flowers! 

Puta  winorzh  pichangwailcango,    .  Thus  bciiif;  face  decorated, 

Puta  winorzh  ci  n.ivala  ikango,    .  Beinj^  blessed  with  flowers, 

Tuhiyungwanita,  tuhiyunwanitaha,  We  shall  be  delighted,  we  shall  btdcKgltted. 

Ha-o  inguuhuhubu Ha-o,  my  mother. 

4.  To  the  East. 

Ha-o  inguu! Ha-o,  my  mother! 

Ha-o  inguu! Ha-o,  my  mother! 

Shuhopoi  o  qrlvawi  inguu!     .    .    .  Due  east,  white  com  ear,  ny  noihtrl 

Shutiiy.tn|;ri  pulicio  ciita,  .    .    .    .  Due  westward,  blooming  battciily  flowtTt 

Itamuyu  pichangwatoyaa,     .    .    .  Decorate  our  faces, 

Itamuyu  ci  n Aval atoyaa         .    .    •  Bless  us  with  flowers! 

Puta  winorzh  pichangwaikango,    .  Thus  being  lace  decorated, 

Puta  winorzh  ci  navala  iicango,    .  Being  blessed  with  flowers, 

Tuhiyungwanita, tuhiyunwanitaha.  We  shall  bedelightcd,  weshall  bedelifhicdt 

Ha-o  inguuhuhubu Ha-o,  my  mother. 
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Hi<oineuu!  .    * 

H**oiligtiu! P    . 

Shuofigaq^  kokoma  inguul  .  . 
ShuatyamI  ftktucio  ciita,  ,    ,    . 

tramuyu  pt^hangwaidyaa,  *  . 
Iiamuyu  ci  ouvalaioyaa^  *  ,  * 
Futa  winoirh  pichtngwaitcangOp 

Tu  h  1  y  un  1^  w  it  n  i  ta,  tuti  i  y  u  n  wan  i  t  aha, 
Ha<o  (Dguuhuhuhu,  >    .    .    >    . 

Ht'Oinguti! 

Ha-d  inguul  ■  .  >  i  .  <  <  .^ 
Shtjatyaqri  tawakchi  inguul  .  . 
Shof^miugval  cokocio  cttta,    .    . 

lumuyu  pichangwatayaftf  *  * 
Itamuyu  cl  riav^iatoyaa!  *  .  . 
Puta  winorih  pichangwatkan^Oi 
Puu  winorih  ci  naviila  ikangOi 
Tuh)yungwanita,tiihiyunwuniuha, 
Ha-o  inguuKuhuhu.  «*.,** 


Ha^  my  mmbert  '  i 

Ha-o^  my  mother! 

Due  abovCf  bbck  corn  ear,  my  mother  1 

Due  for  Mraight)  downward,  bloDmlng  lut 

flower^ 
Decorate  our  faces. 
Bless  us  with  flowers! 
Thus  being  Face  deconitedt 
Bdhg  bk$$ed  with  6owcrS| 
VVc  shall  be  ddighted,  wc  shall  be  deli^htet 
Ha-o,  my  mother. 

Ha-o.  my  mother! 

H;i-o,  niy  mother! 

Due  below,  sweet  corn  eat » my  mother! 

Due  (OT  straight)  upward,  blooming  all  kind 

of  flowers, 
Decorate  our  faces, 
Bkss  us  with  Howersf 
Thus  betng  Face  decorated, 
Being  blessed  with  f!owenT 
We  shall  be  delighted,  we  shall  be  delightec 
Ha-o^  my  mother. 


B,    SiconD  Circuit* 


1.  To  thi  North, 

Ha-o  inguu! • 

Ha-o  inguu! 

Shu  kwinlAa  takuri  inguu,  .  .  . 
Shutatongval  homiuyi  ciita,  .  .  . 
Itamuyu  pichangwatoyaa,  .  .  . 
Itamuyu  ci  navalatoyaa!  .... 
Puta  winorzh  pichangwaikango,  . 
Puta  winorzh  ci  navala  ikango,  . 
Tuhiyungwanita.tuhiyunwanitaha, 
Hao  inguuhuhuhu 

2.  To  the  H'eiL 

Ha-o  inguu! 

Ha-o  inguu! 

Shuhtawango  sakwapu  inguu!  .  . 
Shuhopongval  moriuyi  ciita,  .  .  . 
Itamuyu  pichangwatoyaa,  .  .  . 
Itamuyu  ci  navalatoyaa!  .... 
Puta  winorzh  pichangwaikango,  . 
Puta  winorzh  ci  nav.ila  ikango,  . 
Tuhiyungwanita.tuhiyunwanitaha, 
Ha*o  inguuhuhuhu 


Ha-o,  my  mother! 

Ha-o,  my  mother! 

Due  north,  yellow  corn  ear,  my  mother! 

Due  southward,  blooming  corn  plant, 

Decorate  our  faces. 

Bless  us  with  flowers! 

Thus  being  face  decorated, 

Being  blessed  with  flowers, 

W'c  shall  be  delighted,  wc  shall  be  delighted 

Ha-o,  my  mother. 

Ha-o,  my  mother! 

Ha-o,  my  mother! 

Due  west,  blue  corn  ear,  my  mother! 

Due  eastward,  blooming  bean  plant, 

Decorate  our  faces. 

Bless  us  with  flowers! 

Thus  being  face  decorated. 

Being  blessed  with  flowers, 

Wc  shall  be  delighted,  we  shall  be  delightec 

Ha  0,  my  mother. 
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3.  To  thf  South. 

Ha-oiDEuu! Ha-Ob  my  nbcher! 

Haoinguu! Ha-o,  my  mother! 

ShuhtatyaqO  pavala  inguu!   .    •    •  Due  louth,  red  com  cart  my  moili#rl 

Shuhkwioiwi  batanguyi  ciita,        .  Due  northward,  blooming  tqUaih  plaat« 

Itamuyii  pichangwatoyaa,     .    .    .  Decorate  our  facet, 

Itamuyu  ci  mlv.'^lntoysia!       .    .    .  Bleu  us  with  flowertt 

Puta  winorzh  pichangwaiEango,    •  Thus  beirvg  face  decoraied^ 

Puta  winorzh  ci  n&vala  ilcango,    .  Beinf^  blessed  with  Hower*, 

Tuhiyun^wanitattuhiyunwanitaha,  Weshal  bedelighied^weihallbtdaKffhtttdy 

Ha-o  inguuhuhuhu Ha-o,  my  mother. 

4.  To  the  East, 

Ha-o  inguu! Ha-o,  my  mother! 

Ha-o  inguu! Ha-o,  my  mother! 

Shuhopo<io  qoyawi  inguuu!  .    .    •  Due  east,  white  com  car,  my  mother! 

Shutii  w^Q  ga  p  i  ch  i  n  ii  y  i  c  i  i  t  A I  .    .    •  Due  west  ward ,  b  loo  mlng  cotton  plant, 

Itamuyu  pichangwatoyaa^     .    .    .  Decorate  our  facet, 

Itamuyu  ci  n^ivaUloyxa^        .    .    .  Bless  ut  with  flowert! 

Puta  winorzh  pichangwailcanf  o,    .  Thus  being  face  decorated, 

Puta  winorzh  ci  niivala  ilcango,    .  Betnj^  blessed  with  6owert| 

Tuhiyungwanita,tuhiyunwanitaha,  Wesh^]lbcdeligbted|Wethallbcdci1ciltcd« 

Ha-o  inguuhuhu Ha-o,  my  mother. 

5.  To  the  Northeast  (above), 

Ha-o  inguu! Ha-o,  my  mother! 

Ha-o  inguu! Ha-o,  my  mother! 

Shuongaqo  kokoma  inguu!    .    .    .  Due  above,  black  corn  car,  my  mother! 

Shuatyami  kawaluyi  cntaf     .    .    .  Due  down  ward  1  wntermeloa  plantf 

Itamuyu  pkbiitiftwatoyaa,     .    .    .  Decorate  our  facet, 

Itamuyu  ci  nriv.\  atoyaal        .    .    •  Bless  us  with  flowert! 

Puta  winorzh  pichangwailango,    .  Thus  being  face  decorated, 

Puta  winorzh  ci  navala  ikango,    •  Being  blessed  with  flowers, 

Tuhiyungwanita,tuhiyunwanitaha,  We  shall  bcdelighicdtwethallbedcllfhtedy 

Ha-o  inguuhuhuhu Ha-o,  my  mother. 

6.  To  the  Southwest  (Mow), 

Ha-o  inguu! Ha-o,  my  mother! 

Ha-o  inguu! Ha-o,  my  mother! 

Shuatya(|o  tawakchi  inguu!   .    .    .  Due  below,  sweet  com  car,  my  motberl 

Shuomini^wal  meionuyi  ciiu,    .    .  Due  upward,  blooming  melon  plant* 

Itamuyu  pichangwatoyaa,     .    .    .  Decorate  our  facet, 

Itamuyu  ci  nAViitau»yaa         .    .    .  Bless  us  with  flowers! 

Puta  winorzh  pichangwaikango,    •  Thus  being  face  decorated, 

Puta  winorzh  ci  navAla  ilcango,    .  Being  blessed  with  flowers, 

Tuhiyuiigwanita,tuhiyunwanitaha,  We  shall  be  delighted,  we  shall  be  delighted, 

Ha-olnKuuUubiihii» Ha-o,  my  mother. 


1.    H!u«oon)  or  tlowrr  «imile. 

a.    See  iiuie  3.  Dittcharminf  Song. 

3.    Fur  tcclinical  names  of  herbs  ntmed  in  Firtt  Circail,  t««  nolet  on  Tenth  Soar. 
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4^  NotwItlittiinillDff  tht  Imct  ihrnt  the  author  hai  hptnt  c:onilderab[e  tlmt  with  uveral  iii«ii, 
Miklnv  ifiveril  of  4 hem  nenrly  diii^uited  vitb  till  ftppsirent  tlupldlty^  h«  hii  been  unable  to  ffct  % 
»ltii«tA<tarr  cncaniJif  of  ihsword  Mi'd/d'Hi  bere  traciilatcd  with  "  bleat/^  The  men  uniiany  try  to 
ctplaln  Itt  meaninif  by  luch  lllujitnitlQdi  a*  thne:  U  4  firlett  hm  hCs  cetecooJiy  tor  raid,  «r  KM^ 
(Inaa  dance  lof  ralR.  and  ll  raini,  ib4t  rnfn  fi  ttieHr  nUv^ia;  If  a  ^^doctof  *'  cure*  a  patiedt,  that 
pnlent^t  recovered  tteaUb  li  (hi  "dflctflr'a"  niii/a/tf,  etc.  So  it  leei&i  thai  "  blesik^,'"  "fl(t/* 
^'  benc&t,**  etc..  would  be  |^ro|>er  renderinjg^^  Bl^i  It  it  aaid  thAt  U  ihe  he^art  o(  thoae  raln-jnakeri 
or  (be  "doctar"  tM  n^l  vood  and  und-^lornis  or  dealh  itre  Ihe  re»ii1t  ot  their  #tfgri»,  the^e  eirlJ 
refuirt  would  aUo  ^  f  aid  to  be  their  mffvdl^.  fn  thii  01  e  the  term  *'  bteAiitiif '*  wodd,  of  coume, 
teetn  t9  be  ImpToiier,  ynleii  it  be— aa  k  perbftpt  wguld  be—u^e^  konkaHy^ 

f«  Here  are  menint  the  flowtri  or  bloatdint  of  tttovarloui  herbs  and  plintt  vied  by  (be  Kopl 
(or  vmrloui  purp^airi^ 

6.  The  word  wimonA  ntvmt  10  be  archaic.  Several  meflninypi  {mttm»  A  imtAt  an  ejicli- 
Mttlfri)  were  iitfnfetled,  bill  u  (hey  are  doubttuK  the  correctness  of  the  lran«lAlion  af  n  fiart  o| 
tliU  line  Cjiiinot  be  vouched  for 

Th    Ci,  abhreviatton  of  riAn^  fiower  blotaom. 

I.  TMAijftfHgwa,  here  (raniilAted  *'deKi:hted»"  bu  alto  41^erenl  meanJnfft,  "amuaed/' 
"  ntenained/'  etc, 

^  It  will  be  noticed  thai  In  ihia  line  In  atl  ihe  veriea  fhe  p^fstUt  direction  froirt  ihe  oq» 
lowardf  whkh  the  aong  l»  chnated  li  oamedt  it  Ihota  flowert  are  lupfioted  to  cdok  /r^m  the  lait 
Mamvd  poLnta. 


THIRTEENTH  SOT«J. 


Afatkohowihlf 

Hahaokosbtowt, 

N  akft.i  0  ^a  c  ik  »n  i  y ashta  ye, 

NakatoodaA,  hinohino, 

^oholain^  Payatamy, 

Muyti  tomaa,  toma« 

3.    T0  thi  West 

Ayaikohowihi, 
Hahaokoshtowi, 
Nakaaaka  cikaniyashtaye, 
Nakaiooaaa,  hinobino, 
Poholaina,  Payatamu, 
Muuta  tomaa,  toma. 

3.  To  the  South. 
Ayaikohowihi, 
Hahaokosbtowi, 
Nakaaoka  cikaniyashtaye, 
Nakaiooaaa,  hinohino, 
Poholaina,  Payatamu, 
Muuta  tomaa,  toma. 

4.  To  the  East. 
Ayaikohowihi, 
Hahaokoshtowi, 
Nakaaoka  cikaniyashtaye,. 
Nakaiooilaa,  hinohino, 
Poholaina,  Payatamu, 
Muuta  tomaa,  toma.' 
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1.  n  thf  North f 

Ikifnaa« 

Ikimaahaaaha, 

Ikimahaaa, 

Ikiniaa, 

Ikimaahaaahat 

Ikimahaaa, 

Amon^ne  harain6iii| 

Waapunima, 

Ikimahahaa. 

2.  To  thi  Wat, 
Ikimaa, 
Ikimaahaaaha, 
Ikimabaaa, 

Ikimaa, 

Ikimaahaaaha, 

Ikimahaaa, 

Amon<3ne  haram^nl, 

Waapunima, 

Ikimahahaa. 

3.  To  thi  South. 
Ikimaa, 
Ikimaahaaaha, 
Ikimahaaa, 

Ikimaa, 

Ikimaahaaaha, 

Ikimahaaa, 

Amon<5iic  haram6ni, 

Waapunima, 

Ikimahahaa. 

4.  To  thi  East, 

Ikimaa, 

Ikimaahaaaha* 

Ikimahaaa, 

Ikimaa, 

Ikimaahaaaha, 

Ikimahaaa, 

Amon^ne  haram6ni,  * 

Waapunima, 

Ikimahahaa.* 

Ikimaa, 

Ikimaahaaaha, 

Ikimahaaa. 


I.  No  one  coold  fivt  me  any  eiplABatlM  at  to  tiM  Btaalaff  ol  Mm  vorda  la  iMi  Mat.  TiM 
only  word  that  can  b«  recoffniiod  at  a  Hopl  word  It  Fa^tmmu  In  Ibn  ttcoad  laal  IUm.  Bat  whalliw 
that  .-vftf m  to  the  Katcint  or  to  tht  ttltltkutm  (clowni)  of  that  naao  cna,  of  conrtn,  aot  ba  4mmf 
nined  at  loiiir  as  no  oilier  words  In  the  song  are  underttoed. 
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■.  Thli  tccoud  purt  of  ihe  Kint  diffem  to  radkall}  from  the  fint  pMtt  that  ibere  vtcmt  to  br 
Ttff  Jittlt  doubt  »baut  ihti  btTliiK  been  ■  ««i>arate  modit.  It  Ik  iIhq  more  thsn  pratjtble  tbat  Dr%h 
nallj  It  tf*Bt  i>ome  Hnri  or  word»  In  rbe  dtlfcrmi  btiniai  irah«4.  TIiIb  Lb  one  6f  the  «cc»fejuris 
wtkkb  w«re  mrntkn^  In  k  loot  note  on  a  {jrconJitifl'  lontE  t1<ftt  crftam  parti  o\  ahuQ\t\e  nanf  t  trir 
fli^nf  over  ^nt!  aver  Kga^n. 

5.  KeijrBtfd  Inquirer  i»  to  itw  m«aiilnff  of  tbr  wo/dk  in  lTiJ»  i^cond  part  ul  rhl»  sonr  failed  to 
«tklt  Buy  frkiilinqtlfit  whBtuOtiTrf,  Tb«)r  atl  urem  tit  bt  either  archak  or  derived  from  the  Zmil  or 
Fu«h|a  Indjjunm,  ttkli  whom  lli«  Hop!  bavt  vtchanfed  otany  w>nai^ 


I,    73?  iA*  Nopth^ 


NAWOKCHr    TAWL 


>Mcanmg  riot  known.* 


Antytnft^  siniyina,  i    .    «    •  • 

Ampnayahahina,     .    ,    *  > 

HirAhahanahahjihaii     <    1  < 

Aniyana  siniyanair .    .    .    »  * 

Antyatiayaahaanai    1    .    •  . 

HiyabnhRn^hahahai,     .    1  < 

Aynnqf^hd  shuhkwmi^aqd,  ,    «    ,      From  over  theiTt  due*  northi 

Sbuhsikangpu  wiicoko, .    .  <    «    1      Juit^  (the)  yellow  eagle  wing  feaiher, 

Itacnuyu  chjonanff  chiwanant,    ,    .      (Come  atid)<iitchamif  di&charm  ua* 

2.     Ttf  ih*  IVttL 


Meintng  not  known* 

From  over  there,  due  wtit. 

Just  (the)  blue  eagle  win^  feather* 

(Come  and)  discharm,  discharm  us. 


Antyana  amy  ana 

Aniyanayahahana,     .    «    .    *  . 

Hiyahahanahahah^it     ,    .    .  , 

Ayanqoh^  shuhtawanqt),   «    <  * 

Shvi  ushkwanqpu  wikokOi     .  h 

Itamuyu  chionani,  cbiwanani,  . 

3.     To  the  South. 
Aniyana  aniyana, ..... 
Aniyanayahahana,     .... 
Hiyahahanahahahai,      .     .    . 

Ayangqoho  shutatyaq6,     .    .  .    .    '  From  over  there,  due  south. 

Shupalangpu  wiicoko, Just  (the)  red  eagle  wing  feather. 

Itamuyu  chionani,  chiwanani,  .    .      (Come  and)  discharm,  discharm  us. 


Meaning  not  known. 


4.     To  the  East. 


Aniyana  aniyana, 

Aniyanayahahana, 

Hiyahahanahahahai, 

Ayanqu  shushhopaqO,   .    .    .    .     . 

Shuuqotcwi  wiicoko, 

Itamuyu  chionani,  chiwanani,    .    . 

5.     To  the  Northeast  {above), 

Aniyana  aniyana, 

Aniyanayahahana, 

Hiyahahanahahahai,     .    .    .    .    . 

Ayanqo  shushongaq5, 

Shuuqomvi  wiicoko, 

Itamuyu  chionani,  chiwanani,    .    . 


Meaning  not  known. 

From  over  there,  due  north. 

Just  (the)  while  eagle  wing  feather. 

(Come  and)  discharm,  discharm  us. 


Meaning  not  known. 

From  over  there,  due  (just)  above. 
Just  (the)  black  eagle  tail  feather. 
(Come  and)  discharm,  discharm  us. 
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Meaning  not  known. 


6,    T0thiSouihwisi{Mow)> 

Aniyana  aniyana, 

Aniyanayahahana 

Hiyahahanahahahai, 

AyaqOhd  shuatyaqd, "  Frodi  over  there,  doe  (jilet)  belovi 

Coonwaiyo  pawdnmana/  ....      Beautiful  com  sulk  maiden. 
Itainuyuwungwinani,wungwinana,     (Come  and)  raife/  raise  at. 

Aniyana  aniyana,  .  .  . 
Aniyahayahana,  .  .  .  . 
Hiyahahanahahahai,   .    . 


Meaning  not  known. 


I.  The  paraiihernalia  o(  every  secret  toclety  it  tttppoecd  to  exert  a  ceftato  d 
one  coming  in  cuntnct  with  them  or  even  eeeing  them.  This  chirm  b  of  »•  evil  wUm. 
not  «  nuMiibf  r  of  that  fraternity.  The  charm  of  the  Snake  (ralernity  Is  a  twelllaf  of  ai 
body,  hut  principally  of  the  ahdoroen;  thai  o(  the  Lalakontu  t  peculiar  eciema.  Ihalof 
fraternity  a  hweliinH^  of  the  knee.  etc.  Thus  the  author  ia»at  present  treatloff  an  o 
swelling  in  the  foot.  He  in  said  to  be  Teu  naapanvu  (snake  charmed),  and  lately  fli 
treating  a  man  whose  knee  was  bent  from  rheumatism  and  who  was  supposed  to  have 
the  cluirin  of  the  1'o|*m;iiuu.  In  either  case  the  chief  priest  of  the  res|icclive  Older  ' 
drive  out  the  cliarni,  which  he  tried  to  do  by  singing  the  Nawk<ki  tmwi  (dbcharmli 
order  to  relieve  the  participants  in  a  secret  ceremony  of  this  charm  so  that  it  shovM  n 
evil  influence  to  any  uninitiated,  all  gather  around  the  fireplace  at  the  conclusioii  of  t 
and  »ing  this  song  in  connection  vith  certain  ceremonies,  asdescrll>«d  at  the  proper 
paper.    (See  page  109.) 

a.  It  »eem!i  strange  that  we  have  thus  far  been  unable  to  ascertain  the  mt 
word  amijrana  or  amtyaana,  which  occurs  in  so  many  Hopi  songs. 

3.  The  prefix  shu,  here  translated  "  due,"  may  also  mean  "  just,"  **  ttralgfat,**  ** 

4.  See  previouK  note. 

5.  No  explanation  could  be  given  by  the  priests  why  the  last  two  lines  In  the 
should  be  so  different  from  what  would  he  expected  from  the  order  observed  in  theoihe 

The  corn  sitalk  is  considered  to  be  of  female  gender  and  called  a  intfiia,  virgli 
although  she  W  supi>osed  to  have  children  (the  corn  ears),  as  hM  already  been  ex| 
corn  ear  which  is  given  to  the  candidates  for  initiation  is  also  said  to  be  a  tmmmm^  vir 
the  owner  calls  it  his  mother,  because,  the  Hopi  say,  they  live  on  and  draw  lifte  from  tl 
child  draws  life  from  its  mother. 

6.  The  word  "  raiite"  is  here  used  In  the  sense  that  we  speak  of  a  child  being 
word  in  the  original  may  also  be  rendered  "  to  grow,"  "  to  become  large.'*    See  prevk 


PAWALAWU  SONGS.* 

/.    Nahvan  Tawi  {Planting  S^£f^ 

A.    Places  Mentiomed  West  op  Oraim. 

Tahaow,  tahaow  muraa,    ..••/.. 

Tahaow,  lahaow  muraa |  Meaning  ob«:ure.« 

Uhuyi  yuyaha, The  plants  are  being  clothed,' 

1  Tahawaha  wikimuyiwa,    ....  The  tun  he  is  bringing. 
Tahawaha  wunimuyiwa,   ....  The  sun  he  is  watching.* 
Apoh'niwa  tahawata  pakiqdhOfl,    .  When  at  Apohoniwa*  the  sun 
Uhuyi  yuyaha, The  plants  are  being  clothed. 

2  Tahawaha  wikimuyiwa,    ....  The  sun  he  is  bringing. 
Tahawaha  wunimuyiwa,   ....  The  sun  he  is  watching. 
Polikiwa  tahawata  pakiqdhM,  .    .  When  at  Polikiwa*  the  sun  is 
Uhuyi  yuyaha, The  plants  are  being  clothed. 
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3  T»bawtba  wikimuytwit     •    ,    ^    "  The  suvi  he  b  bring rogi 

T^hawa  wunimiiyiwu, The  sun  he  it  watchmg, 

AtigwuihkiwauhftWAUpaLlclqQhdO,  When  at  Angwusbki^  the  iun  Is  setting; 

Uhuyi  ytiyaha, The  pbnts  are  being  clothed, 

4  Tih»w4ha  wikimuyiwm,     <    ,    ,    »  The  »iin  he  fs  bringing. 

Tahawmha  wunimtiyiwi The  suii  he  is  watching* 

Ktbi&hkiva  tahawata  pakiq5h90,  .  When  at  Kiahki'  the  sun  is  setting. 

Uhuyi  yuyaha,  >.<..,*,  The  pUnts  are  being  clothedt 

5  Tahawaha  wikimOyiwat    ,    .    ,    «  The  sun  he  is  bringing. 
Tahawaha  wummuyiwa,    »    p    ,     .  The  sun  he  is  watching, 
Biwashchomotawahatopiiktq6h6^  VV^henatBiwashchonio^thestiniitcttlnf. 
Uhuyi  yuyaha *    -  The  plants  are  being  clothedi 

6  Tahawaha  wiklmOytwa^     ,    <    *    ,  The  sun  he  is  bringing. 
Tabawaba  wunimuyiwa,    .    .    ,    .  The  sun  he  is  winching. 
Mat£ikuypiwatahawatapakl([flh5d,  When  at  Matctkuypi^*  the  sun  is  tetting. 
Uhuyi  yuyaba,  .«««*,..  The  plants  are  being  ctothe<]. 

7  Tahawaha  wiktmuyiwa The  sun  he  is  bringing. 

Tahawaha  wunimuyiwa,    >    .    ,    .  The  sun  he  is  watching. 

Tohospiwa  tahawata  paktq&h5fl,    ,  When  at  Tohospi*^  the  sun  is  setting. 

Uhuyi  yuyaha *    .    .    ,  The  pi JinTs  are  bein^  clothed, 

S  Tahawaha  wikimuyiwa The  sun  he  is  bringing. 

Tahawaha  wuntnrtuyiwa,    •    p    *    .  The  sun  he  IS  watchingp 

Awaw.\wa  tahawata  pakiqdh5d,    .  When  at  Awfiawa"  the  sun  is  setting. 

Uhuyi  yuyaba,  ...«,...  The  plants  arc  being  clothed. 

g  Tahawaha  w Ik r in uylwa,    ,    «    .    •  The  sun  he  li  bringing. 

Tahawaha  wunJmCyiwa,    ....  The  sun  he  is  watching. 

PQhUpava  uhawata  pakiqOhM,    .  When  at  the  trail"  the  sun  it  setting. 

Uhuyi  yuyaha The  plants  are  being  clothed.  ^ 

10  Tahawaha  wikimuyiwa,     ....  The  sun  he  is  bringing. 
Tahawaha  wunimuyiwa,    ....  The  sun  he  is  watching. 
Shiwaatciwa  tahawata  pakiqdhdd,  When  at  Shiwaatciwi'*  the  sun  is  setting. 
Uhuyi  yuyaha, The  plants  arc  being  clothed. 

11  Tahawaha  wikimuyiwa,     ....  The  sun  he  is  bringing. 
Tahawaha  wunimuyiwa,    ....  The  sun  he  is  watching. 
Tcdokavowa  tahawata  pakiqdhM,  When  at  Tcookavu"  the  sun  is  setting. 
Uhuyi  yuyaha, The  plants  are  being  clothed. 

B.    Places  Mentioned  East  op  Oraibi. 

1  Tahawaha  wikimuyiwa The  sun  he  is  bringing. 

Tahawaha  wunimuyiwa,    ....  The  sun  he  is  watching. 
Tukwaacbiwi    tahawata    yamaq5- 

q6ha, When  at  Tukwaacbiwi**  the  sun  18  rising. 

Uhuyi  yuyaha The  plants  are  being  clothed. 

2  Tahawaha  wikimiiyiwa,    ....  The  sun  he  is  bringing. 

Tahawaha  wunimuyiwa The  sun  he  is  watching. 

Kwihihovi  tahawata  yamaqOqOhO,  When  at  Kwiwiovi'*  the  sun  is  rising. 

Uhuyi  yuyaha, The  plants  are  being  clothed. 
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3  Tahawaha  wikimuyiwa,    •    •    .    •  The  ton  he  If  briogiiif. 
Tahawaha  wunimuyiwa,   •    .    •  '•  The  tiin  he  it  watchiiif • 
Hotakpiwu  tahawata  yamaqOqOhO,  When  at  Hotaku'*  the  tun  to  ftoiag • 
Uhuyi  yuyaha, The  plants  are  being  cloUltd. 

4  Tahawaha  wikimuyiwa,    ....  The  tun  he  is  bringinf . 
Tahawaha  wunimuyina«    .    •    •    •  The  sun  he  is  watching. 

MuAaooi  tahawata  pamaqOqOhO,  .  When  at  Muftaooi"  the  ran  to  rittag. 

Uhuyi  yuyaha, The  plants  are  being  clothed. 

5  Tahawaha  wikimuyiwa,    ....  The  sun  he  is  bringing. 
Tahawaha  wunimuyiwa«   ....  The  sun  he  is  watching. 
Hatikupiwa tahawata  yaraaqOqOhO,  When  at  Hatikuypi**  the  Stttt  It  citlag. 
Uhuyi  yuyaha, The  plants  are  being  clothed. 

6* Tahawaha  wikimuyiwa,    •    .    •    •  The  sun  he  is  bringing. 

Tahawaha  wunimuyiwa,   •    ,    •    •  The  sun  he  is  watching. 

MoriuypiwatahawauyamaqOqOhOb  When  at  Moriuypi**  the  ton  to  cialag. 

Uhuyi  yuyaha. The  plants  are  being  clothed. 

7  Tahawaha  wikimuyiwa,     ....  The  sun  he  it  bringing. 

Tahawaha  wunimuyiwa,   ....  The  sun  he  is  watching. 

Tobaawawa  tahawata  yamaqSqOhO,  When  at  Tobft&wawa**  the  ran  it  rislag. 

Uhuyi  yuyaha, The  plants  are  being  clothed. 

S  Tahawaha  wikimuyiwa,    ....  The  sun  he  is  bringing. 

Tahawaha  wunimuyiwa,   ....  The  sun  he  is  watching. 

Oatcmowa  tahawata  yamaq0q6hO,  When  at  Oatcma*'  the  tun  It  rlsliig. 

UhQhi  yuyaha, The  plants  are  being  clothod. 

9  Tahawaha  wikimuyiwa,    ....  The  sun  he  is  bringing. 

Taiiawaha  wunimuyiwa,   ....  The  sun  he  is  watching. 

Tuhutckwahat   anashat    yamaqO*  )When  midway  at  the  fieldiN  the  MW  it 

quhO, )        rising. 

Uhuyi  yuyaha, The  plants  are  being  clothed. 

10  Tahawaha  wikimuyiwa,    ....  The  sun  he  is  bringing. 

Tahawaha  wunimuyiwa,   ....  The  sun  he  is  watching. 

Taw,\king;tqo    tahawata  yamaq5-  1  When  at  the  sun  shrine**  the 'iutt  Is  fit- 

quhO, I        ing. 

Uhuyi  yuyaha,  .  •  ^ The  plants  are  being  clothed. 


Tahaow,  tahoow  muraa, . 

Tahaow,  tahoow  muraa,  • 

Tahaow,  tahoow  muraa, . 

Tahaow  tahouw  wikimuyiwa, 


Meaning  obscure. 
The  sun  he  is  bringing. 


Uhuyi  yuyaha^ The  plants  are  being  clothed* 

I.    Unfortunately  only  three  •(  the  PowaUwu  song*  could  that  far  b«  pbtttoei,  and  Ilii  •• 
b«  feared  that  with  the  aid  Fi>w«ib    thUi  mokl  o(  them  will  die  out. 

a.    The  fint  two  war^i  reftr  to  ihe  tun,  but  es  the  meaning  of  the  Inel  word  mmm  te  ke  ImI, 

It  it  ditticult  to  nay  Mlut  flieiA  (wa  llnvt  rtAWy  aay. 


3.    The  idea  U  that  the  »*t^d»  4nd  fAnnu  tuppoted  to  be  planted  at  lb«tl»«i 
ritea  or  tett  at  the  pUei^t  mmed  in  flit  dltfcreni  veraet  are  being  clothed  or  dreeaod  la  Ibo  \_ 
^probably  with  moitture  and  the  iiower  of  gtrmiti^iiun— ?u  that  they  can  grow.    Whoa  ookod  by 
whom,  the  priest*  naid  that  they  did  not  Icnow,  l>ut  thought  by  Muylngwa.  the  God  ol GoniUaatloa, 
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wholt  tui*(Ki«t^  lo  hvr  d/jfd^d  (bflaw,.  Thr  hu»)ti  on  m  tmn  tut  ttte  c^llrcl  iti  e1«l1i««  aJH)  Lh« 
|iMHnf  t^q  ul  iifatUfr*  ind  hfrh*  On  i  >a4tf  k  Cillrd  cloth(ni  ut  drt^ing  li,  aiul  of  rloiid»  it  U  lAtd 
llnir  rhtr  Ar«  f  foth»d  wlrK  M/#//  ftmlti  «ntcrh 

4.  lc«l«rfiic<^  t«  Mrir  riiAdi?  la  |li«  «jitrti(nir  al  ih«  «Hn  Mud  tti«  InAuvn^lng  nl  Mi  rvturn  br 
Ihf  [itinlt.  U  »  jiikl  Ili.tl  n|*v<iAlh  tbr  Rute  ii^riirarf  ar*  here  iniraiit  twcstiic  Irotn  inriuarjr,  whva 
llir  Fluff  i^rW^ti  ihAke  ^dA*^  ffiiiic-ciallv  to  thr  hatt^  until  iIif  htimwrr  i.t>Ulk'f^  wtifii  fliry  d«  itu  M^in* 
li  t*  iluMr  tnii^li)FM  tu  Rrtf'  MkAt  tUt  %vtn  rtrcd^i^  hk«  i}rot>f  r  |irii>vr  ftttv^Hnfihi  wl»ik  fn^m  tht  ftuminer 
tvtiiv  wlnler  *»l*(ke  thv*un  l«  undrr  tlir  '  carr''  of  ih<>  <^rik\  K^rnt.  tvho  (lino  contrciK  (h«  ^yjiL 
c*fvm<Htii  by  which  the  tun  4»  tu>|t|>*»x^  **^  '^e  infiiiccil  t«»  return  (rum  k»  Mjutlttvjifd  t^ourxe. 

^    A  htM^i  i<rillL  ucitthvml  c^t  Oratbl. 

^    ,\  tinall  hliin  nui'thHtiiit  of  OrdlM  ratlrd  '*  Sutterft^  bouHP*'*  ^ 

7t    "Crow  liuuii^/'  ■  btect*  Miirf  nar(hwi.^l  of  Oralbl,  a  Invorlt^  t'^Aff  W  ^ro^i. 

i,    "IIrwIl  houvr/'  a  Null  tn  tUe  iaini;  dirvft((»n  Jrmtt  Umllil.  a  imufitt  hitfhinir  (Hflrr  lor 

«.  "  Hmlit  hlD."  rerrrHnff  to  iht  ^li^isr  of  (hr  k^tnlk  whteh  li  «»y  \o  rr^vrntii*  tli3t  of  a 
ffiuatr  breqittr    M*o  tiurthwnt  of  Omihi 

!&  A  Macif  In  (h«  Kam«^  dWclftin.  McinifiK  ob»Cure;  perhtin  "  liAnd  cvt^**  at  "hand 
tt^wiV*  lh«  nnnie  tK^lriK  derivrd  fram  Ita  «fiA|#r. 

i(.  A  (ilace  in  the  Mm<  dirc-ctduin  Meafilnu  ubicut«;  mlichf  Jirrlmp*  tnraii  un  Jmtilc-mcDi 
tor  ffrtrKlinc /Mf f  (niw^ri  CQrii'iiiL'A.U- 

11.  .V  ridffe-1llt«  rlevdlluu  eoiiiiistfaii:  prtflclimUy  dI  irWMWSt  i  hard,  ifrilly  feline,  n^rthwrst 
o|  Onlhl, 

1^    A  irstll  n«rthw7»t  of  OraihI. 

1|,     A  high,  atr«t»  bluff,  vifitnc  dimtlDii;  mMntnn  vbacurff. 

ff.     A  ]>lACr  fixht  noritiMiMt  of  and  clo^t  lo  Qrafhi^  whfrc"  tliert  I*  iHncb  frJ#>tf  (cliy). 

th.  Thi*  jifflfr  I*  or-TftvtJiaC  of  Onilhi;  meanFti|[  obscure*  Wh*o  ihfl  min  rlim  her*  (he  rtflf 
r*Hrf  l«*  ol  is^Win-t  corn  ar«  (ilmti^d. 

J 7.    A  l<^f«  on  which  a  ct^rtaln  tirrh^  Jh^iwi,  frowii  abundAalfr-    Nertlvvatc  el  Orattif. 

it>    '^S^HMm-al taped  b^ick.*'  tdiine  dJ'Feclion;  tel^frint  (a  th«  jihapf  of  ihr  ^liic«. 

iq.    "  rorcu^ine  htU/'  lattip  dir^Uoh.    Tiiflf  lor  |»lariiliiic  irariptjn  klpcls  nf^nv^trritirtoiift, 

ao.  "  llatlka  planliiiff  (place)/'  from  katika,  a  large  flat  bean,  becnuae^hi*  bean  ia  especially 
planted  when  the  »un  rUeK  at  (biit  place. 

21.    "  Bean  plarHing  (place),"  because  then  all  kinds  of  beans  are  being  planted. 

M.     T0^ntukhvi,  a  blutl  on  the  top  of  which  grow  considerable  pifion  trees. 

13.    ••  Stone  hill."  a  knoll  of  stone:*. 

24.    The  fields  in  the  vnlley  northeast  of  Oraibi. 

2>.    The  shrine  where  Flute  priests  deposit  their  prayer  offerings  lo  the  sun. 

26.    See  note  2. 

//.     Namunwau  Tawi*  {Racing  Song), 

1  Nanamuniwai  ahahaiahahahai,  .  Be  racing/ 
Nanamuhunwai  ahahaahahahai,  Be  racing.* 
Nanamuniwai  ahahaiahahahai,  .  Be  racing. 
Nanatnuhunwai  ahahaahahahai,  Be  racing. 
Ponowaha  hohtawaha,    ....  The  abdomen,  the  back. 

Hohongwika (A  bird  of  prey.) 

Kuwakwa  lawaiyi, With  joyful  words. 

Yah.iyah.Ttimahai, Be  happy." 

Y."ihayah.itimahai, Be  happy.* 

2  Nanamuniwai  ahahaiahahahai, .  Be  racing. 
Nanamuhunwai  ahahaahahahai,       Be  racing. 

Ponowaha  hohiawaha The  abdomen,  the  back.* 

Kihishaha The  hawk. 
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Kjiwakwa  lawaiyi,     .....      With  joyfol  words. 

YuhAyahiitiinahai Be  happy. 

Yah&yahatimahai, Be  happy. 

3  Nanamuniwai  ahahaiahaiahai,  .  Be  racing. 
Nanamuhunwai  ahahaahahahai,  Be  racing. 
Ponuwaha  hohtawaha,   ....  The  abdomeni  the  hack. 

Natayawu, (A  bird  of  prey.) 

Kuwakwa  lawaiyi,     .....  With  joyful  words. 

Yuhayahatimahai, Be  happy.  , 

'  Yahriynhatimahai, Be  happy. 

4  Nanamuniwai  ahahaiahai, ...  Be  racing. 
Nanamuhunwai  ahahaahahai,  .  Be  racing. 
Ponowaba  hohtawaha,   ....  The  abdomen,  the  back* 

Sawitoaya (A  bird  of  prey.) 

Kuwakwa  lawaiyi, With  joyful  words. 

Yahayfihritimahai Be  happy.. 

Yahayahntimahai, Be  happy. 

Nanamuniwa  ahahaiahai,  .    . '  .  Be  racing. 

Nanamuhunwai  ahahaahahahai,  "Rt  racing. 

Nanamuniwa  ahahaiahaiahai,    .  Be  racing. 

Naiiamu!iunwai  ahahaahahahai,  Be  racing. 

•The  meantnK  of  thtit  sonff  is  tomewhat  obscure.    Tht  words  fflvM  to  lb«  InUMlw 
ones  in  the  oriKinnl.  tliough  their  connection  is  not  very  appartnt. 

1.  The  messenger  soon  to  be  sent  with  the  blacic  balls  to  Biark  o«t  th«  raco  dr 
said  to  be  referred  to. 

2.  Tiie  men  to  participate  in  the  oncoming  races  are  here  maant. 

3.  Tliis  word  has  different  meanings,  "  glad."  "  happ/,**  '*  sprightly,^  **  llvdy,"  1 

4.  See  previous  note. 

5.  Nobody  could  tell  me  thus  far  why  the  abdomen  and  back  aro  aiMitkMicd.  tiC) 
running  and  the  kicking  the  halls  is  very  fatiguing  forihe  whole  body. 


///•    Namunwau  Tawi  {Racing  Samfy 

1  Paayupaiyu  kitamu, Be  off,  be  off,  they  tay.' 

Paayupaiyu  kitamu,  .....  Be  off.  be  off,  they  tay. 

Caiapsana  y5ong0am The  pine  pitch  ball.* 

Tuhutckwat  anawit, Along  the  fields. 

Wupimaa,  wupimaa, Kick  them,  kick  them.* 

2  Paayupaiyu  kitamu, Be  off,  be  off,  they  say. 

Paayupaiyu  kitamu, Be  off,  be  off,  they  say. 

Liiqusana  qOongOam,      ....  The  spruce  pitch  balls. 

Tucakqol5t  anawit, Over  the  grassy  places. 

Wupimaa,  wupimaa, Kick  them,  kick  them. 

3  Paayupaiyu  kitamu Be  off,  be  off,  they  say. 

Paayupaiyu  kitamu, Be  off,  be  off,  they  say. 

lakwaoa  q6oni?oam, The  blue  stone  balls.* 

Tuhutckwat  anashat,     ....  Through  the  fields. 

Wupimaa,  wupimaa Kick  them,  kick  them. 
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4  P&Ayupiiyu  liitama Be  off,  be  o^,  they  t^y. 

Pjiayupatyu  kil&mUt Be  off,  be  oEf|  they  sny* 

Tuwioa  q3ong':ia[n ,  The  bard  clay  balls/ 

Tuvilat  anashat, Up  ibe  slopes, 

Wupimaa^  wuplmaa,  i    ,    ,    «    .  Kick  them^  kick  them^ 


n 


I,    Keference  \*  hertf  oide  to  the  tSDOUflfcitieiit  iDiid«  In  the  differeaf  ktvti  bf  ioibfl  f>rle«t  | 

oa  diji  when  the  ri^ei  tre  to  (ftkt  plice^    Theie  lAtet  begin  idcn  aTter  lh«  Puvtiati  c^itm^ttf  \ 

and  run  thfoitgh'A  number  of  wecH. 

«.  Th«  balli  (iseti  In  th#  racei  irra  m»d«  chkrty  of  pJtch  tnd  horste-hiir,  the  bftlr  ot  iwih 
liotici  beine  telef  ted^  Sometimet  rAbblt-bilr  U  Rdd(^d  tnd  n  few  of  fbe  hafri  Cbit  ffrow  over  mtn't 
blf  toes.    Of  CQurme,  this  bi If  li  Asked  only  at  specially  food  ryaneri. 

^  Eytff  Hvft  hai  Iti  own  baf1»  wMfti  li  Ickked  by  rh^  rtceri  of  I  bat  kka  betort  them 
throufh  the  whole  facoh    The  cfrctiU  oE  rbete  r«ce»  lacreat?*  wiih  every  rtce^ 

4^    A  freenlth  atone  1^  probably  reterred  lo^  Ifam  whkh  a  (lalnt  It  pretured  tocobrthe  biJIi. 

{,  In  the  iliience  of  regular  ballt,  a  ball  of  partkularly  (oug  b  cUy  ^t  no  met  I  met  m^de  spe- 
cially, alw,  by  cliiyren  lor  practldhf  piirp^iei. 


SPEECHES  OF  POWAMU  PRIEST. 


Speech  of  Powamu  Priest  at  the  Katcina  Initiatiok. 

Owe,  anchaa,  pep  puma  Towanathabee,  puma  thoshoyam  chowahi  tp  ihaki* 
tumala,  pai  thaktota  choshmumat  akv  tbikcomioyongwa.  Pantakat  angitam  oai 
nOongaqO. 

Angium  hopoo  sonwat  tkuthtikangput  homivocvOhuwit  angium  tonaltina. 
Itamui  Akush  Katcin  moniwii  kiat  aokukuiwaqO.  Sonwat  ihuthiikangpot 
pamGcit  akv  kiam  nfimiota.  Pantakat  itamui  ang  akyungfl.  Akushkatcia 
mongwi  katu.  Sonwak  thuthsikangput  homiwocit«  moriwocit,  kawaiwatngat* 
melonit  naamangwui  yanltang  katu.  Yep  Oraibee  ima  cbacbayomu,  totimhoyamn, 
mamanhoyamu,  natpipak  wungwiotakaamu  tipapuni  epngwat  itawimunangwaya 
tuwitotani;  anchaa  tuwitotani.  Pal&na  thakwana,  palAna  tbaklehcbioyungwa; 
choshmumat  akv  shakcomioyungwa.    Pantakat  itamui  angnOongaqA. 

Ang  itam  tfivanga;  lonwak  shushkwangput  hominvocvUhtawit  aoga  itam 
tonaltima.  Itamui  Nakatchok  Katcin  mongwii  Eiat  aokukuiwaqfl  fonvak  thoih- 
kawan^put  pom5cit  akv  Iciam  nOmiota.  Pantakat  itamui  angakyungqA.  Nakat- 
chok Katcin  mongwi  katu.  Sonwak  shushkwangput  bomiwociti  niariwocit» 
kawaiwatngat,  melonit,  naamangwui  yanicau  katu.  Yep  Oraibee  una  chocbayomi^ 
totimhoyamu,  mamanhoyamu,  natpipak  wungwiotakaamu  tipapuni  epngwat 
itavimunangwayu  towitotani;  anchaa  pai  pi  towitotani.  Palana  thakwuiia*  paUna 
shaklehchioyungwa,  choshmumat  akv  shakcomioyungwa.  Pantakat  angitanui 
angnCongaqd. 

Ang  itam  tikv&nga;  sonwak  thuhpalangput  homiwuiwUhtawit  anga  Itaa 
tonaltima.  Itamui  Hoiatkaicmmongwit  kiat  aokukuiwaqA.  Sonwak  ihuihpalaa- 
put  pamOcit  ok  kiam  'nomiota.  Pantakat  itamu  angakyungqA.  Hototkatcin- 
mongwi  katu.  Sonwat  nanacllOongat  skush  palangput  hamiwoclt,  iiioriwocit« 
kawaiwatugat  melonit  naamangwui  yankang  katu.  Yep  Oraibee  ima  cbachayoom 
totimhoyamu,  mamanhoyamu,  natpipak  wungwiotakaamu  tipapuni  epngwat 
itavimunani^wayu  towitotani ;  anchaa  pai  pi  towitotani.  Pal&na  thakwuiia«  pal&na 
shaklehchioyungwa,  choshummat  akv  shak  camioyungwa,  pai  pantakat angitamui 
nik)ngaq5. 

Puu  ang  itamu  tdt6A  tanwak  sbusbqAchat  homiwocwahtawi  anga  itama 
tonaltima.  Pun  itamui  Mastop  Katcina  mongwit  kiat  aokukuiwaqA.  Sonwak 
shushquchat  pam5cit  akv  kiam  nSmiota.  Pantakat  itam  angakyungqO.  Mastdp 
Katcin  mongwi  katu.  Sonwak  shushqOchat  homiwocit,  moriwocit«  kawaiwatngat« 
melonit  n.lamangwui  yantang  katu.  Yep  Oraibee  chochayomu,  totimhoyamii« 
mamanhoyamu  natpipak  wungwiotakamu  sipapuni  epngwat  itawimuunangwayu 
towitotani ; anchaa,  paipi  towitotarri.  Pal.'ina shak wuna, palilna  thaklehchioyungwav 
choshmumat  akv  shakcomioyungwa.    Pantakat  itam  agnOongaqO. 

Puu  ang  itamu  kwiniwii  sonwak  shushqdmvit  homiwocwUhtawi  anga  itamui 
tonaltima.  Puu  itamui  Sbhimsomtakat  kiat  aokukuiwaqo.  Sonwak  pamOcit  akv 
kiam  numiota.  Pantakat  itam  angakyungqd.  Sohdncomtaka  Katcin  moQjgwi 
katu.  Sonwak  shushq6chat  homiwocit,  moriwocit«  kawaiwatngat«  roelonif 
n«1amangwui  yanlcang  katu.   Yep  Oraibee  ima  chochayomu  totimhoyamu,  mammo 
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laojrAfnu  natpipftk  wanf  vSoukAmu  «ipapuni  epngwat  iuvrimuuningwaya  towltol* 
ani;  anchaa^  pA[pt  towi{dt;int*  Palana  flhakwunm,  palana  shaklehchloyungwft 
^hoshmuniii  akv  s^hakcomioyaiigwa.    P^tiukat  itam  ati^nrK^ngaq^'i^ 

PuLi  aog  iuinu  tawatiga  sonwak  nanaaldonat  hofniwocwtlhtawi  atigm  itatnu 
iDfiiltima.  Ptiu  hamui  //&  Kahin  mongwit  kiat  aokukuiwaq^.  Sonwak  pamdelt 
^kv  kiam  Hfifniou.  P^ntakab  Uain  imgakyijiigq{3»  Ho  Katcin  mongwi  kattt, 
Sonwak  nanaalOnnal  homiwcicit,  mahwiKriv  kawaiHratugat,  rtieloniC  na^mangwul 
yintarti^  katti.  Yep  ima  Oraibtre  chochayomu  toiimhoyamu,  niamanhoyamu  n^x- 
pipak  wuti{j^wiotakaitiu  sipapuni  eprigvrnt  lUvimutiangwayu  towitotani;  atichaAi 
paipi  towitouni.  Paliitia  shakvruna,  palana  shiiklelichtoyungwy,  choshmuimiLt 
akv  shakcitmioyungwo,.     Piiniakat  it  am  angndDngaqcl. 

Aag  |otu5  iuiiwak  nanaaldonOt  homiwocwilhtav^U  arrg  itam  tonaltinia. 
I  ta  m  111  i'uiftJk  ufay  KaUirtit  moNjfwii  k  ia  C  a  ok  u  k  u  i  iva  qo  so  n  wa  k  p«i  rn.5c  il  a  k  v  k  ia  in 
nuinioUp  Panukal  itamtii  ang  akyuTigq5.  Pabkway  Kaictn  mongwi  katu* 
Sonwak  nanaal5ng(il  homiwocjt  mofiwucit,  kawuiwatiigai^  mclonii  naamangwul 
yanCang  katu.  Yep  ima  Oraibee  cho<;hayotnu,  lotmihoyamu*  mafnanhoyjtnm 
natptpak  wungwtaiakamu  vipapuhi  cpngwtit  itawiriiunai:;wayu  towitotatiS ;  anchaa 
paipt  towitotani.  P^l^na  shakwuna,  palAna  shaklehcbioyungwa,  choshummai  akv 
ihakcomioyutigwa.    Paotakat  iiatnui  angn^ngaqG. 

Ang  hopoo  kiat  soavrak  nanaaloonOt  hotniv^ocwUhtavit  ang  ium  tonmltima. 
luinui  //iiAai  fCaUtHa£  kui  aokukuiwaqfi;  sonwak  pamdctt  akv  kiam  nOmioia* 
Paiitakat  ttam  aiigakyungq5.  Ha  hat  Kale  ma  katu,  sonwak  nariaaluriOi  homiwocit, 
moriwocit  kawaiwatcigat,  melonit  naaniangwui  yankang  katu.  Yep  Oraibee,  itna 
chochayomu  totinihoysiniu,  mamanhoyamu,  tiatpipak  wuti^wiotokamu  sipaputii 
epf^gwat  Ltawintunangway  towilotaru;  anchaa,  paipi  towiu>tani<  Paiana  shak- 
wuna,  palana  shaktehchioyungwat  chosbunimai  ak  shukcdniloyungwa;  panukat 
ang  itamu  ungn5ofigac|6. 

Aug  yuk  itam  tat95  sonwak  nanaalAng5t  homiwocwUhtawit  angtonaltima. 
Itamui  Aotototat  Aholita  pumu  kiamu  aokukuiwaqO.  Sonwak  pamocit  akv  kiam 
nOmiota.  Pantakat  itamui  angakyunqo  Aototo  katu;  Aholi  katu.  Sonwak 
nanaalungota  hamiwocita,  moriwocita,  kawaiwatnvsat,  melonit,  naamangwu 
yankang  katu.  Yep  Oraibee  iina  chachayoniu,  totimhoyamu,  mamanhoyamu, 
natpipak  wungwiutaka  sipapuni  cpngwat  itawiiniinangwayu  towitotani.  Anchaa, 
paipi  towitotani.  Palana  shakwuna,  palana  shaklehchioyungwa,  choshummat 
akshakcomiayiingwa.     Pantakat  ang  itamui  angnoongqo. 

Ang  yuk  kwiniwi  sonak  nahaalongat  homiwocwUhtawita  ang  itam  tonal- 
tima.  Itamui  Shakhungoamata,  Lomankwaimata^  Koyongamiwata  pumui 
kiamuya  aokvkuiwaqo.  sonwak  pamocit  ak  kiam  nomiatn.  Pantakat  itamui 
angakyungqo.  Shokhungyoma  katu,  Lomonkwaima  katu,  Koyongamiwa  katu. 
Sonwak  nandalongtVta  homiwociia,moriwocita  kawaiwaingat,niclonit,naamangwui 
yankahkang  puma  yeshi.  Ima  yep  Oraibcc  chachayomu,  toiimhoyamu,  maman- 
hoyamu,  natpipak  wungwiotoka  sipapuni  epngwat  itawimunangwayu  towitotani. 
Ancha'a  paipi  towitotani.  I^il.ma  shakwuna,  f)alana  shaklchchioyungwa,  chosh- 
mumat  ak  shakcomioyungwa.     Pantakat  itamui  angnuonga(|o. 

Puu  umupaa  um  uhsmomuyu  um  uhtimuiyu  uma  stioshokmu  um  uhshipoo 
chowalniyunRwa.  Shoshokniui  umi  hur  maiswuiigyungwa  sinmui  unmu  umuh- 
map<|r>lo  puruknaqo;  mohota  akv  unangwa  talaowani.  Asson  yep  unangwat 
talaowaqo  it  mohot  ngayai  akv  n.iasniv  passioohiini. 

Pantakat  ahpi  itam  qciyangwunlupo,  sikangwuniupo  it  sonwak  talasswUh- 
tawita  angaw^t  wuktowoilat  a  nalonang  wupuhonkata  angpaissoka  pai  nassunnwin- 
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Upwitui  yulciqa  thuchchawat  Wunuhkat  ak  painok  pat  pai  wnhtilol 
wuhtaktokwantioni.  Pai  pi  okiwa.  Nikang  nu  ka  nala  woinonui  p 
fikioto  kdonak  huwamu! 

Spebch  Made  by  the  Powamu  Prisst  191  Every  Participating  Ki 

He  Leaves  One  op  the  Bahos  Made  and  Consecratei>  in 
PoWALAwir  Ceremony  on  the  Previous  Day.* 

Owi,  pas  dnchaa  yep  nitwan  pat  th<!iaii  paufohti.*  Yan  pam  pipn 
aoniikpantiq^;  pat  ocuwayuu*  patsfokahkangu  <^ini  k<!ikuiwaqM;  pi 
yan  ydkwaq^O  put  akv  p<!imaa  omi  ndwungvni  withkdhEango,  hingi 
tfmkiomui  pass(okahtcang  6mi  ndwun^vnaya,  ndtQkvsinaya.  Puu  pdnti 
yukuye,  put  akv  yep  m6ngwashyaicahicango  pat  ndooynumyani,  n6iiowal 
Pai  owi  yan  hdkam  (tam  tondtyaolahlcanga,*  pai  hihIaikahKango,  6okdot 
yahpi  angk  hoy6yoikuni  th6pkawat  tinomu.* 

A  free  rendering  of  the  above  is  as  follows: 

Yes,  very  truly  (or  all  right),  may  the  planting  be  well  accomplii 
May  nothing  (evil)  endanger  it.  May  the  points  come  out  well  (or  ^ 
developed.  And  thus,  it  raining  on  them  (the  plantt),  may  they  grow 
and  in  a  little  while,  the  children  (corn  eart)  being  completed,  grow  upv 
ripen  (mature).  And  this  being  done  (with  the  com  crop),  tubtitting  ( 
that  here  we  shall  dispense  it  (lay  it  out)  and  eat  of  it. 

Yes,  therefore,  following  this  (1.  ^.,  doing  that  way),  being  hap 
strong,  may  approach  <[draw)  from  day  to  day  nearer  and  nearer  all  tl 
(f.  /.,  toward)  the  consummation  of  the  ceremony. 

1.  This  Hprech  refern  in  tlie  first  filace  to  tlie  iiianiing  o(  beans  which  Is  to  co 
that  day  and  to  contlnun  for  four  days,  and  for  the  success  or  blessing  of  which  the  bat 
the  kiva.  Bat  an  this  |>lantini(  of  beans  is  symbolical  of  the  corn  planting  In  sprinf ,  an 
object  of  the  Fuwaniu  Cereqiuny  is-to  consecrate  the  fields  and  evoke  the  blessing  of  th 
the  approaching  planting  Nvason  and  the  coming  crop,  this  B|»eech  refers  in  a  wide  scns4 
latter. 

a.  The  word  ^atsionaya  has  various  meanings.  **  to  finish,"  "  complete,*'  "  bring 
"  accomplish,"  etc..  but  also  "  to  celebrate,"  "  hold  a  ceremony,"  "worship"  (taking  th 
in  the  sense  of  "  to  pray."  but  in  the  wider  sennc  of  "  to  perform  a  religious  rite  ").  Hei 
the  wishis  expressed  that  the  bean  planting  in  the  kivas  and  th«  corn  planting  In  the 
on  might  be  broutfht  to  a  happy  conclusion. 

3.  The  word  ccAwayuu,  trannlated  with  "  points,"  here  refers  to  the  termination 
the  <«prouting  and  growing  Iksuh  and  corn.  My  Informant  stated  that  tlie  ttp|>er  end  o 
for  inHtancc.  would  be  called  cuwayum,  the  |K>inl  of  my  (>en  also. 

4.  The  word  tonaifaokahkami  has  many  different  meanings,  and  repeated  co 
with  dilferent  members  of  the  various  fraternities  leave  me  still  in  the  dark  as  to  the  ex« 
In  thin  closing  sentence,  which,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  a  very  common  winding  up  of  s|i 
prayers  in  nearly  all  ceremonies.  The  word  may  mean  "  to  warn,"  "  to  take  care  of,"  ' 
or  "carry  out." 

5.  The  phrase  (the  consummation  of  the  ceremony)  is  not  used  in  the  orlgini 
asked  what  the  |>eople  should  draw  nearer  to  or  approach,  the  priests  invariably  say,  th 
of  tlie  ceremony.  In  tlie  wider  sense  in  which  this  speech  is  made,  probably  the  de 
Hopi  is  meant.  • 

It  niif^ht  be  a  proper  question  to  ask  why  no  mention  is  made  In  this  s|>eech  of  tl 
be  planted:  ur  why,  if  this  planting  in  the  kivas  is  to  be  con^ridefed  a  symbol  of  the  co 
of  the  llupl.  not  corn  is  pl.inted  insteid  of  beans.  The  answers  given  me  on  this  q 
I.  Corn  Ih  pl.iiitej  hv  the  Powamu  chief,  .(ototo  and  (I  think)  Aholl  kalcinas.  This 
considered  lo  ho  sutticicnt  for  the  svmboliral  pur|>ose.  t.  Because  corn  does  not  gro« 
the  kivan.  3.  The  bean  plants  can  he  used,  eaten,  at  the  feast  on  the  last  day,  and  thu 
pur|K>se  for  which  corn  is  raised  l>e  demonstrated,  as  it  were.  The  corn  they  could  not 
not  palatable. 
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Speech  Made  by  the  Powahu  Priest  on  the  Occasion  op  His  Visiting 
THE  Participating  Kivas  on  the  Second  Powanu 

Day  {SHVSHTALA)it  ' 

Oiri  jfihpinene  change  talata,  epeka  yati  Kmma  mo  may  am  u^  mamantu  yang 
Dovih  tumaltotanit  £p  yan  ima  fCatctnmu  itahkwachimu  yiti  t^kLlnawiCa  itamu 
tllita^itatani;  ep  yan  ooual  talata.  Epek  Icam  put  akv  sbopkawat  itinom  nahahlai* 
tapnayanii 

TRANSLATIOK. 

NofT,  after  this,  in  ntvtn  days  thcs^  wcmien  and  maidens  are  going  lo  maker 
(prepare)  some  viciuaJi.  Then  these  Katcina^,  ouf  friends,  eniertain  u«  {dance 
for^s)«    Theti  (there)  m  eight  dayi  we,  all  the  peopte,  shall  be  gladdened  by  ihaC* 
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PU  LXXV.     ThI  PUCILO  or  MltHOM«NO¥U 


This  photograph  was  taken  from  the  eastern  projectioD  of  tlit  Mk 
and  includes  not  only  Mishongnovi,  but  Shipaulovi,  which  may  be  aeen 

o    I        .  the  summit  of  the  pinnacle  on  the  left. 

5  The  gap  between  the  two  villages  to- which  reference  it  nuMte  in  t 

ing  pages  may  also  be  clearly  distinguished. 
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TOREVA  Spring. 


Pl.  LXXVI.     TOMVA  SPfMNQ. 


This  large  spring  near  the  foot  o(  the  Middle  Meta  la  ooe  of  the  larfcat  and 
most  important  in  the  vicinity,  and  contains  two  shrines  where  offeringa  are  made 
during  the  progress  of  tlie  Antelupe-Snake  ceremonies. 

Occupying  the  central  view  is  the  Government  School  for  the  Middle  Meta 
villages. 

The  trails  to  the  left  of  the  school  buildings  lead  both  to  Mitbongnovl  and 
Shipaulovi. 
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PREFACE. 


The  possibility  of  the  preparation  of  this  account  of  the  Mitl 
novi  Snake  and  Antelope  ceremonies  is  due  in,  a  certain  sense  t 
cunistances  which  seem  almost  accidental.  I  left  Chicago  late  ii 
for  the  Southwest,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  hasty  visit  to  o 
Rio  Grande  pueblos  of  New  Mexico  and  then  of  noting  the  pre 
of  the  excavations  which  Mr.  C.  L.  Owen,  Assistant  Curator  o 
Department,  was  making  in  the  ancient  burial  grounds  of  old  > 
and  other  Hopi  ruins.  Incidentally,  I  had  expected  to  witne 
final  public  performance  of  the  Snake  and  Antelope  Societies  at  V 
On  arriving  at  Tusayan,  however,  I  found  that  Mr.  Owen  had  rer 
his  camp  from  Walpi  to  Torcva  (see  PI.  LXXVl),  a  spring  at  th 
of  the  Middle  Mesa,  near  the  present  pueblo  of  Mishongnovi  (s< 
LXXV),  and  was  finishing  the  work  of  excavating  in  the  burial  g 
of  ancient  Mishongnovi  which  had  been  begun  on  the  previous  S€ 
M earing,  furthermore,  that  the  Snake  and  Antelope  Fraternit 
Mishongnovi  were  to  begin  their  celebration  within  a  few  d 
decided  to  remain  and  witness,  if  possible,  the  entire  performan< 
at  once  sent  an  invitation  to  Mr.  H:  R.  Voth  of  Oraibi  to  join 
a  study  of  the  ceremonies,  which  Mr.  Voth  very  kindly  accepted, 
arrived  on  the  second  ceremonial  day  and  remained  at  Mishong 
with  the  exception  of  about  a  day,  throughout  the  remaining 
days.  It  is  perhaps  needless  to  say  that  without  Mr.  Voth's  co( 
tion  this  account  would  not  have  been  possible. 

Although  the  priests  of  Mishongnovi  are  -among  the  mos 
servative  of  all  Hopi  villages,  yet,  on  presenting  to  the  leaders  < 
two  fraternities  the  object  of  our  desire  to  witness  in  full  their 
monies,  we  were  not  only  given  permission  to  enter  the  kivas 
times,  but  were  made  to  feel  that  we  were  welcome.  Later,  whe 
fully  realized  that  we  were  watching  them  constantly  and  wei 
only  making  notes  of  our  observations  but  were  photographi 
well,  they  not  only  did  not  offer  any  objections,  but  in  man> 
assisted  us,  declaring  that  they  wished  us  to  have  the  truth  ar 
whole  truth  about  their  performances.  This^  friendly  attitude, 
gradually  extended  to  the  entire  priesthood  of  both  orders,  ma< 
work  extremely  agreeable,  and  the  constant  attendance  upon  th( 
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monies  necessary  for  detailed  study,  wtticK  ordinarily  would  become 
very  arduous,  came  to  be  a  genuine  pleasure*  Often  were  we  invited 
to  partake  of  thtiir  ftki  bread  and  other  food,  and  many  were  the 
requests  that  we  join'thom  in  the  circle  about  the  hearth  as  they 
were  engaged  in  ceremonial  smoking^  which  request  was  occasionally 
accepted  by  the  senior  author  In  fact,  1  believe  that  no  Hopi  cere^ 
mony  was  ever  witnessed  under  more  favorable  circumstances,  and 
to  Polfhungwa  {see  PI,  LXXVll),  Chief  of  the  Antelope  priests,  to 
Lomanakshu  (see  PL  LXXVIII),  Chii/f  of  the  Snake  prte^ts^  and  to 
all  priests  of  both  Societies,  we  ow^e  our  sincerest  thanks,  and  we  shall 
always  hold  them  in  grateful  memory. 

I  was  accompanied  throughout  the  ceremony  by  Mr»  Charles  H. 
Carpenter,  the  Museum  photographer,  and  by  Mr.  S.  W.  Matteson 
of  Denver,  Both  these  gentlemen  had  full  access  to  the  kivas  at  all 
times,  and  their  careful  and  conscientious  work  is  amply  revealed  in 
the  admirable  illustrations  which  accompany  this  paper.  For  this 
workf  and  for  their  assistance  in  many  other  ways,  freely  given  at  all 
times  of  the  day  or  night,  wt  are  very  greatly  indebted.  Grateful 
Acknowledgment  must  also  be  made  of  the  many  services  rendered 
by  Mr  Owen,  Indeed,  without  the  aid  of  these  three  gentlemen, 
many  of  the  observations  contained  within  could  not  have  been  made. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  speak  of  the  many  kindnesses  and  never 
failing  courtesy,  extended  over  two  years,  of  Mr.  Charles  A.  Burton, 
the  Acting  Agent  in  charge  of  the  Hopi. 

To  Mr.  Stanley  McCormick,  through  whose  generous  liberality 
the  Department  has  been  able  to  carry  on  uninterruptedly  for  throe 
years  anthropological  investigations  among  the  Hopi,  are  due  the 
profound  thanks  of  the  Museum,  of  myself  personally,  and  of  all 
students  of  the  primitive  peoples  of  America.  * 

Georgk  a.   Dorsev, 
Curator,  Departpnent  of  Anlhropdof^y. 
Chicago,  June  i,   1902. 
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SUMMARY  STATEMENT  OF  PREVIOUS  ACCOUNTS 
OF  HOPl  SNAKE  CEREMONIES. 


Neither  time  nor  inclination  has  been  present  for  the  preparation 
of  an  exhaustive  list  of  the  books  and  articles  on  Hopi  Snake  cere- 
monies. The  object  here  is  merely  to  give  the  titles  and  a  brief  char* 
acteriz&tion  of  the  most  important  writings  which  have  been  prepared 
by  scientists  who  have  written  after  careful  and  more  or  less  extended 
observation. 

1.  1884.  BouRKE,  John  G.  The  Snake  Dance  op  the  Moquis  op  Amzoka. 
Being  a  narrative  of  a  journey  from  Santa  F€,  New  Mexico,  to  the  villages  of 
the  Muquis  of  Arizona*  witli  a  description  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of 
this  peculiar  people,  and  especially  of  the  revolting  rcligicNis  rite,  the  Snake 
Dance.    New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    London;  S.  Low.    Pp.371. 

This  graphic  and  entertaining  account  of  Captain  Boiirke's  visit 
to  the  Hopi  will  always  retain  great  value,  as  it  was  the  first  compre- 
hensive account  of  the  Tusayan  Pueblos  to  appear  in  print.  Captain 
Bourke  was  a  close  observer  and  was  received  with  favor  by  the 
Hopi,  gaining  admission  to  both  the  Antelope  and  Snake  kivas.  He 
witnessed  the  ceremonies  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  days  at  Walpi  and 
has  left  a  vivid  although  incomplete  account  of  his  observations. 
Among  the  many  illustrations  which  accompany  his  work  are  draw- 
ings of  both  the  Snake  and  Antelope  sand  pictures,  as  well  as  colored 
drawings  of  dancers,  ceremonial  paraphernalia,  etc. 

2.  1886.    MiNi)KLKFF»  Cosmos.    An  Indian  Danck.    Science,  Vol.  VII,  No. 

174.    Pp.  507-5U. 

This  is  a  brief  but  interesting  account  of  the  ceremonies  at  the 
]\  pueblo  of  Mishongnovi.     During  the  year  18K5  there  was  no  attempt 

on  the  part  of  the  author  to  witness  the  proceedings  of  the  entire 
ceremony,  and  so  the  description  is  largely  confined  to  the  public  per- 
formance, although  there  are  observations  on  earlier  incidents  of  the 
ceremony  which  are  of  great  value.  The  paper  contains  three  pen 
drawings,  one  illustrating  certain  pieces  of  paraphernalia,  the  other 
a  kiva,  while  the  third  is  of  the  Snake  dance  plaza.  Inasmuch  as  Mr. 
Mindeleff's  article  describes  portions  of  the  Mishongnovi  ceremony  of 
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fifteen  years  ago,  it  will  be  of  great  interest  to  compare  that  perform- 
ance with  the  one  of  the  present  year. 

3.  1894.    Fewkes,  J.  Walter,  assisted  by  A.  M.  Stephens  and  J.  G.  Owens. 

The  Snake  Ceremonials  at  Walpi.    Journal  of  American  Htlinology, 
.      and  Archaeology,  Vol.  IV.    Boston  and  New  York:    Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.    Pp.  126. 

This  is  preeminently  the  work  of  a  scientific  observer  and  must 
'  always  remain  the  standard  account  of  the  Walpi  cerembnies.  dDr. 
Fewkes*  account  is  based  on  the  performances  of  1891  and  1893. 
He  was  present  during  the  entire  nine  days  on  both  years,  had  the 
complete  confidence  of  the  priests,  and  had  the  aid  of  trained  and 
faithful  assistants,  so  essential  for  the  complete  observance  of  two- 
ceremonies  performed  simultaneously.  The  work  shows  untiring 
labor  in  the  observation  of  the  ceremonies  and  great  care  in  the 
description.  Not  the  least  valuable  portion  of  the  account  is  the' 
Snake  legend  by  Stepheifs  and  its  interpretation,  together  with  an 
inquiry  into  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  entire  ceremony  by  Dr. 
Fewkes. 

4.  1897.    Fewkes,  JKSsiE  Walter.    Tusayan  Snake  Ceremonies.   Sixteenth 

Annual  Ke|K>rt  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology.    Washington.    Pp.  267-312. 

This  extremely  valuable  paper  of  Dr.  Fewkes'  is  the  result  of 
e.\tended  studies  made  during  the  summer  of  1896,  and  contains  more 
or  less  complete  descriptions  of  the  important  events  of  the  cere- 
monies of  Shipaulovi,  Shongopavi  and  Oraibi,  together  with  twelve 
full-page  illustrations,  among  which  are  drawings  of  the  Antelope 
altars  of  the  three  villages  just  mentioned.  At  the  close  of  the  paper 
is  a  bibliography  of  twenty-five  titles,  being  those  which  had  appeared 
since  the  date  of  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Fewkes'  paper  on  the  Walpi 
Dance  of  1894. 


THE  VILLAGE  OF  MISHONGNOVI. 


There  are  seven  Hopi  villages:  Walpt,  Sichomovi  and  Hano  on 
the  First  or  East  Mesa;  Mishongnovi,  Shipaulovi  and  Shongopavt  on 
the  Second  or  Middle  Mesa;  and  Oraibi  on  the  Third  or  West  Mesa. 
These  mesas  lie  almost  parallel  to  each  other,  and  are  separated  by 
valleys  which  average  six  miles  in  width.  The  distance  of  any  one  of 
the  villages  from  the  main  line  of  the  Santa  F6  Railroad  is  about 
sixty-five  miles.  After  Oraibi,  Mishongnovi  is  the  largest  Hopi  vil* 
lagc%  having,  according  to  the  census  of  1900,  350  inhabitants.  The 
position  of  the  village  is  most  picturesque,  as  it  is  on  the  summit  of 
a  long  slender  finger  which  extends  out  into  the  plain  towards  the 
sotithcast  from  the  broad  and  irregular  Middle  Mesa.  On  the  cast 
from  tlic  village  the  mesa  extends  to  a  slight  distance,  its  very  point 
being  occupied  with  two  shrines,  one  being  the  Sun^hrine,  the  other 
the  Katcina  Shrine.  On  the  western  side  of  the  village  the  mesa 
terminates  rather  abruptly,  having  a  level  interval  of  about  two 
hundred  yards  lying  about  fifty  feet  below  Mishongnovi.  Beyond 
this  the  mesa  regains  its  former  level,  and  its  pinnacle-like  summit  is 
crowned  here  by  Shipaulovi,  the  smallest  of  the  Hopi  pueblos.  Near 
the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  village  are  rather  steep  declivities 
which  lead  to  the  narrow  terrace  which  has  already  been  mentioned. 
The  walls  of  this  terrace  are  decidedly  abrupt  on  three  sides  and  4ead 
down  to  the  valleys  below,  about  four  hundred  feet. 

Mishongnovi  as  it  stands  to-day  is,  according  to  the  researches 
of  Mindeleff,*  of  long  and  slow  growth,  the  oldest  portion,  on  the  east 
side,  surrounding  a  fairly  regular  court,  containing  a  kiva.  To  this 
have  been  made  two  other  additions,  surrounding  long  and  somewhat 
irregular  courts  which  open  on  the  south.  The  north  side  of  the  vil- 
lage is  thus  formed  by  the  comparatively  regular  high  wall  of  the  rear 
sides  of  houses  of  three  stories,  and  not  as  a  rule  pierced  by  open- 
ings. In  front  of  this  house  row  there  are  the  three  courts,  sur- 
rounded by  the  first  terrace  of  the  houses,  which  rise  up  generally  to 
a  height  of  three  stories.  The  center  court  is  long,  narrow  and  almost 
rectangular.     Near  the  center  and  a  little  towards  the  east  side  of  this 

•"  A  Study  o(  Pueblo  Arcliiteclure,"  bjr  Victor  Mimlclctf.  Annual  Ke|iort  of  th«  Burea«  M 
KthnoioK\.ifKi6-iVi7.  11.66. 
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court  is  the  Bahokl*  nnd  the  shrine  of  Tiw65appavi.  f  The  6rst  (si^e  PL 
LXXIX)  Is  a  smalt  rectangular  structure  about  two  ket  high^  made  of 
courses  of  stone  and  open  at  the  ttpper  eastern  side,  Its  summit  iB  | 
occupied  by  a  Rat  sandstone  sla'h.  In  this  court  are  enitcted  the 
public  performances  of  the  Snake  and  Antelope  priests  on  the  eighth 
and  ninth  days,  when  this  shrine  plays  a  small  part  in  the  rites* 

Mishongnovi  has  the  appearance  of  being  old,  and  a  carefuJ  exam- 
inatioD  of  the  interior  of  the  houseSj  up  to  a  few  years  ago,  would  not 
have  revealed  much  that  is  of  white  origin*  In  fact  the  people  of  this 
vitlEtge,  as  a  whole,  are  probably  more  conservative  than  those  of  any 
other  Hopi  pueblo,  unless  Shongopavi  be  excepted.  This  fact  add» 
considerable  interest  to  the  character  of  the  inhabitants,  for  when  a 
conservative  Indian  manifests  friendship  it  may  be  depended  upon 
that  the  desire  for  personal  gain  has,  as  a  rule^  not  been  his  sole 
incentive* 

THE   KIVAS   USED   BY   THE   SNAKE    AND   ANTELOPE 

FRATERNITIES. 


The  two  kivas  or  undergrounc!  chambers  occupied  by  the  Snake 
and  Antelope  Fraternities  for  their  secret  mysteries  were,  respectively, 
those  of  the  Wowochim  (Adult's)  and  Ahl  (Horn)  Societies;  hence- 
forth in  this  paper  they  will  be  called  the  Snake  and  Antelope  kivas. 
Both  lie  outside  the  limits  of  the  village  on  the  southeast  side,  occu- 
pying a  position  just  as  the  mesa  begins  to  slope  down  toward 
the  first  terrace  (see  PI.  LXXX,  a).  As  a  consequence  of  their 
position  the  outer  walls  and  a  portion  of  the  end  walls  of  both  kivas 
are  almost  entirely  exposed,  being  built  up  from  the  sloping  side  of 
the  hill.  The  lower  portion  of  both  outer  walls  is  now,  however, 
partially  covered  by  refuse,  as  this  side  of  the  village  is  a  favorite 
dumping  ground  for  the  refuse  of  the  streets.  The  exposed  walls  are 
roughly  built,  the  lower  half  being  of  a  double  course  of  undressed 
stones  with  the  remainder  of  the  wall  of  a  single  course.  At  no  place 
in  any  of  the  exposed  walls  is  there  evidence  of  careful  masonry  or 
plaster.  The  two  kivas  are  separated  from  each  other  by  an  interval 
of  a  few  feet,  this  being  occupied  by  one  of  the  trails.  The  fact  that 
the  orientation  of  Hopi  kivas  is  largely  a  matter  of  convenience  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  position  of  these  two — that  of  the  Snake  kiva 

*The  Baliuki  i>  ^aiU  In  he  owned  by  the  B.i<ki  NRaniu  (Watcrliouse  Clan),  represented  in 
fhi»  ceremony  print  ipalh  l>y  Sikanakpu.     But  others  aUo  deposit  prayer  offerings  in  this  shrine. 

tThis  shrine  it  conirtijled  by  the  Katcina  Nflantu  (Katcina  Clan).  The  Katcina  chief  of 
Miyhongnovi  i<t  at  pre<ieiii  Luniaiihilikuiua.  who  also  participated  in  the  cercnionv. 


.M     I.  ■••>.    \    1.»  iMiii|i.l«.;    I     '•H'Ul'jMt   •nUlMljM   'illjif   nlti'V 
•   1!   i  ^». //•  v.'.%\v  \»\\N«  \\  Jill  <«!  !»vii#ii» -»i  bi»i;  .i /••.'Pj/ki.'iil^ 


PL  LXXIX.    SHMiHt  or  BUNOKU 


Thlf  Uttic  ttnicture  occupies  i  prnmlnent  pen  it  ion  in  the  lii^e  plaia  qI 
Mishongnovip  ^nd  ii  owned  by  the  BaikiHumtt  iWitcr  Ifause  CUn),  which  (i  rep* 
rearmed  In  th«  Antelope -StiAkc  ceremonjf  b^  Sikaxiakpu.  Oth«r  cUn»  b^ve 
deposited  prayer  uff«riiigi  m  the  ibnoe. 
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Pu    UCXX,      AUTELOPt^SMAMC   KlVAV 


A*  Tliit  vievr  iligwv  the  eattern  or  retjiinln^  wilt  of  the  two  kivai*  hitih  up 
Injm  ttie  tide  uf  ilie  meia. 

^,  Iti  i1i«  foreground  the  Anidopc  kiva,  showing  the  Snake  it4i/ri  in  putitiart 
Ui  the  m»t  of  Ute  kiv^a  hatd»way« 
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Pu  LXXXI.    THt  ANTtU>ra  KlVA. 


The  view  it  taken  from  the  north  end  of  the  kiva  looking  to  th«  toudi  towtrd 
the  raised  or  spectator!*  platform  in  the  kiva.  « 

The  absence  of  a  banquette  will  be  noticed  in  the  main  floor  of  Che  klvn. 
The  fireplace  may  be  seen  in  the  center  of  the  floor  just  under  the  hatchway 

of  the  kiva. 
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having  its  long  diameter  to  the  southeast,  while  that  of  the  Antelope 
kiva'is  west  of  south.  There. is  a  still  greater  discrepancy  in  the 
orientation  of  these  two  kivas,  as  the  Snake  kiva  faces  southeast, 
while  the  Antelope  kiva  faces  the  southwest.  Inasmuch,  however,  as 
the  Hopi  south  is  rather  southeast,  it  would  be  proper  to  say  that  the 
Snake  kiva  faces  nearly  east  and  that  the  Antelope  kiva  faces  nearly 
west:  these  and  their  related  terms  will  consequently  be  used  in  any 
reference  which  may  be  made  to  direction  when  speaking  of  either  kiva. 

The  exterior  of  tlie  roof  (see  PI.  LXXX,  S)  of  both  kivas  is 
approximately  the  same,  each  having  a  hatchway  near  the  center 
about  eight  feet  square  and  about  sixteen  inches  at  its  highest  part, 
sloping  gently  to  a  height  of  eight  inches  at  the  opposite  side.  The 
hatches  are  of  thin  slabs  of  sandstone,  the  interspaces  being  filled 
with  plaster.  The  limits  of  both  kivas  are  indicated  by  means  of 
stones — a  single  course  of  the  Antelope  kiva  and  an  irregular  course 
for  the  Snake  kiva,  varying  from  two  to  four  stones  in  height.  There 
.  are  many  points  of  difference  in  the  interiors  of  the  two  kivas.  The 
main  floor  of  the  Snake  kiva  where  rites  are  performed  consists  of 
thirteen  hewn  planks  fourteen  inches  wide.  At  the  south  end  this  is 
surmounted  by  a  banquette  of  stone  a  foot  and  a  half  high.  Opposite 
this  and  in  the  center  of  the  kiva  is  the  sunken  fire  hearth,  rectangu* 
lar  in  shape  and  surrounded  by  a  single  course  of  flat  stones.  At  the 
north  end  is  the  raised  platform,  the  spectators'  position  of  the  kiva. 
This  is  of  large,  irregularly  squared,  rough  hewn  stones.  Here  the 
non-active  members  sit  and  lounge  or  work  during  ceremonial  days, 
and  here  the  members  eat  on  those  days  when  fasting  is  not  pre- 
scribed. The  walls  of  the  kiva  are  coated  with  reddish  yellow  clay,. 
which  in  the  northeast  corner  had  become  detached  and  exposed  the 
blackened  courses  of  stone  which  were  much  evener  and  more  regular 
than  those  exposed  on  the  outside.  About  half  way  on  the  east,  south 
and  west  walls  are,  respectively,  one,  two  and  three  deep  rectangular 
recesses  about  ten  inches  in  width.  Yhese  serve  as  receptacles  for 
various  small  objects,  such  as  moccasins,  paints,  cotton,  feather 
boxes,  etc. 

Both  the  main  floor  and  the  platform  of  the  Antelope  kiva  is  of 
stone  (see  PI.  LXXXI).  The  banquette  extends  along  the  entire 
northern  end,  and  on  the  west  side  for  a  distance  of  three  feet.  It  is 
about  sixteen  inches  in  height  and  is  plastered.  This  kiVa  has  a 
single  recess  in  the  west,  north  and  east  walls.  There  is  no  mural 
decoration  in  either  kiva,  but  in  the  Antelope  kiva  each  of  the  seven 
rafters  have  on  the  under  surface  four  sets  of  four  broad  parallel 
white  lines;  the  rafter  on  the  north  end  has  an  additional  set  of  lines. 
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TIME  AND  DURATION  OF  THE  CEREMONY* 


The  ceremanies  of  the  Snake  and  Antelope  Fraternities  are  cele- 
bnteil  simultaneously  every  other  year  in  five  of  the  Hopi  viUagtis^ 
vi£,:  Walpit  Mishongnovi,  Shipaulovi,  Shongopavi  and  Oraibi. 
The  celebrations  at  Watpi  and  Mishongnovi  occur  during  odd  years, 
while  those  of  the  other  three  villages  occur  in  even  years.  Thus 
duftng  1901  the  cerennonies  were  performed  at  Walpi  and  Mishoni;- 
novi^  This  year  they  will  be  given  at  Shipaulovi,  Shongopavi  and 
Oraibi. 

An  examination  ot  all  available  dates  of  the  Snake -Antelope 
pvrlarmances  rt^veals  st^veral  points  of  interest.  Firsts  it  may  b^r 
noted  that  without  exception  the  entire  nine  days  fall  within  our 
month  of  August  and  that  the  maximum  variation  for  the  five  vil~ 
lages  durintf  performances  extending  over  a  period  of  ten  yeatE  is 
ten  days,  the  earliest  day  being  that  (or  the  Walpi  performance  in 
1893,  August  14,  while  the  latest  day  is  August  24,  1894,  at  (Shongo* 
povi  and)  Walpi  and  1901  at  Walpi,  it  may  also  be  noted  that  the 
days  of  the  celebration  never  coincide  for  any  of  the  villages  in  the 
same  year.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  apparent,  inasmuch  as»  so  far 
as  is  known,  there  is  no  co5peration  between  the  prtesis  of  one  village 
and  those  of  another.  Indeed^  it  is  not  known  that  the  Snake  prie*ili», 
for  example,  ever  visit  the  Snake  kiva  of  another  village  during  their 
performance. 

What  determines  the  exact  date  of  the  beginning  of  the  ceremony 
has  never  yet  been  satisfactorily  explained.  The  principal  thing 
seems  to  be  the  condition  of  the  crops.  Much  questioning  this  year 
at  Mishongnovi  did  not  throw  much  light  on  tlie  subject.  Our  inform- 
ant, Shakhungwa,  the  village  Ceremonial  Crier,  and  others,  insisted 
that  the  Mishongnovi  performance  ordinarily  was  announced  on  the 
fourth  day  following  the  last  day  of  the  Ninian  or  farewell  ceremony  at 
Shipaulovi,*  although  what  relation  this  ceremony  bears  to  that  of 
the  Snakes  and  Antelopes  was  not  ascertained,  perhaps  none.  The 
Shipaulovi  Niman  ceremony  terminated  this  year  on  the  3rd  of 
August,  hence,  according  to  our  informants,  the  announcement  of  the 
Mishongnovi  performances  should  have  taken  place  on  August  7th, 
whereas,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  on  the  5th.  This  discrepancy  was 
explained  by  our  informant  declaring  that  on  the  ninth  day  of  the 
Shipaulovi  Niman  ceremony,  the  priests  of  the  Mishongnovi  Antelope 

TliiH  villak'c  alwa\«  celelirntc<<  \t%  Farewell  Kalcina  ceremony  hist  and  no  Snake  rvremonr 
ever  lake^  plaie  before  tl»K  e\cni.  which  concludes  the  Katcinn  season,  has  occurred. 
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Fratetnity  remarked  to  the  Snake  priest,  *' To-morrow  we  will  make 
bahos.*'  This  premature  beginning  of  the  ceremony  was  due  to  the 
great  drouth  which  had  long  prevailed,  and  as  consequently  the 
melons  and  torn  were  drying  up,  it  was  decided  to  begin  the  great 
rain  ceremonies  at  once,  and  so  the  preliminary  ceremony  of  baho 
making  {Ba-hola-wu)  was  performed  on  the  following  night* 
August  4th.* 

The  dates  of  the  days  of  the  ceremonies  with  their  names  are  as 
follows: 

Ninth  day  (Shipaulovi  Niman.) 

Ba-h6-la'wu  (baho  making). 

Ting-apngvu  or  Cha-i-la-ang-wu  (announcement). 

Sh(ish-ta-la  (first  day).^ 

LOsh-ta-la  (second  d^y). 

Ba-yfsh-ta-la  (third  day). 

Na-ld)sh-ta-la  (fourth  day). 

Shush-ta-Ia  (first  day). 

LOsh-ta-la  (second  day). 

Ba-yfsh-ta-la  (third  day). 

NalOsh-ta-la  (fourth  day),  yungya  (going  in), 

Shi'ish-ta-la  (first  day). 

LOsh-ta-la  (second  day). 

Ba-yfsh-ta-la  (third  day). 

Na-lOsh-ta-la  (fourth  day). 

Shush-ka-hi-mu  (once  not  anything). 

Ko-mok-to-tak-ya  (wood  providing  day). 

To-t6k-ya  (food  providing  day). 

Tik-i-vc  (dancing  day),  or  Pikamnovi  (pikami  eating), 

O-vdk-ni-va  (jollification  day). 

LOsh-ta-la  (second  day). 

Ba-yfsh-ta-Ia  (third  day). 

Na-lOsh-ta-la  (fourth  day). 
The  occurrence  of  groups  of  four  days  in  this  list  is  very  ttriking. 
Thus  there  are  two  groups  of  four  days  each  before  the  yungya  or 
assembly  day,  then  two  groups  of  four  days  of  ceremony,  and  finally 
four  days  following  the  public  performance,  which  are  devoted  to 
merry  making,  chiefly  among  the  younger  people.'    Nor  should  the 

*On  one  occasion  the  Oraibi  Snake  prietil  |irocraitlinaied  loo  lonv  with  lh«  beg innlnc  of  lh« 
Snake  ceremony,  a»  the  inhabilanU  lliouKht.  It  w9h  very  dry  and  the  watermelonii.  ndonii,  tic., 
had  matured  very  Klowly,  which  the  Snake  prient  gave  an  a  reanon  (or  hi*  delaying.  Con»iderabl« 
uneasinekt  and  diK^atinlaction  wan  mani(e»ted  in  the  villaKC  and  prennure  was  broufht  to  bear  ott 
the  Snake  prie»t  to  hapten  bin  ceremony.  The  |»eople  naid  their  crop  was  drying  up  and  th«y 
wanted  rain. 
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four  days  which  are  supposed  to  intervene  between  Tmg<apngvu  and 
(he  last  day  of  the  Nimnn  be  overlooked.     The  ceremonies  may  thusj 
Ue  said  to  extend  ovvr  a  period  of  twenty- four  days,  or  six  groups  of  i 
four  days  each. 

Bakolawi;  (Bako  Making),  August  4. 

This  prelkminary  ceremony  of  Baho  making  took  pbce  on  August ' 
4th,  the  day  followiof^  the  ninth  day  of  the  Shipaulovi  Ntman  cere- 
mony and  eight  days  lief  ore  thr  beginning  ov  yungya  of  the  Snake  and 
Antelope  cercmoniiJS  proper.  The  irregularity  in  time  has  already 
l>een  noted  with  the  reason.  The  observance  of  the  ceremony  was 
not  possible  but  from  various  priests  including  Lomanakshu  and 
Polihungwa  the  following  information  was  obtained:  Towards  evening 
of  that  day  each  of  the  two  leading  priests*  made  four  nakwakwosis 
which  were  stainvd  red  and  one  pu/ta  (foad).t  These  they  took  in 
the  evening  to  the  honse  of  Shakhungwa  whose  duty  it  is  to  announce 
all  religious  ceremonies.  Here  they  consecrated  these  prayer  olier* 
ings  by  smoking  over  them  and  sprinkling  corn  meal  on  them.  This 
consecration  of  tht'  lialios^  according  to  Homiwushyoma,  was  a  prayer 
to  the  yellow  clouds  of  the  norths  the  blue  cionds  of  the  west,  the  red 
clouds  of  the  sotith  and  the  white  clouds  of  the  east  to  come  quickly 
and  bring  rain  so  that  * '  we  may  have  corn  for  our  children ;  and  when 
they  have  had  enough,  that  we  may  have  corn  for  ourselves^  and  that 
tht'  ni4'ii  who  are  to  hunt  snakes  for  use  in  the  ceremony  may  be  brave 
and  strong." 

The  crier  also  participates  in  this  consecration  ceremony,  and  he 
was  on  this  occasion  instructed  to  announce  on  the  next  morning  the 
oncoming  ceremony.  The  prayer  offerings  are  lying  on  a  tray  with 
some  corn  meal  and  remain  in  his  house  for  use  on  the  next  morning. 
After  the  short  ceremony  the  two  priests  return  to  their  respective 
homes. 

PARTICIPANTS. 

In  the  following  two  lists  are  given  the  names  and  clan  relation- 
ship of  those  who  participated  in  the  Mishongnovi  ceremonies  of 
1901: 

SNAKK     FKATHRMTV,    or     T(  lA-WlNVIMKYAMr. 

1.  Lo-man'-ak-shu,  chief  priest,  Tata  (Snake)  clan. 

2.  Na-kwa'-yesh-wa,   7'cua  (Snake)  clan. 

3.  Ho-pO'-onga,   Tcua  (Snake)  clan. 

^Sliiikliunfrwa  iii»ial!>  that  he  also  made  some  prayer  otferiiiKK,  but  Nalcshu  and  Polihungwa 
ln<>i«t  that  he  did  not. 

tThis  feather  otIerinK  i>  al^o  called  piihtavt  Iruad  leaver  or  road  marker),  but  this  name 
»eem«>  to  he  more  apiilied  alter  it  ha»  Iktii  deposited,  to  tuark  out  and  to  repreifnt  a  road. 
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4.  QO'tch-hu-ya-o-ma,  hhawu  (Coyote)  clan. 

5.  Ho-mi'-wush-yo-ma,  Kwahu  (Eagle)  clan. 

6.  Chosh-nim'-ti-wa,  Kwahu  (Eagle)  clan, 

7.  Lo-ma'-kui-wa,  Piqosha  and  Choro  (Head-burden  band  and 
Bluebird)  clan. 

8.  U'-yi-i-ina»  Kwahu  (Eagle)  clan. 

9.  To-ben-yak'-i-o-ma,  Pihkash  (Young  Corn  Ear)  clan. 

10.  A-to'-ko,  Pihkash  (Young  Corn  Ear)  clan. 

11.  Ho-mi'-si-i-ma,  Karro  (Parrot)  clan. 
J                       12.  Kwa'-wi-o-ma,  AVirr^  (Parrot)  clan. 

,  13.  Na-kwa'-hung-wa,  Ba f hi  (WAter  House)  clan. 

14.  Yu'-shi-i-ma,  Tawa  (Sun)  clan. 

15.  Si-kdn-flak-yo-ma,  Piqosha  (Head-burden  band)  clan. 

16.  So-s6fi-ki-\va,  Kwahu  (Eagle)  clan. 

17.  Na-kwa'-ven-ti-wa,  Piqosha  (Head-burden  band)  clan. 

18.  Ri-ya-o-ma,  Katcina  (Katcina)  clan. 

19.  Ho'ini'-yam-ti-wa,  Atf/// (Forehead)  clan. 

20.  Ki-wan'-yosh-i-a,  Honani  (Badger)  clan. 

ANTKLOl'K    FKATKKNITY,    OK    TC6B-WIWIMKYAMV. 

1.  Pol-i'-hung-wa,  chief  priest,  Honawuu  (Bear)  clan, 

2.  Shak-vcnt-i-wa,  assistant  priest,  Honawuu  (Bear)  clan. 

3.  La-ta'-ya,  Honawuu  (Bear)  clan. 

4.  Si-kV-ya-o-ma,  Honawuu  (Bear)  clan. 

5.  Shit-ko,  Honatvuu  (Bear)  clan. 

6.  Tal-a'-wih-pi-ma,  Honawuu  (Bear)  clan. 

7.  Ba'-ta-la  Honawuu  (Bear)  clan. 
S.  QO-ma'-lets-ti-wa,  Honawuu  (Bear)  clan. 
9.  QO-ma'-ho-i-ni-wa,  Kwahu  (Eagle)  clan. 

10.  Ho-nan'-shu-ru,  Kwahu  (Eagle)  clan. 

11.  Nap'-hoi-ni-wa,  Kwahu  (Eagle)  clan. 

12.  Hon'-shu-ru,  A>^<i//»  (Eagle)  clan. 

13.  Shak'-hung-wa,  Kokop  (Wood)  and  Tifvu  (Fire)  clans. 

14.  Ta-wa'-hung-wa,  Si-kah-fa-ya  (Yellow  Fox)  clan. 

15.  Si'-kang-pu,  Pihkash  (Young  Corn  Ear)  clan. 

16.  Lo-ma'-\vung-yai,  Pihkash  (Young  Corn  Ear)  clan. 

17.  Lo-ma'-shih-kui-\va,  Ang-wusha  (Crow),    Katcina  (Katcin) 
t  and  Cooyoko  (Cooyoko)  clans. 

iH.  Na-murss'-ti-wa,  ^a/>^/  (Water  House)  and  O/wnfie^arw  (Cloud) 

clans. 

19.  Si-ka'-nak-pu,   Baiki   (Water  House)  and  Omawmm  (Cloud) 

clans. 
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lo.     Nu'^wa^wa^  Batang-a  (Squash)  clan. 

a  u     K  as  !i  n  i  m  k  a ,  H&natitu  u  ( Bear)  c  I  an »  A  n  te  1  o  pe  mana. 

23,     TafamOsi,  Karr&  (Parrot)  clan^      ' 

TiwCAPNGvu  (Anhouncemknt),  August  5* 


t 


On  this  morning  Sliakhungwa,  who  is  the  Chaikmongwi  or  Cner 

Chief,*  at  sunrise  ascended  the  roof  of  the  ancestral  home  of  the 
Kohkang  Bamu  (SpiiJer  clan)  and  made  the  formal  annoimccmunt 
of  the  approaching  ceremony  after  having  sprinkltrd  cornmt-al  to  the 
rising  sun.     His  speech  was  in  substance  as  follows; 

Shuhkop  talaat  ahpik  imaTcOtcOpt^  Tcutcut  kukinaniwani  yungni« 
Pa!  ocmawhtu  nananiwok  kukniwak  puu  ang  pao  itamui  hoyoyoikni 
puti  itah  klhut  omi  Ok  in  I  puu  ang  pao  yoyoknayanL  Puu  uyi,  kawai  uyi^ 
melon  uyii  mori  uyi,  hatik  uyi^  tawiya,  p6c0vt,  puu  sipala  panianLlitija, 
Puu  chachayom  angnOnOsbanL^  puu  i)6yanL  Puu  tuwat  itani  wuvvuyu* 
kamUi  yuniatu,  namatu,  mamantu  ang  tuwat  n5nAKhani  puu  56yayLv, 
Pam  ang  tukvsini  puu  kiam  ooyani,  Puu  ahpi  put  nitkaikahkango 
nonowakahkang  yushni.  Puu  momoyam,  mamantu  pumua  shuiin 
notkolalawani,  Puu  itam  angwubaktint.  Puu  wuwuyiwishnt,  wuh* 
taktinl,  wuhtihaskitini^,  Owi  iiam  yan  hakam  ton^tyaol<ahtcaiigo, 
hdhlaikahkangQ^  pa&a  talaat  aahoyoyoikani*      Fai  yanni* 

A  free  rendering  of  this  is  as  follows^ 

Sixteen  days  and  then  these  Antelopes  and  Snakes  wtH  ;irisL-  and 
assemble.  Then  you  clouds  from  the  different  world  quarters  arise 
and  come  drawing  this  way.  Having  come  over  our  houses  come 
and  rain  (on  us).     Then  the  corn,  watermelon   plants,  melon  plants, 

bean  plants, plants,  gourd  plants,  thu  wheat  and  the  peaches 

will  thrive.  Then  the  children  will  eat  and  be  filled.  And  then  we 
too,  the  older  ones,  the  mothers,  the  fathers,  the  maidens  will  eat  and 
be  filled.  And  then  when  that  (the  crop)  is  matured  we  shall  put  it 
into  the  houses;  after  which  we  shall  make  food  of  it  and  live  of  it. 
And  the  women  and  maidens  shall  be  fruitful  and  we  shall  increase. 
We  shall  live  long,  become  old  men  and  old  women. 

Yes,  thus  we  are  watching,  waiting,  are  happy  drawing  near  that 
number  of  days.     Yes,  thus  be  it.t 

After  having  concluded  this  speech  the  crier  takes  the  tray  with 
the  prayer  offerings,  descends  the  mesa  on  thu  west  side  and  goes  to 

*Shakhuni;wa  inlierited  liii  pobition  of  religious  Crier  Chief  from  hiti  uncle,  i.  ^.,  Win  nio(her'i» 
brother,  on  hii  death,  inasmuch  as  hi»  own  brother  had  died  a  few  yeatit  at;o. 

tThe  crier  is  a  comparatively  younf;  man,  and  when  he  dictated  thih  speech  he  said  that,  as 
Ihe  announcementk  for  other  ccremoiiioH  were  in  many  ref*pectK  \ery  similar,  he  sometimes  i;ot 
somewhat  confused  and  frankly  admitted  that  he  wab  nut  sure  whether  he  had  it  exactly  the  way 
hit  predecessors  had  had  it. 
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Smrine  at  Toreva. 
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Smrine  at  Toreva. 


Pii  UUOCll.   Shimni  at  Tomva. 


At  the  foot  of  a  large  rock  which  extends  on  the  north  tide  of  tht  tpriag  and 
projects  above  the  water,  may  be  seen  remnants  of  prayer-offerings  deposited  at 
tlie  time  of  the  baho-making  ceremony,  preliminary  to.  and  eiglit  days  before  the 
opening  of  the  Antelofte-Snake  ceremonies. 
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Pl.  UXXXIII.    Intirior  Of  THI  Snaki  Kiva. 


a.  Tlie  masks  and  other  objects  used  in  previous  ceremoiiies  luiv«  oot  fit 
been  removed  from  the  kiva. 

Occupying  a  place  on  the  floor  of  the  kiva  are  the  bags  oontaliiing  make 
whips  and  otlier  objects  of  paraphernalia  to  be  used  during  the  ceremoQies. 

d.  A  wooden  box  and  eartlienware  vessel  for  the  reception  of  the  makes 
captured  during  tlie  early  days  of  the  snake  hunts. 
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the  large  spring,  Toriva,  where  he  places  the  red  nKkwakwotit,  which 
are  fastened  to  two  short  sticks,  under  a  rock  on  the  north  tide  of  the 
spring,  sprinkling  some  meal  on  them  (see  PI.  LXXXII),  He  then 
sprinkles  a  meal  line  from  this  place  to  and  up  the  entrance  of  the 
spring  and  for  a  distance  along  the  trail  that  he  came.  On  thit  trail 
he  then  places,  a  short  distance  apart,  the  two  pHhiis  (roads  or 
road  markers),  whereupon  he  returns  to  the  village. 

Nothing  more  is  done  after  this  pertaining  to  the  ceremony  until 
the  first  ceremonial  day,  which  is  eight  days  later. 

First  Dav  (Yungya,  Assembly  Day),  August  13. 

At  daylireak  on  the  morning  of  this  day  Lomanakshu  and  Poli- 
hungwa,  chief  priests  respectively  of  the  Snake  and  Antelope  Frater- 
nities, placed  upright  in  the  straw  matting  of  the  kiva  hatchway  their 
natsis  (see  PL  LXXX,  b).  These  consist  really  of  a  icu  wuwakfi 
(snake  whip),  which  is  formed  of  a  shaft  of  wood  about  nine  inches  long* 
painted  red,  and  to  which  are  fastened  tw6  long  eagle  tail-feathers  by 
means  of  many  wrappings  of  a  buckskin  thong.  At  the  ends  of  the 
enisle  feathers  are  attached  by  means  of  a  cotton  string,  about  three 
inches  in  length,  an  eagle  breath  feather.  The  natsis  were  apparently 
alike  in  every  detail.  At  the  same  time  that  the  Snake  priest  brought 
his  natsi  to  the  kiva  he  also  carried  an  old  flour  sack  containing  snake 
whi])s  which  he  deposited  back  of  the  fireplace  on  the* kiva  floor  juitt' 
over  the  sipapu  (see  Pi.  LXXXIII).  The  whips  were  removed  from 
the  sack  and  placed  oil  top  of  it,  when  the  priest  sprinkled  them  with 
sacred  nual  from  a  Havasupai  plaque,  which  he  had  brought  in 
with  him,  and  which  he  now  placed  on  the  floor  in  froxit  of  the  whips. 
Several  ordinary  tobacco  pipes  of  native  make  had  also  been  brought 
in  and  were  placed  near  the  fireplace  together  with  a  cotton  bag  of 
native  tobacco.  Those  in  the  kiva  then  left  for  their  fields  and 
throughout  the  day  the  Snake  kiva  was  deserted  until  seven  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  when  Lomanakshu  returned,  removed  his  moccasins, 
shirt  and  trousers  and  seated  himself  by  the  fireplace  and  indulged 
in  silent  smoking.     All  remained  in  the  kiva  during  the  night. 

The  Antelope  priest  had  also  brought  with  him  early  on  this 
morning  from  his  house,  in  addition  to  his  natsi^  two  Antelope 
tiponies  in  an  old  flour  sack  and  an  extra  natsi  or  snake  whip.  He 
also  brought  pipes  and  a  sack  of  native  tobacco.  After  haying  placed 
in  position  the  natsi  he  entered  the  kiva  and  removed  the  tiponies  from 
the  sack  and  placed  them  upon  the  banquette,  their  wide  base  turned 
toward  the  wall  of  the  kiva;  the  reserve  natsi  or  snake  whip  he  placed 
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t>y  their  side.     From  an  old  Oraibi  tray  which  he  also  brQUght  he  { 
took  a  pinch  of  meal  and  sprinkled  over  the  /i/iprtt^s  four  times,  utter-  | 
ing  a  silent  prayer     The  tray  was,  then  placetl  by  the  side  and  to  the  ' 
left  of   the   iip^nks.     He  then   indulged  in  a  silent  ceremonial  smoke 
for  a  period  of  several  minutes,  whereupon   he   K  ft   the   kiva  for  his 
6eLdp     The  kiva  was  practically  deserted  througliout  the  day  until  hisf  ' 
return  in  the  evenings  when   he  was   visited   by  the  Snake  priest  and 
with    him    engaged    in    fraternal    smoking.      The    Antelope    priest 
remained  in  the  kiva  this  night  alone. 

During  the  afternoon,  clay  which  had  been  brought  by  QStcwaisi 
(the  mother  of  Lomanakshu)  was  taken  into  each  of  the.  kivas  and  the 
holes  and  crevices  were  stopped  up  by  yotcwaisi  in  the  Snake  kiva. 
Special  pains  were  taken  to  plaster  over  every  crcvioe  and  chink^  in 
arder  that  should  one  of  the  snakes  escape  from  the  bags  or  recep- 
tacles it  could  the  more  readily  be  fonnd,  a  precaution  w^hich  proved' 
to  be  of  practical  valut*  when  later  on  several  reptiles  did  escape 
from  the  buckskin  bags* 

SECOND  Day  (Shushtala,  Fikst  Dav),  August  14. 

Oz;  inquiry  it  was  teamed  that  the  two  natsU  had  not  been 
removed  during  the  night  and  were  in  their  position  consequently 
when  the  kivas  werf-  visited  at  half- past  six  o'clock  on  this  morning;, 
where  they  are  left  after  this  day  and  night.  At  this  time  the  kivas 
were  entirely  deserted  and  it  was  later  ascertained  that  the  chief 
priests  were  in  their  fields.  A  pile  of  firewood  was  noticed  outside 
of  the  Antelope  kiva.  About  an  hour  later  Sikanakpu  entered  the 
Antelope  kiva  and  smoked.  Presently  four  boys  approached  with 
bowls  of  food,  consisting  of  green-corn  stew,  comiwiki^  etc.,  remain- 
ing outside  at  the  hatch  leading  into  the  kiva,  when  Sikanakpu  came 
up  and  received  the  food  from  them,  whereupon  the  boys  followed 
him  into  the  kiva  and  sitting  on  sheepskins  they  made  their  morning 
meal  sitting  on  the  west  side  of  the  banquette.  During  the  meal  the 
old  man  talked  to  the  boys,  who  seemed  to  enjoy  the  meal  not  a  little. 
It  was  noticed  that  the  heads  of  the  boys  had  just  been  washed  in 
yucca  suds,  and  it  was  also  noticed  on  walking  through  the  village 
that  there  were  many  freshly-washed  heras  on  this  morning.  The 
same  thing  was  noticed  on  the  previous  morning. 

At  about  half-past  eight  o'clock  Lomanakshu  entered  the  Snake 
kiva  alone,  bringing  with  him  native  bread  and  a  pail  of  water. 
Sitting  upon  the  platform  he  began  eating,  when,  shortly  after,  Nak- 
wayeshwa  and  Choshnimtiwa  entered,  also  bringing  with  them   food. 
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Pu  LXXXtv.   CoNscciuTioN  or  Bahm. 


a.  Polihungwa   coniecrating   the   bahot    beiore    they  are   delivered   to 
Lomdnakshu. 

b.  Polihungwa  addressing  Lominakshu  at  the  time  of  the  delivery  of  the 

bahos. 
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After  all  had  partaken  of  breakfast  they  removed  their  clothing,  and 
seating  themselves  in  a  circle  about  the  fireplace  they  engaged  int 
silent  ceremonial  smoking. 

After  the  boys  in  the  Antelope  kiva  h&d  finished  their  breakfast 
they  were  addressed  by  old  Homiyamtiwa,  whereupon  they  left  the 
kiva  and  did  not  return  until  the  time  for  the  noonday  meal,  when 
they  again  brought  food  and  ate  as  before,  the  sam?  performance  being 
repeated  at  night,  by  which  time  they  were  joined  by  additional 
comrades. 

At  about  ten  o'clock  Lomanakshu  left  the  kiva  and  Koon 
returned  with  his  plume  box.  He  seated  himself  on  the  west  side  of 
the  floor  of  the  kiva,  disrobed  and  let  down  his  hair.  Opening  the 
plume  box  he  began  making  nakwakwosis.  These  consisted  of  a 
short  cotton  string  about  three  inches  long  with  a  breath  feather 
attached.  After  he  had  made  four  the  plume  box  was  wrapped  up 
and  suspended  from  a  peg  on  the  wall.  He  then  opencnl  a  sack  of 
ri*d  paint  (r//A/)  and  stained  the  nakwakwosis,  including  the  feathers, 
red,  whereupon  he  spat  into  his  hands  and  by  rubbing,  removed  the 
red  paint  from  his  hands  upon  his  face  and  arms.  He  then  placed 
the  nakwakwosis  on  the  meal  tray  with  the  feathers  hanging  over  the 
sides  of  the  tray  lying  just  in  front  of  the  snake  whips,  which  he  then 
carried  up  by  the  side  of  the  fireplace.  Filling  a  pipe  with  native 
tobacco  and  lighting  it  he  took  the  tray  in  his  left  hand  and  smoked  into 
it  and  over  the  nakwakwosis  four  times.  He  placed  the  tray  on  the 
floor  near  the  fireplace  and  finished  smoking.  Hereupon  Choshnim- 
tiwa  K'ft  the  kiva  and  soon  returned  with  some  yucca  leaves  and  a 
hunch  of  cedar  bark.  He  shredded  the  cedar  bark  and  gathered  together 
a  long  roll  of  it,  about  twenty  inches  in  If'sgth  and  about  one  inch  in 
diameter,  which  he  wrapped  with  one  of  the  yucca  leaves  and  placed  it 
near  the  fireplace.  Lomanakshu  th;;n  handed  a  nakwakwosi  to  each 
one  of  the  three  men  present  who  responded  *'^kwakwar  (thanks)  and 
tied  the  nakwakwosi  in  their  hair.* 

Lomanakshu  then  left  the  Snake  kiva  and  entered  the  Antelope 
kiva,  where  Polihungwa  had  been  making  the  same  nuinber  of 
nakwakwosis,  and  one  uncolored  pu/iu.  The  two  chief  priests  Sat 
down  side  by  side  (see  Pi.  LXXXIV)  near  the  fireplace,  Polihungwa 
lighting  a  pipe  and  after  a  few  puffs  handing  it  to  Lomanakshu,  l)oth 
then  smoking  silently  and  exchanging  occasional  terms  of  relation- 
ship. After  this  had  continued  for  some  time  Polihungwa  addressed 
Lomanakshu  at  some  length  and  gave  the  four  nakwakwosis  to  him,  ' 

•TliK  feather  in  railed  makn-atta  ifrom  mtttmimti,  wiiih,  want,  desire,  iirajr)  and  b  worn  by 
every  |»«rti(-i|>ant  of  any  kiva  ceremony.  It  usually  cnnMiMnof  a  Kinf  le  naiall  eagle  feather,  •lihoavi* 
there  are  exreiiiiunn.  an  in  the  ra%c  of  the  Mau/rantu,  who  uoed  two  niiarrowhawk  feathers. 
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who  placed  h  in  the  corner  of  His  blankets  Polihungwa  then  took  a 
h&Eidful  of  meal  and  gave  it  to  Lomanakshu,  who  placed  it  nUo  in 
the  corner  of  his  blanket  and  thi^n  addressed  Polihungwa  in  a  length/ 
speech. 

Polihungwa  said  to  l#omanakshit  in  substance;  this: 

Pim  I'lma  hahlailcahka  Aok^olcahlca  angnlnkwushani.  Pal  hikam 
shilkhakam  teuat  nmi  nimaCaktaqQ,  piiu  tlma  aon^nawaknaq5e«  Pun 
iiam  bikvsiat  pichangata  akv  ilam  y6p  hakam  pai  dkma  m6ngwacto* 
tint.  Shuwtjyokwaq^J  yan  itah  natwanga  anRhdIiiiyn  aknainkwii^haq&e 
iikangnihliq5e,  itiihtim.  Pai  «nia  yan  hakam  tondtyaokahkanga  pai 
NAhlaikahtcan  go  angnankwasliani^ 

A  free  rendering  of  which  is  as  follows: 

Now,  you  go  and  start  joyfully  and  bravely  (firmly).  And  if  you 
And  a  rattlesnake  anywhere*  pray  to  it 

And  we  poor  one^  ahalE  thus  bring  this  to  a  (happy)  conclusion 
(referring  to  the  cert-mony)*  May  it  be  raining  profusely  soon]  The 
rain  water  will  run  through  our  crops,  they  will  thrive  and  our  children 
shall  thrive**  Yea,  thus  caring  for  this  (letting  this  be  your  purpose), 
go  you  joyfully  forth. 

Lomanakshu  replies  wiih  essentially  the  same  speech  (only  using 
the  first  person  instead  of  the  second)  and  adds: 

Pai  uma  hahlaikahkango  fihookaoltahWngo  yapik  itamui  nu)iia* 
itini, 

[Yes,  you  wait  for  us  here  joyfully  and  quietly.] 

The  nakwakwosis  are  taken  by  Lomanakshu  on  the  snake  hunt 
and  deposited  by  him  at  springs  or  shrines  that  he  meets. 

Rising,  he  takes  from  the  fold  of  his  blanket  a  pinch  of  meal, 
sprinkles  it  four  times  on  the  tipotties  and  returns  to  his  own  kiva, 
where  he  places  the  nakwakwosis  and  meal  in  a  bowl  and  then 
sprinkles  meal  over  it  and  sits  down  near  the  fireplace,  where  he 
remains  silent  for  several  minutes.  He  then  lights  the  cedar  bark 
fuse  (kopichoki)^  which  had  been  prepared  by  Choshnimtiwa,  with 
which  he  lights  a  pipe,  smokes  into  the  tray  four  times,  hands  the 
pipe  to  the  Q6tchbuyaoma,  who  in  turn  passes  it  to  the  other  men, 
all  smoking  for  a  short  interval  and  exchanging  terms  of  relationship, 
and  makes  a  long  formal  speech  to  old  Homiwushyoma,  who  con- 
stantly answers  '* /^//r//tf^i,"  (all  right,  or  amen).  Homiwushyoma  then 
addresses  Lomanakshu,  the  response  being  made  as  before  by 
Lomanakshu  and  the  others  present  in  the  kiva. 

While   Lomanakshu  was   absent  in  the  Antelope   kiva    Nakwa- 

•ri»e  content  leave*  it  :iomewliai  dou!)tfuI  whether  thi*  \\\s\  claune  rcferit  to  the  children  of 
t'le  Hopi  or  b(  the  corn  (the  corn  v^x%). 
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Pu  LXXXV.    SNAKt  Hunt  or  THt  First  Okt. 


m.    Three  Snake  priests  leaving  their  village  by  the  north  trail,  each  priett 
carrying  a  digging  stick,  snake  whip  and  bag  of  meal. 

b.  Snake  priests  ascending  the  mesa  north  of  the  village  of  MitlKMifBovL 

c.  Tlie  shrine  of  Mochipapoypi»  where  appropriate  offering!  w«rt  depoaitcd 
z                          un  the  first  day's  ceremonial  hunt.    This  was  formerty  a  spring. 

X  <f.    Lomdnakshu  and  Choshnfmtiwa  digging  out  a  prairie-dog  Iu4e. 
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yeshwa  went  out  and  brought  in  a  very  old  bag  of  buffalo  bids,  wlitch 
was  deposited  near  the  dour  sack  on  which  lay  the  snake  whtpa.  On 
Lomanakshu's  return  he  emptied  the  contents  of  the  buffalo  bag, 
which  consisted  of  the  snake  kilts,  arm  bands,  ban^oleerSi  a  rattle 
similar  to  the  antelope  rattles,  and  other  objects  of  Snake  Dance  para- 
phernalia. Nakwayeshwa  took  one  of  the  small  painted  bags,  lereral 
of  which  had  been  removed  by  Lomanakshu  from  the  bag,  and  with 
red  paint  besmeared  the  face  of  Choshnimtiwa  and  then  made  a  streak 
with  his  finger  down  each  side  of  his  breast  over  the  nipples.  During 
this  time  Lomanakshu  had  carefully  examined  the  snake  bags  (some 
of  buckskin,  others  of  canvas)  and  had  selected  three  perfect  ones. 
They  varied  from  eight  to  ten  inches  in  length  and  from  four  to  six  in 
breadth,  and  on  account  of  the  long  service  which  they  had  seen,  it 
was  necessary  to  examine  them  to  see  that  they  were  in  perfect  con- 
dition, as  otherwise  the  snakes  might  make  their  escape,  a  thing 
which  is  known  to  have  happened  several  times.  He  next  selected 
three  snake  whips  and  placed  them  with  the  bags  near  the  fireplace* 
Then  he  selected  a  small  canvas  sack,  which  he  partially  filled*  with 
sacred  meal  from  the  tray,  and  deposited  it  by  the  side  of  the  snake 
whips  and  bags.  He  sat  down  by  tlie  side  of  the  fireplace  and 
released  his  hair  from  the  usual  knot  worn  by  the  men  and  began 
shaking  it  out  and  combing  it.  Nakwayeshwa  and  Lomanakshu  now 
painted  their  faces  and  breasts  in  the  manner  that  has  already  been 
described.  Chosfinimtiwa  took  his  calico  shirt  and  rolled  up  in  it 
two  cakes  of  bread  and  several  corn-husk  packets  (tofMmiki);  having 
formed  the  package  into  a  convenient  bundle,  he  passed  the  arms  of 
the  shirt  around  his  body  and  tied  them  in  front.  Lomanakshu  then 
gathered  up  three  pipes  and  some  native  tobacco,  and,  placing  them 
in  his  shirt,  made  the  same  sort  of  a  bundle,  which  he  also  fastened 
behind  him.  These  three  then  selected  a  snake  whip  and  a  bag,  and 
Lomanakshu  in  addition  the  bag  of  meal,  whereupon  they  filed  out 
from  the  kiva,  Lomanakshu  leading  the  way. 

It  should  be  noted  that  each  one  of  these  three  Snake  priests 
had,  on  arriving  at  the  kiva  that  morning,  deposited  on  the  out* 
sidif  of  the  kiva  hatch  a  long  wooden  digging  stick.  Each  one 
now  picked  up  his  own  stick  and  in  single  file  and  at  rapid  gait 
they  took  the  trail  down  on  to  the  plateau  between  Mishongnovi 
and  Shipaulovi  (see  1*1.  LXXXV,  a  and  h).  They  followed  on  to' 
the  north  of  Shipaulovi  and  there  took  the  trail  leading  up  toward 
the  summit  of  the  mesa.  About  half  way  up  this  trail  they  encoun- 
tered the  MOchikapoypi  shrine,  where,  it  is  said,  formerly  a  spring 
existed.       This,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  photograph  (PI.  LXXXV, 
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f)r  was  a  rectangular  space  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall  in  a  con- 
dition of  semi* decay.  Here  all  three  halted  and  Lomanakshu  took 
Itom  the  meal  bag  tho  nakwakwosi  which  had  been  given  him 
by  the  Antelope  priest  and  the  four  nakwakwosis  which  he  hiid 
previously  made  and  consecrated,  as  has  already  bt*en  describe*!, 
atterod  a  prayer  ovi;r  them  :ind  deposited  ihem  in  a  cleft  in  the  rocks 
in  a  corner  of  the  shrine.  Above  this  were  noticed  several  old  bahos 
deposited  during  former  ceremonies.  The  prayer  that  Lomanakshu 
Uttered  before  depositing  the  bahos  was  as  follows; 

Pai  uma  n5ngakni|  sh6?>hoyanin  iimn^omawhtu  yuyahtd  nOngakni, 
Uma  nlVngatj6e  yan  itdnatwangu  ang  um  uh  balaye  akv  angnankvvu- 
shaqde,  i  tahnatwangu  ;}tig  p6c  Iwaqtii.',  itahtu  ang  n^nOshan  L  Yan  ha  ka  m 
itanaam  ang  itamu  ayalalawaa.     Owi  uma  ttcli  nfingakni. 

[Nowt  you  emerge!  All  you  clouds  come  out  arrayed*  And 
having  come  out  and  thu!^  letting  your  rain  water  meander  through 
our  crops,  they  will  sprout  and  our  children  will  (have  something 
to)  cat.  Thus  our  fathers  have  s<,^nt  us.  Therefore,  you  come  out 
quickly*] 

Again  he  sprinkled  meal  over  them  and  handed  a  pinch  to  the 
other  two  mfUf  who  did  likewise,  wht.'n  they  resumed  their  journey 
tbward  the  top  of  the  mesa,  which  was  reached  about  twelve  o'clock. 

Arriving  at  the  top  of  the  mesa  tht!  snake  hunt  began  in  earnest*  The 
Hight  was  an  exceedmgly  pleasinf^onc,  as  the  three  men  began  an  eai^er 
search  here  and  there,  one  going  in  one  direction,  another  in  another, 
coming,  going,  now  all  together,  now  widely  separated,  but  always  mov- 
ing at  a  rapid  rate,  beating  the  sage  brush  with  their  digging  sticks  and 
never  ceasing  in  their  earnest  search  for  a  moment.  All  three  of  the 
men  were  entirely  naked  except  for  a  scant  loin  cloth  and  moccasins. 
•  The  hair  was  permitted  to  hang  freely  from  the  head.  One  man  was 
followed  on  this  hunt  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  when,  owing  to  the 
excessive  heat  and  the  failure  to  provide  food  and  water,  the  author 
was  obliged  to  abandon  the  hunt  and  return  to  the  village.  During 
that  time,  however,  it  was  not  learned  that  any  of  the  men  had  been 
successful  in  their  search  for  snakes,  and  they  were  evidently  becom- 
ing very  restive  under  the  belief  that  their  lack  of  success  was  due  to 
the  presence  of  a  stranger.  At  one  time  early  in  the  search  a  hole 
was  discovered  which  it  was  thought  might  conceal  a  snake  (see  PI. 
LXXXV,  //),  wheretipon  the  priest  Choshnimtiwa,  dropping  upon  his 
knees,  began  digging,  first  with  his  hands  and  then  with  the  digging 
stick,  at  a  furious  rate.  The  excavation  was  continued  to  the  depth 
of  about  three  feet,  when,  the  hole  growing  larger,  he  was  able  by 
thrusting  his  arm  into  the  hole  uj)  to  his  elbow  to  reach  the  end  of  the 
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hole.     This  being  found  empty  was  abandoned.     It  it  worthy  of  note* 
in  this  connection  that  the  arm  was  repeatedly  thrust  into  the  hole, 
there  being  absolutely  no  fear  shown  as  to  any.  possible  evil  conse- 
quences. 

During  the  time  of  the  departure  of  the  Snake  men  until  their 
return  that  evening  the  Snake  kiva  was  abandoned  except  for  old 
Homiwushyoma,  who,  being  blind,  naturally  could  not  take  part  in 
the  ceremonial  hunts.  Throughout  the  day  the  Antelope  kiva  also 
was  abandoned  except  for  the  presence  at  noon  of  Polihungwa  and 
Shakventiwa  and  the  three  boys,  who  again  brought  food  into  the  kiva 
and  there  ate  their  noonday  meal. 

At  about  half-past  seven  o'clock  the  three  Snake  men  returned  to 
the  kiva,  dropping  their  digging  sticks  on  the  hatchway  just  before 
descending  the  ladder.  Two  of  the  hunters  had  been  successful  and 
deposited  the  bags  containing  their  snakes  side  by  side  to  the  east  of 
the  pile  of  snake  whips.  The  three  men  then  seated  themselves  near 
the  fireplace,  removed  their  moccasins  and  shook  out  the  sand  and 
Lomaiiakshu  lighted  the  cedar  bark  fuse  and  filled  two  pipes  with 
native  tobacco,  which  he  next  lighted  and  passed  one  to  his  fellow 
priest,  both  smoking  silently  for  several  minutes  and  constantly 
exchanging  the  pipes,  greeting  each  other  as  they  did  so  with  terms 
of  relationship.  Choshnimtiwa,  being  a  mere  boy  of  about  thirteen 
years  of  age,  did  not  at  this  or  any  other  time  indulge  in  the  smoking. 
While  the  two  priests  were  smoking  QOtchbuyaoma  entered  the  kiva, 
apparently  for  the  first  time  during  the  ceremony,  bringing  with  him 
a  bowl  of  comhviki  and  a  gourd  of  water.  Removing  his  moccasins 
he  sat  down  on  the  west  of  the  fireplace  facing  old  Homiwushyoma 
with  the  two  adult  priests  who  engaged  in  the  hunt,  between  the  fire- 
place and  the  snake  whips,  the  four  men  thus  forming  a  semicircle. 
Immediately  after  his  entrance  in  the  circle  he  was  handed  a  pipe  by 
Lomanakshu  and  smoked  it.  Presently  another  4nember  entered, 
bringing  in  a  large  rattlesnake  in  the  sleeve  of  an  old  shirt,  which  he 
had  tied  at  both  ends.  This  was  deposited  by  the  side  of  the  two 
snake  bags  containing  snakes,  whereupon  he  removed  his  moccasins 
and  joined  the  circle  of  silent  smokers. 

Contrary  to  the  usual  custom,  the  snakes  were  not  transferred 
this  night  from  the  bags  to  the  snake  jars,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
snake  jars  had   not  yet  been  b  jught  into  the  kiva.*     Heyond  the 
smoking  indulged  in  by  the  Snake  men  during  the  evening  and  a  visit, 
which  Lomanakshu  later  paid  to  the  Antelope  kiva,  where  he  smoked 

*  When  aokcd  the  reaKon,  lat^r  on,  Lomanak»hu  ^aid  that  they  had  irotlen  home  rathpr  fair 
that  eveninir.  and  an  there  had  been  no  Hpecial  need  of  the  ve>*ftel«  that  night  he  had  imH  iir«ii  for 
them. 
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with  Folihungwa,  there  were  no  ceremonies  enacted,  AU  priesU  of 
both  Bnake  and  Antelope  Fraiernilies  who  up  to  this  time  had  engaf^ed 
in  any  way  in  (he  ceremony  sle^t  in  the  kiva  during  the  night.  U  ts 
expected  that  after  they  have  paid  their  first  visit  to  the  kiva  they  are 
10  fUiss  the  night,  as  wetl  ^a  the  remaining  nights  of  the  ceremonyi  in 
tht  kiva.  As  will  be  seen  later,  owing  to  the  great  necessity  ^f  the 
priests  to  attend  to  their  crops  in  the  fields,  those  who  were  to  play  a 
minor  part  in  the  ct^remony  did  not  put  in  an  appearance  untM  later 
an.  The  chief  priests  of  both  societies  of  course  naturally  sleep  in 
the  kiva  during  each  ceremonial  night  from  the  beginning  of  the  cer- 
«mony. 

Thiru  Dav  (LOshtala,  Second  Day),  August  15- 

On  entering  the  Snake  kiva  at  seven  o^clock  in  the  morning  of 
this  day  it  was  found  to  be  deserted  except  for  Homiwushyoma  and 
ChoshnimtiwEit  Evidently  there  had  been  no  change  during  the  night, 
txcept  that  the  snake  whips  had  some  time  during  the  night  been 
removed  to  the  west  side  of  the  snake  bagii  and  were  now  lying  on  a 
large  Oraiba  basket  tray.  Both  the  Snake  and  Antelope  na/sis  were 
in  position  as  usual.  Presently  a  boy  about  ten  years  of  age  entered 
the  kiva,  bringing  with  him  a  l*owl  of  food.  Soon  another  boy  enters 
with  a  tray  of  //kt  and  a  bowl  of  stew.  Then  followed  Lomanakshu 
and  two  other  Snake  prit^sts,  bringing  with  them  their  food.  While 
they  were  eating  Lomanakshu,  who  had  had  his  breakfast  very  early 
in  the  day,  seated  himself  to  the  west  of  the  fireplace  with  his  plume 
box  and  began  making  nakwakwosis. 

The  Antelope  kiva  likewise  at  this  early  hour  had  been  deserted, 
the  na/st  being  in  place  as  usual.  Within  a  short  space  of  time  Poli- 
hungwa  and  Sikangpu  entered  the  kiva.  Sikangpu  immediately  upon 
his  arrival  began  making  nakwakwosis,  of  which  he  made  five  of  the 
usual  length  which  were  colored  red,  and  one  with  a.  longer  string 
which  was  not  colored  red.  The  feathers,  it  was  ascertained,  used  in 
these  nakwakwosis  were  those  of  the  duck.  In  the  meantime  the  boys, 
as  usual,  had  now  returned  to  the  kiva,  bringing  with  them  food  which 
they  ate  with  Shakventiwa.  At  the  conclusion  of  their  meal  the  kiva 
was  partially  swept  and  put  in  order  by  Polihungwa,  who  then  seated 
himself  by  the  side  of  the  fireplace  and  filled  two  pipes.  One  of  the 
boys  was  sent  out  and  soon  returned  with  a  live  coal,  with  which  the 
chief  priest  lighted  two  pipes,  passing  one  to  Sikangpu,  whereupon 
both  smoked  for  several  minutes  in  silence.  Polihungwa  then  picked 
up  the  tray  of  sacred  meal  upon  which  had  been  deposited  the  six 
nakwakwosis  just  made  and  smoked  o^er  them  four  times.     The  tray 
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was  handed  to  the  other  priest,  who  repeated  the  performance.  Just 
after  .this  consecration  of  the  nakwakwosis  began  the^boyt  all*  left 
the  kiva. 

On  returning  to  the  Snake  kiva  it  was  noticed  that  the  morning 
meal  had  been  concluded  and  the  food  bowls  and  refuse  had  been 
removed  from  the  kiva.  Choshnimtiwa  left  the  kiva  and  soon  returned 
with  a  large  native  water  jar,  flat  on  one  side  and  globular  on  the 
other.  Sitting  down  on  the  platform,  with  a  sharp-pointed  stone 
he  proceeded  to  break  a  hole  in  its  upper  side  which  was  enlarged  to 
about  two  inches  in  diameter.  He  then  fastened  several  bits  of  corn 
cobs  together *by  means  of  a  yucca  string  and  fitted  them  to  the 
aperture  as  a  stopper,  another  stopper  being  provided  in  the  same 
manner  for  the  regular  opening  of  the  jar.  This  work  concluded,  he 
left  the  kiva  again  and  soon  returned  with  a  blanket  containing  sandk 
This  sand  was  gotten  from  one  of  the  sand  hills  west  of  the  mesa. 
Usually  a  man  of  the  Sand  clan  gets  the  sand  used  in  ceremonies, 
but  if  none  is  obtainable  any  one  may  get  it,  preference,  howev(;r, 
being  given  to  clan  members  related  to  the  Sand  clan.  Sometimes  a 
man  is  called  that  belongs  to  the  Sand  clan,  though  he  nmy  be  no 
participant  of  that  particular  ceremony.  He  passed  the  blanket  to 
Nakwayeshwa  who  carried  it  to  the  southeast  corner  of  the  kiva.  and 
the  sand  was  there  spread  out  on  the  stone  floor  to  the  depth  of  about 
two  inches,  covering  an  area  of  about  two  by  three  feet.  On  this 
sand  bed  was  placed  the  large  water  jar,  with  the  flat^  side  down  and 
the  globular  side  with  the  hole  upwards  (see  PI.  LXXXHI,  ^). 
Lomanakshu,  who  had  been  sitting  >ust  to  the  south  of  the  fireplace, 
now  lighted  the  pipe  of  old  Homiwushyoma  by  means  of  the  cedar 
bark  fuse  which  was  now  exhausted,  whereupon  Choshnimtiwa  made 
another  one.  With  the  new  fuse  Lomanakshu  lighted  two  additional 
pipes,  one  of  which  he  handed  to  his  brother,  Nakwayeshwa,  and  the 
other  he  smoked  himself.  Thus,  as  they  smpked,  they  were  in  the 
usual  position  which  had  been  maintained  up  to  this  time,  with  Homi- 
wushyoma on  the  east  and  Nakwayeshwa  on  the  west.  While  they 
were  smoking  Choshnimtiwa  left  the  kiva  and  returned  with  a  pine 
box  two  feet  in  length  and  a  foot  in  height.  In  the  bottom  of  this 
box  he  cut  a  hole  about  two  inches  in  diameter  which  he  provided 
with  a  corn-cob  stopper,  as  in  tlie  case  of  the  earthenware  vessel. 
The  box  was  then  placed  by  the  side  of  the  water  vessel  in  the  south* 
east  side  of  the  kiva,  with  its  lower  arm  buried  in  the  sand.  Nakwah- 
ungwa  entered  the  kiva,  bringing  with  him  a  small  red  cotton  bag 
containing  a  snake,  which  he  placed  by  the  side  of  the  other  bags  and 
the  sleeve.     This  Snake  man,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  one  who 


brought  the  sleeve  containing  the  snake  to  the  kiva  on  the  previous 
(rv^ning.  He  then  removed  his  shirt  and  trousers  and  went  over  to 
the  Antelope  kiva*  A  woman's  voice  was  heard  on  the  otitside  of 
the  kiva,  whereupon  Homiwushyoma  ascended  the  ladder  and  soon 
returned  with  a  roa^sted  rabbit  which  was  at  once  divided  between  the 
two  lioys  who  had  retained  their  position  on  the  platform.  Nakwah-* 
ungwa  now  returned  from  the  Antelope  kiva,  bringini;  with  him  the 
nakwakwosis  which  bad  been  made  and  consecrated  by  the  Antelope 
priest^  as  has  already  been  described.  Placing  the  nakwakwosis  on 
the  tray  containing  the  sacred  meal^  he  emptied  a  pipe  ar>d  refilk-d  it, 
sntoking  upon  them  four  times.  While  this  coiii^ecration  of  the  bahos 
was  going  on  by  these  few  priests,  additional  Snake  members  began 
to  enter  the  krva  from  time  to  time.  As  a  niL*,  immediately  upon 
entering  the  kiva,  they  removed  their  shirts  and  trousers,  letting  down 
their  hair  and  taking  a  position  in  a  constantly  increasing  number, 
forming  a  circle  about  the  hreptace,  where  they  joined  the  hmokersi 
each  exchanging  terms  of  relationship  as  the  pipe  was  passed  to  htm. 
The  tray  containing  the  nakwakwosis  is  also  passed  to  each  one,  who 
smokes  over  it  slowly  and  deliberately,  puRing  smoke  directly  upon 
the*  nakwakwosis  four  times.  Among  the  newcomers  was  another 
lioy,  la'aring  with  him  an  otd  flour  sack  filled  with  many  rolls  of  fine 
wafer^like  //i/  lirea<L  During  all  this  time  strict  decoriim  was  main- 
tained in  the  kiva^  and  a  s^Tiousness  was  maintained  by  all  alike, 
Lomanakshu  t^en  addressed  the  men  at  considerable  length  in  a  low 
voice,  all  responding  **Anc/iaa'\  (all  right,  or  amen).  He  claims  that 
he  repeats  the  speech  made  to  him  by  Polihungwa  in  the  Antelope  kiva, 
to  which  he  adds:  Yan  hakam  itamui  Ookalanta  (that  way  he  urges  us). 
At  the  conclusion  of  his  address  the  old  blind  priest,  Homiwushyoma, 
addressed  the  priests  at  considerable  length,  at  the  conclusion  of 
which  they  answered  ••  Owe*'  (Ves).  Another  boy  entered,  bearing  a 
tray  of  //Xv  and  two  roasted  rabbits.  Another  Snake  priest  entered, 
bringing  with  him  a  snake  whip  which  he  deposited  with  the  other 
whips  lying  on  the  sack.  He  also  disrobed  and  took  a  place  by 
Homiwushyoma  and  lighted  a  pipe  and  began  smoking  in  silence. 
At  this  point  a  number  of  masks  and  other  paraphernalia  belonging 
to  tlie  different  Katcinas,  which  up  to  this  time  had  been  lying  in 
promiscuous  confusion  on  the  banquette  of  the  kiva,  were  gathered 
together  in  blankets  and  removed  by  Choshnimtiwa  and  Lomakuiwa. 
Still  another  priest  entered  for  the  first  time  during  the  ceremony  and, 
after  disrobing,  joined  the  semicircle  of  the  smokers.  There  were 
now  twelve  in  the  kiva,  all,  except  the  boys,  in  a  semicircle  engaged 
in   fraternal   smoking.      The    nakwakwosis   having    been    returned    to 
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their  orif^inal  position  in  front  of  the  pile  of  snake  whips*  Lomanakshu 
now  gave  to  one  of  the  priests  four  nakwakwosis  and  a  small  bag;  of 
meal,  which  he  tied  up  in  aa  old  cotton  handkerchief  and  left  the  kiva. 
Presumably  these  were  deposited  in  some  shrine  or  spring.*  Loman- 
akshu  next  gave  to  each  of  the  priests  present  a  single  red-stained 
nakwakwosi,  which  he  tied  into  his  hair.  At  this  point  another  priest 
entered,  joined  the  circle  and  smoked,  aft^r  having  disrobed,  and 
Lomanakshu  securing,  his  feather  bags  niade  for  him  a  nakwaitm,  his 
supply  having  been  exhausted  in  the  distribution  just  mentioned. 
Then  Lomanakshu  filled  his  mouth  with  water  and,  ascending  to  the 
kiva  hatchway,  turned  to  the  east  and  washed  his  face  and  hands  and 
,  entered  the  Antelope  kiva.  During  his  absence  the  Snake  priests 
began  active  operations  for  the  hunt.  The  majority  of  them,  having 
in  some  niche  in  the  kiva  wall  an  individual  buckskin  sack  contain- 
ing red  paint,  secured  it  and  with  this  they  painted  their  faces  a  light 
red  color,  and  with  the  finger  painted  a  deep  red  line  down  each  breast 
over  the  nipples. 

On  Lomanakshu's  entering  the  Antelope  kiva  he  was  greeted  by 
the  Antelope  priest  and  sat  down  with  him  by  the  side  and  to  the  west 
of  the  fireplace.  Polihungwa  then  lighted  a  pipe  filled  with  native 
tobacco,  and  taking  up  a  meal  tray  upon  which  were  four  nakwakwosis 
which  he  had  made  early  that  morning,  he  smoked  over  them  four 
times.  He  then  deposited  the  tray  on  the  floor  and  passed  the 
pipe  to  Lomanakshu,  exchanging  terms  of  relationship,  who  also 
held  the  tray  in  front  of  him  and  smoked  on  the  nakwakwosis  four 
times.  Arising,  he  went  to  the  rear  of  the  kiva  where  he  smoked  on 
each  one  of  the  Antelope  tip^nits  and  returned  to  the  side  of  Poll- 
hungwa  where  he  finished  smoking  the  pipe.  There  was  then  an 
interchange  of  speeches  between  the  two  chiefs,  and  Lomanakshu 
took  up  the  nakwakwosis,  together  with  a  handful  of  meal  which  he 
rolled  up  in  a  corner  of  his  blanket,  whereupon  he  began  to  address 
Tolihungwa.  He  then  rose  and  sprinkled  meal  over  each  iip^mi  four 
times  and  departed  for  his  own  kiva.  Here  he  transferred  the  nak- 
wakwosis and  meal  to  the  small  buckskin  sack,  adding  to  it  a  nak- 
wakwosi  with  an  unusually  long  feather  from  his  own  tray.  He 
then  gathered  several  pipes  and  some  native  tobacco,  together  with 
corn  husks  to  be  used  as  cigarettes,  which  had  been  brought  in 
by  one  of  the  priests,  and  placed  them  in  another  sack.  He  then 
fastened  by  means  of  a  cord  around  his  neck  a  small  sack  of  red  paint. 
The  priests  then  began  to  examine  the  snake  sacks,  each  one  being 

*L'l>on  iiM|iiiry.  Luiiianak»liu  klaletl  lairr  llial  thin  man  had  wanivd  lofu  to  hi»  ttcM  and  Im 
had  ^\\v\\  tiim  oomr  |trii)i*r  orti'riiii;ii.  which  w<4i»  ii«>uuilv  dune  on  i^uch  dccanionK. 
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careful  to  select  a  Back  which  was  in  perfect  conditio n.  To  each  one 
ol  the  priests  was  then  handed  by  Lomanakshu  a  snake  whip  and  a 
smal)  bag  containing  meaL 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  snakes  which  had  b^en  brought  in  after 
the  first  day's  hunt  to  the  north,  as  well  as  thi,^  linake  which  had  buen 
brought  in  the  sleevu  on  the  previous  ni^ht  and  tlit^^  one  brought  in 
early  this  morning,  were  still  lying  by  the  side  of  and  to  the  east  of  the 
«nake  whips,  and  it  seented  at  this  time  an  though  the  snakes  were 
not  to  l>e  transferred  to  the  teceptaclcs  which  had  been  provided  for 
them  early  in  the  morning  until  the  return  of  the  priests  that  night. 
This  seemect  all  the  snore  probable  as  the  mvn  were  apparently  rt-ady 
to  leave  the  kiva.  The  writer,  desiring  to  follow  them  on  the  hunt, 
had  occasion  to  leave  the  kiva  in  order  to  secure  a  camera*  But  upon 
hist  entering  the  kiva  after  the  men  had  departed*  later  in  the  day,  it  waii 
found  the  snakes  had  been  transferred,  to  other  words,  the  Snake 
men,  although  seeminf>ly  willing  to  permit  of  our  observing  all  the 
details  of  the  ceremony^  had  not  yet  brought  themselves  to  tbe  point 
of  permitting  us  to  witness  the  transferring  of  the  snakes.  It  was 
noted  on  this  return  that  both  jar  and  box  had  been  sprinkled  with 
meal 

Lomanakshu  leading  the  way,  the  Snake  priests  filed  out  of  the 
kiva,  where  each  one  took  up  his  digging  stick,  which  had  either  been 
there  from  the  night  before  or  had  been  brought  with  htm  and  there 
deposited  that  morning;  some  of  them  had  also  provided  them- 
selves with  bent  rabbit  sticks.  Still  with  Lomanakshu  in  the  lead 
they  started  off  at  a  brisk  pace  toward  the  west  on  the  second 
day's  ceremonial  hunt.  Taking  the  trail  just  south  of  the*  kiva 
leading  down  into  the  first  terrace  they  passed  on  toward  the 
west  along  the  ledge  until  they  came  to  the  Shipaulovi  trail  where 
they  descended  down  the  mesa  making  straight  for  Toreva  spring. 
Here  they  filed  around  on  the  west  side  of  the  spring.  The  better  to 
understand  what  followed  it  will  be  necessary  to  say  a  word  concern- 
ing the  approaches  leading  down  to  the  water  (see  PI.  LXXW'I). 
The  spring  may  be  approached  from  either  the  cast  or  the  west  side, 
where  a  descending  path  supported  by  a  wall  of  stone  laid  in  courses 
leads  to  the  first  terrace.  Here  again  two  diagonally  opposite  paths 
similarly  constructed  lead  to  the  second  terrace,  where  again  paths 
lead  to  the  third  terrace,  the  terraces  of  course  decreasing  in  size 
downward.  The  surface  of  the  water  surrounded  by  the  third  terrace 
is  about  twenty  feet  in  diameter.  The  outlet  of  the  spring  is  to  the 
south  where  it  is  bridged  at  the  second  terrace  by  a  rough  hewn  plank. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  spring  stands  a  large  rock  which  in  height  is 
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equal  to  the  combined  height  of  the  three  terraces.  The  base  of  the 
rock  is  somewhat  pointed  so  that  towards  its  middle  it  slightly  over- 
hangs the  water  of  the  spring.  The  first,  second  and  third  terraces 
are  interrupted  at  this  point  and  to  cross  around  the  spring  on  the 
first  and  second  terraces  is  not  possible,  while  on  tbe  third  terrace 
access  from  one  side  to  the  other  may  be  had  by  stepping,  when  the 
spring  is  low,  on  a  rock  which  just  reaches  the  surface  of  the  water. 

With  the  priests  standing  in  a  single  line,  Lomanakshu  and 
Lomakuiwa  started  on  alone,  descending  by  the  path  until  the  second 
terrace  had  been  reached.  Having  entered  from  the  west  side,  it  was 
necessary  for  them  to  make  a  dextral  circuit,  which  is  contrary  to  the 
usual  ceremonial  circuit  of  the  Hopi.  They  advanced  in  a  stooping 
posture,  Lomanakshu  shaking  his  snake  whip  in  front  of  him  with  the 
old  man  following  close  behind.  On  reaching  the  water's  edge  just 
to  the  east  on  the  north  side  of  the  rock,  Lomanakshu  stepped  over 
to  the  west  side  of  the  rock  while  Lomakuiwa  halted  on  the  east  side. 
Lomanakshu  continued  shaking  his  snake  whip,  but  now  over  the 
watet,  while  Lomakuiwa  stooped  and  sprinkled  meal  in  Jthe  water  and 
with  his  hand  tossed  the  water  in  the  four  directions,  praying  all  the 
while  in  a  low  voice.  Then  he  stood  erect  and  handed  over  this  arm  of 
the  spring  a  pinch  of  meal  to  Lomanakshu,  who  stooped  irad  dropped 
the  meal  in  the  water  and  flipped  the  water  in  the  four  directions, 
uttering  a  silent  prayer  all  the  time.  In  the  meantime  the  remaining 
priests  had  filed  in  single  line  down  on  to  the  lower  terrace  and  on 
the  northwest  side  of  the  large  rock,  the  head  line  now  being  next 
4  Lomanakshu.*     Lomakuiwa  now  crossed  over  and  gave  to  each  one 

a  pinch  of  the  meal,  whereupon  each  went  through  the  performance 
just  described.  All  now  drank  from  the  spring  by  a  peculiar  motion. 
which  seems  to  be  universally  known  in  the  southwest,  by  throwinjg 
water  into  the  mouth  by  means  of  a  rapid  motion  of  the  hand. 
Lomanakshu  now  passed  to  the  head  of  the  Ime  on  the  lower  terrace 
and  leading  the  way  they  gained  the  summit  at  the  spring,  where  they 
immediately  set  out  towards  the  rough  and  broken  country  lyini^ 
between  Mishongnovi  and  Shongopavi  and  shut  in  by  the  me.sa  at  the 
near  north.  They  had  not  proceeded  more  than  a  hundred  yards 
when  they  began  their  hunt,  each  individual,  as  a  rule,  striking  out 
alone.  The  hunt  was  continued  until  seven  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
ns  has  already  been  described  for  the  previous  day,  but  with  rather 

H;(in!.idcraMr  inleimt  attachrt  ithelf  to  lliin  rrrrniony  in  ricw  of  the  fact  that  dnrinf  the 
adernoon  inffiniiMliuit  wan  volunlrcrcd  bv  cNir  of  lliv  Snake  |iritf»lii  thai  iMn  aiirinf ,  an  arc  all 
hlirinc!*.  i»>  ilic  lionir  of  a  BullAl.'tlcoiif.  the  Kreat  filuiiied  nrriirnt.  and  that  pravetM  werr  v»|»cclalty 
addrokeJ  to  hi:n  that  the  hunters  miKtti  l>e  •urreimful.  thiit  tht'  ^nakeo  miiht  not  Mfr  lh«M  and 
i-on^r(|uenll\  that  the  snake*  w«iuld  not  hile  Ihein. 
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indifferent  ^ucce^is,  inasmuch  as,  owing  to  &  very  slight  fait  of  rain 
ihe  night  before,  the  surface  of  the  e^rth,  usually  of  line  dust,  was 
now  m  a  cakt^d  condition  and  it  was  not  therefore  easy  to  track  the  I 
snakes,  and  iKis  is  nsualty  the  most  availabk*  way  of  finding  them, 
On  viJiicing  the  Snake  and  Antelope  kivas  on  the  nUernoon  of  this  i 
day  they  were  found  practicably  deserted;  the  Antelope  priests  spend- 
ing the  day  in  looking  mhcT  their  crops  in  the  field  and  the  Snake  kiva 
being  kept  by  ok!  blind  HomiwushyomaH 

Although  two  of  the  Snake  men  were  followed  this  day  for  sev- 
tral  hours,  yet  in  neither  case  was  there  any  success,  consequently 
the  actual  csLpture  of  a  Knake  was  not  witnef^sed.  One  Snake  priest, 
however^  described  the  proces*i.  According  to  his  statement,  when 
the  snakes  are  not  dug  out  of  the  ground  they  are  generally  found 
coiled  up  asleep  under  a  sage  brush.  In  this  case  sacred  meal  is  first 
i;pfinkled  toward  them.  Should  the  snake  novv  start  to  mnke  its 
escape  it  is  immediately  picked  up  by  the  naked  hand  just  back  of  tlie 
neck  and  thrust  into  the  snake  sack  which  each  priest  always  has  with 
hinii  Should,  however,  the  snake  assume  a  striking  attitude  the 
snake  whip  is  generally  waved  in  front  of  it,  whereupon  it  uncoils 
and  is  then  captured,  li  is  believed  that  the  capture  of  a  snake 
in  the  tie  Id  has  been  witnes^d  and  described  by  a  single  pair  of 
observers^. 

At  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  line  of  Snake  priests  on  their 
return  from  the  hunt  was  seen  coming  up  the  trail  of  the  lower  mesa. 
Having  gained  the  summit  of  this  lower  mesa  they  halted,  faced  the 
east  on  the  trail  while  Lomanakshu  uttered  a  silent  prayer  and  then 
deposited  a  single  red-stained  nakwakwosi  on  the  trail.  He  next 
scattered  meal  over  it  and  waved  his  snake  whip  over  it.  The  line  then 
started  for  the  kiva,  each  priest  as  he  passed  the  nakwakwosi  facing 
again  towards  the  east  and  sprinkling  the  nakwakwosi  meal  and  wav- 
ing over  it  his  snake  whip.  Having  arrived  at  the  kiva  hatchway 
each  one,  just  before  descending,  dropped  his  digging  stick.  Having 
entered  the  kiva,  they  first  deposited  their  whips  in  their  accustomed 
place  on  the  old  bearskin  sack,  and  then  the  sacks  containing  the 
snakes  were  deposited  in  a  row  by  the  side  and  to  the  east  of  the 
snake  whips,  while  the  others  placed  their  empty  bags  on  the  other 
l)undle  to  the  west  of  the  snake  whips  where  the  other  snakeY)arapher- 
nalia  lay  in  confusion.  Lomanakshu  then  spoke  a  few  words  to  old 
Homiwushyoma,  presumably  informing  him  as  to  the  success  of  thtir 
hunt,  and  he  answered  ^^^Kwakkivai."'  They  then  lounged  about  in 
different  parts  of  the  kiva,  chiefly  upon  the  platform,  removed  their 
moccasins  and  shook  out  the  sand   for  a  few  moments.      Lomanakshu 
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and  one  or  two  of  the  older  priests  took  their  accuitomed  place  neAr 
the  fireplace  where  they  began  smoking;.  The  snakes  were  not  trans- 
ferred that  night  to  the  snake  receptacles,  nor  was  any  further  cer- 
emony indulged  in,  either  in  the  Snake  or  Antelope  kiva. 


Fourth  Day  (Bayishtala,  Third  Day),  August  i6. 

On  entering  the  Snake  kiva  early  in  the  morning  of  this  day  the 
majority  of  the  priests,  eleven  in  number,  were  found  eating  on  the 
platform.  Lomanakshu  was  seated  on  the  west  side  of  the  main  floor 
of  the  kiva  making  nakwakwosis.  The  snakes  had  been  transferred 
from  the  sacks  to  the  snake  receptacles,  it  was  learned,  immediately 
after  our  departure  on  the  previous  night.  As  the  men  gradually 
concluded  their  meal  they  disrobed  and  took  their  accustomed  places 
in  the  semicircle  about  the  fireplace.  Choshnimtiwa  left  the  kiva  and 
soon  returned  with  cedar  bark  and  yucca  leaves,  from  which  QOtch- 
buyaoma  made  cedar  bark  fuses.  With  these  Homiwushyoma  lighted 
a  pipe  and  be^an  smoking.  Other  priests  now  entered,  two  of  them 
puffing  violently  and  with  their  bodies  covered  with  perspiration.  It 
was  apparent  that  a  majority  of  the  priests  would  be  present  on  thfs 
the  third  day  of  the  hunt,  and  these  men  had  run  into  the  village 
from  their  fields  situated  a  long  distance  out  on  the  plains.  Presently 
some  one  shouted  from  the  outside  and  Homiwushyoma  went  out  and 
brought  back  a  sack  which  evidently  contained  one  or  more  snakes. 
This  was  put  to  the  east  of  the  snake  whips  by  the  side  of  another 
bag  which  had  been  brought  in  by  a  late  arrival.  The  priests,  as 
they  entered  from  time  to  time,  went  and  seated  themselves  almost 
directly  on  the  platform  for  the  morning  meal,  all,  hoWever,  first  fill- 
ing thvir  mouths  with  water  and  goin^  outside  of  the  kiva  where,  by 
^spurting  water  into  their  hands,  they  washed  their  faces. 

Lomanakshu  now  made  his  regular  visit  to  the  Antelope  kiva. 
On  taking  his  position  by  the  Antelope  priest,  by  whom  he  was  greeted, 
he  addressed  the  Antelope  priest  somewhat  as  follows:  Yesterday 
we  went  into  the  fields  to  the  west  and  performed  our  work  and 
accomplished  our  mission;  to-day  we  are  going  to.  do  something,  we 
are  going  to  do  our  work  (/.  /.,  to  hunt  snakes).  The  answer  of  the 
Antelope  priest  was  this:  Yesterday  you  did  your  work,  you  did  it 
well;  to-day  you  are  going  out  to  accomplish  something;  may  you  be 
glad,  may  you  be  brave!  Yesterday  you  were  out  and  did  that  thing; 
to-day  you  will  go  out  again.  Whereupon  Lomanakshu  answered : 
May  we  be  glad,  may  we  be  brave!  Folihungwa  now  lighted  a  pipe 
filled  with  native  tobacco,  and  puffed  on  it  several  times  to  gc't  it 
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thoroughly  lif^hted*  Then  taking  up  a  tray  containing  four  nnkwEik- 
wosis  and  a  fiihii^^  which  he  had  made  earH*?r  in  the  day,  bt?  smoked 
upon  them  four  limes  and  pnssed  tht;  tray  and  the  pipe  to  Lomanak* 

fthu,  who  did  the  »ame.  The  tray  being  passed  back  to  Polihungwa, 
he  gave  the  nakwakwosis^  together  with  a  small  handful  of  mt^al,  to 
Lomanakshii,  who,  placing  them  in  the  corner  of  hts  blanket,  arose^ 
sprinkled  meal  upon  the  tfponis  as  before  and  returned  to  the  Snake 
kiva.f  Here  he  placed  the  nakwakwosis  and  meat  in  their  accustomed 
place  upon  the  tray  and  sat  down  in  his  usual  position,  /.  ^^  with  his 
knecs  drawn  up  in  front  of  his  chin,  just  to  the  south  of  the  firephice, 
The  fuse  being  lighted  by  Sikayonia  from  a  glowing  coa!  whicli 
Choshnimtiwa  had  just  brought  in  and  passed  to  Lomanakshifi  he 
lighted  a  pipe  and,  after  smokin;^  for  some  minutes^  took  up  the  tray 
of  meal  with  the  nakwakwosi  in  his  left  hand  and,  holding  it  close  in 
front  of  him,  smoked  upon  the  nakwakwosi,  replacing  the  tray  in  its 
former  position  and  continued  smoking.  After  awhilu  he  hMudird 
the  pipe  to  another  priest  in  the  circle,  who  picked  up  the  I  ray  and 
smoked  over  the  nakwakwosi  four  times  and  then  passi^d  the  pipe  to 
his  neighbor  on  his  left,  who  did  the  same.  The  late  arrivals  were 
now  about  concluding  the  morning  meal  on  the  platform.  The  pi  pi.' 
and  tray  of  nakwakwosis  were  now  passed  by  Loiuanakshu  to  his 
brother,  Nakwayeshwa,  who  smoked  over  them.  Practically  all  the 
priests  had  now  conduct d  fating?,  had  washed  their  faces  ;nid  hands 
in  the  manner  recently  described  on  their  re-entering  the  kiva  and  had 
resumed  their  positions  in  a  semicircle  about  the  fireplace.  Lomanak- 
shu  then  made  the  usual,  somewhat  lengthy  address,  all  answering 
from  time  to  time,  ^^Anchaa.''  At  his  conclusion  the  old  blind  prit-st 
Homiwushyoma  spoke  at  length.  Again  Lonianakshu  lightftl  with 
the  fuse  the  pipe,  which  had  been  replenished  with  native  tobacco, 
smoked  silently  and  passed  it  to  his  neighbor  on  the  left.  There  now 
was  begun  a  lengthy  discussion  as  to  whether  the  snakes  which  had 
been  brought  in  and  which  had  not  been  captured  in  the  regular  way 
by  the  snake  hunters  would  be  transferred  now  or  in  the  evening.  It 
was  finally  decided  to  postpone  their  transfer  until  later  in  the  day. 
The  chief  reason  for  this  was  the  fact  that  the  priests  had  up  to  this 
time  provided  only  two  receptacles  for  the  snakes,  and  it  was  not 
thought  desirable  to  crowd  them  too  much  by  pl«iciug  more  in 
these  two. 

*Lunijrn;ikhhu  kay*  l»e  keeps  x\\\s  f'lihu  until  he  is  ready  to  return  homeward  (mm  the  »n.ike 
tiunt.  when  he  place;*  it  on  the  tr.iil  itlM>ugli  it  he  only  an  ini.iKinury  unei  on  which  he  ih  to  return 
liomew.trd.  an  a  wish  or  prn>er  for  w  safe  return. 

tl'olihunKwa  then  aUu  sends  four  nie«>Ncnk'ers  to  the  four  world  (|nnriers  with  n  single  green 
baho  and  ^omc  <  ornmcal  each. 


I 
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Active  preparations  were  begun  by  many  of  the  priests  for  the 
coming  hnnt.  Those  who  had  not  previously  done  so  began  to  dts- 
robe,  loosened  their  hair,  which  was  combed  out  carefully  by  means 
of  native  brushes.  It  was  curious  to  note  the  change  in  the  spirit  of 
the  men  each  morning  as  they  began  making  preparations  for  the 
hunt.  While  directing  their  attention  to  the  consecration  of  the 
nakwakwosis,  silence  and  a  spirit  of  seriousness  pervaded  the  kiva. 
Now,  however,  the  tension  was  broken  and  the  men  talked  freely 
among  themselves,  laughing  and  joking  without  restraint.  The  food 
bowls  were  gathered  up  into  one  pile  and  put  away  in  a  corner  on 
the  platform  and  the  kiva  was  placed  in  order.  Lomanakshu  then 
distributed  to  the  new-comers  who  had  not  been  present  on  the  snake 
hunt  of  the  previous  day  a  nakwakwosi,  which  each  tied  in  his  hair. 
Then,  as  before,  some  of  the  younger  priests  began  arranging  bundles 
of  food  which  had  been  brought  in  for  the  journey,  while  Lomanakshu 
gathered  native  tobacco  and  pipes,  which  he  made  into  a  bundle  and 
swung  around  his  hips,  tying  the  strings  of  the  bundle  in  front  of  him. 
Some  of  the  other  priests  also  took  up  from  the  large  sack  of  native 
tobacco  a  handful  together  with  corn  husks  for  cigarettes.  It  i4  inter- 
esting, in  this  connection^  to  note  that  a  white  visitor  to  the  kiva  had 
deposited  a  large  sack  of  .\merican  tobacco  as  a  peace-oftering. 
His  advances,  however,  had  not  been  accepted,  and  he  was  not 
permitted  again  to  enter  the.  kiva.  His  offering  of  tobacco  was 
permitted  to  remain,  however,  in  the  position  in  which  he  had 
placed  it  by  the  fireplace.  On  this  morning  one  of  the  men 
began  -opening  the  sack,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  taking  some 
of  the  tobacco  with  him  on  the  hunt,  but  he  was  severely  .repri* 
manded  by  the  chief  priest  and  returned  the  sack  to  its  original 
position. 

After  all  had  had  their  faces  painted  in  the  usual  manner  and 
had  daubed  two  streaks  of  red  down  the  breast  io  the  waist,  each  man 
selected  a  snake  whip  from  the  pile,  while  Lomanakshu  turned  over 
the  snake  bags,  looking  for  those  which  were  in  perfect  condition, 
which  he  distributed  among  the  Snake  priests.  He  also  distributed 
to  those  to  whom  he  had  not  previously  given  them  small  bags  con* 
taining  sacred  meal.  At  fifteen  minutes  after  eleven  o'clock  they 
slowly  filed  out  of  the  kiva  with  Lomanakshu  at  the  head  of  the  pro* 
cession*  taking  up  their  digging. sticks  as  they  gained  the  hatchway 
and  forming  in  line  until  all  were  ready.  It  was  noticed  this  morn- 
ing  that,  in  addition  to  the  digging  stick's,  there  were  many  fulskohin 
(rabbit  sticks)  present.  The  entire  Snake  Fraternity,  twenty  in  num- 
ber,   including  several   small   boys,  were  present   for  this  mornihg*s 
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hunt,   except  old    blind   Homiwiishyoma,    who    remained    behind   hm 
usual  to  guard  the  kiva*  I 

This  being  the  third  day  of  the  ceremoriial  hunt  tht?y  immediateljf  I 
started  down  the  south  trail  of  the  village,  where  ihey  soon  scattertd 
out  and  continued  the  hunt  throughout  the  day  (see  Ph*  LXXXVU 
and  LXXXVILl).  Inasmuch  as  we  were  informed  that  there  was  ndl 
particular  ceremony  to  take  place  at  any  spring  or  shrine  this  day, 
tht;  priests  were  not  followed  very  far.  We  were  informed  by  Loman- 
akshu^  however,  that  at  a  distance  of  some  three  miles  in  the  plain 
they  would  encounter  a  small  spring  wh*?re  they  would  deposit  the 
nakwakwosis,  as  in  the  manner  described  for  the  first  day's  cer- 
emonial hunt. 

Throughout  the  day  and  until  the  return  of  the  Snake  priests, 
the  Snake  kiva  remained  entirely  desertifd  except  for  old  Honii- 
wushyoma.  The  Anteiope  kiva  also  remained  desL^ried  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  day.  The  Antelope  prit-st,  however,  was  present 
throughovit  the  entire  day  and  spent  the  morning  making  bahos.  Of 
the*it  he  made  four  single  green  bahos  four  inches  in  k-ngth.  These 
bahos  bore  no  facet  and  gradually  tapered  toward  one  end,  which 
tt-rminated  in  a  round  point,  the  other  tnd  being  ctit  off  square*  At 
this  larger  squart  end  were  fastened,  about  an  inch  apart,  two  nak- 
wakwQsis,  In  addition  to  these  bahos  he  also  made  four  nakwak- 
wosis,  consisting  of  a  cotton  strinjj  threu  inches  in  lent^tli,  to  one  vud 
of  which  was  fastened  a  duck  feather.  These  bahos  and  nakwak^ 
wosis  form  the  offerings  which  are  to  be  made  to  the  shrines  of  the 
four  world  quarters  on  the  following  day  by  four  Antelope  priests. 

At  half- past  seven  in  the  evening  the  Snake  men,  twenty  in  num- 
ber, returned  to  the  village;  but  this  time  they  entered  the  village 
from  the  northeast  trail  instead  of  the  south,  as  had  bten  expected. 
Why  this  was  done  is  not  known.  As  they  passed  into  the  kiva  one 
by  one  they  dropped  their  digging  sticks,  and  those  who  had  them 
their  rabbit  sticks,  on  the  outside  of  the  kiva,  and  those  who  carried 
bags  containing  snakes  deposited  them  by  the  side  of  the  other  bags, 
whereupon  they  removed  their  moccasins,  shook  out  the  dust  and 
then  began,  on  the  part  of  some,  the  ceremonial  and  fraternal  smoking 
about  the  hearth,  while  others  went  in  quest  of  food  for  the  evening 
meal.  The  snakes  were  not  transferred  to  the  receptacles  this  even- 
ing, nor  did  any  further  ceremonies  take  place,  either  in  the  Antelope 
or  Snake  kiva.  Two  rabbits  which  had  been  caught  on  this  day's 
hunt  were  taken  to  some  house  to  be  cooked  for  the  morrow's  morn- 
ing meal.  All  the  priests  are  supposed  to  spend  the  nights  through- 
out the  ceremony  in  their  respective  kivas. 
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«t    Snake  pnesu  abuiit  to  kave  the  kiva. 
^,     Sna^kc  pKesii  tunniDg  to  line  just  outside  of  th«  kiira. 
f.     Line  o£  Snake  (*nesu  with  Lomdnakttiu,  the  chiel  i^rtesl,  &t  t)ie  head, 
■dy  %o  leave  the  mesa. 

4/.    The  Snake  priests  descending  to  the  fields  by  the  suntheait  tmiL 
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Pi.  LXXXVIII.    Tnc  Thiro  Da/s  Ccrcmonial  Hunt. 


a.  The  line  of  Snake  priesu  on  Uieir  way  to  the  plain  south  of  the  village. 

b,  Lominakshu  passing  prayer-offerings  and  meal  to  one  of  the  priests,  to 
be  deposited  in  the  spring. 
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The  Thiro  Day's  CeRCMONUL  Hunt. 
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FiprH  Day  (Naloshtala,  Fourth  Day),  August  17. 

'  On  approaching  the  kivas  early  on  this  morning  the  mmtsis  were 
found  in  their  usual  position,  but  within  the  kivas  there  were  indicm* 
tions  that  the  time  for  more  important  events  of  the  great  ceremony 
were  at  hand.  This  was  especially  noticed  in  the  large  number  of 
men  present  in  both  kivas,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  all  of  the  men  have 
slept  in  or  on  their  respective  kiVas,  and  the  Snakes  are  here  this 
mornin(cfor  the  fourth  and  final  ceremonial  snake  hunt ;  and  while 
hitherto  only  one  or  two  of  the  Antelope  priests  had  been  present  at 
intervals  during  each  day,  yet  the  majority  of  the  Antelope  priests 
were  either  in  the  kiva  early  on  this  morning  or  put  in  their  appear- 
ance some  time  during  the  day.  Oa  entering  the  Spake  kiva  later  in 
the  morning,  about  eight  o'clock,  fifteen  priests  were  present  arranged 
in  a  semicircle  around  the  fireplace.  They  had  disrobed  and  loos- 
ij  ened  their  hair  and  were  engaged  in  smoking.   .  The  remains  of  the 

morning  meal  had  been  removed  from  the  kiva. 

In  the  Antelope  kiva,  Polihungwa  and  Sikangpu  were  found  at 
this  time  eating  breakfast  with  three  or  four  boys.  Polihungwa  imme« 
d lately  after  breakfast  began  making  nakwakwosis.  He  made  eight 
of  the  ordinary  nakwakwosis  with  the  eagle  breath  feather,  four  of 
which  he  colored  red  with  cuta,  and  one  puhii  (road  marker).  This 
consisted  of  a  cotton  string  about  twenty  inches  in  length  ter- 
minating in  an  eagle  breath  and  a  chat  feather.  It  was  also  noticed 
that  by  the  side  of  the  two  tiponis  lay  four  momgtvikurus^  or  priests' 
jugs.  These  had  been  brought  in  early  this  morning  by  Shakhungwa» 
(JOmiiletstiwa,  Sikanakpu  and  Shihkniwa. 

As  the  Snake  men  continued  the  fraternal  smoking  their  number 
was  added  to  from  time  to  time  until  the  entire  fraternity,  twenty  in 
number,  were  present.  As  each  newcomer  entered,  food  was  brought 
for  him,  of  which  he  partook,  whereupon  he  removed  his  clothing, 
loosened  his  hair  and  joined  the  circle  of  smokers.  Lomanakshu, 
assisted  by  his  brother  Nakwayeshwa,  now  began  making  nakwakwo- 
sis to  be  distributed  to  the  additional  priests  present  on  this  morning 
for  the  first  time.  As  each  of  the  priests  received  his  nakwakwosi  he 
tied  it  to  a  lock  of  his  hair.*  Oi\e  of  the  priests,  however,  happened 
to  be  a  boy  not  more  than  eight  years  of  age  whose  hair  had  b<fen 
closely  cropped  by  the  government  school  teacher.  On  this  account, 
and  the  fact  that  he  was  entirely  naked,  arose  an  amusing  incident  as 
to  where  he  should  tie  his  nakwakwosi.     One  of  the  priests  suggested 


*ln  cvrrv  crremoiiy  the  |ianici|ianlM  lie  a  feather  to  their  hair,  the  time  when  Ihh  b(. 

ditfrrini;  In  the  ditlcrrnt  ceremonies.    Tliiir  feather  it  called  nahv^aa^  from  mAwkmrn^  want,  whh, 
and  atna-^akua,  to  prur.    Lomanalcithu  called  tlii»  nakwaita  •mt^wu-mm'ttk'atla  (cloud  iirayrr). 
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that  be  put  tl  through  his  &ar — for  it  is  Ihe  custom  of  the  Hopi  to 
have  large  holes  through  the  lobes  of  the  ears  through  which  a  string 
limy  be  passed,  and  io  whtch  th^^y  often  wear  stiver  rings  or  a  short 
strand  of  turquoise  beads;  but  thf^ears  of  this  boy  had  never  been 
pierced*  consequently  a  string  was  tied  around  his  neck  and  to  this 
was  attached  tht^  nakwakwosi. 

Lomanakshu  having  concluded  his  distribution  of  nakwakwosis 
to  the  priests,  made  his  way  to  the  Antelope  kiva,  where  he  sat  down 
tn  his  accustomed  place.  While  Polihungwa  was  staining  reil  four  of 
the  eight  nakwakwosis  which  he  had  just  finished  making,  old 
Sikangpu  obtained  a  tray  and  sat  down  to  the  right  of  Lomanakshu* 
Polihungwa  now  placed  the  nakwakwosis  upon  this  tray,  whereupon 
Sikangpu  lighted  a  pipe  with  native  tobacco,  and  after  pufhng  it  for 
an  in?itant  passed  it  to  Poll  hung  wa*  together  with  the  tray  of  nakwak- 
wosis. Four  times  he  smoked  over  the  prayur-offerings,  and  then 
deposited  the  tray  at  his  side^  continuing  smoking  for  some  minutes. 
He  now  handed  the  pipe  to  Lomanakshu,  who  took  the  tray  up  in  his 
hands  and  smoked  upon  tlie  nakwakwosis  five  times.  He  deposited^ 
it  in  front  of  him  and  continued  smoking.  Polihungwa  now  addressed 
Lomanakshu  at  length,  Lomanakshu  answered  ^''Aftchaii^'"  and  in 
turn  addressed  Polihungwa.  The^e  speeches  could  not  be  recordt.'d 
at  the  time  but  were  obtained  from  Polihungwa  later.  He  claims 
that  he  said  in  substance  the,  following:  *'Taai  uma  pio  angnan- 
kwushani.  Naniwok  momgwit  itamui  okwatowak  yokwani.  Puu 
uma  tcuat  hakam  tutwani  unia  aonanawaknani  puu  yokwani.  Pai 
owi  uma  hahlaikahkango. "  (You  must  pray  that  the  clouds  from  the 
four  world  quarters  have  pity  on  us  and  rain  for  us.  And  if  you  find 
a  rattlesnake  you  must  pray  to  him  and  it  will  rain.  So  you  be  joy- 
ful. Well,  you  are  going  to  start  again.)  To  which  Lomanakshu 
replies:  **  Anchaa,  uma  hahlaikang  itamui  nuhtaita."  (All  right, 
you  joyfully  (or  gladly)  wait  for  us.)  Again  Polihungwa  made  a 
speech,  and  at  its  conclusion  passed  the  eight  nakwakwosis  and  the 
piihiaviXo  Lomanakshu  together  with  some  sacred  meal.  Lomanakshu 
arose,  sprinkled  meal  on  each  of  the  two  tiponis^  and  placing  the 
nakwakwosis  and  meal  in  a  corner  of  his  blanket,  returned  to  the 
Snake  kiva,  where  he  separated  the'painled  from  the  unpainted  nak- 
wakwosis and  placed  them  in  two  piles  on  a  basket  tray  upon  some 
meal  which  Lomanakshn's  brother,  Nakwayeshwa,  had  just  previously 
brought  in.  Lomanakshu  sat  down  between  the  fireplace  and  the 
snake  whips  with  his  back  to  the  rear  of  the  kiva  as  usual,  filled  a 
pipe  with  native  tobacco,  lighted  it,  took  up  the  tray  and  smoked 
over  the  nakwakwosis  four  times.      Replacing  the  tray  upon  the  floor 
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The  Exterior  of  the  Snake  and  Antelope  Kivas. 


Pu  LXXXIX.    Thc  Extcwoii  or  thi  Snaks  and  Antilo^  KncAt. 


a.    The  Snake  kiva,  showing  digging  sticks,  rabbit  sticks,  etc..  aC  tiM  moath 
of  the  kiva. 

^.    An  Antelope  priest  entering  the  kiva  with  piki  bread. 
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by  his  side  he  smoked  for  a  few  minutes  and  again  picked  up  the  tray 
and  consecrated  the  bahos  as  before.  The  majority  o!  the  prieaU 
present  who  had  been  sitting  in  the  circle  now  began  to  move  about, 
searching  for  paint  bags  and  making  preparations  for  their  departure. 
They  painted  their  faces  as  usual,  together  with  the  breasts,  and  the 
hair  of  those  who  had  not  already  done  so  was  carefully  shaken  out 
and  combed.  Food  was  now  brought  into  the  kiva  and  was  made  up 
into  bundles  that  it  might  be  more  easily  transported  to  the  fields. 
Lomanakshu  then  prayed,  being  answered  by  all  present,  **Aiukam^** 
smoked  for  some  time,  then  arose  and  made  careful  examination  of 
the  bags,  a  perfect  one  of  which  was  handed  to  each  priest,  where- 
ii])on  they  filed  out  of  the  kiva,  seized  their  digging  sticks  and  rabbit 
sticks  (see  Plate  LXXXIX)  and  descended  by  the  east  trail  into  the 
])lain  lying  between  Mishongnovi  and  Walpi.  As  they  left  the  kiva 
it  lacked. but  a  few  minutes  of  twelve  o'clock.  This  was  the  fourth 
and  final  ceremonial  day's  hunt  and  consequently  was  to  the  east. 

On  entering  the  Antelope  kiva  immediately  after  the  departure 
of  the  Snake  meil,  Sikanakpu  was  found  smoking  over  the  mpng" 
ti'ikttrus  which  remained  in  the  same  position  as  when  seen  early  this 
morning.  Of  the  other  three  men  in  the  kiva  at  this  time  Poll- 
hungwa  was  seated  on  the  west  side  of  the  main  floor  of  the  kiva  con* 
tinuing  the  manufacture  of  prayer-offerings.  He  had  already  brought 
in  his  stone  paint  grinders,  two  in  number,  and  an  eagle  and  a  duck 
skin.  He  made  sixteen  nakwakwosis,  each  one  containing  an  eagle 
and  duck  feather.  These  he  did  not  stain  red,  but  when'  finished 
he  placed  them  on  the  tray  containing  sacred  meal.  He  then  began 
making  bahos.  The  other  members  now  began  to  make  preparation 
for  the  erection  of  the  altar  and  the  sand  mosaic.  Islamurztiwa  now 
left  the  kiva,  having  been  sent  by  Sikanakpu*,  and  soon  returned 
with  two  bags  of  valley  sand  which  he  had  obtained  from  a/mir/- 
c/imo  (sand  hill)  north  of  the  village.  During  the  absence  of 
Namurztiwa,  Sikangpu  began  sweeping  the  kiva,  first  slightly 
sprinkling  it  by  spurting  water  over  the  floor  from  his  mouth.  Soon 
Namurztiwa  returned  with  two  blankets  full  of  sand  which  he  deposited 
on  the  floor  of  the  kiva  to  the  rear  of;  and  on  the  east  side  of,  the  fire- 
place. One  of  the  boys  (three  having  recently  entered  the  kiva)  was 
sent  out  of  the  kiva  and  soon  returned  with  three  different  sized  sift- 
ers or  loosely  woven  basket  trays  of  yucca  fibre.  Sikanakpu  then 
placed  the  mon^kohin  and  tiponis  near  the  end  banquette  of  the  kiva 

*lt  i«  intrreMini;  to  note  thai  bikanakpu  formed  an  rKception  lo  llic  other  |trici«lii  In  the 
ki\a  oil    fhU  day.  for   inxtead  of  the  tisual  M-4iit  loiti  cloth  he  wor«  the  ceremonial  btur  kill 
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mud  began  sprinkling  yellow  sand  on  the  floor  near  the  center  of  and 
toward  the  east  end  of  the  kiva^  to  a  depth  of  about  two  inches. 
The  work  progressing  slowly  he  called  upon  the  boyii  lo  assi^t^ 
whereupon  they  entirely  disrobc-ii  and  began  sifting  sand,  Sikan^pii 
ehen  left  the  kivii  for  a  few  minutes  and  returned  with  another  siftir. 
He  was  closely  foHowed  by  yCmaJioiniwa  and  NaphDiniwa.  After 
thx!  sand  had  been  sifted  to  a  depth  of  about  six  inches  ovt*r  an  areu 
of  about  three  feet  square^  Sikanakpu,  i^eltmg  down  upon  his 
knees,  began  carefully  increasing  the^size  of  the  field  until  it  mtas< 
ured  approximately  four  and  a  half  feet  in  width  from  north  to  south 
by  about  five  feet  in  length  (A  e.  from  east  to  west,  or  along  the  short 
diameter  of  the  klva).  The  depth  of  the  sand  was  now  about  one 
inch  and  the  back  edge  of  the  Aeld  just  reached  the  wooden  phtuk 
weavtng-frame  set  in  the  floor  of  the  kiva.  The  sand  was  of  a  utu- 
form  reddish  yellow  color.  Ap5mrentlj%  however,  the  field  was  not 
sufficiently  deep;  for  additional  sand  was  sprinkled  over  the  field  by 
one  of  the  boys.  Sikani^pu  then  sat  down  near  the  fireplace  and 
smoked  for  a  few  minutes.  It  is  improbable  that  thrre  was  no  cere- 
monial intent  in  this  act.  He  then  left  the  kiva  together  with  the  buy 
who  had  recently  been  helping  him,  both,  as  well  as  all  the  other 
menil>ers  in  the  kiva,  of  course  being  naked  except  for  a  Join  cU^th. 
It  is  not  known  whether  either  of  these  two  individuals  bore  with  hini 
from  the  kiva  any  offering;  but  as  they  were  about  iu  leave  they  WL*rt' 
addressed  by  Polihungwa,  and,  among  other  words,  was  recognized 
*^  Kohkan^tvuhtr  (Spider  Woman).  Within  a  short  time  the  l)oy 
returned  bringing  a  number  of  corn  husks,  and  Sikangpu  two  long 
eagle  feathers.  With  tliese  two  feathers  Sikanakpu  and  Namurztiwa 
trimmed  up  and  squared  the  edges  of  the  sand  field  and  gradually 
worked  it  back  toward  the  rear  of  the  kiva,  as  they  had  decided  that 
the  forward  edge  of  the  field  was  so  close  to  the  firepliice  that  it  did 
not  leave  sufficient  sj^ace  for  the  many  trays  of  bahos  which  were  to 
find  their  place  here  or  for  the  priests  who  were  to  sit  by  the  altar 
during  the  coming  night  ceremonies.  After  finally  trimming  up  the 
field  and  sweeping  up  ihtv  loose  sand  which  now  measured  one  inch 
in  depth,  Sikangpu  left  the  kiva  and  returned  with  two  addi- 
tional eagle  feathers.  It  is  possible  that  this  journey  outside  of  the 
kiva  had  another  object;  for  shortly  after  Shakhungwa  entered  the 
kiva,  it  being  now  twelve  o'clock.  He  immediately  disrobed,  loos- 
ened his  hair  and  filling  a  pipe  of  native  tobacco,  sat  down  to  the  east 
of  the  fireplace  and  indulged  in  silent  smoking  for  several  minutes. 
Two  of  the  boys  were  now  sent  out  of  the  kiva,  one  of  them  returning 
with  a  live  coal  on  a  large  potsherd  which  he  deposited  in  a  corner  of 
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the  hearth,  and  the  siK:ond  boy  bringing  bunches  of  herbs  for  Poli- 
hungwa,  to  be  used  on  his  bahos. 

Polihungwa  now  discontinued  for  a  few  minutes  his  baho  makinf(» 
and  joining  Shakhungwa,  took  a  long  cottbn  string,  with  which  they 
laid  the  sand  field  off  into  five  concentric  squares.*  These  lines  of 
course  were  for  the  better  guidance  of  the  priests  later,  as  they  cov- 
ered and  filled  in  on  the  sand  field  with  the  four  different  colors  for 
the  four  world  quarters.  The  lines  for  the  world  quarters  having 
thus  been  marked  off,  Namurztiwa  began  to  outline  in  the  sand  with 
the  point  of  a  quill  the  cloud  and  lightning  symbols.  The  field  was 
now  ready  for  the  colored  sands  which  were  to  form  the  mosaic.  The 
actual  formation  of  the  mosaic. by  means  of  the  colored  sand  was 
begun  by  Sikanakpu,  who  commenced  a  black  band  about  an  inch  in 
width. on  the  northwest  corner,  which  he  continued  on  the  west  side. 
Before  he  had  carried  this  to  any  extent  Namurzitwa  began  a  yellow 
band  on  the  northeast  corner  and  carried  it  forward  on  the  north  side 
toward  the  west.  Simultaneously  Shakhungwa  began  a  green  band 
on  the  northeast  corner  and  carried  it  to  a  distance  of  six  inches  in 
each  direction  from  that  corner.  He  then  did  the  same  with  the  red 
band  and  with  the  white  band,  and  began  filling  in  the  green  cloud. 
Namurztiwa  continued  his  yellow  band  along  the  west  side  and  alonf( 
the  south  side,  while  Sikanakpu  completed  his  north  black  band. 
Shakhungwa,  without  having  completed  any  of  the  bands  that  he  was 
KG  far  engaged  at,  begin  to  fill  in  the  first  red  cloud  symbol.  Nam* 
nrztiwa  continued  his  yellow  band  to  the  east  and  Shakhungwa  be^afi 
a  white  cloud  symbol.  Sikanakpu  then  finished  a  red  cloud.  Nam* 
urztiwa  a  yellow,  Sikanakpu  another  red,  while  Shakhungwa  began 
the  white  lightning  symbol,  completing  half  of  it  and  beginning  on 
another  white  cloud.  Naniurztiwa  finished  his  three  yellow  cloud 
symbols  and  then  took  up  the  fourth.  Sikanakpu  began  and  finished 
his  fourth  red  cloud  while  Sikangpu  completed  the  second  white  cloud 
and  began  the  white  lightning  symbol.  At  this  point  QOmahoiniwa 
sent  twu  of  the  boys  for  more  sand  as  the  supply  of  certain  colors 
was  growing  short.  Namurztiwa  began  the  yellow  lightning  symbol 
while  Sikanakpu  finished  the  fourth  red  lightning  symbol.  Shak- 
hungwa then  began  the  white  field  lying  to  the  east  of  the  white  light* 
ning  symbol. 

In  the  meantime  Sikangpu  left  the  kiva  and  returned  in  a  few 
moments  with  a  large  red  bowl  which  he  placed  on  the  banquette  to  the 

*Thr  junior  author  ha».frequrnil)«ren  Mnd  moMiicit  made  but  lievcr  before  saw  aajr  line. 
Miuare,  utraiirht  edi;c  or  any  other  inklrumenl  used,  the  priei»t»  alway*  arranfinf  the  Hmd  ftcM 
and  the  Hipures  on  it  by  e>r»i|fht  onljr. 
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rear  of  the  kivap  which  later  was  lo  hold  the  corn  and  bean  plants 
and  a  mi^dicme  bowl,  togtther  with  an  aspergil  {mai^wanpi).  Nam- 
urztiwa  began  the  red  Hghtnin^  syratioL  Shakhun^wa  cantintied  the 
white  ticld  surrounding  the  while  lii^htning  symbol  and  carried  it  to 
the  wesi  to  the  next  JL|;htnin|f  symbol,  Namurztiwa  tinished  the  red 
Irghtnmf(  symbol  and  began  the  rud  band  of  the  north,  when  he  dis- 
covered I  hat  he  had  overlooked  a  detail  in  his  lightning  symbol  and 
relumed  to  it,  putting  on  itfi  horns*  Sikangpu  then  took  up  the 
north  white  band  and  Nainur^ttiwa  the  west  red  band,  while  Shak- 
bnngwa  began  outlining  with  a  hne  bl^ick  line  here  and  there,  begin- 
ning between  the  red  and  green  and  the  red  and  yellow  on  the  north' 
east  corner,  Sikanakpu  then  began  on  the  second  green  clond  sym- 
bol, while  Naniurstiwa  worked  on  the  southern  red  cloud  symbol, 
Shakhungwa  continued  with  the  black  dividing  line,  working  now  on 
the  corner  between  the  white  and  red  bands.  Sikanakpu  t>egan  his  , 
third  green  cloud  symbol  m^^  Namur/tiwa  took  up  the  east  red  band. 
Shukhungwa  continued  the  black  line  naw  outlining  the  hrst  yellow 
cloud  symboL 

For  several  minutes  previous  Foil  hung  wa  had  desisted  from  his 
baho  making  and  stood  by  watching  the  three  priests  making  the 
mosaic,  commenting  upon  the  work  from  time  to  time  with  them, 
Namur^etiwa  now  began  the  green  lightning  symbol.  Shakhungwa 
continued  with  his  Une  black  line,  now  dividing  the  green  from  the 
red  cloud  symbols;  next  outlining  the  east  white  cloud,  then  the  second 
and  third  yellow  clouds,  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  green  clouds.  He  then 
began  with  the«hlack  line  to  divide  the  field  and  the  yellow  band  on 
the  west,  finished  the  outlining  of  the  fourth  yellow  cloud  and  then 
put  in  the  line  separating  the  north  white  and  red  bands.  Sikangpu 
then  joined  in  the  work  and  finished  the  white  field  and  made  it  more 
perfect  to  the  east  oT  the  white  lightning  symbol.  Namurztiwa  fin- 
ished filling  in  the  fifth  green  cloud  and  began  the  west  green  band. 
Sikanakpu  now  worked  awhile  on  the  north  green  band,  finishing 
it  to  half  its  extent,  and  then  worked  on  the  east  green  band,  which 
he  finished  and  then  continued  the  north  green  band,  while  Sikangpu 
filled  in  with  white  the  field  between  the  red  and  green  cloud  symbols. 
Then  Sikanakpu  began  the  west  green  band.  Shakhungwa  in  the 
meantime  continued  his  boundary  lines,  now  working  between  the 
north  white  and  red  bands  and  then  between  the  red  and,  green,  and 
then  starting  toward  the  south  on  the  west  side,  and,  returning  to  the 
north,  surrounded  the  white  band,  lie  now  laid  down  his  black  paint 
and  completed  the  fifth  white  cloud  symbol  and  filled  in  the  remain- 
ing space  of  the  white  field  between   the  red  and   green.      Sikangpu 
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iNTtRiOR  OP  Antelope  Kiva. 


PU  XC.     INTUHOR  or  ANTILOft  KlVA. 


a.    Antelupe  prieiti  ipreading  the  motaic  upon  the  kiva  ioor. 
d,    Pulihungwa  outlining  in  black  the  lymbolt  of  the  tand  mueai 
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worked  on  the  fourth  white  cloud,  which  he  completedi  and  then 
filled  in  the  third,  while  Sikanakpu  took  up  the  green  band  on  the 
south.  Shakhunf(wa  began  outlining  in  black  again,  surrounding 
first  the  fourth  white  cloud  symbol,  then  the  third  red  cloud  symbol, 
the  third  white  and  the  fifth  white  cloud  symbols.  Sikanakpu  took 
up  the  east  green  band,  while  Sikangpu  again  worked  on  the  west 
white  band  and  continued  filling  in  the  white  field  between  the  green 
and  yellow  lightning  symbols.  He  now  worked  on  the  north  outside 
white  field,  while  Shakhungwa  worked  on  the  east  outside  white  field, 
and  then  Sikangpu,  having  stopped  to  rest  awhile,  now  continued 
the  north  outside  white  field.  At  this  point  the  white  paint  was 
exhausted  and  a  boy  was  s<nt  after  more. 

In  the  meantime  Shakhungwa  began  outlining  in  black  the  vari- 
ous symbols  (see  PI.  XC),  first  on  the  north  and  then  oh  the  east 
between  the  white  band  and  the  white  field,  and  then,  without  finish- 
ing these  boundaries,  he  began  a  series  of  short  black  parallel  bands 
extending  outward  from  the  north  white  band  into  the  white  field. 
Polihungwa  now  again  ceased  his  work  at  the  bahos  and  assisted  in 
the  milking  of  the  mosaic.  Sikangpu  took  this  opportunity  to  rest 
and  lay  down  on  the  west  side  of  the  kiva.  Polihungwa  began  work- 
ing on  the  black  dividing  line  on  the  east  side  between  the  red  and 
white  bands.  The  boy  having  returned  with  the  fresh  supply  of  white 
paint,  Sikangpu  began  on  the  white  outside  field  on  the  east  side, 
while  Sikanakpu  worked  at  the  black  line  on  the  west  l>etween  the 
green  and  the  red  band.  Sikangpu  now  finished  the  white  field  west 
of  the  yellow  lightning  symbol  and  then  he  and  Polihungwa  worki*d 
on  the  white  outside  field  to  the  south,  while  Shakhungwa  continued 
the  black  dividing  line,  now  surrounding  the  yellow,  and  then  the 
white  lightning  symbol.  Polihungwa  now  relieved  Shakhungwa  of 
the  bowl  of  black  paint,  surrounded  in  outline  the  red  lightning  sym- 
bol and  then  worked  on  the  green.  Polihungwa  then  went  around  on 
the  north  side  and  with  the  black  finished  the  red  lightning  symbol, 
.  while  Shakhungwa,  seating  himself  on  the  south  of  the  mosaic,  filled 
in  details  in  black  on  the  green  lightning  symbol. 

It  being  now  about  three  o'clock,  Namurztiwa,  who  for  some 
time  had  been  resting  on  the  floor,  left  the  kiva  for  food.*  Poli- 
hungwa then  took  from  the  meal  tray  a  pinch  of  meal,  which,  with  a 
quick  motion  of  the  thumb  and  first  finger,  he  cast  along  the  foot  of  the 
east  wall.  Namurztiwa  now  returned  with  a  bag  from  which  he  took 
three  watermelons   and    some   green  onions  and  peppers,  which  he 

*YUv  (ulluwiiiK  mm  wurkrd  at  one  lime  ur  another  on  liir  hand  moMic:  Holihuniewa.  Shak- 
hunirwa.  Sikanak|iu.  Namur/tiwa.  Sliakventiwa  and  .^ikanKiiu. 
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handed  to  Polihungwa,  who  took  them  with  him  to  a  corner  on  the 
platform*  To  this  beginning  of  the  noonday  meal  were  added  now  a 
iray  of  //>*\  a  tray  of  a^miwil'i  and  a  bowl  containing  a  pinkish 
colored  food  made  of  boiled  cornmeat.  Upon  handing  the  food  to 
Polihungwai  Namurztiwa  stooped  down  and  with  his  thumb  ami 
(on-*finger  took  up  front  the  lire  place  a  pinch  of  aishes,  upon  which  he 
spat  and  then,  with  a  shortt  (]uick  motion^  cast  it  once  to  each  of  the 
lour  directions  and  then  up  the  ladder*  He  then  joined  Polihnngwa 
and  thi?  boys  on  the  ban^juette^  whtfte  Sbakhungwa  and  Sikan^^pu  had 
already  gone,  and  wliere  all  made  a  hnrrted  meah  After  OEiCing  a  few 
moments^  Sikangpu  began  on  the  west  sidif  of  the  sand  mosaic,  divid- 
ing the  whitt;  band  from  the  outside  white  fietd^  while  Shakhungwa 
did  the  same  on  the  east  and  south. 

This  practically  finished  the  sand  picture,  the  making  of  which 
had  con&timed  abotit  four  hours^  time,  it  now  being  ha  If*  past  three 
o*clock*  The  men  had  not  worked  long  upon  the  picture  until  it 
iH^came  perfectly  apparent  that  there  was  no  general  order  of  pro- 
cedure. As  each  man  seated  himself  on  one  side  of  one  corner,  he 
did  the  work  which  was  nearest  him  and  which  caused  the  least  incon- 
venience to  his  neighbor.  This  was  made  possible  from  the  fact  that 
they  were  provided  with  several  sets  of  the  s»ime  colored  earths,  so 
that  when  one  had  worked  on  a  white  cloud  symbol,  for  instance,  in 
one  corner^  he  could  take  up  the  work  on  the  neighboring  green  cloud 
anil  so  not  interfere  with  another  priest  wlio  might  be  working;  in  the 
center  of  the  picture!  It  was  also  apparent  that  Shakhungwa  was 
really  the  leading  spirit  in  the  making  of  the  picture.  Not  only  did 
he  lead  the  way  in  marking  out  the  symbols,  hut  he  assumed  the 
leadership  in  the  actual  application  of  the  colored  earths  and  was 
constantly  referred  to  by  the  other  priests  for  advice.  The  earths 
used  in  the  mosaic,  with  their  individual  names,  were  as  follows: 
SiK'a  tliiva  (yellow,  sand),  Co/ioninsaki<'a  (Cohonino  green),  Paia  oa 
(red  stone),  Qo/ca  oa  (white  stone).  These  earths  had  been  provided 
for  by  Polihungwa,  who  also  brought  them  into  the  kiva.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  construction  of  the  mosaic,  the  paints  were  <igain 
emptied  from  the  bowls  into  small  cotton  sacks  by  Sikangpu  aird 
were  taken  by  Polihungwa  to  his  house  (see  PI.  XCl). 

In   its.  finished  condition  (see  PI.  XCII),  the  extreme  measure- 

*l'liis  |H*r(urniance  is  calli*d  tm-wofiihionani,  and  i>  done  after  >ome  Aiiccial  work,  in  IIiIm  case 
uiilloubtedl>  tlie  making  of  (lie  nand  m<)r«aic,  wliicli  is  helicvi-d  to  have  a  N|»ecial  charm  on  the  per- 
former, or.  (or  th.ii  matter,  on  any  ohject  whicli  would  have  an  evil  intluencc  if  bein^  bruught  in 
Contact  willi  any  uninitiated.  'I'lie  junior  autlior  observed  on  neveral  occasions  in  the  Oraibi 
Sn.ike  ceremony  that  objectn.  before  bein^  lianded  or  taken  out  of  the  Snake  kiva,  were  thus  dis- 
charmed.  The  same  Is  done  with  springs  from  wljich  the  snake  hunters  drink.  .\t  the  conclu»ion 
of  e\ery  important  llupi  cerenion\  all  p.irtii  i|i:int<>  .ire  di-charnicd  l>y  the  cliief  priest. 
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^.    Anteb|«  priests  cn^ag^d  In  fraternal  fmuklng  at  the  Ciktiduiiofi  of  the 
laying  of  tite  uful  nujsaic. 
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For  description  of  this  mosaic  see  page  20a. 
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ments  of  the  mosaic  were  four  feet  and  five  inches  in  diameter  from 
north  to  south,  by  five  feet  from  east  to  west,  while  the  outer  edge  of 
the.  white  band  measured  three  feet  and  seven  inches  by  four  feet  and 
three  inches;  the  border  measured  (1.  r.,  the  four  colored  bands)  five 
I,  and  a  quarter  inches  in  breadth.    The  cloud  symbols  averaged  thirteen 

inches  in  length.  The  lightning  symbols  were  nineteen  and  one-half 
inches  in  length  and  two  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter,  while  the 
extreme  border  of  the  head  of  the  lightning  symbol — 1.  r.,  from  the  tip 
of  one  horn  to  the  other — was  eight  inches,  and  the  diameter  of  the 
triangle  composing  the  head  was  four  and  three-quarters  inches.  The 
bl/ick  lines  extending  into  the  white  field  north  of  the  mosaic  proper 
were  twenty-three  in  number,  and  they  were  from  one  to  one  and  one- 
half  inches  in  length.  These  lines  symbolized  the  falling  rain.  Inas- 
'  much  as  the  cloud  and  lightning  symbols  were  done  by  free-hand 
drawing,  naturally  there  would  be  a  slight  variation  for  the  measure- 
ments  given  for  one  symbol  from  those  of  another.  Nor  were  the 
bands  themselves  of  uniform  diameter,  although  they  were  fairly  regu- 
lar, owing  to  the  fact  that  they  had  been  marked  off  by  means  of  a 
string.  As  wc  were  measuring  the' picture,  just  after  its  compledoni 
we  noticed  that  Shakhungwa  in  his  outlining  the  cloud  symbols'  in 
black  had  forgotten  to  complete  the  lower  l^ft-hand  white  symbol. 
On  his  attention  being  called  to  this  fact  he  seemed  grateful,  as  well 
as  chagrined,  and  immediately  filled  it  in  with  black.  The  mosaic  in 
its  finished  condition  made  a  handsome  appearance  in  the  dimly 
lighted  kiva,  the  brightness  of  the  colors  being  brought  out  especially 
prominent  by  the. intense  black  of  the  narrow  lines  which  surrounded 
each  symbol  or  band. 

As  has  been  noted,  while  the  sand  mosaic  was  being  constructed* 
the  Antelope  priest,  Polihungwa,  was  occupied  in  the  manufacture  of 
a  number  of  bahos.  After  he  had  completed  the  making  of  the  nak- 
wakwosis  to  be  attached  to  the  baho  '.sticks,  he  finished  five 
blunt-pointed  shafts  and  one  blunt-pointed  shaft  with  a  facet  at 
the  upper  end,  all  of  which  were  painted  green  except  near  the 
point,  which  he  painted  black.  He  now  with  a  small  stick  took 
some  honey  into  his  mouth  from  a  can  and  then  spat  or  spurted  the 
honey  from  his  mouth  upon  the  black  points.  He  then  made  four 
additional  sticks,  five  and  one-quarter  inches  in  length,  with  a  blunt 
point,  none  of  which  were  provided  with  a  facet.  These  he  painted 
black  throughout  their  length.  Polihungwa  now  left  the  kiva  and 
soon  returned  with  a  sprig  of  green  Artimisia  Frigida  (Jtv/ia).  Resum- 
ing his  work  on  the  bahos,  he  took  up  a  corn  husk  which  he  tore  into 
two  pieces,  one  of  which — a  strip  of  about  an  inch  in  width — he  bent 
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at  right  angles  near  the  cenler^  pbcing  in  the  fold  some  cornmenli 
and  then  twisted  several  times  the  loose  ends  of  the  husk.  He  then 
brokt^  off  square  the  loose  ends  of  the  husk,  thus  forming  a  long 
natfow  pyranktdal-sh^ped  packet  halted  m^ftnia*  Sikanakpu  now'  Ictt 
the  kiva  and  soon  returned,  bringing  with  him  his  ptume  box  and 
there  assisting  from  time  to  time  in  the  manufacture  of  the  babos 
when  not  otherwise  engaged  upon  the  sand  painting.  PoKhiingwa 
then  cut  a  facet  on  two  of  the  green  black-potnted  sticks,  and  taking 
up  one  with  a  facet  and  one  without  he  fastened  the  two  toget!ier> 
side  by  side,  by  means  of  several  wrappings  of  a  cotton  string,  about 
two-thirds  of  the  way  down  on  the  length  of  the  sticks  toward  the 
black  point.  Just  under  these  wrappings  which  bound  the  two  sticks 
together  he  placed  the  corn-husk  packet,  so  that  it  was  securely 
fastened  to  the  two  sticks^  with  its  pointed  end  projecting  upwards* 
To  the  other  side  of  the  two  sticks  he  fastened, an  eagle  breath 
feather*  a  turkey  feather  and  a  sprig  of  Jtufla  and  mativi  Over  the 
sharp  point  of  the  corn -husk  packet  he  fastened  a  nakwukwosi  con- 
stisting  of  a  three-tnch  cotton  string,  to  the  end  of  which  was  attached 
an  eagle  breath  feather  and  a  chat  feather.  Of  these  green  or  saku'it 
bahos  he  made  four.  He  then  took  up  the  four  black  sticks,  one  after 
the  other^  and  fastened  to  the  upper  or  square  end,  by  means  o(  sev- 
eral wrappings  of  a  cotton  string,  a  turkey  feather  and  a  sprig  of 
kkfi^^  together  with  the  small  corn-husk  packet^  the  upper  and  pointed 
end  of  which  extended  beyond  the  end  of  the  stick.  Around  this 
corn-husk  packet  and  to  the  middle,  after  the  manner  previously 
described,  he  fastened  an  eagle  nakwakwosi.  Of  these  black  bahos  or 
chochopiata  he  made  four.  He  next  made  eight  nakwakwosis  which 
he  stained  red,  and  six  which  remained  white.  Next  he  made  four  of 
the  so-called  four-direction  bahos,  each  five  inches  in  length,  and  to 
each  of  which  he  attached  two  nakwakwosis.  These  bahos  consisted 
of  a  single  corticated  cottonwood  branch  about  four  inches  in  length, 
to  the  upper  end  of  which,  at  an  interval  of  about  an  inch,  were  fast- 
ened two  nakwakwosis.  The  shafts  were  painted  green.  These  bahos 
were  the  same  as  were  made  on  the  preceding  morning,  another  set 
being  made  on  tlie  following  day  and  again  on  the  day  following  that. 
These  are  the  bahos  which  were  taken  into  the  fields  by  the  priests, 
the  first  one  leaving  the  kiva  going  to  the  north,  the  .second  to  the 
west,  the  third  to  the  soutli  and  the  fourth  to  the  east.  These  bahos 
having  been  finished,  Polihungwa  left  the  kiva  and  soon  returned 
with  a  bundle  of  twenty  or  thirty  slender  cottonwood  boughs  about 
three  feet  in  length.  He  sat  down  on  the  east  side  of  the  platform 
and  began  decorticating   thj   boughs.      While  he  was  engaged  in  this 
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operation  Namurztiwa  left  the  kiva  for  a  momenti  and  on  his  r 
put  on  his  shirt  and  waited  at  the  side  of  Polihungwa.  The  1 
took  a  small  bag  from  a  niche  in  the  kiva  wall  and  going  over  ti 
center  of  the  floor  filled  the  bag  about  half  full  with  meal  froi 
tray,  and  then  he  took  up  a  double  green  baho,  one  pihiavi  a 
vessel  similar  to  the  monj^ioikunts  but  somewhat  larger.  Polihiii 
then  addressed  Namurztiwa  and.  handed  him  the  meal,  the  bahos 
He  answered  **  Owe''  (Yes)  and  left  the  kiva. 

He  was  followed  as  he  went  along  the  trail  to  the  west  of  ] 
ongnovi,  where,  at  the  foot  of  the  mesa,  he  came  to  the  shri 
Kohkangwuhti  (the  Spider  Woman).  Here  he  took  the  nakwak 
and  some  meal  in  his.  hand,  and,  holding  them  close  to  his 
uttered  the  following  short  prayer:  **You!  have  pity  on  us. 
away  the  storms.  Send  us  rain.  Keep  sickness  from  us.  Ms 
be*  strong.  May  we  be  happy."  He  then  deposited  the  nakwak 
consisting  of  an  eagle  and  a  chat  feather,  sprinkled  it  with  meal 
times,  and  then  deposited  his.  baho.  He  now  filled  the  momgw 
and  returned  to  the  kiva. 

In  the  meantime  Poljhungwa  had  resumed  decorticating  the  c< 
wood  houghs.  Ceasing  in  his  work  for  a  moment,  he  addresse* 
three  boys,  who  now  went  out  entirely  naked,  carrying  with  thenii  \ 
their  arms  their  old  loin  clotlrs.  Soon  one  of  the  boys  reti 
.^  empty  handed,  while  the  two  others  brought  in,  wrapped  in  theii 
cloths,  a  kind  of  yellowish,  granulated,  shally  clay.  They  were 
by  the  chief  to  put  it  down  on  the  platform  in  a  pile  to  the 
of  the  ladder.  One  of  the  boys  then  went  out  after  water,  ' 
the  other  begaii  to  reduce  the  clay  by  pounding  and  kneading  it 
a  stone  hammer.  The  other  boy  now  returned  with  the  water,  v 
was  added  a  little  at  a  time  to  the  clay,  and  both  began  to  knea< 
work  over  the  mass.  Having  kneaded  the  clay  sufficiently,  the 
hoys  left  the  kiva.  It  was  now  about  a  quarter  of  three  o'clock 
the  other  priests,  as  has  been  described,  were  still  at  work  on  the 
mosaic.  Polihungwa  here  left  the  kiva,  taking  with  him  fourte 
the  decorticated  boughs,  which  he  deposited  on  the  kiva  hatch 
presumably,  that  they  might  be  dried  out  by.  the  rays  of  the  after 
sun,  and  soon  returned  with  a  fresh  bag  of  native  tobacco,  from  \ 
he  filled  a  pipe,  and  lighting  it  with  a  coal  which  one  of  the  boys 
brought  in,  he  sat  down  to  the  northeast  of  the  fireplace  and  sm 
for  some  minutes  in  silence.  Having  finished  his  smoke,  he  brc 
into  the  kiva  the  decorticated  shafts  which  had  been  drying  01 
outside,  and,  after  carefully  straightening  each  one  of  them  01 
working  them  back  and  forth  through  his  two  hands,  he  carefull; 
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them  in  a  bundle  by  wrapping  a  string  around  them  spirally  from  end 
to  end  and  hung  them  up  on  a  ptg  on  the  walK 

Sikangpu  now  took  a  small  red  medicine  bowl  which  he  half 
fillc4  with  water  from  a  jar  brought  in  by  Sikanakpu,  and,  taking  the 
medicine  bowl  with  him  and  sitting  down  near  the  fireplace,  he  ftlted 
a  pipe  with  native  tobacco,  lighted  It  with  a  coal,  began  stirring  the 
water  in  the  bowl  with  an  aspergil  {miikwatfpi)^  and  smoked  into  the 
tH>wl  with  his  mouth  close  to  the  water  After  smoking  into  the  bowl 
for  some* time  he  laid  it*t!de  the  pijie  and  spat  into  the  bowl.  Again 
be  stirred  the  water  with  Ihe  aspergil,  which  he  then  [aid  across  the 
mouth  of  the  jar.  Hf  now  resumed  smoking,  blowing  puffs  of  smoke 
in  tile  direction  of  the  mosaic.  He  did  this  four  times,  remaining  in 
his  sitting  posture  on  the  west  side  of  the  mosaic  and  at  the  south* 
west  corner. 

Polihungwa  now  began  fashioning  with  his  hands  from  the  clay 
which  the  boys  had  kneaded  small  conical  p(?destals  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  diameter  at  the  base  and  about  two  inches  in  height. 
Of  these  he  made  twenty-one.  Sikanakpyi,  still  maintaining  his  sit- 
ting posture  at  the  soutwest  corner  of  the  kiva,  now  took  up  the 
aspergil  and  asperged  four  times  toward  the  mosaic  and  then 
deposited  the  bowl  at  the  southwest  corner  of  the  sand  picture.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  erection  of  the  altar,  which  was  now  rapidly 
pushed  forwards  Namurztiwa  h;id  long  sincv  returned,  bringing  with 
him  a  mong^vikuru  containing  water  and  an  armful  of  cottonwood 
boughs  still  retaining  their  twigs  and  leaves.  These  he  had  placed  to 
the  east  of  the  sand  picture  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  klva.  Sik- 
anakpu now  selected  from  the  bunch  a  single  stem  about  sixteen 
inches  in  length  and  with  it  made  ii  wreath  which  he  placed  under  the 
medicine  bowl.  The  medicine  bowl  itself,  it  may  be  here  remarked, 
was  dull  reddish  in  color  without  visible  decoration,  about  six  inches 
in  diameter  and  was  not  j5rovided  with  a  handle.  On  inquiring  of  the 
priest  if  this  was  the  original  bowl  for  this  ceremony,  the  reply  was 
that  the  flat,  scjuarish  bowl  with  a  rain  cloud  terrace  on  each  side, 
which  is  the  usual  medicine  bowl  of  Hopi  ceremonies,  had  probably 
long  ago  been  broken  and  replaced  by  this  more  simple  bowl.  At 
any  rate,  this  was  the  only  medicine  bowl  which  he,  the  chief  priest, 
had  ever  known  for  this  ceremony.  Polihunj;wa  now  be«(an  to  place 
in  the  small  clay  pedestals  which  he  had  just  finished  making  the 
uprights  [ji^olosho\\jSy  crooks),  which  he  now  deposited  on  two  sides 
of  the  sand  picture.  After  having  placed  them  in  position  on  the  outer 
white  earth  border  of  the  mosaic  and  divided  in  two  single  rows  with 
twelve  on   the   east   side   and   eleven    on    the    west    side   of    the   sand 
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picture,  it  was  manifest  that  the  first  two  of  the  row  (#•  r.,  those 
toward  the  south)  bore  a  superficial  resemblance  to  a  reed  arrow,  andi 
in  fact,  they  were  spoken  of  as  arrows  and  as  kaiekiakas^  warriors  or 
watchers,  by  the  priests.  They  were  undecorated  and  about  seven 
inches  from  th^  top,  as  they  were  placed  in  the  upright  position,  there 
was  a  short  piece  of  cotton  string,  at  the  end  of  which  was  a 
trace  of  two  turkey  feathers.  These  red  arrows  were  twenty-one 
inches  in  length.  Of  the  remaining  uprights,  eight  were  long 
chochopiata,  black  in  color  and  about  fifteen  inches  high.  These 
<ho(hopiata  did  not  differ  materially  from  the  ordinary  black  baho 
which  has  already  been  described.  Near  the  upper  end  was  the  corn 
husk  packet,  an  eagle  and  a  turkey  feather  and  an  eagle  feather  nak- 
wakwosi,  together  with  a  remnant  of  a  sprig  of  kuHa,  The  remaining 
uprif<hts,  fifteen  rn  number,  were  or  had  been  crooks,  although  from 
all  of  them  the  bent  portion  had  been  broken  and  at 'first  sight  they 
were  merely  time-stained,  straight  shafts.  These  varied  from  twenty- 
one  to  twenty-three  inches  in  length,  each  one  having  a  red-stained 
nakwakwosi  just  below  the  bend  of  the  crook.  All  of  these  crooks 
were  painted  black.  The  attention  of  the  priest  being  called  to  the 
fact  that  none  of  the  so-called  crooks  terminated  in  a  bend,  he 
explained  that  it  was  on  account  of  the  great  age  arid  that  they  had 
suffered  from  repeated  handling.  Concerning  the  meaning  of  the 
uprights,  it  was  explained  by  Polihungwa  that  collectively  they  repre- 
sented men  of  the  Fraternity,  that  the  crooks  represented  old  men  bent 
with  age,  and  that  the  crook  also  was  a  symbol  of  life,  and  that  the 
reeds  or  arrows  were  the  kaUhtakat  or  warriors  here  serving  as 
watchers;  hence  their  position,  one  each  at  the  head  of  the  line. 
Worthy  of  note  might  also  be  the  fact — undoubtedly  a  coincidence — 
that  the  total  number  of  uprights  exactly  equaled  the  number  of 
Antelope  men  participating  in  this  ceremony ,^  twenty-one. 

It  was  now  nearly  six  o'clock.  The  ifien  gradually  began  to 
desert  the  kiva  for  various  purposes,  first  Sikangpu,  who  took  with 
him  the  four  eagle  feathers  which  had  been  used  earlier  in  the  day  in 
laying  off  the  symbols  of  the  sand  field,  and  which  had  been  wrapped 
together  with  the  string  by  Polihungwa.  These  he  returned  to  his 
house.  He  at  once  returned  to  the  kiva  and  began  sweeping  the 
floor  carefully  and  otherwise  putting  it  in  a  neat  and  tidy  condition, 
the  boys  carrying  out  the  refuse.  Two  of  the  boys,  Lataya  and 
Nuwawa,  entered  the  kiva,  each  bringing  a  large  bunch  of  reeds 
(pahkavl)  about  six  feet  in  length  and  deposited  them  near  the  wall 
on  the  east  'side  of  the  kiva.  These  they  had  obtained  about  three 
miles  north  of  the  village. 
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As  has  been  sUted,  the  snake  hunt  of  this  day  was  to  the  east 
(»ee  PL  XCIH),  this  being  the  fourth  ceremonial  hunt.  Immediately 
on  descending  the  trail  on  the  east  of  the  village  the  Snake  priests, 
twenty  in  niimberp  divided  into  three  parties,  one  of  which  went  to 
the  Fisaphelve  Spring  (see  PI.  XCIV),  Here  they  stood  in  a  circle 
Htound  the  spring  until  Nakwayeshwa,  who  had  come  a  little  later, 
descended  to  the  tdge  of  the  water,  deposited  a  nakwakwosii 
sprinkled  cornmeal  on  the  water  and  flipped  the  water  in  the  four 
directions.  Then  he  joined  his  companions,  who  now  descended  to 
the  edge  of  the  water  and  repeated  the  same  pt-Tformancts  Most  of 
them  also  drank  from  the  spring.  Then  ihey  scattered  out  in  various 
directions  toward  the  east,  beginning  Co  hunt.  Another  group  went 
to  the  Hontupovi  Spring  a  few  hundred  yards  to  the  west  of  the  first 
spring  and  enacted  exactly  the  same  performance.  Still  another 
group  led  by  Lomanakshn  now  arrived  at  the  Pisaphelve  Spring, 
where  they  also  went  through  the  observance  just  noted.  All  tlutse 
parties  then  scattered  out  and  the  hunt  began. 

At  fiviL!  minutes  after  seven  the  Snake  priests  returned  from  the 
last  (lay's  ceremonial  hunt.  Depositing  their  digging  sticks  and 
rabbit  sticks  on  the  kiva  hatchway^  they  entered  the  kiva  carrying 
with  them  two  rabbits  and  S4^vt-ral  ba^s,  which  evidently  containeil 
snakes.  The  bags  were  placed  as  usual  to  the  east  of  the  snake  para- 
phernalia,  whereupon  they  all  except  the  boys  sat  down  in  a  semi* 
circle  about  tht--  hearth  and  began  smoking,  Tht.^  chief  (itlid  a  pipt* 
with  native  tobacco  and  the  others  made  cigarettes  with  corn  husks 
or  American  paper.  After  smoking  for  some  minutes  and  cxchjing- 
ing  occasional  terms  of  relationship,  thuy  retired  and  lounged  about 
in  different  parts  of  the  kiva,  waiting  for  one  or  two  of  tluir  number 
who  were  late.  They  now  came  in  bearing  a  s«ick  which,  judging 
from  its  bulging  sides,  was  well  filled.  This  w^is  placed  by  the  side 
of  the  other  sacks,  whereupon  the  bearer  filled  his  mouth  with  water 
from  a  can  standing  in  the  corner  of  the  kiva,  and,  as  the  others  had 
done  who  had  handled,  snakes  that  day,  went  on  the  outside  of  the  . 
kiva,  and,  filling  his  hands  with  water  from  his  mouth,  washed  his 
hands  and  face.  There  now  occurred  a  long  argument  concerning  a 
question  which  as  yet  h.id  not  been  decided  in  our  favor,  viz.,  whether 
we  were  to  see  the  transfer  of  the  snakes  from  the  bags  to  the  recep- 
tacles or  not.  During  this  conversation  between  Lomanakshu  and 
the  leading  priests  and  ourselves,  the  following  speech  was  made  by 
old  blind  Homiwushyoma,  which,  on  account  of  its  interest,  merits 
being  reproduced  as  nearly  verbatim  as  possible: 

Uma  kush   ka  acliatotani.       Anchaa    uuia    yang    itamui    yungya. 
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tf.  S<iil(e  prietti  od  etncrgmg  ir^m  the  kiva. 

^^  St^ake  pri«$ts  passing  through  tlie  vtlbge, 

r.  5n»kc  prksti  descend tng  from  Miihongnovl  by  the  eait  IriU, 

</«  Snake  priefltK  nearmg  Biftdtpclve  spring. 
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Snikc  pdtMi  depcrtUing  l^iliift  In  stirinea. 
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Pu  XCV.    Interior  of  Antelope  Kiva. 


Tlie  completed  Antelope  altar  with  tiponis^  medicine  bowl,  mangwikuruSt 
etc.,  in  proper  position. 

Polihungwa,  the  Antelope  priest,  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  bahos. 
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Pl.  XCVl.    Snake  Priests  Asleep  on  Roof  of  8n« 


Snake  priests  asleep  on  the'  roof  of  the  Snake  kiva  (a  f 
the  o|)en  air  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning). 
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I  tain  anchaa  yep,  shupyalcalcango  lulomit  iUhkatci  tutukaowani. 
Anchaa»  ydkwaqOO  yan  itahnatwanya  angyoAwaqOO.  Put  hak  ang- 
nihtee,  an^pocwaqOO,  puu  itdhtim  angnOnOshani.  Owi  itam  yep 
shuan  kaatchatotani;  pai  ita  yep  itahkatci  tutukaowani,  ikwichimut. 
Owi  anchaa  uma  yep  ima  tcuata,  itanaya,  pai  anchaa  nalt  aoyurika. 
Pai  akpanant  Washington  uma  it  totobenit  tawiqOO.  Anchaa  iinqaqO 
itamui  himakatcit  towat  tonatyaotani. 

A  trie  rendering  of  which  is  as  follows:  *' Now,  you  must  hot 
tell  a  falsehood.  All  right,  you  have  come  in  here  with  us.  We  here 
unitedly  (of  one  mind)  arc  holding  on  to  our  good  manner  of  living. 
Yes,  if  it  rains  our  crops  will  sprout,  will  grow  and  yield  plenty,  and 
our  children  will  then  eat.  Yes,  we  also  likewise  do  not  tell  false- 
hoods here.  Our  friends,  we  have  (hold  on  to)  our  life  (the  term 
Mife,'  hifcf,  is  here  taken  in  the  comprehensive  sense  of  mariner  of 
living,  pertaining  to  all  phases  of  life).  Now,  yes  (all  right),  you 
alone  are  beholding  here  these  snakes,  our  fathers.  Yes,  write  to 
Washington  to  keep  this  writing.  And  also  let  it  be  his  purpose 
that  a  K^»oJ  li^c  may  be  unto  us." 

It  was  finally  decided  that  the  snakes  would  not  be  transferred 
this  night  owing  to  the  somewhat  crowded  condition  of  the  jars,  but 
that  it  would  be  done  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  and  that  from 
now  on  we  were  to  see  the  transfers,  and  it  may  be  stated  here  that| 
although  up  to  this  time  we  had  had  free  access  to  the  kivasatall  time^, 
yet  from  now  on  we  were  not  only  to  be  given  permission  to  remain 
during  the  transfer,  but  we  were  made  to  feel  that  we  w<;re  welcome 
guests. 

It  was  now  nearly  ten  o'clock.  Several  ot  the  Snake  priests 
hurried  out  after  food,  for  they  had  not  yet  eaten  their  supper.  After 
they  had  eaten  their  evening  meal  they  again  indulged  for  a  few 
moments  in  fraternal  smoking,  and,  as  usual,  slept  in  or  on  (see  PI, 
XCVI)  the  kiva,  during  the  night. 

.\fter  the  crooks  had  been  erected,  first  the  row  on  the  weat  side 
and  then  the  row  on -the  east  side,  the  chief  priest  took  up  one 
of  the  tiponis,  both  of  which  had  been  lying  on  the'  floor  of  the  kiva 
near  the  banquette,  and  placed  it  at  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
mosaic,  its  base,  being  slightly  embedded  in  the  outer  white  field. 
The  second  tiponi  was  placed  in  a  corresponding  position  on  the 
northtrast  corner  of  the  mosaic.  As  both  tiponis  were  practically 
alike,  the  description  of  one  will  suffice.  Its  base  was  about  ten 
inches  in  length  by  about  three  in  diameter,  arid  cylindrical  in  shape. 
It  was  wrapped  with  many  coils  of  one-half-inch-wide  buckskin 
stained  red.  '  On  the  bottom  of  the  base  were  two  black  lines,  inter- 
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sccting  at  right  angles,  extending  the  entire  width  of  the  sttrfate.< 
From  the  upper  extremity  of  the  base  projected  many  very  long  eagle 
tail  feathers,  arranged  in  a  circle,  and  from  the  tip  of  each  feather 
there  hung  an  eagle  breath  feather  (nakwakwosj)  stained  red.  Within 
the  circle  of  eagle  tail  feathers  and  entirely  concealed  by  them  was  a 
handsome  and  finely  polished  jasper  celt,  yellow  in  color,  and  ahuut 
ten  inches  in  length.  The  entire  ii^oni  measured  twenty 'Seven 
inches  in  length  from  its  base  to  the  tip  of  the  circle  of  feathers. 
He  then  took  up  the  mon^inkums  and  placed  thtm  on  the  sonth 
white  field  at  the  base  of  the  mosaic,  first  sprinklinj^  the  field  with 
meal,  beginning  on  the  west  side.  This  side  of  the  mosaic  was  now 
entirely  occupied  by  the  medicine  bowl  with  the  makwanpi  or  asper- 
gtl  resting  in  a  Cottonwood  wreath  on  the  southwest  corner,  with  the 
fourth  iiwttg^tfikuru  on  the  southeast  corner  and  the  other  three 
moHgivikkras  placed  at  regular  intervals  between  these  two  objects, 
(See  PL  XCV. )  Sikanakpii  now  took  up  with  the  thumb  and  fore- 
finger of  his  right  hand  a  very  small  portion  of  meal  from  the  sacred 
meal  tray  and  sprinkled  It  here  and  there  over  the  entire  mosaic.  He 
then  took  up  another  pinch  of  meal  and  breathing  a  prayer  on  it, 
sprinkled  the  iipi^rtis^  standing  on  the  center  of  the  north  side.  Me 
then  removed  all  objects  from  the  north  banquette,  which  he  gently 
swept  with  a  short  hand-broom.  He  then  took  up  the  jar  (M////) 
which  Polihungwa  had  brought  into  the  kiva  on  that  afternoon  alon^' 
with  the  medicine  bowl  and  which  up  till  now  had  been  standing  on 
the  floor  of  the  kiva  in  the  northeast  corner.  He  then  placed  the  jar 
on  the  center  of  the  banquette  immediately  behind  the  second  or 
reserved  natsi\  which  he  now  placed  lengthwise  on  the  north  white 
field  of  the  mosaic  and  midway  between  the  two  tiponis.  Turning 
now  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  kiva,  he  took  up  two  bunches  of  reeds 
about  eight  feel  in  height  and  two  bunches  of  coltonwood  boughs 
about  three  feet  in  height.  Of  these  he  placed  one  bunch  of  the  reeds 
and  one  of  the  boughs  so  that  it  rested  on  the  floor  of  the  kiva  and 
reclined  against  the  banquette  and  the  north  wall  of  the  kiva  just 
behind  and  a  little  to  ihe  left  of  the  tiponi  in  the  northwest  corner  of 
the  mosaic.  The  other  two  bunches  of  reeds  and  coltonwood  boughs 
he  sat  up  against  the  banquette  and  the  wall  of  the  kiva  in  a  corre- 
sponding position  east  of  the  northeast  tiponi.  The  tray  containing 
the  sacred  meal  and  one  nakwakwosi  was  now  moved  up  closer  to  the 
mosaic  and  had  a  position  just  behind  and  about  a  foot  from  the  sec- 
ond nuyngwikurtt.  The  other  bahos  had  been  placed  in  an  Oraibi 
tray  and  were  placed  by  the  side  of  the  first  tray  and  just  behind 
the   medicine   tray.      Th('  erection  of  the  altar  and   the   accompany- 
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ing  ceremonial  objects  was  now  complete.  The  relative  position  ol 
all  the  objects  to  one  another  and  to  the  mosaic  may  be  seen  by 
reference  to  PI.  XCV,  which  shows  the  plan  of  the  kiva  at  this  time. 
It  was  now  nearly  eleven  o'clock.  Some  of  the  young  priests  went 
out  after  food,  which  was  silently  partaken  of  by  the  priests  on  the 
platform,  where  they  rested  or  slept  in  preparation  for  the  veiy  inter- 
esting ceremonial  which  was  to  take  place  within  a  few  hours  upon 
the  following  morning. 


Sixth  Dav  (Shush kahimu.  Once  not  Anything),  August  i8. 

After  having  rested  for  less  than  four  hours  the  priests  began 
preparation  for  the  early  morning  ceremony.  Polihungwa,  at  about 
twenty  minutes  of  four  in  the  morning,  left  the  kiva  and  soon  returned 
with  a  young  maiden  (mana)  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  named 
Kashnimka,  a  member  of  the  Bear^  clan,  who  was  soon  to  enact  the 
part  of  the  Antelope  Maid  in  the  coming  dramatization.  No  special 
reason  was  learned  why  she  assumed  this  position  in  the  dramatization 
ceremony. 

Shortly  after  her  arrival  with  Polihungwa,  Lomanakshu,  carry- 
ing a  snake  bag  and  a  whip,  came  in  accompanied  by  Choshnimtiwa, 
a  young  Snake  priest  about  fifteen  years  of  age  and  a| member  of  the 
Eagle  clan,  who  was  in  the  coming  dramatization  to  enact  the  part  of 
the  Snake  youth.  Polihungwa  now  began  to  decorate  the  body  of 
the  mana^  who  sat  down  on  the  platform  to  the  east  of  the  ladder,  Poli- 
hungwa standing  in  front  of  her.  Choshnimtiwa  sat  down  on  the  plat- 
form on  the  west  side  of  the  ladder,  Lomanakshu  working  in  front  of 
him.  Polihungwa  first  removed  the  blanket  from  the  mama,  and  from 
a  bowl  containing  thin  white-earth  liquid  paint  he  first  painted  a  broad 
band  around  each  wrist  extending  down  as  far  as  the  knuckles.  He 
then  painted  a  t)road  white  band  around  her  .ankles  carrying  the  color 
down  on  the  foot  as  far  as  the  beginning  of  the  toes.  Over  her  ankles 
he  now  placed  a  pair  of  katcina  ankle  Imnds,  which  he  tied  in  front. 
He  then  asked  her  to  stand  up,  when  he  removed  her  regulation  blue 
blanket,  and  over  her  regular  blue  dress  he  put  on  the  large  ceremo- 
nial robe  lo-i'hi,  fastening  it  over  the  left  shoulder.  He  then  drew 
the  edges  of  one  side  of  it,  squaring  it  in  front  of  her  and  fastened  it 
in  position  witii  a  cotton  string  which  he  tied  behind  her.  A  large 
white  knotted  or  bridal  belt  (wokwoku^awa)  was  passed  around  her 
body  once  and  tied  on  the  left  side  just  under  her  arms,  with  the 
knotted  strands  hanging  down  on  that  side  of  her  body.  Many  strands 
of  shell  and  turquoise   beads  were  then  placed  over  her  neck  and  a 
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blue  yarn  bandoleer  was  iW  on  «ach  arm  partly  hidmg  the  up^r 
white  paint  band.  He  next  took  a  bowl  containing  a  liquid  black 
paint  and  with  it  colored  the  chin  black  from  the  mouth  to  the  lower 
border  of  the  ears,  carrying  the  paint  downward  only  co  the  curve  of 
the  jaw*  He  then  took  a  piece  of  yucca  leaf  and  daubed  it  in 
the  liquid  paint  and  parsed  it  around  over  the  lower  tip  of  the  upper 
lip  from  the  lower  border  of  one  ear  to  the  other,  thus  restricting  and 
nutking  more  prominent  the  blackened  lower  part  of  tht^  face.  He 
next  loosened  her  hair  whorlSi  as  ordinarily  worn  by  thomttnaStSind  llt^d 
ht-r  hair  loost^ly  bt^hind  at  her  neck  with  a  string.  To  the  front  locks 
he  tied  a  nakwakwosi.  She  was  now  ready  for  the  ceremony »  sitting 
dow^n  to  await  the  completion  of  the  costuming  of  Choshnimliwa. 

LomanaksUu  also  had  a  bowl  with  white  liquid  paint  (kaolin)>  and 
with  it  he  painted  Choshnimtiwa's  arm^  from  the  elbow  to  the  wristt,  a 
solid  ba&d  of  w  hite.  He  aUo  painct  d  each  breast  from  the  corner  of 
tltc  breast*bone  to  the  summit  of  the  shouKWi  and  from  there 
dowQ  to  near  the  base  of  the  breast^ bone,  thus  forminfi^  ^  sort  of 
triangle  on  each  breast,  the  lower  corners  of  which  wvtt}  continued  by 
two  white  lines  down  to  the  level  of  the  nipples.  The  shoulder  corner 
of  the  triangle  was  also  extended  down  on  the  arm  nearly  to  tht^  elbow 
by  means  of  two  parallel  white  lines  at  a  distance  of  about  an  inch* 
He  next  painted  the  face  black  from  the  tip  of  the  upper  lip  back  to 
tile  lower  border  of  the  ears  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  neck,  which 
he  outlined  and  vivified  by  usrng  a  yucca  leaf,  as  did  PoHhungwa. 
About  the  knees  he  drew  two  bands  around  the  legs  and  painted 
the  lower  leg  also  white  from  about  the  middle  to  the  toes  of 
the  feet.  In  his  hair  he  fastened  a  nakwakwosi  and  a  bunch  of 
eagle  breath  feathers,  and  around  his  neck  -he  placed  many  strands 
of  beads.  About  the  waist  was  passed  an  ordinary  katcina  kilt  which 
was  fastened  on  the  right  side,  and  over  the  upper  border  of  this  was 
placed  the  regular  katcina  sash,  which  was  tied  in  a  single  knot  on 
the  right  side,  the  fringed  ends  hanging  down  nearly  to  the  ground. 
To  the  right  wrist  he  fastened  a  strand  of  blue  yarn.  Lomanakshu 
now  took  from  the  bag  which  he  had  brought  in  with  him  when  he 
entered  the  kiva  with  Choshnimtiwa,  and  which  he  had  deposited 
near  the  tiponi^  a  snake  about  two  feet  long  which  he  handed  to 
Choshnimtiwa  and  led  him  to  the  back  of  the  kiva,  where  he  also 
handed  him  the  northwest  corner  tiponi.  With  the  snake  held  by  its 
middle  in  his  right  hand,  whicli  dropped  by  his  side,  and  with  the 
tiponi  held  by  its  base  in  his  left  hand,  which  was  drawn  up  in  front 
of  his  body,  and  with  the  lon\(  feathers  of  the  tiponi  extending  up  to 
his  shoulders,  Choshnimtiwa  took  his  place  at  the  back  of  an  1  a  little  to 
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Sitting  aruund  the  mosaic  are  the  Antelope  priettt  together  with  Lom^huk* 
shu,  the  chief  Snake  priest. 

At  the  back  of  the  mosaic  and  near  the  wall  of  the  kiva  stand  tlie  Antetope 
maid  and  t!ic  Snake  boy,  the  former  holding  in  her  hands  tlie  k^tni,  with  vinei 
and  cornstalks ;  the  latter  holding  in  his  left  hand  the  Antelope  HPoni  and  a 
rattlesnake  in  his  right. 
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the  west  of  the  middle  of  the  mosaic,  standing  against  tho  banquetta.  In 
the  meantime  Polihungwa  had  led  the  ifljiM  to  the  rear  of  the  kiva  by  the 
east  side,  where  he  handed  her  the  A.i//r/  containing  com  stalks,  beans, 
melon  vines,  etc.,  which  she  clasped  in  front  of  her  with  both  hands, 
and  took  a  place  by  the  side  of  and  to  the  east  of  Choshnimtiwa. 
The  ei^ht  Antelope  priests' present,  together  with  Lomanakshu,  Chief 
Snake  priest,  now  assumed  a  sitting  posture  on  the  lower  side  of  the 
sand  mosaic  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle,  the  priests  at  each  end  facing 
i-ach  other  across  the  mosaic.  In  addition,  old  blind  QOmahoiniwa* 
took  up  a  position  on  the  main  floor  of  the  kiva  behind  the  fireplace, 
near  the  ladder,  on  the  west  side.  The  relative  position  of  the  priests, 
to}{tther  with  the  position  of  the  Snake  youth  and  Antelope  mai^, 
may  be  seen  in  PI.  XCVII).  For  a  few  moments  there  was  no  sound 
heard  in  the  kiva,  when,  without  warning,  Polihungwa  began  in  a 
low  voice  and  in  a  rapid  manner  a  prayer,  a  free  rendering  of  which 
is  somewhat  as  follows: 

Pai  ita  hahlail<ahicango,  shukaolcahlcango.  yep  pawasionayani. 
Pai  ima  nananiiwok  oomawhtui  itamui  okwatotvee,  yang  tiichkwa- 
wakae  itanatwanya  ang  balaiya  angnankwushani.  Puu  itch  uyi  ang- 
p6cfivaq06,  itahtlm  nngnOnOshani,  puu  OOyagae  itam  tnwat  angn6no* 
wani;  puu  itam  ang()OyyaqOe.  Puu  pam  pdnlcango  angnatQkvcinani,  ' 
puu  itam  put  nng  chowalayani;  puu  itahki  aooyani.  Put  itaahpiang* 
nonowaicahl^ang  ah  pi  yeshni.  Owi  ita  hahlaiicahkango,  Ookaolcah- 
1<anf(o  passionayani. 

[Now  wc  joyfully  and  encouraged  are  going  to  perform  a  cere- 
mony here.  May  these  clouds  from  the  four  world  quarters  have  pity  ' 
on  us!  May  the  rain-water  meander  through  our  fields  and  our  crops! 
And  then  the  corn,  quickly  having  seeds,  our  children  will  eat;  and 
they  being  satisfied  we  shall  also  eat  and  be  satisfied.  (This  refers* 
it  seems,  to  the  eating  of  the  corn  ears,  and  especially  roasting  ears, 
in  the  tields,  to  which  time  the  people  generally  anxiously  look  for- 
ward.) And  then  after  that  it  shall  mature  and  we  shall  gather  it  in 
and  put  it  up  in  our  houses,  and  after  that  we  shall  eat  and  live  on  it. 
Therefore  we  are  happy,  and  being  strong  shall  perform  this  cer- 
emony.] 

At  its  conclusion  all  answered  ^^Anchaa!^^  Sikanakpu  now  rises 
at  the  southeast  corner  of  the  mosaic  and  taking  meal  from  the  tray 
sprinkles  slightly  over  the  mosaic.  Kach  priest  then  takes  up' some 
object  in  his  right  hand  with  which  to  beat  time  to  the  singing; 
Lomanakshu  used  the  snake  whip  which  he  had  brought  with  him, 
Polihungwa  and  one  or  two  others  an  eagle  feather,  while  the  remain- 
ing priests  had  each  one  of  the  uprights  which  had  been  removed  from 
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th€  clay  pt^destals  for  this  purpose^  They  were  now  ready  to  bt^gin 
the  first  of  the  ei^hl  traditionat  songs,  syng  on  this  and  the  follovvtng 
ihrec'  mornings,  and  which,  taken  collectively^  form  certainly  thu* 
most  bcautif  Lil  incident  in  the  entire  Snake  and  Antelope  ceremonies. 
Throngbotit  these  four  early  morning  presentations  there  wa^  an  utter 
ah^nce  of  the  spectacnlar.  There  was  always  present  a  deep  atid 
earneit  feeling  which  rendered  the  exercises  extremely  impressive. 
Such  a  picture  as  this,  representing  as  it  does  the  dniniatization  of  an 
event  in  a  myth,  with  the  boy  and  girt  dressed  in  picturesque  gar- 
ments in  the  background,  with  the  beaiitifully  colored  mosaic,  v^'tth 
Its  accompanying  crooks  and  other  objects  of  the  aftar  surrounded  by 
nearly  naked  men  in  a  sitting  posture  with  their  black,  glossy  hair  Jailing 
loosc'ly  over  their  sinewy  backs^  with  old  blind  Q^mahoniwa  sitting 
alone  by  the  hearth,  keeping  time  by  beating  an  eagle  feather  and 
slowly  swaying  his  body  and  entering  into  the  ceremony  to  the  best 
of  hts  ability,  joining  in  the  song  now  and  then,  all  uttering  their 
fervent  **^i/i£/iaa,*'  the  deep  gloom  of  the  kiva,  heightened  by  much 
smoke  from  the  tobacco,  and  later  intensified  by  the  first  white  light 
of  the  east  seen  faintly  overhead  through  the  narrow  kiva  hatchway, 
alt  combined  to  make  a  picture  never  to  be  forgotten,  ft  wus  about 
4.45  A.  M.  when  the  singing  commenced* 

First  Sp^j^*  This  is  a  tow  and  somewhat  monotonous  chant  not 
without  beauty.  ■  As  the  song  increases  in  volume,  owing  to  the  con* 
fidence  of  the  priests,  the  youth  and  girl  are  seen  to  sway  gradually 
backwards  and  forwards,  keeping  time  to  the  song  with  a  motion  of 
their  bodies.  During  the  singing  all  had  a  crook  or  stick  to  beat  time 
with  except  the  man  on  the  extreme  west  side,  who  beat  time  with  the 
extra  na/st. 

Second  Softji^.  The  Snake  youth  and  Antelope  /mtna  are  now  asked 
by  Polihungwa  to  keep  better  time  with  the  singing,  to  sway  their 
bodies  and  move  the  objects  in  their  hands  in  unison  with  the  time. 
Sikangpu  then  arose  and  going  to  the  platform  put  on  his  shirt  and 
left  the  kiva;  in  a  moment  he  returned,  bringing  with  him  a  cotton 
bag  from  which  he  took  a  large  pipe  or.  cloud  blower  {offia7i»ta/>i) 
which  he  put  down  behind  the  Antelope  chief,  who  wassitting  just  tb 
the  east  of  Folihungw'a.  He  then  removed  his  shirt  and  resumed  his 
position  in  the  circle. 

Thint  Song.  During  the  singing  of  this  song  Naphoiniwa  dropped 
out  of  his  place  around  the  mosaic  and  taking  a  seat  near  the  fireplace 
lighted  a  pipe  and  smoked  a  few  minutes  and  then  returned  to  his  phice 
in  the  circle.  Shokhungwa  then  retired  to  the  side  of  the  hearth  and 
smoked  a  moment  or  so.      In  the  meantime  Naphoiniwa  lighted  a  fire 
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• 
on  the  hearth,  the  sticks  for  which  had  been  prepared  before  the  ting* 
ing  began. 

Fourth  Song,  Polihungwa  now  left  the  circle  and  turning  around 
faced  the  fire,  where  he  lighted  the  larger  cloud  blower.  After  the  pipe 
had  been  well  lighted  he  passed  in  a  sinistral  circuit  to  the  rear  of 
the  sand  mosaic,  where  he  stooped  down  over  the  falling  rain  symbols 
and  placing  the  large  end  of  the  pipe  in  his  mouth  forced  great  clouds 
of  smoke  from  the  smaller  end  upon  the  symbols.  He  then  squatted 
down  on  the  west  side  ofvthe  picture,  then  on  the  south,  and  then  on 
the  east,  forcing  smoke  upon  the  colored  cloud  symbols-  and  then  also 
into  the  medicine  bowl.  By  a  curious  coincidence,  rain  clouds  had 
been  gatliering  in  various  directions  overhead,  and  while  they  were 
singing  this  song  which  related  to  the  four  colored  clouds,  and  asking 
them  to  bring  rain,  the  patter  of  rain  was  distinctly  heard  outside  on 
the  kiva  hatchway. 

Polihungwa,  having  finished  the  ceremonial  circuit  and  returning 
to  the  fireplace,' removed  the  ashes  from  the  pipe  upon  a  corn  husk 
and  restored  the  pipe  to  the  cotton  bag  and  resumed  his  place  in  the 
circle.  Remaining  seated  for  a  moment,  he  arose,  and,  taking  up  a 
tray,  sprinkled  corn  pollen  {ta/assi)  upon  the  heads  of  the  Snake  youth 
and  the  Antelope  mana.  He  now  sprinkled  pollen  into  the  medicine 
bowl  and  into  each  of  the  four  mongmikurus^  then  on  the  north,  upon  each 
cloud  symbol  and  each  lightning  symbol  on  the  sand  mosaic,  and  then 
up  the  hatchway,  returning  to  his  accustomed  position.  Naphoiniwa 
again  returned  to  the  hearth  and  rekindled  the  fire,  lighted  a  pipe  with 
a  burning  brand  and  smoked.  Lomanakshu  now  left  his  place,  tak- 
ing up  a  handful  of  yellow  pollen,  and  passing  around  to  the  rear 
of  the  kiva  by  a  sinistral  circuit,  he  sprinkled  first  on  the  heads 
of  the  Snake  youth  and  the  Antelope  mana^  then  into  the  medicine 
bowl  and  into  each  of  the  tNongivikurns  and  then  upward  toward  the 
kiva  hatchway. 

Fifth  SoMg,  Rather  slow.  Shakhungwa',  who  had  commenced 
smoking  at  the  fireplace  shortly  before  the  previous  song  was  ended, 
continued  to  smoke  during  this  song.  The  old  blind  man  joined 
heartily  in  this  song. 

Sixth  Song,  The  priest  now  retired  from  the  circle  and  lighted 
an  ordinary  pipe  filled  with  native  tobacco,  blew  the  smoke  on  the 
sand  mosaic  and  four  puffs  into  the  medicine  bowl  and  one  puff  each 
into  each  of  the  mongwikurus,  Naphoiniwa  now  retired  to  the  side 
of  the  hearth,  where  he  lighted  a  pipe  and  blew  four  puffs  of  smoke 
into  the  medicine  bowl  and  then  handed  the  pipe  to  Lomanakshu* 
who  also  smoked  a  few  puffs  on  the  medicine  bowl  and  handed  the 
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p\\ie  to  the  Antelope  priest,  who,  simply  Itirnmg  afoiind  in  his  s^at, 
having  already  resumed  his  position  in  the  circle,  cleaneJ  the  ashes 
from  the  pipe.  Sikan|;pu  now  took  a  seat  at  the  fireplace  and  lighted 
n  pipe  and  then  banded  it  to  Naphoiniwa,  who  finished  the  pipe,  laid 
it  down  and  resumed  his  position. 

Sevrnf/t  Sifff^.  Sikanakpu  now  took  up  the  aspc^rgil  from  the 
medicine  bowl  and  asperged  over  the  sand  mosaic.  Shakhungwa 
th^  n  got  up,  took  his  clothus  under  his  arm  and  left  the  kivn. 

The  Antelope  priest  now  left  his  position  and  going  to  the 
Antelope  mti»a  took  from  her  the  ^afH/\  whic^h  he  restored  to  its 
position  on  the  banquette^  whilt?  Lomanakshu  took  from  the  Snake 
youth  the  fi/<ffti  ^nd  replaced  it  in  its  accustomed  place  at  the  corner 
of  the  sand  tnosaiCf  and  then  relieved  the  youth  of  the  snake  and 
placed  it  in  the  sack.     All  sprinkIM  sacred  meal  on  the  sand  mosaic. 

Both  the  Snake  and  Antelope  priests  with  their  charges  then 
THired  to  the  forward  end  of  the  kiva  near  the  ladder,  where  they 
l>egan  removing  the  ceremonial  clothing  and  the  marks  of  the  paint 
from  the  youth  and  mafta  respectively,  Stkangpu  passed  to  the  Snake 
prifst  moisttned  sand,  with  wliicli  he  removed  the  paint  from  his  legs 
and  arms, 

/\i^hfh  Sittt^,  (Most  of  the  men  staridini(.)  During  this  song 
reference  is  made  to  each  of  the  four  colored  cloud  symbols  of  the 
mosaic^  while  the  priests  in  the  circle  cast  pinches  of  sand  on  each 
cloud  as  it  is  mentioned.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  song  ail  say 
«*.-///r//<ia.*'  All  sprinkled  meal  on  the  mosaic  again  and  some  com- 
menced to  smoke  around  the  fiieplace.  Polihungwa,  Lomanakshu, 
the  asperger  and  one  other  man  each  uttered  a  prayer.  The  Snake 
youth  now  threw  over  his  shoulder  liis  blanket  and  took  up  a 
position' on  the  west  side  of  the  kiva.  After  the  ceremonial  para- 
phernalia had  been  removed  from  the  ffiana  a  gourd  was  handed  to 
htr  from  which  she  filled  her  mouth  with  water,  which  she  then 
emptied  into  her  hands  and  washed  her  face.  The  mana  now  took  a 
pinch  of  meal  from  the  medicine  tray,  sprinkled  a  little  on  the  mosaic 
and  then,  stooping  down  over  the  fireplace,  she  took  a  pinch  of 
ashes,  and,  making  a  circular  motion,  ended  by  casting  a  pinch  of  it  up 
the  kiva  ladder.  The  nakwakwosi,  which  had  l)een  removed  from  her 
hair  while  she  was  disrobing,  was  then  replaced  and  she  left  the  kiva 
for  her  home.  The  Snake  youth  also  left  the  kiva,  returning  to  the 
Snake  kiva. 

In  the  meantime  the  priests  had  gathered  informally  about  the 
hearth  and  were  engaged  in  chatting  and  in  fraternal  smoking, 
exchanging  terms  of  relationship.      The  Antelope  priest  now  began 
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the  preparation  of  certain  bahos,  which  were  to  be  used  during  the 
day,  taking  down  the  bundle  of  decorticated  sticks,  which  he  had 
suspended  from  a  peg  in  the  wall.  Placing  some  meal  in  a  bag,  he 
took  one  of  the  nakwakwosis  and  one  of  the  bahos,  which  consisted 
of  a  single  stick,  to  which,  near  the  upper  end,  were  attached  two 
nakwakwosis,  into  a  bag  and  prayed  over  them  and  gave  them  to 
Lomawungyai,  who  deposited  them  east  of  Mishongnovi  near  Che 
Walpi  trail  near  some  bush;  this  is  generally  done  when  the  offerings 
are  not  deposited  in. a  special  shrine.  In  this  case  the  man  was 
going  to  look  after  his  crop  and  the  chief  priest  sent  an  offering  along, 
which  is  often  done.  The  Antelope  priest  again  uttered  a  prayer  and 
took  up  four  nakwakwosis  and  four  single  green  bahos  with  two  nak- 
wakwosis attached,  one  of  each  of  whicli  he  gave  to  each  of  four 
priests,  two  of  whom  now  enter  the  kiva,  whereupon  they  left  the 
kiva,  one  of  them  going  to  the  north,  one  to  the  west,  one  to  the 
south,  and  one  to  the  east,  where  each  deposited  his  offerings  in  one 
of  the  four  world  quarters.  These  offerings  to  the  four  world  quar- 
ters should  all  be  borne  by  Antelope  priests,  but  owing  to  the  fact 
that  on  this  morning  it  was  not  convenient,  the  places  of  two  of  them 
were  taken  by  Snake  priests.  Anyone  may  be  sent  and  the  offerings 
are  deposited  anywhere  just  so  that  the  directions  from  the  villages 
are  observed.  Usually,  however,  they  are  deposited  near  some  bush 
or  bunch  of  grass  or  herbs. 

During  this  act  on  the  part  of  the  chief  priest  the  assistant  Ante- 
lope priest  had  continued  the  making  of  the  bahos,  working  on  two 
sets  of  four  each  of  some  prayer  offerings  which  were  to  serve  for  a 
similar  ceremony  on  the  morrow.  Lomanakshu  now  took*  up  his  bai; 
containing  the  snake  and  his  snake  whip  and  returned  to  the  Snakv 
kiva.      It  was  then  half-past  seven  o'clock. 

Although  the  ceremony  was  concluded,  we  remained  in  the  Ante- 
lope kiva  for  a  few  minutes  longer.  The  priests  were  working  or 
sitting  about  the  fire  and  smoking  and  talking  over  the  events  of  the 
early  morning.  It  was  readily  apparent  that  all  labored  under  great 
emotion,  and  as  they  discussed  the  varying  themes  of  the  morning 
ceremony,  and  especially  as  they  dwelt  upon  the  fact  that  their 
prayers  for  rain  had  apparently  been  answered  in  such  an  auspicious 
manner,  two  of  the  older  priests  gave  way  to  violent  sobbing,  in 
which  the  element  of  joy  no  doubt  predominated. 

On  entering  the  Snake  kiva,  it  now  being  ten  minutes  of  eight, 
we  found  a  number  of  priests  engaged  in  fraternal  smoking  about  the 
hearth.  Luke  and  Choshnimtiwa  now  left  the  kiva  and  returned  in 
a  few  minutes,  Luke  bearing  a  large  earthenware  bowl  about  a  foot 
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and  a  half  in  diameter,  while  Choshnimtiwa  carried  a  targe  earthen- 
ivare  water  bottle  similar  to  the  one  already  described*  lioth  of  these 
vessels  had  been  punctured  near  the  center,  and  the  two  pri<^sts  now 
fitted  to  these  aperttires  corn-cob  stoppers.  In  the  meantime  two  of 
the  small  boys  had  extended  the  sand  fteld  where  now  Luke  inverted 
his  bowl  on  the  sand  field  in  front  of  the  wooden  box,  while  Ghosh- 
nimtiwa  placed  the  water  bowl  In  front  of  another  similar  snake  recep- 
tacle. The  other  priests  continuing  smoking  in  the  circle  as  before 
and  apparently  taking  no  notice  of  what  was  going  on,  Luke  now 
stepped  around  behind  the  snake  box,  passing  as  he  did  so  in  a  ^'mh- 
trai  circuit  behmd  the  snake  whips^  and  began  feeling  over  the  snake 
ba>?a  wfaith  had  been  there  deposited  on  their  return  from  the  hunt  on 
iht  preceding  day.  Choshnimtiwa  now  removed  the  stopper  from  the 
Uif;  jar,  while  Luke,  selecting  one  of  the  largest  of  the  bags^  removed 
a  Hiring  from  about  the  neck  and  laying  it  Bat  on  the  floor  gently 
shook  it  by  taking  hold  of  it  close  to  the  corners*  A  fairly  large^ 
siEed  rattlesnake  glided  out  from  the  open  month,  and  Choshnimtiwa 
with  an  extremefy  rapid  motion  seis^ed  the  snake  about  three  inches 
behind  itn  head  and  thrust  it,  head  forward,  into  the  hole  of  the  jar,  and 
sQ  forced  its  entire  body  in^  passing  one  hand  back  behind  the  other. 
He  iheti  placed  hh  hand  over  the  hole  while  Luke  U*gan  examining 
the  other  bags,  apparently  looking  for  other  rattlesnakes.  Another 
one  wfl!%  finally  located  and  il  was  transferred  as  has  just  been 
described,,  whereupon,  it  being  discovered  upon  examination  that 
there  were  no  additional  rattlesnakes,  Choshnimtiwa  placed  the  corn-, 
cob  stopper  in  the  hole.  Luke  then  opened  two  other  bags  in  suc- 
cession and  from  each  of  them  a  great  bull -snake  glided  out,  when 
Choslininrtiwa  picked  it  up  in  the  same  manner,  that  he  had  picked  up 
the  rattlesnake,  and  removing  the  stopper  from  the  water  jar,  thrust 
them  in  one  after  the  other,  head  first.  Choshnimtiwa  then  took  a 
sprig  of  JkufJit  (Artemisia  Frigida),  which  he  found  lying  at  the  rear  of 
the  kiva,  and  coming  to  the  front  of  the  kiva,  filled  his  mouth  with 
water,  when  he  ascended  the  ladder  and  facing  the  east  spurted  water 
in  his  hands  and  washed  them. 

As  we  were  leaving  for  breakfast,  at  a  quarter  past  eight,  we 
noticed  in  descending  the  trail  Shakhungwa  at  the  foot  of  the  mesa 
on  the  east  side  where  he  sat  down,  deposited  a  nakwakwosi  upon 
which  he  sprinkled  meal  toward  the  village  and  went  on  to  his  field, 
as  near  as  could  be  ascertained. 

No  ceremonies  were  enacted  in  either  the  Snake  or  Antelope 
kivas  during  the  remainder  of  this  day.  Both  kivas  were  visited,  how- 
ever, from  time  to  time.      In  the  Antelope  kiva  Polihungwa,  Sikangpu 
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and  Sikanakpu  were  engaged  in  carding  and  spinning,  cotton  for  the 
manufacture  of  various  bahos  and  nakwakwosis. 

At  about  half-past  four  in  the  afternoon  Lomanakshu  l>egan  plac- 
ing  the  Snake  kiva  in  order,  cleaning  it  and  sweeping  it.     Notwith- 
standing the  fact   that  the  fourth  and  final  ceremonial  hunt  to  the 
fourth  world  quarter  had  ended  on  the  previous  day,  yet,  certain  of 
the  priests  spent  this  day  in  hunting  in  the  plains  below  the  village, 
although  the  hunt  on  this  day  does  not  form  a  prescribed  part  of  the 
ceremony  and  no  particular  quarter  is  selected.     It  seemed  that  five 
of  the  men  had  been  out  early  in  the  afternoon  of  this  day  unobserved 
and  they  now  returned  at  about  five  o'clock,  coming  up  over  the  trail 
at  the  southeast  of  the  village.     They  dropped  their  digging  sticks 
and  rabbit  sticks  as  usual  at  the  kiva  hatchway,  and  entering  deposited 
the  bags  east  of  the  sack  of  snake  whips.     Lomanakshu  at  once  sat 
down  to  the  east  of  the  fireplace,  removed  his  shirt  and  began  smok* 
ing.     Luke,  who  seemed  to  have  been  the  leader  of  this  particular 
hunt,   now  passed  his  hands  over  the  bags  and  located  the  rattle- 
snakes, of  which  there  proved  to  be  four.     Opening  these  bags,  one 
at  a  time,  and  laying  them  on  the  floor,  he  gently  shook  the  base  of 
the  bag,  whereupon  the  snake  in  each  case  darted  out  of  the  bag  and  - 
as  it  started  to  crawl  away  was  picked  up  by  Choshnimtiwa  and  forced 
into  the  jar,  as  has  already  been  described.     A  second  rattlesnake  to 
appear  seemed  greatly  enraged  as  it  escaped  from  the  snake  bag  and 
be}{an  rattling  at  a  furious  rate,  which  seemed  to  amuse  young  Chosh- 
nimtiwa and  two  other  much  younger  boys  who  watched  it  for  a 
moment,  appare.ntly  with  delight,  and  then  the  youngest  of  the  three, 
a  boy  not  possibly  over  nine  years  old,  with  a  deliberate   motion 
picked  the  snake  up  with  one  hand  and   removing  the  corn-cob  stop- 
per from  the  jar,  with  the  other  thrust  it  into  the  receptacle.     The 
fourth  rattlesnake  to  appear  came  out  from  the  jar  tail  first,  by  which 
it  was  picked  up.     The  fifth  snake  proved  ta  be  a  very  long  racer» 
which  was  placed  in  the  water  vessel,  the  last  to   be  placed  in  posi- 
tion.    The  boys  who  had  been  assisting  in  the  transfer  of  the  snakes 
then  took  a  sprig  of  ^///?a,  and  taking  water  into  their  mouths  washed 
themselves  as  has  been  described.     Lomanakshu  continued  smoking 
at  the  hearth. 

In  neither  the  Antelope  nor  the  Snake  kiva  was  any  further  cere- 
mony enacted  during  the  remainder  of  this  day.  As  the  priests  came 
and  went  from  both  ktvasthey  would  take  a  place  near  the  hearth  for  a 
few  moments  and  smoke ;  while  in  the  Antelope  kiva  the  carding  and 
spinning  of  wool  was  continued  into  the  afternoon.  The  men,  as 
usual,  ate  their  evening  meal  in  the  kiva,  and  all  were  expected  to 
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sleep  in  the  Itiva*     This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the  men  littr- 
ally  slept  inside   the   kiva;   for  on   two  or  three  mornings   on   our       -. 
ascending  the  mesa  at  a  very  early   hour  we   found   several    of   the       I 
younger  priests  stretched  out  at   full'  lenj^th  and  wrapped  in  a  sinjjJe 
blanket  on  the  roof  of  the  kiva,  sound  asleep. 

Sevknth  Dav  (KoMfiKTOTOitVAi  WooD  PittivmiNG),  August  19. 

This  morning  before  four  o'clock  we  ascended  the  mesa<  At  Ihvs 
hour  not  even  a  faint  light  had  appeared  in  the  east.  Nor  was  arty* 
one  stirring  in  either  oi  the  two  kis^as,  the  priests  in  both  apparently 
being  fast  asleep*  This  condition  continued  until  a  few  minutes  aftt'r 
four*  when  we  heard  the  crowing  of  a  cock.  I  mmed  iately  aher,  Loma  n  - 
akshu  ascended  from  the  Snake  kiva  and  going  to  the  Antelope  kiva^ 
called  down  in  a  low  voice  some  wonU*  He  was  answered  by  PoH- 
hungwa,  whereupon  a  tight  at  once  appeared  in  the  Antelope  kiva 
and  Lomanakshu  returned  to  the  Snake  kiva*  A  moment  later 
Lomanakshu  entered  the  Antelope  kiva  bringing  his  snake  bag  and 
whipj  and  accompanied  by  Choshnimtiwa*  The  two  chief  pritsts 
then  began  at  once  to  paint  and  costume  their  charges,  Lomanakshu 
beginning  ^rst  to  paint  the  youth.  The  order  of  this  morning  was  as 
follows:  First,  both  feet  to  the  toes  were  painted  white;  then  l^^g in- 
ning above  the  ankles  a  white  band  was  conlinut^'d  to  above  the  knees; 
then  a  band  one  inch  wide  above  this  was  painted  in  white;  and  then 
one  above  this;  next  the  arms  from  the  knuckles  to  the  elbow  and 
then  from  the  shoulder  bhide  over  and  across  and  down  to  about  the 
.  middle  of  the  breast,  where  two  lines  were  continued  on  down  to  the 
waist;  returning  then  to  the  shoulder,  he  continued  two  white  lines 
down  on  the  front  side  of  the  arms  just  above  the  elbow.  Around 
the  right  wrist  and  around  the  left  leg,  just  below  the  knee,  he  tied 
skeins  of  blue  yarn,  the  ends  of  which  hung  down  to  the  extent  of 
several  inches.  Lomanakshu  then  fastened  a  regular  katcina  kill  and 
sash  around  the  waist  of  ChoshninUiwa,  tying  the  ends  on  the  right 
side;  while  from  behind  was  suspended  a  fox  skin,  the  snout  of  which 
was  thrust  under  the  kilt  and  sash,  its  tail  reaching  nearly  to  the 
floor.  Many  strands  of  fine  turcjuoise  and  shell  beads  were  then  placed 
about  the  neck  and  a  bunch  of  white  eagle  breath  feathers  was 
fastened  in  the  hair. 

In  the  meantime  Polihungwa  had  been  preparing  the  maid  for 
the  ceremony.  Beginning  at  her  toes,  he  painted  her  feet  white  up  to 
her  knees  over  her  ankles.  He  then  tied  a  pair  of  katcina  ankle 
bands  to  the  ankles  and  painted   her  arms  and  face  as  he  had  done 
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on  the  previous  morning  and  then  proceeded  to  place  upon  her  the 
ceremonial  robe,  etc.,  as  has  already  been  described.  It  was  noticed 
this  morning  that  he  fastened  in  her  hair,  which  hung  loosely  down 
her  back,  a  bunch  of  white  eagle  breath  feathers,  and  that  around  her 
right  wrist  he  tied  a  skein  of  blue  yarn.  In  addition  a  nakwakwosi 
was  fastened  to  her  hair,  which  was  hanging  down,  on  the  left  tide  of 
hiT  head.  Polihungwa  now  handed  the  jar  with  the  hatmi  to  themaira 
and  the  tiponi  from  the  northwest  corner  of  the  mosaic  to  the  youth, 
to  whom  also  Lomanakshu  haaded  a  snake  which  he  took  from 
the  bag. 

Tlie  priests  now  began  taking  their  places  around  the  mosaic, 
Lomanakshu,  as  on  the  previous  morning,  taking  his  place  first  in  the 
circle  near  the  center  of  the  west  side  of  the  mosaic,  with  Polihungwa 
in  the  center  of  the  south  side  of  the  mosaic.  All  seated,  Polihungwa 
uttered  a  prayer  and  the  asperger  asperged  upon  the  mosaic.  All  thep 
took  up  some  object  in  their  hand  for  beating  time,  as  has  been 
described,  Lontanakshu  taking  his  snake  whip  and  the  other  members 
taking  a  crook  from  about  the  altar  or  an  eagle  tail  feather. 

I*irsf  S(»n,f^,  This  began,  as  on  ihc  previous  morning,  in  a  Low, 
deliberate  chant,  the  priests  beating  time  with  their  wands  or  crooks, 
all  l)ein{(  seated  on  blankets  gathered  under  them  and  with  their  knees  ' 
drawn  up  to  the  chin,  and  naked  except  for  the  loin  cloth  and  with 
the  hair  loosely  hanging  down  the  back.  Old  blind  QOmahoiniwa, 
who  up  to  this  time  had  been  asleep  on  the  west  side  of  the  platform, 
now  moved  doWn  off  fro.n  the  platform  and,  taking  a  position  near 
the  hearth,  joined  in  a  low  voice  in  the  singing. 

Second  Song,  During  this  song  Sikanakpu  asperged  from  the 
medicine  bowl  upon  the  sand  mosaic  four  times  without  leaving  his 
place. 

Third  Son f^.  Again  Sikanakpu  asperged  the  sand  picture  from 
the  four  directions,  adding  one  for  the  above,  anc)  one  for  the  below. 

Fourth  Song,  Rising  now,  Sikanakpu  asperged  twice  toward  the 
mosaic  and  once  toward  the  east,  making  from  three  to  five  pastes 
each  time. 

Fifth  Song.  Sikanakpu  continued  asperging  the  sand  picture  and 
sat  down.  The  time  of  this  song  differed  greatly  from  that  of  the 
one  preceding,  it  being  much  slower  and  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a 
chant  to  the  clouds.  Polihungwa,  now  turning  partly  aroundi 
removed  the  cloud  blower  from  the  bag,  while  Shakhungwa  took  up 
an  ordinary  pipe,  filled  it  and  began  smoking. 

Sixth  Song,  The  fire  having  been  lighted  by  Naphoiniwa,  Poli- 
hungwa took  up  a  live  coal  with  his  fingers  and  with  it  lighted  the 
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c}aud  blower^  andt  fretting  it  thoroughly  lighted,  went  to  the  rear  of 
the  kivai  following  a  sinistra!  circuit,  where,  stoopmg  down^  he  forced 
smoke  out  of  the  small  end  of  the  pipe  on  the  rain  symbols  of  l\ni 
north  I  and  I  passing  to  the  west,  side,  forced  smoke  upon  the  green 
clouds  o(  the  west.  Then  he  went  to  the  southeast  cornfr,  then  to 
the  northeast}  then  to  the  southwest,  and  forced  smoke  upon  the 
mosaic.  He  theft  returnd  to  his  position,  emptying  the  ashes  from 
the  ciond  blower  on  a  corn  husk|  placed  Ihe  pipe  in  its  sack  and 
resumed  his  position,  where  he  sat  for  a  moment,  then  taking  np  a 
meal  bag,  ascended  the  ladder  until  he  was  abte  to  extend  his  arm  out 
over  the  kiva  hatchway,  where  he  breathed  a  prayer  upon  a  pinch  of 
meal  and  threw  it  toward  the  rising  sun< 

StvfHth  San^.  Polihungwa  returned  to  his  place  in  the  circle, 
when  Lomanakshu  arose,  took  the  meal  bag  and  ascendt-d  to  the  top 
of  the  kiva  ladder,  breathed  npon  a  pinch  of  meal  and  cast  it  tn  the 
direction  of  the  rising  sun* 

Eighth  Sang.  Toward  the  end  of  this  song  PoHhnngwa  filled  a 
pipe,  lighted  it,  smoked,  and  turning,  again  resumed  his  position  in 
the  circle,  where  ho  continued  smoking,  while  the  asperger  asperged 
the  mosaic.  Folihungwa  then  blew  smoktf  into  the  medicine  bowl 
four  times  and  once  each  into  the  nwngu*ikt4tHS,  Folihungwa  now 
passed  the  pipe  to  the  asperger,  who  smoked  silently  for  a  moment  and 
then  blew  a  thin  line  of  smoke  across  the  sand  mosaic,  and  he  in 
turn  passed  the  pipe  to  Lomanakshu,  who  smoked  contentedly,  blow- 
ing smoke  over  the  mosaic  from  time  to  time.  The  asperger  then 
asperged  five  times  over  the  mosaic  and  once  toward  the  east,  an(| 
then  toward  the  fireplace.      Here,  the  singing  ceased. 

It  was  possible. to  observe  now  just  what  the  objects  were  which 
the  priests  had  held  in  their  hands  during  the  singing,  as  they  now 
replaced  the  objects  in  the  clay  pedestals.  It  was  seen  that  some  of 
them  held  crooks  (ngif/ios/ioyas),  while  others  held  black  bahos 
{chi7c/io/ikiata)^  while  still  another  held  one  of  the  reed  arrows. 

Two  or  three  boys  now  entered  the  kiva  and  a  moment  later  a 
woman  came  in,  putting  down  at  the  back  of  the  platform  a  U-shaped 
stick  used  in  fashioning  the  hair  whorls  of  the  mana.  .  She  then  sat 
down  on  the  east  side  of  the  b.'uupiette.  Lomanakshu  now  passed  the 
pipe  back  to  the  asperger  who  placed  it  down  by  the  side  of  tlie  tire- 
place  and  Lomanakshu  took  up  again  his  snake  whip.  Folihungwa 
now  took  from  the  maid  the  haini  and  from  the  youth  the  ii/*ont\ 
replacing  them  in  their  proper  positions,  while  the  asperger  sprinkled 
the  mosaic.  All  then  took  a  j)inch  of  meal  over  which  they  intoned  a  • 
prayer,  and  then  sprinkled  the  mosaic,  TalAmOssi,  Kashwungwa  (Parrot 
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clan),  although  standing  outside  of  the  circle,  doing  likewise,    This 
performance,  which  was  repeated  several  times,  all  singing  the  while, 
was  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the  entire  morning's  performances.     Poll* 
hungwa  now  began  to  disrobe  the  matta^  while  Lomanakshu  sent  one 
of  the  boys,  who  had  recently  entered,  for  water  with  which  the  masta 
and  youth  were  to  be  washed.     Polihungwa  first  removed  the  nak-^ 
wakwosi  from  the  mami*s  hair,  when  she  sa{  down  on  the  edge  of  the 
platform  on  the  east  side.     The  singing  to  the  rain  clouds  of  the  four 
world   quarters,   which  had  continued,  now  ceased,  Tobenyikioma 
saying  ''Anchaa,''     Water  having  been  provided  Lomanakshu  assisted 
the  youth  in  disrobing,  and  removing  the  traces  of  the  paint  he  now 
took  water  in  his  mouth  and,  in  a  manner  already  described,  washed 
his  hands  and  face.     Polihungwa  then  uttered  a  prayer,  during  which 
time  Sikangpu  sprinkled  ta/iassi  on  the  mosaic,  when  Lomanakshu 
took  up  the  prayer  as  Polihungwa  left  off,  all  saying  at  its  conclu- 
sion ^^Anchadt''  whereupon  some  of  the  priests  began  filling  pipes  and 
taking  a  place  in  an  informal  circle  about  the  hearthi  the  ceremonial 
semicircle  about  the  hearth  being  broken  up.     The  youth  and  girl 
had  now  removed  the  traces  of  the  paint  and  the  girl  took  a  place 
by  TaldmOssi,  who  dressed  her  hair  in  the  whorls  of  the  virgin  over 
the  hairpin.     It  may  be  noted  here  that  on  a  previous  morning  this 
woman  had  not  appeared,  and  as  a  consequence  the  girl  was  obliged 
to  leave  the  kiva  with  her  hair  hanging  loosely  down  her  back.     Pol- 
ihungwa now  began  making  nakwakwosis,  while  the  others  were  smok- 
ing.    Having  finished  three  he  stained  them  red  and  placed  two  of 
them  upon  a  tray,  tying  one  in  the  woman's  hair.     Spitting  upon 'his 
fingers  he  removed 'the  remaining  traces  of  red  paint  on  to  the  east 
side  of  the  ladder.     This  act  had  been  observed  many  times  before. 
Lomanakshu    now   handed    his    pipe    to   Sikangpu,    with    whom    he 
exchanged  terms  of  relationship,  whereupon  Lomanakshu  took  hiH 
snake  bag  and  whip  and  left  the  kiva,  it  being  now  twenty  minutea 
after  six.     During  this  time  Polihungwa  and  his  assistant  had  mack* 
and   deposited    on    different    trays    the  following    nakwakwosis    or 
bahos:     On  the   large   tray    we   noticed   a   ball   of   twine,    two   red 
nakwakwosis  and  one  eagle  breath  feather  nak wakwosi;  in  another 
tray  were  three  white  nakwakwosis  and  three  single  green  bahos,  to 
which  were  attached  two  nakwakwosis  at  one  end.     Sikangpu  now 
took  up  some  meal  from  the  meal  tray  and  handed  it  to  the  mamt  and 
passed  it  to  Lomawungyai  who  breathed  a  prayer  over  it,  standing  on 
the  east  side  of  the  mosaic,  when  he  sprinkled  it  upon  the  mo.saic 
four  times.     The  tiiana  then  stooped  over  the  fireplace,  took  a  pinch 
of  ashes  which  she  flirted  into  the  air  by  means  of  a  short  circular 
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motion.  She  repeated  this  motion  and  the  woman*  went  through  the 
same  operation  four  timcSf  instead  of  tw^o.  Both  of  the  women  then 
took  n  pinch  of  meal  from  the  tmy  and  passing  to  the  cast  aide  of  the 
mosaic  sprinkled  it*  Sikangpu  then  asperged  th€  mosaic,  while 
Shakventiwa  took  one  of  the  baho;^  and  one  of  the  nakwakwosis  and  a 
pinch  of  meal.  This  he  handed  to  one  of  the  Snake  priests  who  now 
entered  and  who  left  the  kiva  and,  starting  off  on  a  run,  went  to 
a  shrine»  where  he  thrust  the  baho  in  the  sand  at  one  corner  of  the 
shrine,  breathed  a  prayer  on  the  meal,  which  he  thereupon  s]>rinkled 
upon  the  baho,  and  going  about  five  feet  to  the  east  of  the  shrine 
depoiiited  the  nakwakwos^i  on  the  road,  dropping  meal  upon  it  alno. 
This  is  the  first  of  the  messengers  who  were  to  depart  to  the  four 
world  quarters  bearing  with  them  the  baho  and  nakwakwosi  to  be 
deposited  in  a  shrine.  It  is  customary  for  the  Antelope  priests  to  per- 
form this  office,  but  on  account  of  the  scarcity  in  number  of  the  Ante- 
lope priests  they  were  assisted  by  iht-  Snake  men.  Sikanj^pu  now 
left  the  kiva  and  returning  In  a  moment  brought  an  object  which  he 
laid  down  near  the  ^replace  and  which  Shakventiwa  then  picked  up 
and  laid  across  the  rim  of  two  adjoining  trays. 

As  yesterday,  so  to-day,  there  is  no  ceremonial  hunt,  owing  to 
the  Snake  priests  making  repairs  in  their  paraphernalia  to  be  used 
in  the  coming  dance*  Upon  examining  the  Snake  kiva  from  time  to 
time  during  this  morning  the  Snake  priest  and  one  or  two  others  were 
found  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  a  pair  of  moccasins,  others 
smoking  around  the  hearth  or  laughing  on  the  platform, 

in  the  Antelope  kiva  Polihungwa  continued  his  manufacture  of 
bahos,  while  Shakventiwa  worked  on  the  platform  with  some  horsehair 
skeins,  making  them  ready  lor  repairs  of  Hie  bow,  or  aoainatsi.  Poli- 
hungwa  now  left  the  kiva  and  soon  returned  bring:ing  with  him  two 
mortars  for  grinding  painty  for  this  he  used  a  short  piece  of  yucca,  the 
blunt  end  of  which  he  placed  in  his  mouth  and  chewed,  whereupon  the 
fibers  became  separated  and  it  formed  a  fairly  good  brush  with  which  ^ 
he  soon  began  to  paint  his  baho  sticks.  One  of  the  priests  now 
left  the  kiva  and  returned  with  a  gotird  and  loosely  woven  basket  tray 
or  sifter  of  yucca  fiber  and  a  bunch  of  cottonwood  branches,  together 
with  one  Middle  Nfesa  tray.  All  these  he  deposited  on  the  floor  of 
the  kiva  on  the  east  side. 

At  about  half' past  ten  Chosbnimtiwa  and  :i  small  boy  came  in 
fnom  a  short  hunt  at  the  foot  of  the  mesa.      Entering  Che  kiva  they 

■t  nmtctHUfid  t]t4i  ihii  wanun  fDrm^rTy  jilIaI  .is  Vm^^nfiv  iiiaiiin  htil  Hon  anh  1'Ookt^d  aflrr 
ihe  t^rl.  MuHinit  u|t  hci  hjiir,  cic.  We  U^Ht  ,ina^ui;te^  Uir  \h\%  1m  l>f4Jb(.  She  i*  tii  i-K-Anlrlu|  i- 
maiJ. 
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went  at  once  to  the  corner  where  the  snake  jars  were  kept,  and  with* 
out  any  formality  whatever  Choshnimtiwa  untied  the  bag  and  shook 
it,  when  the  little  boy  picked  up  a  rattlesnake  just  as  it  came  from 
the  bag  and  thrust  it  into  the  j^ar  as  on  other  occasions.  The  Chief 
Snake  priest  continued  his  work  of  the  manufacture  of  a  pair  of 
moccasins  on  the  platform  and  apparently  took  no  heed  of  this  trans* 
fer.  At  this  particular  time  he  happened  to  be  pounding  a  heavy  piece 
of  rawhide  upon  the  floor  by  means  of  a  rough  undressed  piece  of 
stone.  The  work  of  baho-making  continued  in  the  Antelope  kiva, 
Shakventiwa  grinding  red  paint  on  the  paint  mortar.  Sikangpu  took 
some  water  from  the  medicine  bowl  with  which  he  moistened  his 
black  pigment.  Having  prepared  a  quantity  of  red  paint  Shakventiwa 
passed  it  over  to  Polihungwa.  Polihungwa  now  took  one  bahb  stick 
painted  entirely  green  except  for  a  yellowish-brown  facet,  and  one 
blunt-pointed  baho  stick  painted  yellowish  brown,  and  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  corn-husk  packet  containing  meal  and  nakwakwosis,  a 
turkey  feather  and  a  sprig  of  mdovi  and  kyiia^  made  the  first  baho. 
Of  these  he  made  two,  one  to  be  deposited  by  Namurztiwa  at  the  race 
the  next  morning,  the  other  to  be  handed  to  the  winner,  and  then 
two  single  blunt-pointed  shafts  painted  blaCk,  and  taking  the  corn- 
husk  packet,  mtf0vt\  A'Ufla,  turkey  feather  and  a  nakwakwosi,  he  made 
one,  Shakventiwa  and  Sikangpu  also  each  making  one,  all  to  be  depos- 
ited by  Namurztiwa  at  Chokitchmo,  where  the  race  starts  the  next  morn- 
ing. He  then  picked  up  the  chochopkiata^  })ainting  four  black  bands  at 
intervals  around  the  white  yarn  which  bound  the  accessories  of  the  bahos 
in  place  near  its  upper  end.  The  Antelope  priests  continued  their  man-* 
ufacture  of  bahos  until  shortly  after  three  o'clock,  when  they  stopped 
work  and,  food  having  been  brought  into  the  kiva  by  some  of  the 
younger  priests,  they  repaired  to  the  platform  and  began  eating.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  meal,  Sikangpu,  sitting  down  to  the  east  of  the 
fireplace  on  the  main  floor  of  the  kiva,  began  cutting  the  cottonwood 
boughs  into  small  sections  about  one  inch  in  length.  Having  cut 
perhaps  fifty  of  these  and  placed  them  in  the  yucca  fiber  sieve,  which 
had  been  brought  in  in  the  forenoon  and  in  which  he  now  placed 
clay  and  water,  stirring  them  up,  he  soon  had  the  cylinders  {k0kk0^ 
*•  woods"  or  *•  sticks,")  coated  wi4h  clay.  He  then  placed  the  tray 
on  the  southeast  corner  of  the  mosaic.  Polihungwa  had  now  com- 
pleted four  single  green  bahos  with  double  nakwakwosi  attachments, 
four  red  nakwakwosis,  four  black  chochopkiatas^  four  red  and  green 
bahos  and  two  small  rings  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  to  each  side 
of  which  were  fastened  a  small  eagle  wing  feather.  The  baho-making 
was  now  practically  completed  for  the  day,  whereupon  Sikangpu  care- 
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iHy  gathered  up  all  of  the  refti&e  of  the  baho^making  and  the  rind  of 
le  watermelon  which  had  been  left  from  the  ferist,  and  In  which  hi< 
laced  a  pinch  o{  native  tobacco  and  a  pinch  of  mt^al  and  look  the 
Hire  lot  of  refuse  and  deposiit^d  it  6ver  the  t'dge  of  ebc  me^a  to  the 
EU'tht'ast  of  the  villagei  where  much  rubbish  of  this  sort  may  be 
!«^Tit  including  many  of  the  sandstont^s  which  wer«^  used  in  sharpen- 
ig  the  points  of  thi?  sticks  (or  the  bahos. 

[n  addition  to  the  work  on  the  moccasins  in  the  Snake  kiva^  some 
E  the  priuscs  spent  considerable  time  in  the  afternoon  repairing  the 
lake  kihsf  head  dresses  dnd  other  piiraphernalia* 

Hy  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  Antelope  priests  were  ready  for 
w  consecration  of  the  various  bahos  which  had  been  made  during 
le  day.  This  was  done  by  the  chief  priest »  Naphotniwa,  Sikangpu 
ltd  Lomawungyai.  Each  priest  lighted  a  pipe,  Cook  up  one  of  the 
ays  of  bahost  held  it  in  his  hand*  smoked  into  it  four  times,  then 
issed  the  pipe  with  the  tray  to  his  neighbor,  and  so  it  was  passed 
om  one  priest  to  the  othen  Another  tray  would  be  taken  up  in  the 
Lme  manner.  The  position  generally  assumed  in  this  consecration 
as  a  sitting  posture^  with  the  kni-es  drawn  up  to  the  chin.  Occa^ 
onally,  however,  after  the  priest  had  smoked  over  the  baho  four 
mes  in  this  manner,  he  would  place  the  tray  in  front  of  him  and 
•place  it  on  the  floor  of  the  kiva^  and  kneeling  over  it,  stooping  far 
»ruard,  would  blow  the  smoke  upon  the  bahos, 

EiuHTH  Dav  (TimiKVA,  FiHJD  Pkqvidiho),  AiKiLTST  ao. 

On  approaching  the  summit  of  the  mesa  this  morning  at  about 
ilf'past  three  o'clock  was  heard  the  voice  of  the  crier  as  he  made  an 
inouncement  from  the  top  of  his  house,  which  was  followed  by  others 
;  short  intervals. 

The  first  announcement  is  as  follows: 

Fangkake  uma  siiiomu  tataiya;  hak  hihta  chfikaashnika  naashash- 
mi.     Pai  ljnhhuK;ihTianf;o,  cnkaoTcHliKan^o. 

[Von  people  over  tht-re,  awake'  Whoever  has  any  painting  up 
s  do,  do  it  happily,  conra^L^ously.] 

He  then  retires  to  the  kiv*a  and  soon  announces: 

Pangkake  umR  cbachOkaaslriyani.  Pai  hahlaikahkango*  cukiio- 
ahkauf^o. 

[Yott  over  tlurt',  paint  yourself  up,  happily^  bravety.] 

Again,  a  littk'  later: 

Pan^kake  uma  yujahiotani.      HahlaiKivhtcango,  cukaoliahliango,  ■         f 

[Array  yourself^  gladly,  bravely.] 
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Priests  at  the  Antelope  Kiva. 


PU  XCVIII,     PriKSTS  at  THI  ANTl4.0#t  KIVA, 


[  Antelope  priests  carrying  baho-makinf  material  into  the  Anttlopt  Ufa. 
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Again,  a  little  later: 
«    Pangkakae  uma  yoshiya,  owi  hahlailcahicaDgo,  cukaoSahCango, 
ndngaknani. 

[You  over  there,  being  arrayed  (or  dressed  up),  gladly^  bravely 
emerge  now  (for  the  race).] 

Before  dawn  and  while  it  was  still  dark,  on  this  morning,  Poli* 
hiingwa  ascended  the  ladder  of  the  Antelope  kiva  and  fastened  across 
the  two  poles  of  the  ladder  the  bow  or  a^inmisi  of  the  Antelope  Fra- 
ternity. In  a  moment  Lomanakshu,  Chief  Priest  of  the  Snake  Fra- 
ternity, fastened  the  aotUnatsi  of  the  Snake  Fraternity  in  a  similar 
position  on  the  ladder  of  the  Snake  kiva. 

The  two  natsis  are  very  similar  in  general  character,  so  that  a 
description  of  one  with  a  notice  of  whatever  differences  there  may 
be  in  the  other  will  sufRcc.  The  bow  of  the  Antelope  nmiti  (see  PL 
XCVIII)  was  an  ordinary  bow  ^uch  as  is  used  to-day  by  the  young 
men  and  was  without  sinew  backing.  It  measured  two  and  one-half 
feet  in  length  and  was  provided  with  k  twisted  sinew  string.  As  the 
bow  was  placed  on  the  ladder  this  string  was  downward,  and  from  it 
throughout  its  entire  length  was  attached  a  fringe  of  horsehair. 
Also  from  the  sinew  string  and  at  fairly  regular  intervals  were  the 
following  objects,  beginning  at  the  left:  A  black  skin  with  white 
spots  (//7//t*//tf,  skunk  skin),  a  black-tipped  eagle  feather  fastened  by 
means  of  a  short  piece  of  sinew,  a  yellow  weasel  skin  (//fctfiti),  a 
black  skin,  an  eagle  feather,  a  yellow  skin,  an  eagle  feather,  a  black 
skin  and  a  yellow  skin.  Above  the  sinew  string  with  these  pendants 
and  attached  to  the  bow  itself  were  two  reed  arrows,  two  feet  in 
length,  the  points  being  sharpened  sticks  about  six  inches  in  length. 
The  feathering  of  both  arrows  was  much  worn.  The  aodimtisi  of  the 
Snake  fraternity,  as  has  been  stated,  was  in  general  similar  to  the  one 
just  described.  The  two  arrows,  it  was  noted,  had  been  nmde  with 
great  care  and,  curiously,  bore  iron  points  and  had  thd  appearance  of 
being  comparatively  new.  The  bow  with  the  sinew  string  was  like 
that  of  the  Antelope  natsi\  The  objects  suspended  along  the  horse- 
hair fringe  were  as  follows,  beginning  on  the  left  side:  First  a  skin, 
an  eagle  tail  feather,  a  piwani  skin,  an  eagle  tail  feather,  a  phtHtni 
skin,  a//7i''t7/f/ skin,  an  eagle  tail  feather,  2i  fiwani  skin,  an  eagle  tail 
feather,  and  finally  a //7i'<i/// skin. 

The  aoiitnatsis  of  the  two  societies  being  in  place,  each  priest  cast 
a  pinch  of  meal  on  his  natsi  four  times.  They  now  removed  the 
snake  whip  natsis  which  had  remained  in  the  straw  matting  or  cover- 
ing of  the  kiva  hatchway  throughout  the  first  seven  days  of  the  cere- 
mony.    They  also  removed  the  straw  mat  hatchway  covering,  thus 
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exposing  that  side  opposite  the  latlder^  and  swept  the  hatchway^ 
around  which  they  then  sprinkled  with  sand  a  line*  Thu  priests  than 
sprinkled  meal  in  a  siral^ht  line  entirely  around  the  kiyRi  fallowing  a 
sinistral  circuit,  until  they  had  sprinkled  four  parallel  linus^  when  a 
diagonal  line  was  sprinkled  on  the  northeast  corner  and  on  the  south- 
east corner,  and  also  three  transverse  lines  on  each  side  passing 
directly  over  the  middle  of  the  long  lines*  The  digging  sticks  and 
thro%ving  sticks  had  already  been  removed  and  were  now  lyin^j  on  the 
roof  of  the  Tao  kiva  near  by.  The  Snake  whip  aafsis  were  now  placfd 
on  the  ground  leaning  against  the  rounded  beam  of  the  open  side  of 
the  hatchway  and  opposite  the  ladder  (see  PL  XCIX,  r). 

On  entering  the  Snake  klva  at  ten  minutes  past  four,  two  t>uU 
roarers  {iawMngpiafa)  and  two  lightning  frames  {tdlawih^ikt)  were 
found  lying  on  a  tray  near  the  hearth.  These  had  been  brought  into 
the  kiva  by  Homisiima  very  early  on  this  day.  While  LomanaWshn 
was  putting  up  the  twiitmitsf^  two  Snake  priests,  SikanJlakyoma  and 
^a'chbuyaoma,  were  making  preparations  within  the  Snakt-  kiva  for  the 
coming  ceremony  in  the  Antelope  kiva.  They  began  by  making  a  rough 
part  in  the  hair  just  over  the  k'ft  eye,  upon  which  they  daubed  to  thu 
extent  of  nearly  two  inches  thick  white  c!ay,  and  tied  a  nakwakwosi 
to  a  lock  of  hair  near  this  spot*  The  hair  otherwise  was  permitted  to 
hang  loosely  down  the  back.  They  then  painted  their  faces  red,  over 
which  they  placed  on  thi?  cht-ek  a  perpendtculnr  Idaek  line  of  specular 
iron.  On  the  top  of  the  head  they  fastened  a  bunch  of  eagle  breath 
feathers  stained  red.  They  next  put  on  the  snake  kilt,  tying  it  on  the 
right  side.  A  bandoleer  was  then  placed  over  the  right  slioulder,  the 
lower  part  of  it  hanging  under  the  left  arm.  Sikdnnakyoma  then  took 
up  one  of  the  bull  roarers  and  one  of  the  liglitning  frames,  while 
QO'tchbuyaoma  tookup  the  other  pair.  Stepping  toward  llie  forward 
end  of  the  kiva,  both  twirled  the  bull  roarers  several  times  and  tlien 
performed  with  the  lightning  frames.  Then  stepping  on  the  platform, 
they  went  through  the  same  operation  and  then  upward  toward  the 
kiva  opening,  when  they  ascended  the  ladder  and  the  operation  was 
repeated  on  the  kiva  hatchway,  twirling  the  bull  roarers  several 
times  and  then  shooting  the  lightning  frames  four  limes,  hrst  to  the 
north,  then  to  the  west,  then  to  the  south  and  then  to  the  east  (see 
PI.  C).  It  was  just  five  o'clock  when  the  two  Kalehtakas  left  the 
Snake  kiva  and  entered  the  Antelope  kiva.  At  this  lime  a  number  of 
the  priests  of  the  two  fraternities  not  actively  engaged  in  the  early 
morning  ceremonies,  with  a  few  of  the  young  men  of  the  village  not 
members  of  either  of  the  fraternities,  were  seen  to  leave  the  mesa  by 
the  east  trail,  where  they  descended  at  a  rapid   gait  down   into  the 
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Pl.  XCIX,   Scenes  asout.the  Snake  Kiva. 


a.  Snake  priest  about  to  fasten  foxtkin  to  the  ladder  poles. 

b.  Snake  priest  fastening  foxskin  to  ladder  pole. 

c.  Woman  carrying  water  to  the  Snake  kiva  for  the  washing  after  the 
ceremony. 

d.  Snake  priest  removing  Snake  aodinatsi  from  the  Snake  kiva. 
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Scenes  about  the  Snake  Kiva. 


Pl  C,     iNCtDiNTS  OF  THE  AMTELOPC   RaCE  OH  THE  EfGKTH  Oav» 


Mt    Tlte  two  Kaleuhkii  situating  the  ]ighinmg  ItAme  ina  the  Snake  kiva. 
^,     Slirtne  and  cloud  symbols  of  »9Crcd  rneaL    These  duud  symhoJs  mjirk 
the  itartfng  iwint  of  Oic  AnteKjpe  race. 
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PU  CI.     SlNQINQ  THE  TraOITIONAW  8OMOS  IN  THI  ANTlUOPt  KlVA. 


Eighth  day:    Around  the  mosaic  are  seated  the  Antelope  priests, with  tlic 
Snake  youth  and  Antelo|>e  maid  at  the  rear  of  the  altar.    At  the  right  is  a 

Kalelitaka  whirling  a  bullroarer. 
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Singing  the  Traditional  Songs  in  the  Antelope  Kiva. 


Pu  CI  I.    SiNOiNQ  THt  Traditional  Sonos  in  thi  Antilom  Kiva. 


a.    Warriur  whirling  the  bullroarer. 

^.    The  two  warriors  at  the  northwest  comer  of  the  sand  niusaic  whirling 
the  bullroarer. 
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Pl.  cm.     BOYt  AWAITINQ  THC  AlllllVAt  OT  TNI  RaCIM, 


a.    Antelope  buy  holding  priie  of  oorn. 
d,    Antclupe  boyt  with  green  comttalkt. 
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plain  east  of  the  village.  These  men  were  all  naked  except  for  a  loin 
cloth,  and  practically  all  of  them  had  a  small  bell  fastened  around  one 
of  the  legs  at  the  knee,  and  all  were  barefooted. 

In  the  meantime  the  singing  of  the  eight  traditional  tongt,  with 
accompanying  ceremonies,  was  being  performed  as  on  the  two  previ- 
ous  mornings  in  the  Antelope  kiva.      As  the  Kalehtakaa  entered, 
Namurztiwa  had  just  fastened  around  his  waist  a  katcina  sash  and 
now  left  the  kiva  with  a  young  Antelope  priest  who  had  been  stand- 
ing on  the  west  side  of  the  kiva  and  who  had  been  decorated  liy 
Namur/tiwa  as  follows:     The  chin  was  painted  black  with  a  white 
line  over  the  lower  tip  of  the  upper  lip  extending  from  the  base  of 
one  ear  to  the  other.     Over  the  breast,  from  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
was  a  strai{{ht  black  line  from  which  depended  two  zigzag  lines  pass- 
ing down  in  front  of  the  breast  to  the  waist;  on  each  arm  and  on  each 
leg  was  a  zigzag  black  line;  whife  around  the  waist  the  boy  wore  the 
blue  ceremonial  kilt   (sak7vaviikuHa)\  in  his  hair  was  a  nakwakwosi. 
Namurztiwa  had  gone  to  dress  the  youth  during  the  singing  of  the 
second  song.     On  entering  the  Antelope  kiva  the  Kalehtakaa  took  a 
position  at  once  on  the  north  side  of  the  altar,  one  at  the  northeast, 
the  other  at  the  northwest,  where  they  first  twirled  their  bull  roarers 
and  then  shot  the  lightning  frames,  the  ceremony  being  repeated  on 
the  west  and  on  the  south  and  on  the  east  sides  (see  Pis.  CI  and  CI  I). 
They  then  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  platform  just  west  of  the  lad- 
der and  smoked,  a  pipe  being  handed  them  by  Sikangpu.     Shok- 
hungwa  now  left  the  kiva  and  went  to  the  top  of  Polihungwa*s  house* 
where  he  gave  the  first  public  announcement  of  the  Antelope  dance 
to  be  performed  that  afternoon. 

A  moment  later  Polihunga  handed  Namurztiwa  four  m^aitfrnghm* 
hos  (red  and  green  bahos)  and  three  black  ihothopkit^  which  he 
wrapped  up  in  a  cloth.  Polihungwa  and  Naphoiniwa  now  addressed 
Namurztiwa,  who  answered,  *' All  right.  May  we  be  strong.**  The 
Antelope  youth  now  went  to  the  northwest  corner  of  the  mosaic, 
where  he  took  up  one  of  the  black  rings  already  described*  and  a 
mong^uikuru. 

The  singing  of  the  eight  traditional  songs  being  concluded, 
Namurztiwa  now  left  the  kiva,  followed  by  the  youth  and  the  two 
Kalehtakas,  who  took  with  them  their  bull  roarers  and  lightning 
frames.  Taking  the  eastern  trail,  they  soon  disappeared  down  the 
side  of  the  mesa.  Many  small  boys  and  girls  put  in  an  appearance 
now  and  descended  to  the  first  terrace  of  the  mesa,  the  boys  bearing 
corn  stalks  and  having  fantastic  costumes.  By  half-past  five  o'clock 
they  had  reached  the  lower  trail  at  the  northeast  of  Mishongnovi  and 
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stopped  at  the  Lf^mOwa  spring.  Namur^tiwa  entered  the  spring  and 
deposited  a  nakwakwosi,  upon  which  he  sprinkled  meal,  and  then  with 
his  thumb  and  forefinger  sprinkled  water  four  times  to  the  rising  sim. 
He  then  took  the  m&Hgwikuru  from  the  youth,  filled  it  with  water, 
uttered  a  prayer  over  it  and  returned  it  to  the  youth.  Me  then  took  a 
handful  of  moist  clay  from  under  a  rock  on  the  edge  of  the  spring  and 
put  it  on  a  sandstone,  which  he  picked  up  to  take  with  him.  The  four 
men  then  started  on  a  run  along  the  trail  and  went  to  the  Shokitshmo 
(Fingernail  hill)  shrine,  southeast  of  the  village  (See  PL  CIV,  ^). 
Here  Namurztiwa  took  a  pinch  of  meal,  and  holding  it  to  his  lips 
breathed  upon  ii  a  prayer,  and  then  on  the  trail  made  two  straight 
lines,  crossing  at  right  angles.  He  then  deposited  the  ftoven  bahos  in 
the  shrine,  in  front  of  which,  with  meal,  he  made  three  semlcircuEar 
cloud  symbols,  two  Lieing  in  a  row  and  the  other  being  above  and  be^ 
tween  the  first  two.  He  then  drew  a  straight  line  with  meal,  con- 
.  necting  the  tips  of  the  two  lower  symbols.  From  their  outer  udges 
and  the  intersect ing  point  of  tht*  two,  he  drew  now  three  straight 
parallel  lines  about  four  feet  in  length,  the  diameter  of  the  two  cloud 
symbols  lying  side  by  side  being  about  three  feet.  At  the  meeting 
point  of  the  central  straight  line  with  the  other  straight  line  connect- 
ing the  tips  of  the  two  r:loud  symbols,  he  placed  the  small  black 
wheel,  upon  which  he  deposited  the  m&ttg^vth4tti  (see  Ph  C,  h). 
To  the  left  and  just  beyond  the  cloud  symbols,  he  placed  the  flat 
stone  with  the  mud  which  he  had  brought  from  the  spring.  The  bull 
roarers  and  lightning  frames  were  now  taken  from  the  Kalehtakas  and 
deposited  in  the  center  of  the  upper  cloud  symbol.  On  the  center 
one  of  the  three  parallel  lines  he  placed  two  nakwakwosis,  which  he 
sprinkled  with  meal.  He  now  uttered  a  prayer  over  the  symbols  and 
then  the  priests  retraced  their  course  about  forty  paces  along  the  trail 
toward  the  village,  where  Namurztiwa  made  another  cloud  symbol  and 
a>;ain  deposited  two  nakwakwosis  on  the  middle  line.  Again  he  pro- 
ceeded toward  the  village  to  the  extent  of  about  sixty  paces  and  made 
another  set  of  cloud  symbols,  upon  the  mitldle  line  of  which  he 
tieposited  three  nakwakwosis,  which  he  sprinkled  with  meal.  Starting 
a^ain  toward  the  village  he  halted,  after  passing  about  sixty-five 
paces,  and  made  a  fourth  set  of  cloud  symbols,  upon  which  he 
deposited  four  nakwakwosis.      It  was  now  twenty  minutes  past  five. 

Namu.rztiwa  now  retraced  his  steps  to  the  first  series  of  cloud 
symbols.  Here,  the  naked  men  who  have  been  mentioned  as  having 
left  the  village,  now  began  to  arrive.  By  a  (|uarter  of  six  they  had  all 
arrived,  and  lining  up  just  beyond  the  shrine,  those  of  them  who 
wore    shirts    removed    ihem    and   tied    them   arpund  their  waists   (see 
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If.    Shrine  where  bahot  are  deposited  on  the  eighth  day. 

b.    Shrine  of  Shokitthmo,  where  bahof  are  deposited  on  the  eighth  day. 
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PI.  CV,  a).  Namurztiwa  then  took  a  particle  of  clay  from  the  utone 
which  had  been  lying  at  the  left  of  the  cloud  symbols,  and  smeArfd  a 
small  portion  of  it  on  the  bottom  of  the  foot  of  each  of  thi*  runnerSi 
the  explanation  of  this  being,  so  it  was  said,  to  induce  the  rain 
clouds  to  come  more  quickly,  the  mud  having  been  taken  from  a 
spring.  While  the  men  who  were  soon  to  take  part  in  the  race 
now  stood  in  line  awaiting  the  signal  (see  PI.  CV,  ^),  Namnrs- 
tiwa  began  walking  toward  the  village,  passing  over  successively  the 
second  and  third  set  of  cloud  symbols,  until  he  reached  the  fourth, 
or  the  one  nearest  the  village.  While  he  had  been  doing  this,  the 
two  Kalehtakas  had  twirled  their  bull  roarers  and  shot  their  lightning 
frames  over  the  shrine.  They  now  started  in  the  direction  of  the 
fourth  set  of  symbols^  but  one  went  at  one  side  of  the  path  and  the 
other  at  the  other  side.  In  making  the  journey  from  the  first  to  the 
si-cond  set  and  from  the  second  to  the  third  and  from  the  third  to  the 
fourth,  they  descrilH*d  two  spiral  curves  crossing  each  other  at  each 
cloud  symbol,  and  taking  opposite  sides  of  the  path  as  they 
met  each  set  of  cloud  symbols.  Their  arrival  at  the  fourth  cloud 
symbol,  where  Namurztiwa  was  awaiting  them,  was  the  signal  for  the 
start  of  the  race,  all  of  the  runners  starting  forward  simultaneously, 
yelling  vociferously  as  they  passed  each  set  of  cloud  symbols.  The 
race  was  now  one  of  deadly  earnestness,  and  made  an  extremely 
pretty  picture,  with  the  men  strung  out  in  a  long  line,  their  l>odics 
glistening  with  the  early  morning  sun,  while  the  noise,  produced  by 
the  bells  on  their  legs,  could  be  heard  at  a  long  distance.  Namurs- 
tiwa  having  started  at  the  head  of  the  line  of  racers  was. the  first  to 
appear  up  the  trail  of  the  mesa,  where  he  stopped  at  the  edge  of  the 
first  terrace.  Shortly  after  the  first  of  the  racers  made  his  appear- 
ance, having  easily  outdistanced  the  remainder  of  the  line ;  as  he  passed 
Namurztiwa  he  was  handed  the  ring  and  mongwikuru^  and  went  on  up 
to  the  kiva  (see  PI.  CVI,  </).  The  winner  proved  to  be  a  young 
man  by  the  name  of  Talahkuiwa.  He  was  not  a  men>l)erof  either  the 
Snake  or  the  Antelope  Fraternity.  Namurztiwa  now  sprinkled  meal 
on  the  trail  and  deposited  four  nakwakwosis,  and  awaited  the  arrival 
of  the  two  Kalehtakas.  In  the  meantime,  others  of  the  racers  had 
arrived  at  this  point  where  they  halted,  sat  down  on  the  rock,  and 
waited  (see  PI.  CN'll).  Soon  the  first  Kalehtaka  appeared,  and 
when  he  had  rt  ached  the  trail  near  the  spot  where  Namurztiwa  had 
deposited  the  nakwakwosi,  he  faced  the  east,  shot  the  lightning  frame 
once,  and  then  twirled  the  bull  roarer  four  times.  He  now  re- 
mained standing  l>y  the  side  of  and  to  the  east  of  Namurztiwa, 
awaiting  the  second    Kalehtaka,   who   soon   appeared,    and   at  once 
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over  the  mouth  of  the  mpmgwikuru,  Lomanakshu  now  uttered  a  prayer 
over  these  objects,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  Polihungwa  took  them 
to  his  kiva  and  p^ave  them  to  Talahkuiwa,  who  had  been  waiting  here 
(see  PI.  CXI  I)  in  the  meantime,  and  who  now  took  them  to  his  own 
field,*  where  he  deposited  the  wheel,  poured  the  water  on  it  and 
returned  the  mongivikuru  to  the  kiva. 

This  concluded  the  early  morning's  performance,  which  had  cer- 
tainly not  been  without  great  interest  and  beauty.  From  now  on, 
until  nearly  five  o'clock,  the  Snake  men  passed  in  and  out  of  their 
kiva,  a  few  of  them  idling  away  their  time;  but  the  majority  of  them 
were  busily  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  moccasins,  or  in  the  repair- 
ing  of  some  part  of  their  paraphernalia  which  would  be  required  in 
the  Antelope  dance  of  this  afternoon.  The  sight  in  the  kiva  through- 
out this  portion  of  the  day  was  an  extremely  interesting  one;  for 
there  is  no  process  of  the  manufacture  of  native  garments  with  which 
the  Hopi  man  is  not  perfectly  familiar,  as  by  the  curious  division  of 
labor  the  men  do  all  the  spinning,  weaving,  etc.,  of  the  garments  of 
both  sexes. 

In  the  Antelope  kiva  the  priests  were  equally  busy.  Here  they 
were  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  bahos;  for  this  of  all  the  days  of 
the  ceremony  may  truly  be  called  a  baholawu  or  baho-making  day  (see 
PI.  CXI  1 1).  It  is  supposed  that  every  meml)er  of  the  Antelope  Fra-  • 
ternity  on  this  day  shall  make  an  entire  set  of  the  bahos  about  to  be 
described,  but,  as  u  matter  of  fact,  certain  of  the  priests  were  obliged 
to  visit  their  fields  on  this  day,  while  a  few  others,  on  accoxint  of  their 
age,  were  not  able  to  make  bahos.  The  consequence  was  that  certain 
priests,  ten  in  number,  not  only  made  a  complete  set  of  bahos  for 
themselves,  but  a  full  or  partial  set  for  the  members  who  were  absent 
or  who  were  too  young  to  do  such  work.  The  nakwakwosis  on  the 
bahos  about  to  be  described  were  all  stained  red,  unless  otherwise 
noted  to  the  contrary.  First,  a  double  baho,  one  stick  being  painted 
green  and  the  other  yellow,  and  one  chochopkiata ;  these  bahos,  that  is, 
one  of  each  for  all  the  members  of  the  Antelope  Fraternity,  were  to 
be  deposited  by  Namurztiwa  the  next  morning,  before  redirecting  the 
race,  at  a  distant  shrine  in  the  plain  below.  Second,  a  road  marker, 
or  pithtavi\  which  was  left  uncolored,  and  which  was  also  to  be  deposited 
by  Namurztiwa  on  or  before  the  morning  race  on  the  trail.  Third,  a 
double  baho,  one  stick  being  painted  green,  the  other  yellow,  one 
^/lochopkiaia^  and  one  single  green  baho  with  a  double  eagle  feather 

*  l^>liltungwa  claim^i  thai  the  olfcrinK>  «ere  taken  to  hb  i  KolihungiMa's)  field  on  this  dajr, 
to  the  winner's  held  the  nr\t  day;  hut  he  mv«  that  it  was  an  eire|»tioa.  He  ajtked  the  winner  to 
do  it  and  he  did  it. 
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nakwakwosi  attached  to  it,  all  of  thcfsc  to  be  deposiad  on  the  follow in^ 
afternoon  by  the  individual  makers  or  the  owners  of  the  bahos  in  their 
fields,  watermelon  patches,  peach  orchards,  etc*  Fourth,  one  black 
€k0ck0fkhia  lourteeninchesin  ktigih.'  Thesewere  made  for  theSttake 
priestSt  one  to  be  borne  by  each  one  of  them  during  the  snake  danct,' 
the  following  day,  and  later  to  be  deposited  by  them  when  they 
released  the  snakes.  Fifth,  one  double  green  sun  baho  with  a  white 
nakwakwosi  attach<^d  to  it,  which  was  to  be  deposited  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  us  an  offering  to  the  sun< 

The  Chief  Antelope  priest*  in  addition  to  the  bahos  above  men- 
tioned* made  also  the  following:  First i  the  four  green  b alios,  such 
as  had  been  made  by  him  on  the  thr^^e  preceding;  days,  to  be  deposited 
in  the  shrint^s  of  the  four  world  quarters;  second,  a  number  of  nak- 
wakwosis,  the  future  disposition  of  which  was  not  teamed;  and  third, 
a  double  green  baho  about  three  inches  in  length,  and  which  differed 
from  all  ordinary  baltos  from  the  fact  that  both  sticks  bore  a  facet 
(these  being  female).  This  babo  was  deposited  on  the  followinjf 
morning  as  a  prayer  offering,  that  many  children  mi^ht  '*  be  born  in 
the  village." 

The  four  men  who  owned  the  four  mongwikurm  wfrich^  it  hits  tieetl 
noted,  stood  on  the  south  side  of  the  sand  mosaic,  also  made  certain 
bahos  not  made  by  the  priests  of  the  fraternity  in  genera L  Shok- 
hungwaand  Namur/tiwa  made  one  doubfe  green  baho»  while  Lomashih- 
kuiwa  and  QOmdletstiwa  made,  in  addition  to  a  double  green  baho,  one 
black  chochopkiaiii.  The  ultimate  fate  of  these  bahos  made  by  these 
four  men  is  not  known. 

Not  all  of  the  priests  worked  on  these  bahos  simultaneously,  but 
througliout  the  day  they  were  passing  in  and  out  of  the  kiva,  and 
usually,  as  soon  as  they  had  consecrated  their  bahos,  those  of  a  kind 
were  placed  in  pairs  and  consecrated  by  Polihungwa  (see  Fl.  CXIV), 
and  then  were  placed  on  the  floor  of  the  kiva  between  the  hearth  and 
the  south  side  of  the  mosaic. 

The  work  of  the  baho-making  being  practically  completed  in  the 
Antelope  kiva,  food  was  brought  in  and  the  majority  of  the  priests 
began  eating.  Before  they  did  so,  however,  they  passed  around  to  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  kiva  where  they  removed  the  nakwakwosis  from 
their  hair,  and  having  passed  them  through  their  hair  and  over  their 
heads,  fastened  the  nakwakwosis  to  one  of  the  eagle  tail  feathers  of 
t\\Q  tiponi.  During  the  afternoon  it  was  also  noticed  that  a- small 
black  ring  with  two  feathers  attached  to  its  side,  similar  to  the  one 
described  as  having  been  used  on  this  morning's  ceremony,  had  been 
made  by  the  Antelope    priest    the    previous    day   and  now  rested  on  a 
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Pl.  CXIII.    The  ANTtLO^t  Kiva  ON  TNI  EiONTH  Day. 


a,  Jutt  before  tlie  beginning  of  the  manufacture  of  bahot. 

b.  In  the  afternoon,  after  the  completion  of  the  manufacture  of  babua< 
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tray  of  meal.  On  the  ring  was  a  tiny  momgwikmrm^  or  netted  gourd,* 
while  by  the  side  of  the  ring  there  lay  a  long  eagle  breath  feather 
nakwakwosi.  It  was  also  noticed  that  on  the  east  side  of  the  kiva  lay 
a  bundle  of  cottonwood  boughs,  while  another  bundle  was  on  the  west 
side  of  the  kiva,  being  tied  up  into  a  compact  bundle. 

At  about  two  o'clock  several  men  and  boys  had  gone  to  the  val- 
ley (the  exact  place  being  immaterial)  to  secure  materials  for  the 
booth  or  /6/x/,  which  they  brought  into  the  central  plaxa  of  Mishong- 
novi (see  Pi.  CXV,  a).  Here,  near  the  center  and  on  the  west 
side  of  the  plaza  were  first  erected  four  uprights  about  three  feet  in 
height  and  about  an  equal  distance  apart  at  their  bases.  These 
uprights  terminated  in  their  upper  extremity  in  a  fork  and  into  these 
were  placed  crossbars  (see  PI.  CXV,  b).  Upon  this  framework 
they  now  leaned  the  cottonwood  and  other  boughs,  entirely  enclosing 
it  except  on  the  front  side,  where  they  left  a  small  space  just  large 
enough  for  the  entrance  of  a  man,  which  they  now  closed  over  with  a 
piece  of  canvas. 

As  it  approached  five  o'clock  the  Snake  priests  had  about  all 
assembled  in  the  kiva.  Those  who  had  not  already  done  so,  brought 
in  their  snake  kilts' and  other  objects  belonging  to  the  Snake  dance 
costume.  Stalks  of  corn,  bean,  watermelon  and  squash  vines  and 
cottonwood  boughs  had  been  brought  into  the  kiva  by  Lomtfwungyai 
and  were  now  made  inlo  two  small  bundles  about  twenty  inches  in 
length,  a  red-stained  nakwakwosis  being  attached  to  the  tip  of  each 
bundle,  and  were  deposited  in  a  tray  near  the  fireplace,  whereupon  they 
were  consecrated  by  Lomanakshu. 

Preparation  now  began  in  the  center  of  the  kiva  for  the  coming 
performance  known  as  the  Antelope  dance.  Those  who  had  not  already 
done  so  removed  their  ordinary  clothing  and  then  they  paintetl  the 
face.  Over  the  breast  they  then  placed  two  white  spots,  one  on  each 
side,  and  a  white  spot  was  added  just  above  the  navel.  Another 
wliite  spot  was  added  to  the  left  side  of  the  forehead.  A  band  was 
then  painted  around  the  leg  near  the  thigh,  and  a  large  irregular 
patch  of  white  was  daul)ed  on  the  calf  of  the  leg  as  well  as  on  the  out- 
side of  the  upper  and  lower  arm.  On  the  middle  of  the  back  and  just 
below  the  shoulder,  and  on  the  elbows,  were  also  painted  white 
spots,  and  finally  the  hands  were  painted  white,  the  men  removing  ' 
the  paint  from  their  hands,  after  they  had  finished  decorating  the  body, 

These  whrriM  iirr  UMually  made  of  w//#  leavek,  a  iipecic«of  reed  whk'h  gro«r»  near  ni^uw* 
and  in  sviampv  iilacen.  Ilopi  prienlM  say  thai  thry  are  special  iirajrer  oftcrinffn  iw%\*t\m^^M 
evpcciallv  for  %«:iohe<(.  that  they  may  hare  plenty  of  water.  They  nay  thai  when  the  waiilMil  rW iM 
irrifrnii*  their  liel  J^  llllle  hall*  and  "  rolU  "  are  furmed  from  the  mud.  The»c  sire  rrprrM*iii«i  tad 
■\mhitli/e<l  hy  llu'ne  wheeh. 
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on  the  ladder  beams^  About  the  peck  they  put  many  strands  of 
shells  and  turquoise  beads.  A  number  of  priesnts  aUo  plact^d  around 
their  necks  a  fairly  large^sized  abalone  shell,  suspended  from  the 
string  of  beads.  The  snake  kilt  was*  then  parsed  aronnd  the  waint 
and  was  tied  on  the  right  side,  and  the  wrist  protector  ^\ as  put  on  the 
left  arm.  To  a  lock  of  hair  at  the  front  of  the  head  they  fastened  a 
red-stained  nakwaku'osi.  Over  the  moccasins  they  now  placed  rcd^ 
fringed  atikle  bands,  and  around  the  legs  just  below  the  knee  they 
fastened  white  knee  bands  of  cottanwoodi  to  the  outside  of  whi^h 
depended  long  strips  of  red *s tamed  buckskin.  Ovtr  the  snake  kilt 
was  then  added  a  fringed  buckskin  kilt  which  also  opened  on  tht; 
right  side.  Over  the  right  shoulder  was  passed  a  bandoleer,  whik 
on  the  right  leg,  just  ht-low  the  knee,  was  attached  a  turtle-shell  rat- 
tle. They  now  loosened  the  hair  and  carefully  combed  it  out  with  ii 
native  brush  and  allowed  it  to  hang  loosely  down  the  hack.  On  top 
of  the  head  was  then  attached  a  largr  bunch  of  fluffy  ta^le  feath- 
ers stained  red,  and  at  the  back  of  each  head  was  fastened  an  object 
much  resembling  two  small  aspergils  tied  together  and  known  as  a 
itmrurnkwa. 

Naturally  the  order  of  the  preparation  for  the  dance  just  described 
was  greatly  modified  by  the  differt-nt  pries ts^  and  naturally  scarcely 
any  two  of  them  were  doing  the  same  things  at  exactly  the  same  time* 
The  sight  was  not  without  considerable  interest,  and  indeed  it  r^-sem- 
bled  nothing  so  much  as  a  scene  behind  the  curtain  of  an  amateur  the- 
atrical company  a  half  hour  before  the  raising  of  the  curtain.  Many 
of  the  priests  had  brought  with  them  into  the  kiva  small  hand-mirrors 
or  bits  of  lookinpj-glass  which  they  had  obtained  from  the  trader  and 
which  were  now  in  great  demand  and  which  were  constantly  being 
j>assed  from  one  priest  to  another.  There  was  much  talking  all  the 
while,  with  a  considerable  amount  of  mirth.  Poor  blind  Homiwush- 
yoma  had  kept  his  usual  position  seated  just  to  the  east  of  the  fire- 
j>lace,  apparently  enjoying  the  mirth  and  eagerness  of  the  dancers. 
He  was  constantly  appealed  to  by  one  or  another  of  the  priests  as.  to 
the  proper  way  to  fasten  some  garment,  or  in  regard  to  the  painting 
of  the  body.  It  was  also  interesting  to  note  the  regard  which  the 
older  priests  had  for  the  younger  members,  some  of  whom  were 
under  ten  years  of  age,  and  how  careful  they  were  to  see  that  they 
were  properly  costumed.  A  surprising  amount  of  vanity  was  revealed 
among  the  men,  as  at  the  completion  of  their  preparation  they  care- 
fully scanned  themselves  in  the  looking-glass  or  paraded  back  and 
forth  in  the  kiva. 
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DECORATION    AND   COSTUME   OP   ANTELOPE   PRIESTS. 

In  the  Antelope  kiva  a  similar  scene  had  been  taking  place,  but 
here  were  found  two  different  types  of  body  decoration.  The  young 
and  middle-aged  men,  six  or  seven  in  number,  painted  their  arms 
from  their  elbows  to  their  wrists  white,  and  their  shoulders  well 
down  on  to  the  breast  were  painted  entirely  white.  From  these,  two 
stripes  were  continued  on  each  side  of  the  median  line  of  the  breast. 
These  lines  terminated  in  a  band  of  white  four  inches  in  width,  which 
entirely  circled  the  body  at  the  waist.  The  middle  of  the  lower  legs 
to  the  tips  of^  the  toes  was  painted  white  with  a  band,  also  white, 
above  and  below  the  knee. 

The  old  men  and  the  small  boys  had  the  extremities  of  both  arms 
and  legs  painted  as  were  those  of  the  middle-aged  men  described. 
They  also  had  around  their  waists  a  band  of  white,  but  from  this 
waist-band  passed  two  zigzag  lines  which  ran  up  to  the  shoulder  and 
then  down  the  front  surface  of  each  arm  where  it  joined  the  bund 
arouml  the  lower  arm.  In  front  of  each  leg  was  a  zigzag  line  termin- 
ating in  a  white  band  above  the  ankles. 

The  chin  of  all  of  the  priests,  including  the  old,  middle-aged 
men  and  the  boys,  was  blackened  with  specular  iron,. its  upper  bound- 
ary being  a  white  line  which  passed  over  the  lower  tip  of  the  upper 
lip  and  extended  from  ear  to  ear.  The  costume  of  the  Antelope  men- 
differed  greatly  from  that  of  the  Snake  priests.  Around  the  waist  of 
the  majority  of  the  priests  was  the  ordinary  katcina  kilt  and  sash, 
both  fastened  on  the  right  side.  From  behind  and  thrust  into  the 
kilt  depended  a  fox-skin.  Around  the  ankles  were  katcina  ankle 
bands  and  around  the  left  wrist  and  both  legs  just  below  the  knees 
were  strands  of  blue  yarn,  while  over  the  right  shoulder  and  passing 
down  under  the  left  arm  was  a  yarn  bandoleer. 

While  the  above  description  of  the  costume  of  the  Antelope 
priests  answers  for  the  majority  of  the  men,  yet*  there  are  a  few  excep- 
tions; for  example,  a  few  had  no  ankle  bands,  while  others  did  not 
liave  the  yarn  wristlet  or  a  yarn  band  on  the  leg,  but  the  probabilities 
are  that  these  seeming  irregularities  in  the  costume  are  devoid  of 
meaning  and  are  simply  due  to  the  fact  that  the  individual  priests  did 
not  possess  these  objects.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  during  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  men  for  the  dance,  such  remarks  as  these  were  often 
heard:  •*!  can  not  find  my  fox-skin."  **The  moths  have  destroyed 
my  bandoleer."  '*I  must  try  to  borrow  a  wristlet."  "Well,  I  shall 
have  to  do  without  it,"  etc.,  etc.  There  were,  however,  among  the 
priests  two  or  three  innovations  from  the  costume  as  described  above 
which  are  not  due  to  accident  and  which  deserve  notice.      Two  of  the 


.'/ 
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imall  boys  worc^  bJtie  kilts  {saJ^wavMuHa)  only^  having  no  s^sh,  while 
Iwa  of  the  other  boys  wore  only  a  black  kilt  {s^^mvitJi^tiHa),  Thi* 
costume  of  Polihungwa,  the  Chief  Antelope  prtcstj  differed  only  fmriv 
that  of  the  priests  above  described  in  his  having  blue  leather  arm 
bands  just  above  the  elbows,  to  each  of  which  was  tied  a  hawk 
feather  and  under  which  and  extendint^  backward  were  thrust  sevt-ral 
similar  branches  of  cottonwood.  Lomayungwai|  the  priest  who  wfis 
afterward  to  dance  on  the  plaza  with  the  bundle  of  vines  in  his  mouthy 
also  wore  a  cotton  wood  wreath  around  his  forehead.  The  asperger, 
Sikanakpu,  wore  around  his  hc^ad  ^nA  arms  a  cot  ton  wood  wreath 
and  a  bunch  of  fluffy  white  f€!  at  hers  on  his  hvad^  whiU-  the  four 
owners  of  the  m&>fgu*iktfr$is,  Shakhungwa,  NamurztJwa,  y6niiilflstiwa» 
Lomashihkuiwa^  and  Loniawungyai  wore  on  their  heads  a  thick  clus* 
ter  of  white  fluffy  feathers  and  parrot  featht^rs*  All  the  other  thirteen 
priests,  including  the  chief  and  assistant  chief  priests,  wore  a  similar 
headdress  stained  red,  but  without  the  addition  of  the  parrot  ft-athers. 
Polihungwa  now  !eft  the  Antelope  kiva  and  inquired  down  the 
hatchway  of  the  kiva  if  the  Snake  men  were  ready.  He  received  an 
affirmative  reply  and  returned  to  his  kiva.  He  now  took  up  his 
ftpom  from  the  northwest  corner  of  the  altar,  which  he  held  by  its 
base  in  his  left  hand  which  rtssted  against  his  body,  »nd  in  his  right 
hand  he  took  up  a  rattle  (see  PI.  CXVl)^  the  assistant  chief  priest, 
Shakventiwa,  took  up  the  other  ii^&ni  and  a  rattle  (see  PI.  CXVll). 
Sikanakpu,  the  aspcrger,  now  took  his  medicine  bowl  with  its  cotton- 
wood  wreath,  holding  it  in  his  left  hand,  with  a  rattle  in  his  right 
(see  PI.  CXVIII).  All  the  other  priests  had  provided  themselves 
with  two  rattles  each  from  the  Antelope  kiva  except  Shakhunj^wa  (see 
PI.  CXIX),  Namurztiwa,  QOmaletstiwa  and  Lomashihkuiwa,  who 
took  their  mongwikurus  in  one  hand  and  a  rattle  in  the  other.  Loma- 
wungyai  took  up  the  bundle  of  green  corn  and  two  h\^Q\i  c/iochopi'iata » 
The  priests  were  now  ready  to  depart  and  a  moment  later,  at  half- 
past  six  o'clock,  they  filed  out  of  the  kiva  one  by  one,  those  in  front 
of  the  line  coming  to  a  stop  just  outside  until  all  had  lelt  the  kiva. 
They  now  stood  for  a  minute,  all  rattling  vigorously,  and  then  set 
out  at  a  rapid,  yet  dignified,  pace  for  the  central  plaza,  which  they 
entered,  passed  along  near  the  east  wall  until  they  reached  the  end  of 
the  plaza  on  the  north,  when  they  turned  back,  describing  an  ellipti- 
cal curve  almost  equal  to  the  sides  of  the  plaza.  As  they  now 
advanced  on  toward  the  east  on  the  south  side  of  the  kiva  they  passed 
in  front  of  the  /•/>/,  where  each  man  violently  stamped  each  time  witli 
his  right  foot  upon  the  sipaptt  and  deposited  thereon  a  pinch  of  meal. 
The  line  also  passed  the  two  shrines  of  Tlmanapvi  and   liahoki,  upon 
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both,  of  which  was  cast  a  pinch  of  meal  without  halting,  the  line  con- 
tinuing its  march  on  past  the  kisi  to  the  east  end  of  the  plasa,  where 
they  again  turned  to  the  north  and  to  the  west,  and  again  described  the 
circuit,  only  of  smaller  extent,  but  passing  both  shrines  and  the  i/x/, 
where  the  performance  already  described  was  again  repeated,  and  so 
likewise  the  third  circuit  was  completed,  smaller  than  the  second,  and 
the  fourth  circuit  still  smaller,  when  they  lined  up  in  front  of  the  kisi 
facing  the  north.  As  the  line  was  now  formed  the  chief  priest  was  at 
the  south  end  with  Lomawungyai  just  in  front  of  the  Jkisi^  with  thr 
smallest  and  youngest  priest  at  the  north  end  of  the  line.  They  now 
began  to  shake  their  rattles.  At  this  time  the  chief  priest  held  his 
iiponi  in  his  left  hand  and  his  rattle  in  his  right,  with  Shakventiwa. 
holding  the  other  iiponi  in  his  left  hand,  and  a  rattle  in  bis  right. 
Sikanakpu  held  the  medicine  bowl  in  his  left  hand  and  in  his  right  the 
aspergil. 

In  the  meantime  the  Snake  priests  had  finished  their  prepara* 
tion,  each  one  taking  up  in  Ihe  right  hand  a  snake  whip  and  a  small 
buckskin  meal  bag  which  they  took  in  the  left  hand.  They  now  filed 
out  of  the  kiva  with  Lomanakshu  in  the  lead.  \s  soon  as  he  had 
gained  the  summit  of  the  kiva  he  removed  the  Snake  o^/fftf/x/ from 
its  position  (see  PI.  XCIX,  li)  and  now  held  it  in  his  hand.  The 
assistant  chief  Snake  priest  immediately  on  gaining  exit  from  the  kiva 
went  over  to  the  Antelope  kiva  and  there  removed  the  Antelope  ma^i* 
natsi  from  its  position.  As  rapidly  as  the  Snake  priests  emerged  they 
formed  in  line,  for  a  moment  shaking  their  snake  whips  with  a  short 
quick  motion  in  front  of  them,  the  arm  hanging  almost  rigid  at  the 
side  of  the  body. 

They  then  began  the  march  to  the  main  plaza,  where  they 
entered  at  the  southeast  corner  as  had  the  Antelope  priests,  where- 
upon they  passed  by,  toward  the  north,  passing  the  Tiwanapvi  and 
Hanhopi  shrines,  dropping  on  each  one  of  them  a  pinch  of  meal,  and 
so  on  up  to  the  north  end  plaafa,  where  they  turned  west,  and 
straight  back  for  the  southern  end,  passing  as  they  did  so  the  line  of  the 
Antelope  priests  and  stamping  violently  with  the  left  foot  upon  the 
sipapu,  upon  which  they  also  sprinkled  meal-.  Then  they  also  made  a 
constantly  diminishing  circuit  of  the  kiva  for  three  and  one-half 
times,  halting  as  they  turned  toward  the  north  on  the  last  circuit,  in 
line  and  in  front  of  and  facing  the  Antelope  priests  with  the  head  of 
the  Snake  line  opposite  the  lowest  end  of  the  .\ntelope  line.  Thus 
the  two  priests  were  at  diagonally  opposite  ends  of  the  two  lines. 
The  Snake  priests  now  in  position,  the  Antelopes  contihued  rattling 
for  about  a  minute.     Then   the   .\ntelopc   priests  shook  their  rattles 
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vhile  th^  Snake  priests  waved  ihuir  whips  in  tbtni:  hand  with  a 
movement  which  extc'n<ted  from  right  to  left  ^ith  a  sUj^htly  upward 
»nd  downward  motion  for  a  fc*w  momentH^  their  left  hand  with  the 
mvat  bag  hanginf^  rigid  by  the  sitlt;  of  their  body*  Then  both  lines 
4anced,  shaking  the  rattles  and  whips  and  also  singing  in  a  tow  deep 
sonorous  voice.  The  dancing  was  simpty  a  backward  and  forward 
swaying  movement  of  the  body  with  a  vigorous  stamping  with  the 
right  heel  upon  the  earth,  the  toes  of  that  foot  not  leaving  the  ground. 
The  tendency  of  this  movement  was  to  jar  vigorously  the  turtle-shell 
rattles  upon  the  legs,  and  it  formed  an  accompaniment  to  the  singii^j 
not  unpleasing.  Then  the  dancing  and  the  singing  ceased  and  the 
Antelope  priests  continued  shaking  their  rattles  accompanied  by  the 
Snake  priests  moving  the  Whips.  This  was  again  followed  by  danc- 
ing and  then  the  singing  and  rattling ,  and  so  on  with  scarcely  a  pause 
or  break  in  the  performance,  each  act  having  been  repeated  during 
Iht-^  course  of  the  entire  ceremony  eight  times.  Sikanakpu  asperged 
and  shouted  in  a  loud  voice,  resembling  a  weird  moan,  from  time  to 
time.  The  performance  was  continued  now  for  a  period  of  about  fif- 
teen minutes.  The  line  of  Snake  priests  now  retired  to  a  distance  of 
about  ten  feet  from  the  line  of  the  Antelope  men.  Hereupon  Loma* 
i^'ungyai,  an  Antelope  priest,  and  Tobenyakioma,  a  Snake  priest, 
stepped  forward  from  their  respective  lines  into  the  space  b^twev'n 
the  lines,  the  latter  placing  his  arm  around  the  Antelope  mnn^s  body, 
with  his  left  hand  on  his  shoulder.  In  this  hand,  the  Snake  man  held 
his  whip  and  meal  bag  which  he  slowly  waved  up  and  down  by  the 
side  of  the  cheek  of  the  Antelope  priest.  In  this  manner  they  slowly 
moved  in  a  circle  in  front  of  the  kisi  four  times,  whereupon  they 
stooped  down  in  front  of  the  kisi  and  the  Antelope  priest  took  from 
the  kisi  the  bunches  of  green  corn  and  melon  vines  which  had  been 
prepared  earlier  in  the  day.  The  end  of  this  he  now  placed  in  his 
mouth,  the  Snake  man  supporting  the  lower  end  of  it  with  his  right 
hand,  and  thus  the  two  resumed  their  dance  in  an  irregular  circuit  in 
front  of  the  kisi^  and  passing  back  and  forth  between  the  lines  four 
times,  being  asperged  each  time  as  they  passed  Sikanakpu.  It  is 
perhaps  not  proper  to  speak  of  their  motion  as  a  dance,  inasmuch  as 
it  was  a  shufHing  gait  in  which  the  feet  rhythmically  left  the  ground, 
the  movement  being  accompanied  by  a  forward  jerking  motion  of  the 
body.  During  all  this  time  the  two  platoons  of  priests  were  stepping 
backward  and  forward,  all  in  unison,  the  Antelope  priests  singing 
louder  and  louder  and  violently  shaking  their  rattles,  while  the  Snake 
priests  went  through  the  step  with  interlocked  arms,  but  with  their 
snake  whips  at  rest.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  song  the  two  men  who 
had  been  dancing   between   the   lines   returned    to  ^he  kisi,  where  the 
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PL.  CXX.    Intkrior  op  Snaki  Kiva. 


a.  At  the  rear  end  of  t)ie  kivi  may  be  teen  the  (our  receptacles  la  which 
the  snakes  are  confined  during  the  ceremony;  in  front  and  to  the  left  are  the  ball- 
roarers  and  lightning  frames,  where  they  remain  from  the  ooncltisloii  of  the  per« 
formance  on  tlie  morning  of  the  ciglith  until  the  morning  of  the  ninth  day. 

b,  Tlie  walls  uf  the  kiva  are  covered  with  clothing  of  the  Snake  prieta, 
brought  into  the  kiva  on  the  morning  of  the  ninth  day.  Tlie  three  large  ttuoet  in 
the  comer  of  the  kiva  were  removed  from  a  niche  in  the  wall  on  thit  morning  by 
the  priests  in  searching  for  one  of  the  snakes  wliich  had  escafied  from  one  of  the 
rece|ituclcs. 
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Pu  CXXl.    Exnmoii  o^  thi  Smaki  Kiva. 


Upon  the  ladder  poles  may  be  teen  the  £oxskiiit,  there  placed  bf  the 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  Antelope  dance  on  the  afternoon  of  the  eighth  day, 
they  remain  until  required  on  the  afternoon  of  the  ninth  day. 
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bundle  was  passed  back  into  the  i/>/,  whereupon  the  other  buiidle 
was  passed  out  and  they  repeated  the  performance,  when  this  bundle 
also  was  returned  to  the  kisi  by  Tobenyakioma,  stepping  over  Lonm- 
wungyai  as  he  did  so.  The  men  then  resumed  their  places  in  the 
lines.  The  Antelope  priests  now  continued  rattling,  while  the  Snake 
men  wheeled  and  began  difscribing  four  circuits  about  the  plaza,  the 
first  one  on  this  occasion  being  the  smallest,  and  making  meal  offer- 
ings to  the  two  shrines,  and  stamping  upon  the  iifapu  they  returned 
in  single  file  to  their  kiva ;  the  chief  priest  and  the  assistant  chief 
priest  remained  a  moment  while  the  former  restored  the  Snake  «^/- 
fiiUsi  to  its  original  position  on  the  kiva  ladder,  the  latter  laying  the 
Antelope  aoalnatsi  on  the  hatchway  of  the  Antelope  kiva. 

As  tile  hist  Snake  priest  had  disappeared  from  the  plaxa  the 
.\ntelope  men  wheeled  about  and  also  made  the  four  circuits  of  the 
plaza.  They  also  sprinkled  the  shrines  and  the  tipapms  as  had  the 
Snakes,  while  Sikanakpu  asperged  each  time  as  they  passed  these 
places.  They  also  now  returned  to  their  kiva,  Polihungwa  remain* 
ing  a  moment  while  he  restored  his  acdtnaisi  to  its  position. 

Within  the  kivas  the  priests  of  both  fraternities  Ix'gan  now  at 
once  disrobing,  the  Snake  priests  hanging  their  garments  on  pegs  on 
the  kiva  wall  (see  PI.  CXX,  b),  taking  their  fox-skins  outside  the 
kiva  and  fastening  them  just  beneath  the  naisi  on  the  ladder  poles 
(see  PI.  XCIX,  a  and  b)^  where  they  Were  to'  remain  till  required  for 
the  dance  on  the  following  day.  The  reason  assigned  for  this  is  that 
when  they  hang  outside  and  the  air  passes  through,  the  hair  stands 
out  in  better  shape.  Some  of  them  engaged  in  fraternal  smoking 
about  the  hearth,  while  others  left  the  kiva  for  food  for  the  evening 
meal. 

It  may  be  noted  here  that  this  is  the  last  food  which  the  Snake 
men  are  supposed  to  partake  of  until  after  the  final  purification 
ceremony  on  the  eyening  of  the  next  day.  Up  to  this  •time,  how- 
ever, the  Snake  priests  have  not  l>een  restricted  in  their  diet.  The 
chief  priest,  however,  is  not  supposed  to  eat  any  seasoned  food  on 
the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  days.  There  is  no  regulation  gov* 
erning  the  food  of  the  Antelope  priests.  Both  Antelope  priests  and 
Snake  priests,  however,  are  supposed,  under  penalty,  to  remain  con- 
tinent for  the  nine  ceremonial  days  and  the  four  days  following.  The 
evening  meal  being  concluded  in  both  kivas,  fraternal  smoking  was 
continued  into  the  evening  on  the  part  of  certain  of  the  priests:  but 
aside  from  this  there  were  no  further  ceremonies  during  this  day. 
.Ml  priests  of  both  fraternities  are  supposed  to  sleep  in  or  on  the  kiva 
during  this  night,  while  the  two  chief  priests  sleep  in  the  kiva  during 
the  four  following  nights. 
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NiVTH  Dav  (TiKrvK,  DANuiifc  Dav)  Aitct'ST  ai. 

The  singinff  of  the  cif^ht  traditional  sortf^s  took  place  as  usual 
and  at  th<f  accustomed  hour  this  morning  in -the  Anti^tope  kiva*  It 
wsL^  noticed  that  not  only  the  mL-mbcrii  within  both  the  AntL4optf  and 
the  Snake  kivas  had  this  morning  washed  their  heads  in  yucca  suds  and 
btfsnieared  their  faces  with  red  paint,  but  that  many  others  in  the 
village  had  also  washed  their  heads.  Folihung^va  had  deposited  two 
snake  rattles  on  the  nltar,  one  at  the  northeasti  the  other  at  tht* 
northwest  corner  of  tht!  rnosaic*  Durini^  the  singing  of  the  sonifs 
the  uakedr  barefooted  men  had,  a.s  on  the  previous  moroingi  been 
departing,  one  at  a  time,  down  the  i^lda  of  the  mesa  to  a  point  in  the 
distant  plain  toward  the  east,  where  the  start  for  the  race  was  to  l>e 
made  this  morning  as  belore.  The  race  on  this  day  is  referred  to  as 
the  Snake  race,  although  Folihungwa  claims  that  it  is  simply  called 
ttt//iuJtn£^M(Tnci^)r  the  same  as  the  one  on  the  previous  day. 

During  this  time  also  the  small  hoys  and  girls  of  the  village 
liegan  to  assemble  on  the  lower  terrace,  getting  ready  for  the 
scramble  when  the  girls  were  to  wrest  the  cornstalks  from  the  boys* 
hands  as  on  the  previous  morning.  The  animation  throughout  the 
.  village  was  much  greater  than  it  was  on  the  preceding  morning^  and 
down  on  the  ledge  were,  in  addition  to  the  children,  many  luiirlts,  in 
ubich  crowd  old  women  predominated.  The  girls  who  were  to 
scramble  with  the  boys  had  in  some  instances  the  small  red-and-white 
blankets,  but  were  not  painted.  The  costume  of  the  larger  boys  was 
very  simple  and  consisted  of  a  sahvavitkuna  only.  They,  as  well  as  the 
smaller  boys,  had  white  i)ands  around  the  upper  and  lower  limbs  and 
body;  their  hands,  feet  and  faces  were  also  daubed  white. 

It  is  necessary  now  to  return  to  the  Antelope  kiva  for  the  con- 
clusion of  the  singing  ceremony  where  certain  features  not  described 
for  the  ceremony  on  the  previous  morning  may  be  noted  (see  PI. 
CXXII).  During  one  of  the  songs  Namurztiwa  left  the  kiva  with 
a  green  and  red  baho  and  a  single  green  baho  to  which  were  attached 
two  nakwakwosis.  These  were  given  him  by  one  of  the  priests  and 
were  deposited  in  a  shrine  (see  PI.  CXXlll).  An  incident  now 
occurred  whicii  perhaps  is  worthy  of  notice,  inasmuch  as  it  reveals  a 
certain  prescribed  formality  in  regard  to  tiie  removal  from  the  kiva  ' 
of  certain  objects.  One  of  the  chiefs,  Shakventiwa,  started  to  take 
from  the  kiva  an  old  rabbit-skin  rope  and  was  about  to  ascend  the 
ladder  when  he  was  spoken  to  by  Sikangpu,  wlureiipon  he  returned 
and  Sikangpu  sprinkled  a  pinch  of  meal  on  it  from  the  meal  tray;  he 
was  then  permitted  to  depart.  There  were  now  in  the  kiva  the  fol- 
lowing priests:    Lomanakshu,  Polihungwa,  Sikangpu  and  Sikanakpu. 
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PL.  CXX.    Intirioii  or  Snaki  Kiva. 


a.  At  tlie  rear  end  of  Uie  kiva  may  be  seen  the  four  reccptaclet  in  which 
the  snakes  are  confined  during  tlie  ceremony;  in  front  and  to  the  left  are  the  bull* 
roarers  and  lightning  frames,  where  they  remain  from  the  ooocluslon  of  the  per- 
formance on  the  morning  of  the  eighth  until  tlie  morning  of  the  ninth  day. 

b,  Tiie  walls  of  the  kiva  arc  covered  with  clothing  of  tlie  Snake  prietti, 
brought  into  the  kiva  on  the  morning  of  the  ninth  day.  Tlie  three  large  ttunet  in 
the  comer  of  the  kiva  were  removed  from  a  niche  in  the  wall  on  this  morning  by 
the  priests  in  searching  for  ime  of  the  snakes  which  had  escaficd  from  one  of  the 
receptucles. 
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PU  CXXI.     EXTIRIOR  OF  THI  SMAKI  KIVA. 


Upon  tlie  ladder  poles  may  be  teen  the  (oxikint,  there  placed  by  the  prietti 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  Antelope  dance  on  the  afternoon  of  the  eighth  day.  where 
they  remain  until  required  on  the  afternoon  of  the  ninth  day. 
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The  two  Kalehtakas  were  now  heard  above  the  kiva  whirling  the  bull 
roarers,  but  they  did  not  enter.  Ldmanakshu  made  a  long  speech  or 
prayer  and  Namurztiwa,  who  had  just  entered,  then  began  to  relate 
in  a  low  and  subdued  tone  an  account  of  his  trip.  Two  priests  now 
entered  tiie  kiva  and  kneeling  by  the  hearth,  each  took  a  pinch  of 
aslies  betwct^n  the  thumb  and  forefinger,  upon  which  they  spat,  twirl- 
ing the  hands  in  a  circular  motion,  and  then  cast  the  ashes  up  the 
ladder.     This  is  called  nawiihchingiou  (discharming). 

At  half-past  five  there  was  no  sign  of  life  in  the  Snake  kiva,  the 
priosts  boini;  asjeep  either  inside  or  on  the  roof  of  the  kiva.  In  the 
Antelope  kiva  the  singing  ceremony  had  just  been  concluded.  Tala- 
mOssi  now  came  in,  handing  a  nakwakwosi  to  Polihungwa,  who  tied 
it  to  the  top  of  t>ne  of  the  eagle  feathers  in  the  t ippni  ol  the  northeast 
side  of  the  altar.  She  now  dressed  the  hair  of  the  maid  in  the  usual 
whorls  of  the.  virgin,  whereupon  she  took  up  a  pinch  of  ashes  from 
the  hearth,  spat  on  it,  made  a  circular  motion  four  times  and  then 
cast  the  nual  upwards  toward  the  hatchway. 

At  a  few  minutes  after  six  o'clock  Namurxtiwa  appeared  at  the 
head  of  the  trail  leading  to  the  first  terrace,  l>earing  a  m^mgwiAnrit  and 
a  small  black  wheel.  He  now  deposited  on  the  trail  a  road-marker 
or  puhtivri^  upon  which  he  sprinkled  meal  and  a  line  toward  the 
village.  The  winner  of  the  race,  Talahkuiwa,  on  this  morning  was 
the  same  young  man  who  won  it  on  the  previous  morning,  and  as  he 
passed  by  Namurztiwa  he  took  from  him  the  mongwikmrm  and  black 
wheel  and  ran  on  at  full  speed  toward  the  Antelope  kiva.  Soon  after 
the  two  Kalehtakas  appeared  and  many  of  the  racers.  Soon  after  the 
winner  had  reached  the  first  ledge  of  the  mesa  where  the  spectators 
awaited  the  r<icers,  Namurztiwa  also  arrived  there.  He  first  sprinkled 
a  little  meal  on  the  ground  and  placed  two  road-markers  on  it, 
sprinkled  a  pinch  of  meal  on  it  again  and  then  sprinkled  a  short  line 
toward  the  village.  He  then  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  first  Kaleh- 
taka,  who,  when  he  had  arrived,  first  shot  his  lightning  frame  and 
twirled  his  bull  roarer,  and  then  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  second 
Kalehtaka,  who  repeated  the  performance  of  the  first.  During  these 
performances  nearly  all  of  the  racers  had  arrived  at  th^  edge  of  Che 
mesa,  where  they  sat  down,  liathed  in  perspiration  and  panting  for 
breath.  When  the  Kalehtakas  were  through,  each  of  them  uttered  a 
brief  prayer,  whereupon  they  started  for  the  kivas,  the  participants 
in  the  rare  following  them.  In  the  kiva  they  seated  themselvte  with 
the  others,  most  of  whom  were  smoking.  Prayers  were  uttered  by 
Namurztiwa.  the  Snake  chief,  the  Antelope  chief  and  Sikanakpu. 
Ueing  through  with  this  devotional  smoking,  the  Snake  chief  picked 
up  his  snake  whip  and  snake  bag  and,  after  a  parting  wish  or  prayer 
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by  Sikanakpu  and  PoUhungwa,  Jeft  the  kiva,  going  to  hts  own  kiva. 
The  total  number  of  racers  on  this  morning  was  si?cty-lhret;  (PL 
CXXXIV,  a,  b,  €). 

Talahkuiwa,  the  winner  of  the  race,  having  arrived  at  the  kiva, 
stamped  three  times  wtth  his  foot  as  on  the  previc>us  mornini^, 
whereupon  the  Ant;.' tope  priest  came  up  and  received  from  him  the 
m0ng%vikuru  and  whetl^  which  wure  taken  into  the  kiva  and  were  con- 
secrated and  other  rites  performed  over  them  els  on  the  previous 
morning,  whereupon  Talahkuiwa  took  them  to  his  held,  where,  mak- 
ing a  small  hole  in  tlie  groimd,  he  emptied  the  water  from  the 
mpngwikurUi  closed  the  hole  and  over  it  he  placed  the  wheel.  The 
mongivikuru  he  returned  to  the  Antelope  ktva. 

The  Antelope  priests  now  assembled  in  their  kiva  for  breakfast,, 
while  preparations  began  in  the  Snake  kiva  for  the  afternoon  perform-^ 
ance.  Here  the  priests  now  began  to  drop  in  from  time  lo  time,  some 
of  them  bearing  snake  whips  (see  Fb  CXXIVj  and  bags,  and  many 
carrying  gourds.  The  hags  were  deposited  in  a  pile  near  the  hearth. 
Two  of  the  priests,  V^shijma  and  Kiwanyoshia,  brought  in  on  their 
backs'  two  buckskins,  whereupon  the  older  priests  assembled  in  a 
semicircle  about  the  hearth,  Lomanakshu  li^htinf^  a  pipe.  After 
smoking  for  several  minutes  he  took  up  the  ba^s,  one  by  one,  in  his 
hands  and  smoked  over  them  four  times,  whereupon  the  t>ags  were 
carried  out  by  Y6shiima  and  were  taken  to  the  house  of  (he  Snake 
Woman,  where  their  contents,  consisting  of  various  herbs,  are  to  he 
used  by  her  in  the  preparation  of  the  snake  emetic.  Y6shiima  and 
Kiwanyoshia  now  returned,  bringing  l)ack  the  empty  l)uckskin 
wrappers  in  an  old  blanket,  which  were  deposited  in  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  kiva. 

By  ten  o'clock  nearly  all  the  Snake  priests  had  again  departed 
for  the  fields,  where  they  spent  two  hours  searching  for  beetUs, 
which  were  also  said  to  be  used  for  the  snake  emetic.  The  Snake 
priests,  including  the  chief,  who  remained  behind,  engaged  in  smok- 
ing about  the  heartlp  and  exchanged  terms  of  relationship. 

In  the  Antelope  kiva  the  owners  of  the  four  fnongwikurus  had 
taken  them  up  and  had  emptied  a  little  of  the  water  from  them  upon 
the  cloud  symbol.  (See  1*1.  CXW.)  They  then  renH)vecl  the  nton^- 
U'ikurus  to  their  houses.  The  corn  stalks,  melon  vines,  etc.,  had  also 
been  taken  from  the  fuUni  by  Polihungwa,  who  had  deposited  them  in 
his  corn  field.  It  was  also  noticed  that  on  the  rain  and  cloud  sym- 
bols and  on  the  bodies  of  the  four  lightning  symbols  were  the  im- 
prints of  finger  marks.  This  had  been  done  during  the  forenoon. 
During  the  morning  performance  yellow  pollen  had  also  been 
sprinkled  on  the  heads  of  the  four  lightning  symbols.      In  front  of  the 
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At  the  near  and  In  the  ccntcTOf  the  kivaare  the  snake  whtpi  andoiher  inalie 
i^phernalia  brought  tnto  the  kiva  on  the  morning  of  thii  day. 
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Pl.  CXXV.      NTEAlOff  QF  AMTCtOrC   KlVA* 


Upon  the  minaic  Uav«  be«n  dcputiceO  |iincU«t  i>f  meal  and  pullen,  until  it 
!•  pareialJy  cuvcred.  Wat«r  frum  the  monj^'wikums  has  tseen  puurcd  upon  tlie 
ctuud  »ypibt>U»  All  ihc  bahm  have  been  carrkd  out  lu  tfii.*fr  re»fi«ctivc  shrineft 
ei^ccpt  tlic  lonif,  hJack  »nakc*bah4ja,  which  ure  to  li«  carried  in  tlit  hands  of  the 
Snake  priesti  darin^f  the  dance  on  thti  day. 
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^,  After  the  Snake  racr. 
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mosaic  was  noticed  a  large  ear  of  com  nearly  covered  by  a  very 
large  growth  of  fungus.  On  the  northeast  comer  of  the  mosaic  stood 
an  Antelope  rattle  in  a  yucca  tray,  while  the  small  mongKnkuru  rested 
in  a  tray  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the  mosaic.  The  priests  had 
taken  those  bahos  which  had  been  made  for  that  special  purpose 
with  them  to  their  fields,  peach  orchards,  etc.,  first,  however,  taking 
from  the  mosaic  a  pinch  of  one  or  more  colors  of  sand,  both  of  which 
they  deposited.  Thus  the  finger  marks,  noticed  on  the  mosaic,  were 
now  accounted  for.  The  two  whips  were  found  lying  just  north  of 
the  mosaic  and  to  the  east  of  the  ti^ni  on  the  west  corner.  The 
four  W0ng7vil'urus,  containing  water,  had  been  taken  along  by  their 
owners  to  the  fields,  the  water  from  which  was  poured  upon  the 
ground.  There  were  now  left  in  the  kiva,  one  green  baho  with  a 
double  nakwakwosi  attachment  which  later  was  to  be  deposited  with 
the  water  from  the  medicine  bowl  in  a  dancing  shrine,  and  the  twenty 
long  black  chochopkis,  which  are  to  be  held  later  in  the  day  in  the 
public  dance  by  the  Snake  men,  and  which  will  eventually  be  depos- 
ited in  the  four  world  quarters  along.with  the  snakes  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  ceremony.  During  the  absence  of  the  Antelope  priests 
in  their  fields  where  they  deposited  the  bahos,  Sikanakpu  remained 
behind  and  smoked  from  time  to  time  over  the  tray  containing  the 
black  chochopkis. 

At  twenty  minutes  of  two  Lomanakshu  left  the  Snake  kiva  with 
three  young  boys,  and  soon  returned  bringing  in  on  his  back  a  blan- 
ket full  of  sand  which  he  had  obtained  from  the  sand  hills  west  of 
the  mesa.  He  also  bore  a  large  gourd  filled  with  water.  Those 
who  had  not  already  done  so  earlier  in  the  mprning  now  left  the  kiva 
for  the  purpose  of  washing  their  heads  in  yucca  suds,  l>eing  cautioned 
by  the  chief  priests  not  to  drink  any  water.  One  of  the  boys  whose 
face  had  been  painted  white,  and  who  bore  in  his  hand  an  ear  of  corn, 
sprinkled  meal  on  the  snake  jars.  Those  priests,  who  were  not  oth- 
erwise engaged,  continued  the  repairing  of  their  garments  for  the  after- 
noon performance  as  on  the  previous  day. 

The  men  in  the  Snake  kiva  now  took  up  the  stone  stands  used 
during  ordinary  occasions  for  supporting  the  weaving  frames,  and 
which  had  been  piled  up  in  a  corner  of  the  kiva,  and  arranged  them 
in  a  straight  line  on  the  main  floor  of  the  kiva  and  about  thfee  feet 
from  the  east  wall,  beginning  at  the  platform  and  extending  them 
toward  the  end  of  the  kiva  almost  up  to  the  four  snake  receptacles. 
Inside  of  the  inclosure  thus  formed  Lomanakshu  now  emptied  the 
blanket  of  sand  which  the  boys  spread  out  over  the  surface  to  th<; 
depth  of  from  one-half  to  one  inch. 

At  a  (juarter  of   three  the   smaller  boys   began   to   transfer  the 
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snakes  from  the  four  receptacles  into  the  sacks.     The  snakes  beneath 
the  jar  and  the  wooden  hoXp  of  course,  were  easily  reltased,  these  two 
receptacles  being  Kfted  tip^  whereupon  the  snakes  were  grabbed  up 
in  an  exceedingly  wreckless  niantrer  and  without  the  stt^litest  hesita- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  boys,  and  thrust  into  the  jars*     To  ol)tam  the 
snakes  from  the  two   largt;  water  bottles,  however,  was  a  mort-  dif!i- 
^    cult  task.     The  cobs  stopping  up   the  jars   bemg  removt-di  somt^  of 
the  snakes  attempted   to  escape,  but   of  course-  were   immediately 
picked  np  and  thrust    into  the   bags.     Then  a  long  tfagle  fe«ither  was 
thrust  into  the  hok-  in  the  upper  sidt^  of  the  jar  and  gradually  the 
snakes  were  all    induced    to    leave    the   jars    and   wert.^   transferred* 
During  this  time   certain  of  the  priests  sat  about  the  huarth  and 
indulged  in  fraternal  smoking.     Sos6nkLwa   now   placed   around   his 
body  the  skin  of  an  antelope  and  on  his  head  a  knitted  cap,  and  oth- 
erwise assumed  the  costume  of  a  Kalehtaka.     He  then  made  near  the 
center  of  the  sand  held  three  straight  lines   which  crossed  each  other 
equi-distant  at  their  middk-.     On  these  he  now  placed  a  large  earthen- 
ware vessel  which  he  had  rt^cently  brouglit  into  the  kiva,  first  waving 
it  toward  the  six  directions.     Water  was  now  poured  into  it  from  the 
large  gourd  vessel  which  Lomanakshu  had  brought  in,  and  which  had 
l>een  obtained  at  Tort- va  Spring,  first  waving  the  jug  from  the  six  direc- 
tions towards  the  center     There  were  now  carried  on  the  initiatory 
rites  of  two  of  the  children,  HopOonga  and  Riyaoma  by  name.     Con- 
cerning  these  initiation  rites  it  was  ascertained  that  the  novitiates  had 
first  been  taken  to  the  houses  of  their  *•  fathers,"  /.  e,,  the  men  who 
were  acting  as  their  sponsors  in  the  initiation,  but  are  forever  after- 
wards called  father  by  them.      Here  their  tumcis,   /.   r. ,   the   women 
belonging  to  the  same  clan  as  the  candidate,  had  first  washed  the  heads 
of   the  latter  and  given  them  their  new  names  and   a  white  corn  ear. 
Hereupon  they  were  taken  to  the  kiva  where  they  first  sprinkled  meal 
on  the  snakes.      When  the  men  got  ready  to    bathe   the  snakes  these 
novitiates  took  a  position  at  the  northwest  corner  of  the  sand  field,  on 
which  the  snakes  were  afterwards   thrown.     They   held  in  their  right 
hand  a  snake  whip,  in  their   left  a  corn   ear.     Just  before   the  snake 
washing  cbmmenced  they  were  asked  by  their  sponsors,  it  is  thought, 
for    their    new    names,    which    they     gave.      The    interrogator    said: 
•*Anchaa,    van   um   machiowahKang,  woyomik  uh    katci   nawawawin 
tani."     (Yes,    all    right,   thus  being   named   may  your   life    be   long!) 
They  then  assisted  in  the  bathing  of  the  snakes.  '    HopOonga's  sponsor 
was  Homiwushyoma,  Riyaoma's  was  Nakwayeshwa. 

All  the  priests  had  in  the  meantime  seated  themselves  on  the 
stones.  In  this  position  they  were  closely  crowded  together. 
They  were  all  naked,  with  their  hair  hanging  loosely  down  their  backs; 
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Pu  CXXVI.    Snake  Washino. 


The  Kalclitaka  about  to  plunge  a  handful  of  tnaket  Into  the  mcdldnc  bciwl. 
Uehind  him  are  standing  the  two  warriors. 


Pu  CXXVIl.    The  Snake  Wasnins, 


Tlie  Snake  priests  resting  and  indulging  In  fraternal  tmokinf  after  cht 
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PL.  CXXVIII.     TNt  SNAKt  WaSHINO. 


Lomlnakthu,  chief  Snake  priest,  uttering  i  prayer. 
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Pu  CXX4X.    Tmi  8MAK1  Wasmimo. 


Boys  guarding  the  tnaket. 
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PU  CXXX.     INCIOCNTS  OF  THC  NiNTN   DaV. 


a.  The  Kilehtaka  leaving  the  Snake  kiva  with  the  bowl  of  medidiie  water 
after  the  washing  of  the  snakes, 

d.  The  Kalehtaka  depositing  a  portion  of  the  water  from  the  medicine  bowl 
at  the  head  of  the  north  trail. 

r.  Snake  priest  washing  after  the  Snake  dance  and  before  the  drinking  of 
the  emetic. 

if.    Snake  priest  de|x>siting  snakes  and  bahos. 
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Pu  CXXVI.    Snake  Washino. 


The  Kalchtaka  about  to  plunge  a  handful  of  tnaket  into  the  medicine  bowU 
Behind  him  are  standing  the  two  warrion. 
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Pu  CXXVII.    The  Snake  Washino. 


T)ie  Snake  priettt  retting  and  indulging  in  Crateroal  tnioking  ahtr  the  waah* 
ing  of  tlie  tnaket. 
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Pu  CXXVtIl.    Thi  Snaki  Wasnino. 


Lomlnakthu,  chief  Snake  priest,  uttering  a  prayer. 
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Pu  CXXVtIl.    Thi  Snaki  Wasnino. 


Lomlnakthu,  chief  Snake  priest,  uttering  a  prayer. 
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Pu  CXXtX.     ThI  SNAKI  VVAtHINO. 


Boyt  guarding  the  toaket. 
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Pu  CXXX.    Incidents  op  thc  Ninth  Day. 


a.  The  Kalehtaka  leaving  the  Snake  kiva  with  the  bowl  of  medidne  water 
after  the  washing  of  the  snakes. 

b.  The  Kalehtaka  dei>08iting  a  portion  of  the  water  front  the  medicine  bowl 
at  the  head  of  the  north  trail. 

c.  Snake  |)nest  washing  after  the  Snake  dance  and  before  the  drinking  of 
thc  emetic. 

d.  Snake  priest  de|xisiting  snakes  and  bahoe. 
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Pl.  CXXXI.    Shrines  in  which  ari  Deposited  the  Snake  Ricsftacles  Amu  tnc 

Ceremony. 


a.    The  image  in  front,  leaning  against  the  box,  is  an  efRgy  of  KohEang* 
wuhti,  Spider  Woman. 

h.    An  older  place  of  deposit,  to  the  left  of  the  one  shown  above. 
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their  bare  feet  rested  on  the  sand  field.  Sos6nkiwa,  dressed  at  a 
Kalehtaka,  assumed  a  position  near  the  center  of  the  line.  The  bags 
of  snakes  were  brought  to  his  side  now  by  one  of  the  men,  whereupon 
Lomanakshu  uttered  a  prayer,  when  Homiwushyoma  followed  with 
tins  prayer:  ''Yes,  all  right!  Yes,  we  work  here  with  our  animals. 
This  way  we  have  here  our  ceremonies,  here  with  our  fathers.  Later 
they  will  again  be  released.  May  we  be  glad!  May  we  be  strong. 
May  we  be  watchful.  Yes,  that  way.'*  All  now  beat  their  whips, 
and  the  priest,  who  sat  next  to  Lomanakshu,  vigorously  shook  an 
antelope  rattle.  The  Kalehtaka  now  plunged  his  hand  into  a  sack 
containing  the  largest  of  the  snakes  and  drew  out  a  handful,  which  he 
then  plunged  into  the  bowl  of  medicine  water  and  dropped  them  down 
in  front  of  him  on  the  sand  field.  Two  of  the  men,  Luke  and 
Nakwayt-shwa,  stood  behind  the  Kalehtaka,  waving  whips.  The 
snakes  were  now  passed  in  handfuls  to  the  Kalehtaka,  who  plunged 
them  into  the  water  and  cast  them  upon  the  sand  field,  the  priests 
waving  their  whips  vigorously  and  all  the  while  rapidly  singing  a  song 
which  was  now  weird,  now  low  and  with  slow  measure,  now  faster^ 
and  now  more  vigorous  (see  PI.  CXXVI).  Naturally,  as  the  snakes 
were  dropped  upon  the  sand  field  many  of  them  attempted  to  escape, 
starting  rapidly,  trying  to  crawl  away  lietween  the  feet  and  knees  of 
the  priests,  in  which  case  they  were  pushed  back  by  the  whips  or 
grasped  with  the  hands  and  placed  on  the  sand  field.  The  perform- 
ance concluded  by  the  priests  dropping  their  whips,  and  those  who 
wore  hurunkwas  took  them  off  and  cast  them  also  in  among  the  snakes 
on  the  sand  field.  It  was  now  noticed  that  only  three  of  the  priests 
in  the  entire  line  wore  no  hurunJ^wa^  while  th/ee  of  the  priests  and 
one  boy  had  no  bandoleer.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  washing  of  the 
snakes,  the  Kalehtaka  took  up  the  bowl  of  water  and  carried  it  out  of 
the  kiva,  where  he  made  a  sinistral  circuit  of  the  village,  pouring  a 
portion  of  the  water  at  the  head  of  each  trail  (see  PI.  CXXIX,  a  and  4). 
Later,  the  four  receptacles,  which  had  until  now  confined  the  snakes, 
were  carried  out  and  deposited  on  a  ledge  of  rock  at  the  west  of  the 
village,  where  may  Ik'  seen  many  similar  jars  used  in  former  years 
(see  PI.  CXXXl). 

The  older  priests  assembled  in  a  circle  around  the  hearth,  where 
they  engaged  in  fraternal  smoking  (see  PI.  CXXVIII),  the  care  of 
keeping  the  snakes  confined  to  the  sand  field  being  left  to  three  or 
four  of  the  smallest  boys.  This  they  did  for  two  hours  with  unfailing 
pleasure  and  delight  (see  Pis.  CXXVIII  and  CXXIX).  These  boys, 
barefooted  and  otherwise  entirely  naked,  sat  down  on  the  stones  and 
'"•th  their  whips  or  naked  hands  played  with  the  snakes,  permitting 
^o  crawl  over  and  under  their  feet,  between  their  legs,  handling 
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ihimit  using  thorn  as  playthings,  pnying  no  more  attention  to  tlic 
ratilcsnaki'S  than  to  the  smallest  harmless  whip^snake^  forming;  uni^ht 
ncvi'f  to  \}v  forgotten.      It  must  l>e  admitted,  however*  that  owin^  to 

thc^atmoliite  abandon  and   recklessness  used  by  the  hoys  in  handling 

ihiK'  snakes,  all  of  ono's  preconceived  notions  of  the  danKeroiisness 

of  \hv  rattlesnake  entirely  disappeared*      Occasionally,  one  .of  the 

^n^ki%  iK^ing  tossed  to  a  distance  of  four  or  five  feet,  would  appar- 

t'Qtly  resent  the  insult,  but  before  the  snak^  had  had  sufficient  time  to 

\     fftil  it  would  be  straightened, out  by  one  of  the  other  boys  or  tossed 

kck  to  its  original  position,  and  so  the  sport  (for  tt  was  nothtni^  less 

tothcse  boys)  continued,  as  has  iK-en  stated^  for  more  than  two  hours. 

At  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  Snake  prie:its  be^an 

p^parations,  as  on  the  day  before,  lor  the  public  performance  in  tht- 

r'^za,  nhich  on  this  day  is  known  ns  the  Snake  dance.     With  the 

*Ofti  from  the  bottom  of  an  old  cooking  vessel,  the  priests  black^^ned 

'     ^wif  bodies,  not  uniformly,  however,  over  the  entire  surface,  with  a 

^^I'P  hlack.     The  face  was  also  painted  black,  with  a  pink  spot  on  the 

'■^^Wad.  while  the  surface  under  the  chin  was  painted  white.     On 

^'H'  miier  upper  and   lower  arms,   the    shoulders,   the   liack   of    tlie 

"Wlders,  the  Center  of  the  back,  over  the  navel  and  on  each  side  of  the 

^^tiust,  was  now  daubed  a  large,  pinkish-colored  spot.     The  legs  above 

1^   till  kntfs  were  painted  black,  whik-  a  pink  spot  was  now  placed  on 

'^^"  outside  of  the  le|5  just  above  tht*  knee»     Over  that  portion  of  the 

UCf  which  had  been  blackened  was  rubbed  specular  iron.     The  cos- 

^i^mt'  of  the  Snake  priests  consisted  of   the  huvMufia  {snake  kilt),  the 

^^/tfr/if/ {bandoleer),  hurnHi^wa  [^  hollow  stick  with  different  kinds  of 

Hihers  attached  to  it),  the  mikioa  iia  (a  bunch  of  owl  feathers  and  a 

'^^flch  of  eagle  breath  feathers,  to  the  tips  of  which  are  tied   bluebird 

**'*thtrs)»  the  mtts/tmiii/tt  (arm  bands,  made  of  the  bark  of  a  cotton* 

*'°od  root  and  worn  on  the  upper  arms),  a  sikithiay  ftikant  (fox-skin), 

**^^ptnded  behind  from  the  IkU,  a  wokokntawit  ('*big  belt"),  which  is 

**  'ringed   buckskin  sash  and  a   pair   of  red   moccasins   with   frinj^ed 

**^«lc'   bands^       It    should    be    remarked,    however,    that    in    a    few 

^Stances  the  one  or   the  other  of  these  objects  was  missing.      I'^ach 

^ncer   also    had    a    nj^itmanmomak/fH    {meal    bag)   and   a   t€i4  7K\yhHih/^i 

t^tiake  whip),  and  some  had  wrist -hands  of  various  kinds.     Lomanak- 

^^  had  already  removed  the  snakes  in  two  bags  to  the  kist  and   now 

'"■  ought  in  from  the  Antelope  kiva  the  black  c//tf^/ft*fhs^ 

The  Antelope  priests  had  in  the  meantime  also  been  preparing  for 
ht*  dance-  inasmuch  as  there  was  considerable  variation  in  the  cos- 
^^mes  of  the  Antelope  priests,  the  following  table  has  been  prepared 
^^ich  shows  at  a  glance  the  variations  among  the  individual  members, 
•^umbers  refer  to  the  numberL-d  list  of  participants: 
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i  Antelope  priests  were  painted  up  as  followsr  Tfi€  entire 
IS  daubed  slightly  black  except  the  chin,  which  was  thickly 
with  a  black  pigment.  A  while  line,  made  with  while  kaolin* 
AH  from  cheek  to  cheek  over  the  upper  lip,  white  2ig:£ag  lines 
upper  arm  and  ypper  leg  and  each  side  of  the  chest.  The 
arts  of  tlie  arms  and  legs  were  also  painted  a  deeper  black 
f  rest  of  the  body.  The  white  markings  on  the  bodies  were 
e  as  were  on  the<old  men  and  smaller  boys  the  previous  day. 
various  plates  bearing  on  this  subject.) 

talf-past  five  the  Antelope  priests,  Polihungwa  in  the  lead,  left 
u  On  the  outside  they  formed  in  line  facing  the  south 
XX 11),  and  stood  shaking  thc^ir  rattles  for  a  moment,  when 
irted  at  a  dignified  pace  for  the  central  plaza,  where,  as 
y,  they  passed  along  the  east  wall  toward  the  north  end, 
on  the  way  the  flat  Bahoki,  vipon  which  they  cast  a  pinch  of 
Then^  having  arrived  at  the  north  end  of  the  plasma,  tht-y 
Lgain  along  the  western  side,  passing  now  the  large  shrine 
mapavi,  upon  which  they  also  cast  meaK  and  then,  passing 
f  plank  in  front  of  the  Jtiit\  stamped  vigorously  with  their 
tt  on  the  siffitpu  and  cast  on  it  a  pinch  of  meal,  and  so  on  tn 
hern  end  of  the  pla^a^  where  they  turned  east  and  then  to 
h.  Thus  they  made  the  circuit  four  times,  as  on  the  previous 
:h  circuit  being,  shorter  than  the  preceding  one.  The  final 
eing  completed,  they  lined  up  in  front  of  the  kisi^  Polihungwa 
out  hern  end,  as  on  the  previous  day,  where  they  began  rat- 
d   awaited   the   arrival   of  the  Snake   prrcsts  (PL    CXXXEH, 

h  of  the  Snake  priests  having  completed  his  preparations, 
his  snake  whip,  meal  bag  and  a  c/wc/n^kpiatif.^nd  w^ith  Lomanak- 
e  lead  they  left  the  kiva.  Lomanakshu,  having  gaini-d  the  roof 
iva,  took  down  the  Snake  athilttafsi  (see  PI.  CXXXl\',  //)  and 
k  a  position  at  the  head  of  the  line,  which,  when  formed*  factd 
L-e  PI.  CXXXV).  As  tht'y  wvtv  about  all  out  of  the  kiva, 
ga,  a  boy,  went  over  to  tht-  Antelope  kiva  and  took  down  the 
e  aoafmitsi.*  They  now  stood  for  a  moment  and  then  started 
ck,  long  strides  toward  the  main  plaza  (see  PL  CXXXV  I  and 
wXIII,  c),  where  they  also  made  the  four  Ceremonial  circuits, 
g  meal  on  the  two  shrines  and  stamping  vigorously  on  thu 
k'hen  they  lined  up  in  front  of  the  Antelopes  with  Lomanakshu 
3rth  end  of  the  line,  the  two  chiefs  thns  being,  as  on  the  pte- 
rin b«  rtrmrmbrrt^d  th;it  en  ilir  (hfrunif^  A^^  ].4!>nk.iii«it,>hii'i«  tirdhtr  rrninx  pij  \\\^ 
idrmaHi  and  uave  ii  to  Mop^^ni^jt.  i^Iki  Iiv^M  U  durinjr  ilkt-  diiriiif- 
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PU  CXXX1U 
Antelope  pne»t9  leaving  kiva. 
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Pt.  QUXlir.    T>4i  Snaki  Danci. 


4f^  Amelope  priens  making  cercroonial  circutt  of  pl^ziu 

^p  Aiiteiupe  priests  awaiting  arrival  of  Snake  priests. 

r.  Si>akc  prieits  on  way  to  plaza, 

rf.  Tlic  beginning  of  tlic  Sn:ik<?  4ancc*^ " 
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PL.  cxxxv. 
Line  ul  Snake  priests  emerging  from  the  kiva. 
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IX.    l.^-'i^ 


Pl,  CXXXVI.    The  BiomMifia  of  thb  Snake  Damcg. 


The  Amelope  prie«ti  drawInK  up  in  front  of  the  kith  the  Snake  prlestt  mak- 
hig  the  Itrsi  ceremonial  circuii  i>f  the  plaza. 


Pu  CXXXVU.    Tmi  Smaki  OancL 


rt.    Carrier  and  hugger  in  front. 
b.    Carrier,  luiKger  and  gatherer. 


Pu  CXXXVIII.    The  Snakc  Oanci. 


The  dancers  pasting  the  shrine  of  Bohokl 
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%^ 


repeated  the  low  humming  song,  then  the  dancing,  etc.,  both  per 
ances  being  repeated  about  ten  times.  The  Snake  men  then  t 
their  snake  whips  behind  their  belts  and,  while  they  again  humr 
song,  at  .the  same  time  stepping  forward  and  backward,  the  Ant 
men  rattling,  some  of  the  Snake  men  began  to  detach  themseh 
threes  from  the  line,  going  to  the  kiss  where  a  snake  was  handed  t 
of  them  by  a  Snake  priest  who  did  not  participate  in  the  ceremon] 
was  called  from  among  the  spectators  on  the  house  tops  foi 
purpose. 

The  dancer  having  been  handed  a  snake,  placed  it  betwec 
lips  {^a/ic/ianj^iawu)  and  moved  slowly  forward  being  accompamit 
another  priest  who  had  placed  his  arm  around  the  dancer's 
{Mdutokngwu)^  occupying,  as  it  were,  with  his  snake  whip,  the  i 
tion  of  the  snake,  warding  off  the  latter*s  head  from  the  dancer'f 
as  much  as  possible  (see  Pis.  CXXXVII  and  CXXXVIII).  As 
as  these  two  had  described  the  circuit  in  front  of  the  kisi  the  i 
was  dropped  and  picked  {pungfiimani)  up  by  the  third  man.  Th 
again  approached  the  kisi^  received  another  reptile  and  went  thi 
the  same  performance.  The  gatherers  held  sometimes  as  ma 
four,  five  and  even  more  snakes  in  their  hands»  and  it  has 
observed  that  on  several  occasions  a  dancer  would  take  more 
one  reptile  at  a  time  between  his  lips. 

As  soon  as  a  snake  is  dropped  the  gatherer  concerns  himself 
it.  either  oickii      it  ud   at   once   or  first   lettiliflr  it   flrlide  awav  • 
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to  thism.     None  seem  to  be  more  reckless  in  handling  the  snakes  than 
Ih  smaller  boys  (see  Pis.  CXXXIX  and  CXL), 

When  all  the  snakes  have  been  "handled,"  the  chief  priest  goes 
lo  one  side  and  sprinkles  a  circle  of  meal  on  the  ground  and  in  it  a 
meal  line  from  the  north,  west»  south,  east,  northeast  and  southwest 
towards  the  center  (see  PK  CXLI).  The  Snake  men  are  stand- 
■n|^  at  one  side  of  the  circle,  a  line  of  women  and  girls  standing  on 
the  other  side  holding  trays  with  cornmeal  in  their  hands.  This 
^v^l  they  throw  on  the  meal  circle,  whereupon  the  Snake  men  rush 
*»  the  circle,  throw  all  the  reptiles  on  it  (see  PL  CXLII,  ^)  and 
irnn^ediately  thrust  their  hands  into  the  wriggling,  w^rithing  mass  of 
*^akt%  grabbing  with  both  hands  as  nnany  as  they  can  get  hold  of; 
'hen  they  dash  away  with  them  to  the  four  cardinal  points^  some 
*>*>ing  to  the  north  J  some  to  the  westj  and  so  on,  where  they 
f^l^ase  them  at  certain  points,  preferably  behind  rocks,  called  TVJXv 
('''lake  house),  depositing  with  them  the  long  black  bahos  {ihoc/wfikn)^ 
^"*ch  they  held  in  their  hands  with  some  cornmeal  during  the 
6i,ct.{see  Pis,  CXLII  I  and  CXX,  d).  After  the  Snake  mx^n  had  left^ 
the  Antelope  priests  again  made  the  four  circuits  on  the  plaza  in  the 
sarne  manner  as  when  they  came  and  then  returned  to  the  kiva.  The 
*^perger  who  had  held  the  medicine  bowl  and  who  had  asperged  the 
''^ncers  occasionally  during  the  dance,  threw  some  cornmeal  into  one 
of  the  shrines  on  the  plaza  (Bahokij,  then  placed  a  baho  and  poured 
J"*^  water  from  the  medicine  bowl  into  the  shrine,  and  finally  threw 
'"  'lie  wreath  of  Cottonwood  saplings  that  he  had  worn  around  his  head. 
One  of  the  snake  dancers  who  had  evidently  failed  to  get  any 
snakes  to  take  down    the   mesa   made  the   usual   four   circuits  on  the 

^  ^^a,  which   caused   some  hilarity  among   the  spectators,  and  then 

^^^^  left  for  the  Snake  kiva. 

In  about   fifteen  or  twenty   minutes    the  Snake    men    began   to 

.      '^'^n,  divested  of  their  snake  costumes.     (See  PL  CXX,  r.)     They 
/^Rn  at  once  to  wash  off  the  paint  from   their  bodies  at  some  little 


^i  . 

*^Kht  six  bowls  of  emetic  to  the  kiva  that  had  been  boiled  in  the  house 


'^^Hfice  from  the  kivu,     ^\'hik'  this  was  going  on   five  elderly  women 


of 

^    woman  of  the  Snake  ordt^r  In  the  afternoon  (see  PK  CXLIV,  d). 

^^r  the    men  had    washed    their  bodies    they  began  to  drink  great 

^    ^Mtities  of  The  emetic  (see  PI.  CXLI\\  r),  which,  after  some  assist- 

*^t^  by  the  forefingers,  caused  profuse  i.*mesis.      It  is  said  that  this  is 

^^  to  purge  the  participants  in  the  ceremony  from  any  snake  charm 


^■^t   might   be  dangerous   to  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  village  (see 
CXLV  and  CXLVI),*     The  costumes  were  taken  into  the  kiva 
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.  "In  the  cour»f  oMhf  aftrrmnm   rHe  old  Mind   uiivii  ^^Vt'd  tiiir  of  Uir  mivili.iit-H  ivlu'lhef  he 

^*'^  tii»v  to  ]ir(}dtivr  luiiiitiiijEi  simU  M  nut,  W  iliunM  r>oi  driTifc  ilhi  iiiudlt  oT  Uie  rnii-IJ^\ 
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Pu  CXXXIX.    The  Snake  Dance. 


z.     A  youDg  Snake  priest  about  to  pick  up  a  snake. 

V.      Priest  using  the  snake  whip  preparatory  to  picking  up  a  snake. 
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Pu  CXL    The  Smakc  Oahce* 


0.     Pissing  the  kisi  on  the  second  round. 

^,     lit  ihe  center  a  gatherer  with  his  left  hand  full  of  tnakes» 
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Fl.  CXLI.     Tn€  SNAKt  DAHCr 


tf.    The  Snake  priettt  on  the  last  round. 

h.    Tlie  circle  of  Snake  priests  after  the  formation  of  the  commeal  circle. 
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P\^  CXiLll.     Atteh  tmc  Snaxcs  have  eegm  Fitcneo  into  th€  Corn  meal  CtftCUE, 


L  a,      Pricsti  wiving  ihcir  whips  over  itiakei  preparatoiy  to  seitiDg  them. 

1^  ^.     An  (dope  prtefits  making  th«  final  circuit  of  the  pEaza  aflcr  the  departure 

l^of  the  Snake  prict ts. 
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Deposit  of  black  snake-bahos  on  the  north  side  of  the  mesa. 
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PU.  CXLIV,    THt  EwETic, 


a.     In  rrucit  uf  the  Snake  kiva  maybe  seen  several  jan  ot  water  and  the  fuur 
rli  ij|  emetic. 
^^    Hie  Snake  prietu  drinking  tKe  emetic 
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Pl-  CKUV.    Tmi  Ewctic, 


^     Pneut  drinking  Uie  emetk  from  tli«  jurt;  in  tUe  renr  pneiti  en  ay  he  wctu 
#i>»i|ivitl(  4>%'er  ttii^  ftidc  4if  the  kivn  wall. 

^.     Priettt  vtmiiting  from  the  ruo(  of  the  kiva.  *  "^ 
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Priwtt  vomiting  from  the  roof  of  the  klva. 
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before  their  owners  washed  off  the  paint.  It  was  noticed  that 
time  the  snake  whips,  snake  sacks,  lightning  frames,  bull  i 
snake  jugs,  etc.,  were  still  lying  on  the  kiva  floor. 

While  the  men  were  still  engaged  in  vomiting,  the  womer 
to  bring  food  to  the  kiva,  which  was  taken  into  the  kiva  by  t 
already  through  with  the  purification  ceremony,  and  placed 
floor  on  the  elevated  portion  of  the  kiva.  As  the  Snake  n 
fasted  all  day  the  evening  meal  was  looked  forward  to  with 
deal  of  interest. 

After  the  emetic  had  taken  effect  and  all  the  priests  had  < 
the  kiva,  they  for  the  most  part  resumed  the  ceremonial  circK 
the  hearth  and  engaged  in  fraternal  smoking.  Nakwayeshv 
brought  in  a  girl  baby  and  placed  his  lips  to  its  head.  He  t 
clown,  whereupon  Lomanakshu  took  a  pinch  of  meal  and  sp 
the  snake  whips.  Then  Lomanakshu  went  over  to  Nakwa) 
holding  the  child,  and  prayed  a  long  prayer.  He  then  spa 
hohoyaonga  which  he  had  been  chewing  into  his  hands  and 
them  over  the  child's  body.  He  did  this  four  times.  He  then 
his  mouth  over  all  parts  of  the  child's  body  with  a  loud  sn 
noise,  and  then  expectorated  in  a  vigorous  manner  into  a  jar. 

Another  child  had  in  the  meantime  been  brought  i 
Lomaniikshu's  brother  went  through  a  similar  performance  < 
In  taking  the  meal  for  the  passage  over  this  child's  body 
noticed  that  he  first  put  watermelon  seeds  in  his  mouth,  then 
them  in  meal,  and  tfien  placed  them  in  his  mouth.  Still 
children  were  brought  in,  until  finally  there  were  as  many 
Other  priests  joined  in  tbis  performance,  all  at  the  beginning  ] 
their  mouths  over  the  children,  Ixginning  with  the  feet  and  v 
towards  the  head.  All  then  arranged  themselves  in  a  circle 
the  hearth  with  Lomanakshu  in  the  center,  when  they  Ik* 
intone  a  low  song.  *  Nakwayeshwa  then  took  up  a  snake  wl 
beginning  on  the  west  side  of  the  ladder  passed  around 
the  east,  walking  iK^hind  the  priests  and  shaking  over  the  1 
uach  one  the  snake  whip,  describing  as  he  did  so  a  circle.  , 
performance  is  taking  place  l>ehind  him  each  individual  1 
piece  of  black  charcoal  of  sheep's  dung,  which  has  in  the  m< 
been  passed  around  the  circle,  moistens  it  by  holding  it  in  f 
his  mouth  and  with  a  motion  of  the  lips  and  tongue  placing  sa 
it.  Then  with  it  in  his  right  hand  he  describes  an  irregular 
in  front  of  his  face  and  casts  it  up  the  kiva  hatchway.  As  \ 
yeshwa  reached  the  eastern  side  of  the  circle  he  rubbed  his  hi 
the  ladder.     He  then  retraced  his  steps  to  the  west,  thus  del 
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the  circle  four  times,  He  tbefi  went  back  and  forth  once  more,  this 
time  touching  each  member  on  the  head  with  his  snake  whip*  ^  The 
priests  now  ate  heartily  of  the  feast  xshich  had  been  brought  into  the 
kiva  at  the  conclusion  of  the  meah  The  snake  »a/s/  was  brought 
into  the  kiva  at  about  seven  o^clock. 

The  Antelope  men,  after  having  returned  to  the  kiva  from  the 
plaxat  at  once  began  to  disrobe^  wash  the  paint  from  their  bodiesi 
roll  up  their  costumes,  returning  parts  of  the  costume  that  had  been 
liorrowed,  and  then  smoked,  chatted  and  last  but  not  leasts  partook 
of  a  hearty  supper  which  had  been  providi-d  for  them  by  their  families 
And  relatives. 

The  Four  Davs  AnER  the  Cerkmohv:  Kv^uiwa  (Wrakcuhg). 

The  performances  on  the  four  days  succeeding  the  nine  cerc- 
ntDntal  days  are  called  n^i>fh^*a  (wrangling)* 

The  four  days  are  not  ceremonial  days,  strictly  speaking,  but 
rather  days  of  pleasure,  frolic  and  fun,  especially  for  the  young  people 
of  the  village.  These  four  days  have  not  been  especially  observed 
on  the  occasions  of  this  Snake  ceremony*  but  they  are^  so  far  as  has 
l^et'Ti  obser%'edp  essentially  the  same  in  all  cases  where  they  take  place 
in  connection  with  a  ceremony. 

The  festivities  following  ceremonies  that  occur  in  the  summer  and 
fall,  when  the  crops  are  still  unharvested,  are.  at  least  partly  trans- 
ftrred  to  the  fields. 

On  the  first  day  the  performances  usually  take  place  near  and  in 
the  village.  The  young  people  and  children  congregate  in  various 
places.  The  young  men  and  boys  hold  out  presents,  which  the  women 
and  girls  try  to  take  away  from  tht;m,  chasing  the  holders  of  the 
presents  around  the  village,  through  the  streets,  over  the  house-tops, 
cic.  and  wrangling  with  them  when  they  get  hold  of  them.  The 
pri  sents  consist  of  corn,  melons  and  other  objects  of  food,  pieces  of 
calico,  baskets,  small  coins,  silver  buttons,  etc.  In  order  to  make  it 
more  difficult  for  the  pursuers  to  capture  them,  the  men  often  divest 
themselves  of  their  shirts,  and  even  of  all  their  garments,  with  the 
exception  of  the  breech-cloth.  When  this  is  not  done,  their  clothes 
are  often  torn,  to  shreds.  These  wranglings  take  place  principally  in 
the  morning  and  in  the  evening,  but  are  carried  on  with  more  or  less 
vigor  throughout  the  day.     (See  PI.  CXLVll.) 

During  the  Snake  ceremony,  while  the  corn  is  in  the  fields  and 
the  water  and  musk-melons  have  begun  to  mature,  the  scene  of  action 
is  soon  transferred  to  the  fields,  where  the  wranglings  alternate  with 
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feastB,  in  which  melons  and  young  roasting  ears  form  the  principal 
objects  of  food.  Usually,  some  of  the  older  people  of  the  village  are 
present  to  preserve  propriety. 

Hoth  Snake  and  Antelope  priests  are  expected  to  practice  strict 
continence  during  these  four  days  and  to  sleep  in  their  kivas,  where 
they  indulge  in  fraternal  smoking  around  the  fireplace.  Otherwise, 
tliey  follow  their  usual  pursuits  of  life.  As  far  as  known,  no  cere* 
monies  are  performed  by  the  participants  on  these  days,  unless  it  be 
the  sprinkling  of  a  pinch  of  sacred  meal  to  the  rising  tun  at  early 
dawn. 


THE    SNAKE    LEGEND. 


A  long  time  ago  there  lived  some  people  at  Tok6onangwm  .who  ' 
were  then  not  yet  Snake  people.     The  place  where  they  lived  was 
situated   near  the  bank   of    the  Grand  Cafion,  and   the   chiefs  son    ' 
often  sat  at  the  bank  and  wondered  where  all  that  water  was  flowing 
to.      **That  must  certainly  fill  it  up  very  much   somewhere,*'   he  ■' 
thought.     After. pondering  over  this  awhile,  he  asked   his  father,  who    ' 
was  a  chief,  about  it.     **So  that  is  what  you  have  been  thinking 
about,"  the  latter  said.     *<Yes,  and  1  want  to  go  and  find  out  where 
all  that  water  flows,*'  the  son  replied.      The  father  was  willing  that 
his  son  should  go  and  told  him  to  prepare  a  box  (boat)  and  arrange 
it  so  that  all  the  opening  could  l>e  closed  if  necessary.      This  the    , 
young  man  did,  preparing  also  a  long  stick  with  which  he  coul^  push 
the  box  from  the  shore  and  get  it  afloat  if  it  ran  ashore  or  aground.  / 
The  chief  prepared  for  his  son  numerous  bahos  which  he  should  take? 
with  him,  and  after  having  prepared  some  lunch  and  placed  every*/ 
thing  into  the  box,  the  young  man  also  entered.     The  openings  were] 
closed  up,  yet  so  that  he  could  open  them  and  look  out,  and  then  tbel^ 
box  was  pushed  into  the  stream  and   left  to  float  down  with  thej? 
current.  .        !• 

After  awhile  his  boat  ran  against  land;  he  opened  one  of  the  :^ 
holes  and  looked  out  and  found  that  he  had  run  against  an  island,  but  i^ 
that  there  was  water  everywhere.  He  saw  it  was  the  MiipwrnkuH 
(ocean).  He  opened  his  box  and  went  ashore,  and  found  the  kiht 
(house)  of  Kohhanf^uhti  (Spider  Woman).  .This  house  was  a 
hole  in  the  ground.     She  hailed  him  and  invited  him  to  enter.     He 
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ssLid  he  could  not  as  the  hole  was  so  smull.  She  toUl  him  to  put  hiiA 
loot  in  and  enlarge  it.  This  he  did,  and  then  enteri^l  and  told  liis 
»torj',  saying  that  he  had  come  to  see  where  all  that  vvau  r  flowed 
nnd  to  see  whether  he  could  not  find  sometliini^  thiit  would  iKn^^fit  his 
people.  Especially  was  he  also  hunting;  some  beads*  slu-lls,  etc*  lie 
then  handed  her  a  baho,  which  made  her  very  happy.  SIk*  then  said 
that  she  would  (jo  with  hinu  as  those  objects  were  jealously  ^viarded 
l>y  terociotis  animals,  **lf  yon  had  not  found  nie,"  she  said,  "how 
cottld  you  have  found  and  gotten  them  and  how  could  yon  have  got- 
ten hack  ?"  So  she  gave  him  some  medicine,  and  taking  a  seat 
heliind  his  ear,  they  started.  He  took  some  of  the  niedicinu  into  his 
mouth,  chewed  it,  spat  it  on  and  over  the  water  and  at  once  a  bridge 
of  a  rainbow  was  spanned  across  it*  over  which  he  crossed  the  water. 
They  sa%v  at  a  distance  a  kiva,  to  which  they  wanted  to  go.  Soon 
they  came  upon  a  /t^//<;  (panihir),  who  growled  (t-arfully,  Tlie  youth 
Sipat  some  of  the  medicine  on  him,  and  gave  him  one  of  the  bahos, 
whvrenpon  he  let  them  pass.  Soon  they  encountered  a  htma^i^kti  (liear), 
who  grunted  and  would  not  let  thtm  pass  until  he  had  been  treated  the 
same  way  as  the  panther.  The  next  was  a  Ukotd  (wild  cat),  thun  a 
kji^'au^uit  (gray  wolf),  and  finally  a  l^ahtova  (a  species  of  very  large 
rattlesnake).  All  were  treated  in  the  samt.*  manner.  They  then 
entered  the  Snake  kiva,  on  the  outside  of  which  hung  on  the  laddef 
an  aodtnatsi  (bow  standard).  In  the  kiva  were  assembled  many 
people,  who  wore  no  clothes  but  a  sakavitkuna  (blue  kilt)  and  beads, 
their  faces  being  painted  with  ya/ii/ni//  (specular  iron).  The  young 
man  sat  down;  all  looked  at  him  but  none  spoke.  Presently  the 
chief  got  a  large  pipe  and  a  bag  with  tobacco,  from  which  he  filled 
the  pipe.  After  having  smoked  four  puffs  he  handed  the  pipe  to  the 
youth  and  said:  **Now  smoke,  but  swallow  the  smoke.*"  When 
the  youth  commenced  smoking  Sjiider  Woman  whispered  into 
his  ear  to  place  her  behind  him.  So  when  he  swallowed  the  smoke 
she  drew  it  from  him  (behind)  and  he  did  not  become  pivcm^i 
(tobacco  dizzy).  The  men  were  pleased  and  said:  **Good!  thanksl 
you  are  strong,  you  are  someone,  your  heart  is  good,  you  are  one  of 
us,  you  are. our  child."  **  Yes,"  he  said,  and  then  gave  them  some 
red  nakwakwosis  and  single  green  bahos  with  red  points,  over  which 
ihi-y  were  very  happy. 

On  the  walls  hung  many  shirts  of  snake  skins,  and  the  chief  then 
said  to  the  men  to  dress  up,  forbidding   the  young  man,  however,  to 

'This  was  a  tr«t    about  ^hich  S{tider  Woman    had    told  the    \ouih    beforehand.    Anyone 
that  was  unable  to  swallow  the  smoke  was  driven  away. 
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look  on.  So  he  turned  away  and  when  he  again  looked  the  n 
dressed  up  but  had  become  rattlesnakes,  bull  snakes,  racers, 
all  sizes,  that  rattled,  hissed  and  glided  about.  •  While  he  had 
away  Spider  Woman  had  whispered  to  him  that  they  we 
going  to  try  him  again  and  that  he  should  not  be  afraid  to  ta 
of  a  snake,  etc. 

On  the  banquettes  of  the  kiva  had  also  been  sitting  son 
Manas  (pretty  maidens),  one  l)eing  a  particularly  pretty  one. 
had  also  put  on  snake  shirts  and  had  been  turned  into  snakei 
old  chief  had  not  dressed  up  nor  turned  into  a  snake,  and  he  n 
to  the  youth  to  go  and  take  one  of  the  snakes.     The  latter  wt 
anj^ry    and    the    youth    got    frightened    when   they  stare^d    : 
Spider  Woman  encouraged .  him,  sayirtg:    '*Do  not  be  afraic 
The  before-mentioned  pretty  maiden  had  turned  into  a  large 
(yellow    rattlesnake)   and    was    especially   angry.      Spider 
pointed  her  out  to  the  youth  and  he  tried  to  capture  her,  but 
very  angry.     Spider  Woman  again  encouraged  him  and  gs 
some  medicine.     This  he  secretly  chewed  and  then  spat  a  lit 
on  the  snake,  whereupon  it  at  once  became  docile.     He  gra 
stroked  it  four  times  upward,  each  time  spitting  some  medicir 
and  thus  subdued  its  anger.     The  chief  was  astonished  and 
him:   **  You  are  certainly  very  some  one  (a  man)  ;  thanks  I     N< 
away  again.**     He  did  so,  and  when  he  again  turned  all  had  a 
their  natural  shapes.     All  were  very  friendly  and  talked  freely, 
now  considered  the  youth  initiated  and  to  be  one' of  them.     T 
invited  him   to  eat.     The  mana  whom  he  had  captured  as 
brought  from  another  kiva  room  some  piki  (made  of.  youni 
melons,    peaches,   etc.,   and  fed  the  youth.     Spider   Womai 
pered  to  the  latter  to  give  her  something  to  eat,  too,  which  hi 

The  chief  now  asked  the  young  man  why  he-  had  come,  1 
errand  was,  etc.  **  1  am  hunting  iuiotnah  kaicii  (a  good, 
life),"  he  said;  '*  I  was  thinking  about  the  water,  running  tl 
where  it  went,  etc.,  and  behold,  it  runs  here  to  this  place, 
also  come  to  get  some  Hopi  food  from  here  and  some  be 
shells  which,  we  understand,  //yrruHgwu^/i  (Bcvid  Woman)  1: 
is  said  to  live  thisway.**  Hereupon  the  chief  asked. him  wha 
[ox  I/urrungwuhti,  He  said,  ''Some  bahos."  ''All  right,**  tl 
said,  **you  will  get  them, but  you  must  now  sleep  here."  Bui 
Woman  wanted  to  get  back,  and  so  he  said  to  the  chief  that  h* 
go  out  to  attend  to  a  call  of  nature  and  left  the  kiva  and  took 
Woman  home  again,  spanning  the  rainbow  bridge  as  before. 
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viteti  htm  to  eat  with  her  of  a  fH'irhtfpiki  (a  round  bait  made  of  eornmeal 
and  water)t  \>y  which  she  Ww^  and  which  nt;ver  gave  out  But  he  left 
her  and  returned  to  the  snake  kiva  whi-n;  ht?  was  welcomed  and  called 
mi*t^mfftj^7k.*u  (brother-in-law,  son-tn*law),  although  he  had  not  yet 
married  but  only  caught  the  mana.  So  he  staid  there  over  night,  the 
chief  telling  liim  all  about  the  snnke  cult  taltar,  ceremony,  objects 
etCi),  and  instructed  him  that  he  must  put  up  such  an  altar  and  |ht- 
form  the  Ceremony  in  hts  home.     They  did  not  sleep  nt  aU  liiat  nij^ht. 

In  the  morning  he  again  left  the  kiva  on  the  snme  excuse  as  the 
previous  evening  and  went  over  to  Spider  Woman,  telling  her 
about  the  iK^adSi  shellSp  etc.  She  agreed  to  go  with  him  to  Hurt* 
un^wtthii*  ^  They  spanned  a  rainbow  road  as  before  to  a  high  blnff 
where  the  Hurrungwuhii  lived,  and  to  which  they  ascended  on  a 
ladder*  Coming  into  the  house  ihey  found  an  okU  ugly*  decrepid 
hag,  and  on  the  walls  many  beads,  shells,  turquoises,  corals,  etc. 
The  old  liag  said  nothing  until  the  youth  gave  her  some  biihos,  when  she 
said  faintly,  **Thank  you  !"  At  sundown  she  went  into  another  room 
and  soon  returned  as  a  very  pretty  maiden,  bringing  with  her  some 
fine  buffalo  and  wildcat  rubes .  of  which  she  made  a  bed,  She 
gave  the  youth  some  supper  juul  then  invited  him  to  sleep  with  her. 
Spider  Woman  whisper I'd  tu  htm  from  behind  his  ear  to  obey 
her,  as  he  would  probably  thus  win  her  and  get  the  beads. 

When  he  awoke  in  the  morning  he  found  by  his  side  an  old  hag 
snoring.  He  was  very  unhappy  hut  staid  there  all  day,  the  old  hag 
again  sitting  bent  up  and  quiet  as  on  tlie  previous  day.  In  the  even- 
ing the  events  of  the  evening  before  were  repeated,  but  this  night  the 
maiden  was  not  changed  back  into  the  old  hag  again.  He  remained 
there  four  days  and  four  nights,  after  which  he  expressed  a  desire  to 
return  home.  So  she  went  into  a  room  north  and  got  a  few  turquoise 
lK*ads  {clioshposhi)'^  and  gave  them  to  him;  tlien  she  went  into  a  room  on 
the  west  side  and  got  a  few  more  turquoise  beads;  from  a  room  south 
she  got  him  a  few  beads  of  a  pinkish  substance  (ca/sni),  and  from  a 
room  on  the  east  side  some  white  beads  (hurrun^iiui)  made  of  a  white 
shell  and  gave  them  to  him.  She  also  gave  him  various  shells  and 
strings  for  the  beads.  She  told  him  to  go  home  now,  but  charged  him 
not  to  open  the  sack  on  the  way.  If  he  would  obey  this  injunction 
the  beads  would  increase  in  the  sack;  if  he  would  not,  they  would  dis- 
appear.     She  then  instructed  him  to    return    to    the  snake  kiva  where 

•Thi*  i»  ihc  only  ln>lance  whcff  I  ha\i*  hoard  turquoise  mfiitiunrd  in  connection  with  the 
oorth.  In  »]1  Cii»e>  where  in  ceremonies  or  >unx  hard  Nuhstancei*  arc  nientionrd  in  connection  with 
the  cardinal  (mint:!,  a  tlightly  ycllo\vi>lt  stone  {,n,iYa'ufitfnii  is  mentioned  fur  the  north. 
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he  would  be  given  clothes  and  victuals  for  the  journey,  etc 
snake  kiva  he  now  staid  four  days  and  nights,  sleeping 
niana  that  he  had  captured  when  she  was  a  snake,  and  who 
considered  to  be  his  wife.  When  he  was  ready  to  start 
said:  **You  have  won  us;  take  this  woman  with  you  and  f 
to  eat  and  all  other  things.*  When  you  get  home  you  mus 
the  snake  ceremonies  that  I  have  told  you  about.  Your 
bear  you  children  and  you  will  be  many,  and  they  will  thei 
this  ceremony  for  yoU;** 

So  they  started.  At  Spider  Woman's  house  the  mai 
youuK  wife  to  wait  for  him  and  he  went  in.  Spide 
asked  him  whether  he  got  the  mana.  He  said  •«  Yes,"  and  sh 
him  to  take  her  and  all  that  he  had  lieen  given  with  hit 
should  not  have  intercourse  with  his  wife  on  the  way,  as 
beads  would  disappear  and  his  wife  would  leave  him.  The; 
for  the  youth's  home.  The  bag  with  the  beads  was  not  li 
in  the  morning  they  found  that  the  beads  in  it  had  increased. 
the  following  night  they  increased  again  and  in  the  morning 
was  very  anxious  to  see  them,  but  did  not  dare  to  open  the 
fear  the  threat  of  Spider  Woman  might  become  true, 
the  third  night  another  increase  was  noticed  and  the  sac 
now  quite  heavy.  The  man  became  very  anxious  to  open 
but  his  wife  would  not  allow  it.  On  the  morning  of  the  i 
the  sack  was  nearly  full  and  vei^  heavy.  The  beads  were 
themselves  on  the  strings  in  the  sack. 

They  were  now  not  far  from  home.     The  woman  was 
her  period  of  gestation  being  short  as  that  of  snakes, 
began  to  forget  the  parting  counsel  of  Spider  Woman  ai 
the  woman  to  let  him  sleep  with  her,  which  she  refused. 
traveled  on,   and  when   they  had  only  one  more  day's   j 
the  youth's  home,    he  could    restrain  his  curiosity  no  lot 
insisted  on  opening  the  sack,  but  the  woman  insisted  that 
not  do  so,  as  the  contents  would  disappear  if  he  did  so.     E 
night,  however,  he  opened  the  sack,  notwithstanding  the  remc 
of  the  woman.     •*  We  arc  now  almost  home,**  he  said,  ••  am 
all.  right  now.*'     He  took  out  some  of  the  finest  beads  a 
spread  them  out,  hung  them  around  his  neck  and  was  ve 
They  went  asleep,  both  being  happy,  but  the  woman  still  r 
comply  with  the  requests  of  her  husband,  saying,  however, 
cared    no    longer    anything    about    her    she   would    yield. 

*.M.v  Informant  kavs  that  this  refers  to  snake  costumes,  altar  iMirapliernalla.  etc 
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r«.'!ipi^ctod  her*  wishes.  When  they  awoke  tn  the  itiornmg  nil  the 
beads  find  shells  had  disappoared  that  had  been  added  on  the  way,  ^ 
Only  what  Bead  Wonnan  had  origmaUy  given  to  the  man  was 
It'iU^     They  were  very  unhappy  and  got  home  poor. 

Heretofore  only  the  /^afh'tlvtjmu  {water-house  clan)  and  Fanak- 
rfrwww  Pi^mi  (some  large  plant)  clan  had  lived  at  that  place,  but  with 
this  woman  and  her  descendants  the  Snake  clan  had  now  come  there. 
Tho  woman  soon  bore  many  little  snakes,  who  lived  in  the  fields  and 
in  the  sand  and  grew  very  rapidly.  They  sometimes  bit  the  Hopi 
children,  which  made  the  Hopi  very  angry.  They  said  such  was  not 
good  and  finally  drove  the  snake  family  away,  over  which  the  latter 
was  very  unhappy.  The  woman  said  to  her  husband  he  should  take 
their  children  back  to  their  homt?  and  then  they  (the  parents)  would 
go  away  alone.  The  man's  father— the  old  chief ^niade  some  bahos 
and  these  the  man  wrapped  up  in  a  blanket  with  the  snakes  and  took 
them  to  his  wife's  home,  telttng  his  wife's  people  why  he  had  brought 
these  (snake)  children,t     The  Snake  people  said  it  was  all  right. 

The  man  having  returned,  he  and  his  wife  emigrated,  going  in  a 
southeasterly  direction  and  stopping  at  different  places.  Finally  they 
s&w  smoke  and  a  village  in  the  distance.  They  came  near  it  and 
lt>nnd  it  to  be  Walpi.  Stopping  at  the  foot  of  the  mesa  they  sent  up 
word  requesting  to  be  admitted  to  the  village.  The  chief  of  the  vil- 
lage came  down  to  them  and  at  first  refused  to  admit  them,  saying 
they  were  perhaps  nul'f>tina  (dangerous).  But  when  they  gave  assur- 
ances that  they  were  good  and  promised  to  assist  the  villagers  in 
making  ceremonies  for  rain  the  chief  took  them  up  to  the  village  and 
they  lived  there.  The  woman  after  that  bore  human  children  which 
are  now  the  Snake  clan  in  Walpi,  and  of  whom  there  are  only  a  few  left. 

The  Batl^i  and  Ponak  clans  later  also  followed  the  Snake  people 
to  Walpi. 

In  Walpi  the  Snake  people  erected  the  first  Snake  altar,  made- 
the  tiponi,  etc.,  and  had  the  first  Snake  ceremony. J  From  here  the 
Snake  cult  spread  to  the  other  villages. §  At  the  first  Snake  cere- 
nrony  the  Snake  chief  sent  his  nephew  to  hunt  snakes;  the  first  day 

•The  narrator  added  that  hence  Ihe  Hopi  have  now  so  few  heads  and  shells.  Had  the  man 
brought  all  home  that  time  they  would  now  have  many. 

♦Mv  informant  mvs  this  xs  the  reason  whv  the  Snake  dancers  take  hahos  with  them  when 
thev  take  awav  ihf  !»nako^  allrr  the  Snake  dance  and  de|.o>it  the  liahos  with  the  "snakes  so  that  the 
lattrr  do  not  return. 

;The  informant  did  not  say  whether  the  Snake  i-eople  ever  ii>ed  the  |.;»ra|.liernalia  brought 
hr  the  Snake  youth  at  Toko<>nanf(wa.  tint  the  impression  received  was  that  they  did  not. 

JKhi  this  point  informants  ditler,  some  sa>ing  that  the  Snake  cult  was  also  introduced  from 
ofher  sources  and  that,  for  instance,  Oraihi  had  it  before  it  came  to  Walpi.  ^ 
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»he  sent  him  to  the  north,  the  second  day  to  the  west,  the  third  day  to 
the  south,  and  the  fourth  day  to  the  east.  He  brought  one  snake 
from  each  direction.  The  Snake  priest  then  hollowed  out  a  piece  of 
ftako  (**  water  wood,"  1,  /,  cottonwood  root).  Into  this  he  placed  one  of 
the  snakes  and  the  rattles  of  the  remaining  three  snakes,  closing  up 
the  hole  with  a  corn  ear.  Around  this  he  tied  small  and  large  eagle 
feathers  and  the  feathers  of  the  six  direction  birds:  towamana  (oriole) 
for  the  north,  chore  (blue  bird)  for  %the  west,  karro  (parrot)  south, 
posiwuu  (magpie)  east,  a$ya  (unidentified)  above  and  i^p^cknm 
(unidentified)  below.  He  then  wrapped  all  this  with  a  buckskin 
thong  which  made  it  very  strong.  After  this  the  ceremony  wascele* 
bra  ted. 
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PL.  CXUX«    TNt  VILLAM  or  Oll^■l. 

This  view  it  uken  from  the  iouth-wett  In  th«  foref nmnd  may  b«  ttca  a 
few  burro  corrtlt,  and  to  the  left  one  of  the  principal  trails.  It  leads  to  the  fields 
that  are  located  south  and  south-east  of  the  village,  to  the  shrine  of  Spider  Woman, 
frequently  mentioned  in  this  paper,  and  over  this  trail  the  Snake  priests  leaTe  the 
village  when  they  go  to  hunt  snakes  south  of  the  village,  and  also  those  who  take 
the  snakes  south  from  the  village  after  the  public  performance  on  the  ninth  day. 


PREFACE. 

Of  the  many  rites  and  performances  in  the  Hopi  c 
calendar,  none  is  perhaps  better  known — in  a  general  way- 
Snake  ceremony.  This  is  not  to  be  taken  as  evidence',  hon 
the  Snake  celebration  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  Hopi 
als,  because  there  are  others  that  are  more  complicated  a 
greater  part  in  the  ceremoniology  of  the  Hopi  than  the  Si 
mony.  But  the  fact  that  no  other  rite  is  attended  by  sue 
tional  public  performance  as  may  be  witnessed  in  the  *Ma 
the  Snake  ceremony,  in  the  so-called  **Snake  dance/'  is  t 
that  has  brought  this  celebration  to  the  foreground  and  t 
been  witnessed  by  far  more  white  people  than  any  ot 
ceremony.. 

In  Ordibi,  as  well  as  in  the  other  Hopi  villages,  th 
dance"  is  preceded  by  a  preliminary  ceremony  which  takes 
teen  days  before  and  by  a  nine-day  ceremony  which  comme 
days  before  the  Snake  dance.  These  secret  ceremonies  ha^ 
been  witnessed,  as  far  as  Ordibi  is  concerned,  by  very  few  whi 

On  the  First  and  Second  Mesas,  Dr.  J.  W.  Fewkes,  of  t 
of  Ethnology,  Washington,  has  made  extensive  studies  not  c 
Snake,  but  of  other  ceremonies.  In  Mishdngnovi  thx  Snake 
has  been  observed  throughout  by  Dr.  G.  A.  Dofsey  and  the 
this  paper,  and  the  results  of  these  last-named  studies  have 
lished  in  a  special  monograph  by  this  Museum. 

On  the  Third  Mesa,  on  which  Ordibi,  the  largest  Hopi 
situated  (PI.  149),  no  white  person  had  ever  been  permitted 
the  secret  part  of  the  Snake  ceremony  until  the  writer  of 
gained  admittance  in  August,  1896.  He  has  since  then  been 
not  only  to  witness  the  ceremony  in  the  different  years,  but  a 
full  notes  and  pictures,  and  make  sketches,  etc.  On  a  few 
he  has  obtained  the  permission  of  the  priests  to  admit  a  fe¥ 
the  kiva  rites  for  short  periods,  one  of  them  being  Dr.  P.  I 
of  Berlin,  Germany;  but  the  entire  ceremony  and  the  p 
ceremonies  have  unfortunately  never  been  studied  by  any  o 
author,  and  while  he  does  not  claim  that  his  studies  are  < 
and  complete,  they  are  perha[$s  nearly  so,  and  hence  he  accc 
requests  to  publish  the  result  of  his  observations,  that  have 
been  made  by  ethnologists  and  others. 
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Prbfacb. 

Besides  the  Summer  Snake  ceremony,  which  is  the  one  usually 
meant  when  the  Hopi  Snake  dance  is  mentioned^  there  exists  a  Winter 
Snake  ceremony^  which  also  lasts  nine  days  and  is  celebrated  in  Janu* 
arv  of  the  same  year  in  which  the  summer  ceremony  is  celebrated. 
This  winter  celebration,  however^  has  thus  far  been  studied  only  partly* 
hmny  be  stated  in  a  general  way  that  this  winter  ceremony  does  not 
difcr  essentiaUy  from  the  summer  celebration.  The  same  ktvas  are 
ustdt  the  same  altars  put  up,  the  same  songs  chanted  as  far  as  observed, 
ttc.  But  no  snakes  are  used,  and  instead  of  the  public  performance 
bf  the  Snake  and  Antelope  Fraternities  on  the  ninth  day,  a  Katcina 
<linct  usually  takes  place.  These  two  ceremonies  always  take  place 
inOriibi  in  the  years  of  even  numbers.  In  the  years  of  uneven  num* 
ber$aone*day  ceremony  takes  place,  called  "Bdholawu"  (bdho  mak- 
ii)g).  This  one-day  celebration '  is  practically  the  same  as  the  Bdha- 
3awu  that  precedes  the  Snake  ceremony,  and  which  is  fully  described 
m  the  following  page^i. 

The  summer  ceremony  herein  described  was  observed  three  times 
-4n  1896,  1S98,  and  1900 — and  the  fact  that  the  author  speaks  the 
Unguage  of  the  people  enabled  him  to  obtain  his  information, 
iside  from  what  he  personally  saw,  from  the  priests  direct,  and  with- 
<'at  the  aid  of  an  interpreter  This  and  the  fact  that  these  observa- 
tiodi  were,  at  least  to  a  large  extent,  based  upon  the  personal  confidence 
tbeic  people  had  in  the  author,  it  is  hoped,  will  compensate  for  any 
lack  of  completeness  in  these  notes. 

^  A  pxptT  on  Ihe  diBerrDt  oae-dij'  cere  mantes  \a  OrilU  U  Id  pnpirallan,. 
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PL.  CL.    Two  CHItr  8NAKt  PmUTt. 

A.  Kuktiwa. 

B.  MacdngOndwa. 
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PU  CU.    Two  CHItr  8HAKt  PWIIITt. 

A.  PQhQfiOmtifnu 

B.  Sikdhongniwa. 
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INTRODUCTION.. 

The  Snake  ceremony  takes  place  in  Oriibi,  as  in  the  other  filUges, 
every  other  year,  alternating  with  the  great  and  complicated  Flate 
ceremony.  The  number  of  participants,  however,  has  in  later  years 
been  smaller  than  in  the  other  villages.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
a  part  of  the  members  of  the  Snake  Fraternity  in  Ordibi  belong  to  the 
conservative  or  hostile  faction  (so-called  because  they  are  opposed  to 
schools,  building  of  American  houses,  etc.),  and  a  part  to  the  faction 
that  are  friendly  to  the  Americans  and  take  kindly  to  the  plans  of  the 
Indian  Department.  The  relation  between  these  two  factions  is  of 
such  a  nature  that  they  will  very  seldom  co-operate  in  a  ceremony. 
For  instance,  the  leaders  and  the  sacred  paraphernalia  of  such  Soci- 
eties as  the  Soydl,  Powdmu,  0(ki51,  and  others,  belonging  to  the  liberal 
party,  only  very  few  of  the  conservatives  will  participate  in  any  of 
those  ceremonies;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  very  seldom  a  liberal  will 
take  part  in  such  ceremonies  as  the  Blue  Flute,  Snake,  etc.|  which  arte 
controlled  by  the  conservative  faction.  Not  a  single  member  of  the 
liberal  faction  has  participated  in  the  Snake  ceremony  in  Oritbi  for 
the  last  ten  or  twelve  years.  This  applies  to  both  Fraternities,  the 
Snake  and  the  Antelope,  with  the  exception  that  in  1900  one  young 
man,  belonging  to  the  liberal  faction,  was  one  of  the  participants  in 
the  Antelope  kfva.* 

These  observations  were  made  under  two  different  Chief  Snake 
priests,  twice  under  Macdngdntiwa  (see  B,  PI.  150)  and  once  under 
Puhdndmtiwa  (see  A,  PI.  1 5 1 ),  who  acted  as  chief  priest  for  the  first  time 
in  1900.  There  are  at  present  four  Chief  Snake  priests  living  in  Onlibi: 
Kilktiwa(see  A, PI.  150), who  lost  his  position  when  the  rupture  occurred 
between  the  two  factions,  and  he  identified  himself  with  the  liberal 
faction ;  Macingontiwa,  who  incurred  the  ill  will  of  the  Antelope  priest 
and  had  a  quarrel  with  him,  that  led  to  his  disqualification  as  chief 
priest  and  even  as  participant  in  the  ceremony  of  1900;  POhAnOmtiwa, 
who  acted  as  chief  priest  in  that  year,  but  on  account  of  a  quarrel  with 
his  wife  was  considered  unworthy  to  do  so  in  1902;  and  SilUhongniwa, 
one  of  the  older  priests,  who  was  installed  as  chief  priest  for  the  cere- 
mony in  the  last-named  year.  (Sec  B,  PI.  151.)  It  remains  to  be 
seen   who  will  act   as  chief   priest  in   1904,   but  in  all   probability, 

*  For  furthtr  «iplaoatloni  on  thii  point  ■§§  IntrodacCioB  to  *'  Tho  Or4ibi  SoyAI  Cirti— i," 
Vol.  III.,  No.  I,  publiihed  by  the  Maiean. 
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Ldmtiwa,  who^  under  normal  circumstances^  will  also  retain  the 
permanently. 

TIWE  OF  THE  CEREMONY. 

'he  Snake  ceremony  takes  place  in  ev*^ry  alternate  year  In  the 
rs  of  Oraibi^  Sbongdpavi,  Shipaiilovi,  Misbdngnovi^  and  WAlpi; 
first  three  in  the  years  of  even,  in  the  last  two  in  the  years  of 
n  numbers*  The  date  of  a  Snake  ceremony  is  partly  rcjjulated 
e  Himdn  Katcina  (Departing  Katctna)  ceremony  in  July,  the 
irnary  Snake  ceremony  usually  taking  place  on  the  fourth  day 
the  public  Ni  man- Kate  ma  dance.  This  rule,  however,  is  not 
ut  exceptions.  The  condition  of  the  crops  (especially  of  the 
I  crops)  and  other  matters  enter  into  the  consideration  of  the 
If  the  drought  is  very  great  and  the  crop  suffers,  the  ceremony 
tietimcs  somewhat  hastened;  if  such  is  not  the  case,  a  few  days 
fmetimes  given  the  melon  crop  to  mature  a  little  better.  In  i8$8 
rought  was  severe,  and  when  the  Snake  priest  still  delayed  the 
incement  of  the  ceremony  considerable  uneasiness  was  manifested 
^  village,  and  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  old  priest  to 
1  the  ceremony  and  thus  to  secure  for  the  perishing  crop  the 
needed  rain.  The  following  table  shows  the  dates  of  the  Snake 
kony  in  Oraibi  from  the  year  1896; 

In  1896,    from  August  ti  to  .\ugust  19. 

In  iS^S,    from  August  14  to  August  22. 

In  1900,    from  August  11  to  August  19. 

In  1902/  from  .\ugust  j8  to  August  26. 
^he  principal  ceremony,  which  lasts  nine  days^  is  preceded  by  a 
ainary  ceremony,  which  will  be  described  in  a  special  chapter* 
takes  place  nine  days  before  the  first  day  of  the  principal  cere- 
,  not  counting  this  first  ceremonial  day;  so  that,  for  instance,  in 
and   1900  it  took   place  on   the   3d,  in  1898  on   the  5th,  day  of 

St 

THE  PRELIMINARY  CEREMONY   (BAHOLAWU). 

U  so  few  of  the  preliminary  Hopi  ceremonials  have  thus  far  been 
?ed  and  still  fewer  have  been  described  in  print,  it  has  been 
[ht  best  to  describe  each  of  these  ceremonies  separately. 

Thf  ctrcooDf  ot  iqcn  wii  n^t  obicrvrfi,  »*  ibe  iulhor  irai  Ab««Dl  Itom  OHkibli  tnil  no  Mt.  1 
u4  mi  ■llovtit  to  iritBeu  anv  *i\  the  lecret  cfremDoici. 
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1.-bXH0LAWU  op  ^56* 

This  took  place  on  August  ad.  Early  in  the  morning  of  that  i 
the  following  men  assembled  in  the  house  which  is  considered  at  \ 
ancestral  home  of  the  Antelope  Fraternity,  or  rather  of  the  Kdhka 
Wdhti  (Spider  Woman)  clan  (see  A,  PI.  15a): 

Tob^ngdtiwa,      Chief  Antelope  priest. 

Sihongwa,  Antelope  member. 

Kiwdnhoya,         Antelope  member. 

Molcdhtiwa,         Antelope  member. 

Macdn^^Antiwa,   Chief  Snake  priest. 

Pahdnomtiwa,     Snake  member. 

Nuwdkwahu,       Snake  member. 

Sikdhongniwa^  Snake  member.  . 
The  place  where  the  priests  assembled  was  a  room  in  the  tecc 
story  of  the  house.  The  two  chief  priests  brought  with  them  to 
pipes,  tobacco,  plume  boxes,  sticks,  paint,  and  twine  for  making  bAh 
corn-meal,  etc.  Some  of  the  men  also  brought  some  meal  and  fea 
ers.  All  first  smoked  a  while  and  then  went  to^making  bdhot  a 
nakwdkwosis.  Of  these  the  following  were  made,  as  far  as  I  coi 
ascertain: 

1.  By  the  Chief  Antelope  priest:  Four  double,  green  bdhos;  U 
nakwdkwosis,  stained  red ;  and  one  p(lhu. 

2.  By  the  Chief  Snake  priest:  Three  double,  green  bihos;  U 
nakwdkwosis,  stained  red;  and  one  pdhu,  stained  yellow. 

3.  By  the  other  men :  Six  nakwdkwosis  by  each  man. 

As  soon  as  these' prayer  offerings  were  finished  they  were  plac 
on  a  tray  and  then  all  smoked,  blowing  the  smoke  towards  the  in 
A  considerable  quantity  of  sacred  meal  was  then  put  on  the  pra] 
offerings,  whereupon  they  were  deposited  at  various  places.  I  cou 
of  course,  only  go  with  one  party,  but  was — reliably,  I  believi 
informed  that  these  prayer  offerings  were  disposed  of  as  follows:  1 
Snake  priest  sent  one  man  north  to  the  shHne  of  Achdmali  and.c 
man  to  an  unidentified  place  west  of  the  village;  each  messenj 
taking  with  him  one  of  the  chief  priest's  bdhos  and  one  nakwikw 
from  each  man.  The  Antelope  chief  priest  sent  one  man  to  Unva, 
large  spring  west  of  the  village,  another  out  to  the  east  side  of  t 
village,  each  man  taking  one  of  his  (the  chief  priest's)  bdhos  and  a 
a  nakwdkwosi  from  each  man.  The  Chief  Antelope  priest,  who  ii 
member  of  the  K6hkang  Wiihti  (Spider  Woman)  clan,  takes 
remaining  bdho,  the  four  red  nakwdkwosis,  the  road,  and  one  nakwi 

■  Tht  Flute  Socitly  alio  hav«  exlcniivt  certmooita  at  Iha  iprltaff  duriof  Ibdr  c 
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%Qfi  from  each  man  to  the  shnne  of  Spfdcr  Woman,  where  he  deposits 

them.    (See  PU  153O    '^^^  *^"c  rcniaining  bi!vo,  the  four  red  nakwilc* 

vosit^  and  the  road»  made  by  the  Chief  Snake  priest,  are  placed  on  a 

tray  atid  taken  by  the  Snake  chief  to  the  house  of  the  chadkmongwi 

(crier;  Ut^  crier  chief),  where  it  remains  during  the  day.     The  present 

incumbent  of  that  position  is  Tatdswungvnima,  the  brot1ier*in-law  of 

Mwnifiintiwa,     In  the  evening  the  following  men  are  supposed  to 

i**cmbic  again,  but  this  time  in  the  house  of  the  klkmongwi*  (chief 

cf  ihe  houses)  so  called  because  he  is  considered  to  be«the  owner  of 

the  houses: 

The  Chief  Snake  priest^  of  the  Snake  c!an. 

The  Assistant  Snake  priest^  of  the  Snake  ctan. 

The  Ktkmongwi,  of  the  Badger  clan. 

The  Crier,  of  the  Reed  clan. 

This  tittle  ceremony  in  the  kikmongwi*&  house  is  called  **tihtin- 
iipyi,"  and  is  here  described  as  a  participant  in  the  ceremony  gave 
''to  the  author,  as  it  was  not  observed  by  him  personally*  My 
Wnnatit  says:  **The  tray  with  the  one  bAho,  four  nakwdkwosis,  and 
one  pdhu  that  was  taken  to  the  crier's  house  ia  the  morning  is  placed 
<>n  Uie  ^oor  and  all  present  squat  down  on  the  floor  around  It.  The 
ilkmong^i  then  fills  a  pipe,  smokes,  and  then  hands  it  to  the  shdngva 
(iiiistant)  of  the  Snake  chief,  who  also  smokes,  handing  the  pipe  to 
t^e  crier  and  he  to  the  Snake  chief.  Hereupon  the  assistant  takes 
'h«  tuy,  holds  it  before  himself,  and  says  the  following  words,  which 
niay  be  considered  a  prayer: 

'Tai  hapi  itam  yep  imui  ndlunang  mdmgwiiu  itdnamu  dmungem 
yflyuha.  Hi  pi  6wi  yah  pi  it  akw  mongwacyalcahkango  ka  hakdmi 
tiwi  'vrisht,  ich  iidmui  pilaiy  akw  itdniui  okwatotwani.  ?\iu  hdpi  kush 
oifi  kiwuu  wihpineu  shdhkop  lilat  ^pak  ima  Tetitculu,  Tc<Stcobtu  kuwi- 
fi^^runingway  lawiyaniqay  pasionaya,  6wi  yahpi  Uam  ka  nanamahtn 
uningwayEahEa  y^shwani.  N'ap  hakakwat  mongwit  yoiloki  akw  itamui 
o^catotwaqd;  put  akw  itam  m^ngwactotlni.  Pai  d*vi  itam  yan  hdkam 
t^nityaoHahHang,  pai  hdhlaitahtaiig  ookrioEahlcang  yahpi  y^shwani  1 
^Kopkakawat  sinomu  pai  Iidhlaif^ahtcang^  dokiokahl;ang  ydhpi 
yfihtini/* 

TRANSLATION, 

Now  we  have  for  these  different  chiefs  {the  Cloud  GodK)j  our 
Withers,  prepared  (or  dressed  up)  these  prayer  (oflfe rings).  There- 
^'^re,  being  provided  with  these,  do  not  delay  anywhere,  but  quickly 

^SiAc«  lb«  prrunl  kikmoRfrl  bcionfi  la  the  Ubtrjil  lncUoa,  tticic  Icidtfi  ot  ihc  !^n«ks  and 
"^^'^^  trKfrniiici  «ha  b«ldaf  to  tht  eofiirTiativ«i  bold  tbii  mght  ■tiemblr  rrneriltf  to  tha 
Ai(fti«pe  kill. 


PL.  OUII.  8NMNt  Of  SmwLn  Woman. 
Tbe  shrine  it  located  touth-tirett  from  the  village,  about  half-way  down  the 
e«u    A  number  of.  prayer<offeringt  may  be  seen  in  the  shrine,  and  in  front  of  It 
e  chief  Antelope  priest  in  the  act  of  depositing  others. 
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have  pity  on  us  with  rain.     Now  then,  therefore  sixteen  tlayt  i 
to-morrow  then  these  Snakes  and  Antelopes,  if  they  have  a  ] 
heart,  will  celebrate  or  will  agree  on  this  (ceremony).     Hence 
now  we  must  not  live  at  variance  with  each  other  (and  be  troabl 

If  (perchance)  some  chief  (cloud)  with  dropping  rain  have  pit 

us  and  on  that  (by  means  of  that)  we  subsist.     Now,  therefore 

thus  here  from  now  (or  henceforth)  being  concerned  (about  t! 

being  happy,  bemg  strong — shall  (continue  to)  live.     All  people  ! 

'  henceforth  live,  being  happy,  being  strong. 

The  assistant  then  hands  the  tray  to  the  kikmongwi  who, 
informant  says,  repeats,  practically  the  above  talk,  adding,  how< 
some  words.  This  talk  my  informant  did  not  know  by  heart. 
kikmongwi  hands  the  tray  to  the  crier  and  he  to  the  Snake  chief, 
of  whom  say  essentially  the  same  words  as  those  already  recor 
adding,  however,  some  words  of  their  own,  my  informant  says.  V 
all  have  prayed  the  smoking  is  repeated,  as  already  described,  aa< 
ceremony  is  over. 

The  crier  now  takes  the  tray  to  the  ancestral  home  of  the  P 
5fyamil  (Reed  clan),  where  it  remains  over  night.  Early  the 
morning  the  crier  takes  the  tray,  ascends  to  the  roof  of  the  house  1 
which  the  announcements  of  approaching  ceremonies  are  m; 
deposits  the  prayer  offerings  contained  in  his  tray  in  a  small  si 
that  is  situated  on  that  roof,  and  then  makes  the  announcement  01 
approaching  Snake  ceremony  in  the  following  words:  (See  B,  PI.  1 

Cma  kwinfwui  kiyungkamu  kdkoiwa  hOwamil!  tAwftngae  Icfy 
kamu  kdkuiwa  hdwamu!  tdtOd  Eiyungkamu  kdkQiwa  hOwamii!  h( 
kiyungkamu  kdkuiwa  hdwamu!  Hdpi  kush  ydhpinen  shdhkop 
^pak  ima  TcUtcutu,  Tc6fcoptu  kuwdndv  undngway  tawfyanigftq  pas 
aya.  6wi  pdssa  tdlat  akv,  ftam  ka  ndndmahin  undngwayEahlu 
y^shwaqo;  yan  nap  hdkakwat  mdngwit  y6il5ki  akw  itdmui  dkwatoti 
put  akw  itam  yep  m6ngwactotini. — Mdngwactotiniqd  tOnityaoEahEj 
ydhpi  y^shwani. — Shdpkawat  sinom  pai  hdhlaiEahEango,  Ookdo 
Eango. 

FREE   TRANSLATION. 

You  who  live  north,  loom  up,  please!  (You),  who  live  west,  I 
up,  please!  (You),  who  live  south,  loom  up,  please!  (You),  who 
east,  loom  up,  please.  Now  then,  after  this,  in  sixteen  days,  t 
Snakes,  Antelopes,  if  they  preserve  a  good  heart,  will  conclude  1 

*  The  word  io  tbe  Hopi  It  very  comprthcosUe;  It  may  mcui  worry  (bot  witli  Um  Idn 
such  worrylDf  it  detrlmenial  to  othert),  quarrel,  be  at  variance,  etc. 

*  Thit  houte  if  the  ancettral  borne  of  the  Kil  Nyanv  (Sparrow  Hawk)  claa,  aad  of  Ibt 
Flute  Society,  whose  altar  paraphernalia  are  here  kept; 
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^  that  many  days  may  we  live  not  having  any  trouble  with  each 
r.  Thus  some  chiel  may  pity  us  with  some  dropping  rain.  On 
that  wc  shall  subsist  Being  concerned  that  they  may  subsist 
shall  live*     May  all  the  people  live  happily,  strongly,  or  encour- 


IL-BAHOLAWU  OF  IS^W, 

This  preliminary  ceremony  took  place  on  August  5th,  sixteen 
k  before  the  public  Snake  ceremony,  \  was  up  in  the  village  at 
It  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  but  found  all  whom  I  eitpected  to 
idpate  tn  the  ceremony  still  in  bed*  About  three-quarters  of  an 
r  later,  however,  the  Chief  Antelope  priest,  Tob^ngiitiwa  went  to 
house  of  his  niece,  the  aivccstral  home  of  the  Spider  clan.  The 
nan  of  the  house  had  already  cleared  and  swept  an  upper  room  in 
ch  Tob^ngdtiwa  at  once  commenced  to  make  bdhos.  About  fifteen 
isites  later  the  Chief  Snake  priest,  Macdngdntiwa,  came  in,  took  oiT 
uioccasins,  loosened  his  hair,  and  then  also  began  to  manufacture 
^(M.    Soon  other  men  came  in,  so  that  the  following  men  partici- 

Tob^ngotiwa,  Chief  Antelope  priest. 

MoHdhtiwa,  Antelope  member. 

Kiwdnhoya,  Antelope  member. 

Sihongwn,  Antelupe  member, 

YLikioma^  Antelope  member. 

Macangdntiwa,  Chief  Snake  priest 

Ctikaonia,"  Snake  member, 

*he  position  of  these  men  during  the  ceremony  is  shown  in  the 
°*iig  diagram : 
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Tobcngoiiwa. 

MacdngOntiwa 

Ctikaoma. 

^^hile  the  two  chief  priests  made  bdhos  the  others  silently  waited, 
'*^^Cflkaoma  and  Kiwdnhoya,  who  also  made  one  bdho  each.     The 

^*  t<cDUir  canitructian  of  the  tcnteiicei,  and  the  fact  that  teveTAl  of  thr  wardfl  rri4y  mtnn 
^^^'  lMntijin.di  the  tint.  »e<ond.  or  third  pemon  ire  the  t^imc,  ntikei  ths  U^t  part  ol  the  spercli 

vpfgftuiiLMdy  lUt  pftrlklpaDt  ii  oat  nimed  in  mj  DQtei,  but  tojr  recoMecLlcui  li  Ibnl  It  w^« 
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womjan  of  the  house  was  sent  on  di£ferent  errands,  after  a  paint  mortar, 
turkey  feathers,  etc.  She  also  shelled  a  few  ears  of  white  com  and 
ground  the  same  into  meal  to  be  used  in  the  ceremony. 

It  was  noticed  that  those  who  made  bdhos  took  a  small  quantity 
of  honey  into  their  mouths  as  soon  as  they  had  finished  cutting  the 
sticks  for  the  bdhos,  spat  it  into  their  hands,  and  then  rubbed  their 
bodies  with  their  hands.  The  paint  for  the  bdhos  was  prepared  by 
Tob^ngdtiwa.  It  was  also  noticed  that  in  painting  the  tips  of  the 
bdbos  always  the  two  sticks  (male  and  female)  belonging  together, 
were  taken  up  and  held  in  the  hand  together  while  the  tips  were  painted 
black.  When  the  bdhos  were  about  finished  all  made  a  number  of 
nakwdkwosis,  so  that  when  all  were  done  the  following  prayer  offerings 
had  been  made:  By  Tob^ngdtiwa,  four  double,  green,  black-tipped 
bdhos,  about  four  and  one-half  inches  long  and  eight  pilhus  (roads); 
Molcdhtiwa,  six  red'  pdhus  and  two  yellow*  ones;  Kiwdnhoya,  one 
bdho  like  Tob^ngdtiwa's,  two  yellow  pdhus  and  eight  red  nakwdk- 
wosis;  Sihongwa,  two  yellow  pdhus  and  five  red  nakwdkwosis; 
Yukfoma,  seven  yellow  pdhus  and  seven  red  nakwdkwosis;  Macdng6a- 
tiwa,  two  double  bdhos  (each  with  one  black  and  one  green  stick) 
about  five  inches  long,  two  yellow  ptkhus  and  five  red  nakwdkwosis; 
Ctikaoma,  one  bdho  (like  Macdngdntiwa's,  but  a  trifle  shorter),  two 
yellow,  and  seven  red  pdhus. 

The  twine  and  a  part  of  the  feather  of  the  nakwdkwosis  on  all  the 
bdhos  was  stained  with  c(&ta,  a  red  mineral  paint. 

When  all  were  through  making  their  bdhos,  nakwdkwosis,  etc., 
these  prayer  offerings  were  placed  on  the  tray  in  the  following  order: 
Tob^ngdtiwa,  one  bdho  and  one  yellow  ptkhu,  each  towards  the  north, 
west,  south,  and  east,  one  bdho  and  the  balance  of  the  pdhus  towards 
the  south-east;  Macdng5ntiwa,  one  bdho  north,  one  west,  two  pfihus 
south-west,  and  the  five  red  nakwdkwosis  he  distributed  towards  the 
south,  east,  and  north-east;  Ctkkaoma,  one  bdho  north,  two  yellow 
pdhus  south-west,  and  the  red  pdhus,  he  distributed  to  the  different 
points,  but  just  how  I  could  not  recotd,  as  several  were  distributing 
at  the  same  time;  Kiwdnhoya,  bdho  north,,  the  two  yellow  ptihus  south- 
west, ana  the  red  nakwdkwosis  to  different  points,  but  just  how,  I 
could  not  keep  track  of;  Sihongwa,  the  yellow  pdhus  to  the  south- 
west, the  red  nakwdkwosis  to  the  different  cardinal  points;  Yuklonia 
placed  his  somewhat  differently,  but  I  could  not  follow  closely.  He 
put  none  towards  the  north-east,  this  may  have  been  due,  however,  to 
the  fact  that  Yukfoma  participated  in  this  ceremony  for  the  first  time. 

*  The  terms  red  and  jellow  roetn  here  that  the  ttrfnffs  and  luxiy  part  of  the  feathers  of  Ibsti 
'  prayer  offerings  were  stained  with  these  rfspective  colors. 
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It  was  now  about  m  quarter  past  seven  o'clock,  Motcdhtiwa,  who 
acted  as  pfpmongwi  (tobacco  priest  or  chief )  lit  a  pipe  at  the  fireplace, 
smoked  a  few  puffs^  and  then  handed  the  pipe  to  Tob^ngiitiwa,  who 
Ktnoked  a  while,  handing  the  pipe  to  Macdngyntiwa,  he  to  Ctlkaomap 
he  to  Yukioma,  and  he  to  Motcdhtiwa,  who  cleaned  it  and  laid  it  on 
the  (^oor.  While  the  men  smoked,  they  exchanged,  as  usual,  terms 
of  relationship  as  follows: 

Tob^ngdtiwa  to  Molcihtiwa:  Itii  (my  child),  Molcihtiwa  answer- 
ing: Inaa  (my  father);  Macdngdntiwa  to  Tob^ngotiwa;  Itdpko  (my 
younger  brother)^  answer  by  Tob^ngtittwa:  Iwdwa  (my  elder  brother) ; 
CAkaoma  to  Macingontiwa:  !naa  (my  father )y  answer:  ftii  (my  child) ; 
Vukioma  to  Cflkaoma:  Itit,  answer:  Inaa;  Sihongwa  to  Yukloma: 
Itihaa  (my  uncle — mother's  side),  answer;  Itfwayaa  (my  nephew); 
Kiwdnhoya  toSfhongwa:  Inaa,  answer:  ftii;  Molcdhtiwa  tu  Kiwdnhoya: 
lltwaa  (my  grandfather),  answer:  Inii  (my  grandchild )» 

After  thesmokingf  aU  put  some  corn-nieai  on  the  tray  from  all 

directions,  Macdngotlwa  also  "washing/'  ad  it  were,  his  hands  in  corn- 

rtieal,     Tob^ngdtiwa   thereupon    took   some    honey   into    his    mouth, 

whistled,  with    a  whistle  made   of   an  eagle  wing  bone,    five  times 

Awards  the  tray,  rubbed  and  *' washed"  his  hands  also  in  corn-meal^ 

^M  then  handed  the  tray  to  MacdngOntiwa*     The  latter  held  the  tray 

^*itli  both  hands  in  front  of  himself,  uttered  a  short  prayer,  and  handed 

'^  l)ack  to  Tob^ngdtiwa,  who  uttered  a  long  prayer  over  it,  and  again 

'landed  it  back  to  Macdngontiwa,  who  now  also  uttered,  in  a  low,  mur- 

'^^ring  tone,  a  long  prayer  over  it.     The  tray  was  then  handed  to 

^^feaoma,    who   uttered   a  short   prayer  over   it,    and   returned   it  to 

*  *^cdngontiwa,  who  placed  it  on  the   floor,  sprinkling  a  little  sacred 

^^1  on  it.     Each  of  the  others  then  uttered  a  short  prayer.     While 

'^^  prayed  the  one  who  was  to  follow  sprinkled  sacred  corn-meal  on 

^^  tray.     Mokdhtiwa  then  again  lit  the  pipe  and  all  smoked  as  before, 

^^^r  which  all  took  a  little  honey  into  their  mouths,  spat  it  into  their 

/^^ds  and  around  themselves,  rubbing  their  bodies  with  their  hands. 

"^^^cdngdntiwa  hereupon   laid  one  of  his  and   one  of  Tob^ngotiwa's 

*^Hos  on  the  small  tray  containing  the  corn-meal,  and   left  the  house 

^  take  them  to  the  house  of  his  brothers-in-law.     The  latter  is  the 

^^^dknwngwi   (crier  chief),   whose  duty  it  is  to  announce  religious 

^^^emonies  about  to  be  celebrated.     Tob^ngotiwa  handed  all  the  other 

^^crings  from  the  tray  to  the  following  men,  who  were  to  deposit  them 

^^  the  places  mentioned  in  connection  with  their  names:  Those  from 

^'^e  north  side  on  the  tray,  to  Ctikaoma,  to  deposit  them  at  Achdmali, 

^  shrine,  situated  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  the  village.     Those 

'""oin  the   west  side  on   the   tray   to   deposit    them   at   Ldnva   (Flute 
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PL,  CUTt.    SHtlNE  Of  SPlDtt  WOMAM. 
The  fthrinc  ii  tocittfd  louth-wcit  from  the  vitUgei  aboat  haU^way  down  the 
A  number  of  prayer-offermgt  may  be  teen  in  the  ahrrne,  and  in  front  of  h 
the  cbief  Antelope  prictt  in  the  act  of  depoiiting  otheri. 
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8.  TQvdvunka  (Antelope  maid),  Tap  (Rabbit)  and  Pip  (Tobacco. 

clan. 

9.  Sihungniwa,  Hondn  (Badger)  clan. 

10.  Yukfoma,  K6kob  (Lizard)  clan. 

11.  Lomdvitchangwa,  Bating  (Squash)  clan. 
13.    Kuwdnndmka(Antelope  Maid),  Pdkab  (Reed)  clan. 

1898. 
l.-SNAKES. 
The  same  as  in  1896,  except  Lomdmshaiima  and  SiEiYeinuu 

n.-ANTELOPES, 

The  same  as  in  1896,  except  Sfhungniwa,  Lorndtitchangwai  ai 
Lomiyeshtiwa,  but  instead  of  them: 

Kdrzhongniwa,  Kdhlcang  (Spider)  clan. 

Pildngpu  (novice),  Ish  (Coyote)  clan. 

1900. 
'      I.-SNAKES. 

The  same  as  in  1896,  except  Macing5ntiwa  ^  and  NQvAkwahO.* 
Besides  those  present  in  1896: 
|.  Mucdhongniwa,  TcQ  (Rattlesnake)  clan. 

n.-ANTELOPES. 

"*    The  same  as  in  1896,  except  Kiwdnhoya,'  Lomdvitchangwa,  Lorn 
yeshtiwa,  Sikdyeshndma,  and  KOwdnndmka. 
^^    Besides  those  present  in  1896: 

Sikdheptiwa,  Bdtki  (Water  Houae)  clan. 

Chdrzwaima,  Ish  (Coyote)  clan. 

Hdnwahtiwa,  Kwa  (Eagle)  clan. 

Qdtcventiwa,  Aodt  (Bow)  clan. 

1902. 
l.-SNAKES. 
The  same  as  in  1896,  except  NOvdkwahQ  and  SikdveinuL 

>  Who  bad  a  Qiurrtl  with  tb«  Antelope  priest,  Mid  heact  rf  f«Md  or  wtm  «•! 
DartldDatt. 
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PuCLV.    TMI  8MAKI  Kfi^A. 

a!.    The.whipndtti  in  position. 

B.    The  whip  and  bow  n<1tttt  and  two  water  Vettelt  in  poaitioii. 


/ 


FIRST  CEREMONIAL  DAY. 

(SHUSH  KA  HfMUU;  ONCE  NOT  ANYTHINa)  , 

In  the  morning  at  about  five  o'clock,  the  Chief  Snake  and  Ante- 
lope priests  repair  to  their  respective  kivas,  bringing  with  them  their 
ndtsis,  some  pipes  and  toWcco,  and  some  sacred  corn-meal.  On  one 
occasion  I  saw  the  Snake  priest  get  this  meal  from  the  ancestral  home 
of  the  Snake  clan,  where  his  sister  had  ground  it  for  him.  The  latter 
priest  goes  to  the  Tcu  (Rattlesnake),  the  Antelope  priest  to.  the 
Ndshabe  (Central)  kiva.  The  latter  will  for  convenience*  sake  be 
called  Antelope  kiva  throughout  the  paper. 

After  sprinkling  a  circle  of  corn-meal  around  the  kivas/  to  warn, 
it  is  ^aid,  nonparticipants  that  a  ceremony  is  in  progress  in  that  kiva, 
both  priests  put  up  their  ndtsi.  This  consists  in  both  cases  of  two 
round  sticks,  about  fourteen  inches  long,  to  which  two  long  black 
ieagle  wing  feathers  are  fastened.  In  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  so-called 
tctk  wuwahpis'  (rattlesnake  whips),  used  on  the  siiake  hunts,  and  hence 
might  be  properly  called,  whip  ndtsi.  (See  A,  PI.  155.)  The  aojlt  (bow) 
ndtsi  is  not  put  up  until  the  fifth  day,  and  will  be  described  later. 
The  whip  ndtsi  is  inserted  in  the  matting  at  the  south  side  of  the 
hatchway.  Before  it  is  inserted,  the  priest  holds  a  pinch  of  meal  to 
his  lips,  utters  a  silent  prayer  over  it,  and  then  sprinkles  a  part  of  it 
on  the  place  where  the  ndtsi  is  to  stand  and  throws  the  rest  towards 
'  the  rising  sun.  On  one  occasion  I  noticed  that  the  Antelope  priest 
spurted  a  little  honey  on  the  ndtsi,  and  that  he  stopped  at  the  foot  of 
the  ladder  for  a  few  moments,  uttering  a  brief,  silent  prayer  before  he 
'took  it  from  the  kiva.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  he  does  that 
every  time  when  he  puts  it  up,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  Shake  priest 
does  the  same,  though.  I  have  not  noticed  it  thus  far  on  any  other 
occasion. 

Having  placed  the  ndtsis  in  position,  both  chiefs  sweep  their 
kivas,  carry  out  the  refuse  or  sweepings,  build  a  fire,  and  then  squat 
down  near  the  fireplace,  where  they  smoke  for  about  an  hour,  during 
which  time,  usually  one  or  two  others,  who  are  to  participate  in  the 
ceremony,  join  them.  Near  the  fireplace  may  at  this  time  usually  be 
noticed  a  tray  with  meal,  a  pouch  with  tobacco,  some  pipes,  a  can  or 

*  In  1898  thli  meal  riDff  was  made  by  the  Snake  chief  alter  the  natsi  had  been  erected. 
*  This  whip  is  also  called  pUhiiwanpl  (soothinir  implement)  from  ptthifwanta,  to  soften,  make 
pi/able— /or  instance,  a  hide;  or  to  soothe,  make  gentle— for  instance,  a  child,  animal,  etc. 
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pot  wUh  honey  J  etc*     On  one  occasion  I  also  noticed  in  the  Snake 
I       Itfva  a  small,  old  skunk*skin  with  these  objects,  the  presence  of  which, 
l^owever,   I  believe,  was  accidental,  and  which^  I  think,   was  later 
fastened  to  the  bow  ndtsi.' 

Having  finished  their  smoke,  the  Snake  priests  at  once  begin  to 
^pair  some  snake  bags  and  snake  whips,  to  make  some  nakwikwasis 
0/  eagle  feathers,  staining  them  with  the  red  c<Ma.  One  of  these 
t^ey  tie  into  their  hair,  where  it  is  worn  throughout  the  ceremony. 
It  is  called  dmawnakwa  (cloud  wish  or  prayer)*  Other  paraphernalia 
are  brought  to  the  kiva  by  the  chief  priest,  such  as  snake  bags,  sticks^ 
and  shipwikas  for  the  snake  bunt,  etc.  The  latter  is  a  small  triaagu- 
I**',  spade -like  iron  implement^  said  to  have  been  made  by  the 
Spaniards  when  they  were  still  in  the  country,  but  now  used  by  the 
Snake  priests  only  for  digging  up  snakes  on  the  snake  hunts,* 

At  about  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  Snake  priest  repairs  to 

^**c  Antelope  kiva,  taking  with  him  a  pouch  of  tobacco  and  a  pipe. 

Here  he  and  the  Chief  Antelope  priest  indulge  in  a  smoke  which  lasts 

^bout  half  an  hour,  and  during  which,  as  a  rule,  nothing  is  spoken 

^^cept  the  customary  exchange  of  relationship*     At  about  breakfast 

*'me  a  few  more  participants  usually  put  in  their  appearance.     After 

^^^akfast  an  extended  smoke  is  indulged  in,  and  after  that^  prepara* 

^^ons  are  begun  to  be  made  for  the  snake  hunt,     Nakwdkwosis  are 

®*clc  and  tied  to  the  snake  bags,  the  hair  combed,  the  bodies  painted 

^?^   kilts  put  on,  etc.     At  about  half-past  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon, 

^^ey  start  on  the  snake  hunt  (see  PI.  156),  north  of  the  village.     Each 

inan  takes  with  him  a  shlpwika,  one  of  the  small  buckskin  snake  bags, 

^   Small  bag  containing  sacred  meal,  some  nakwdkwosis,  and  a  few 

sticks  of  hoh6yaonga  (Lesquerella  cinerea  Watson).     The  chief  priest 

carries  in  a  bundle,  a  pouch  with  tobacco,  some  pipes,  and  some  food 

^specially  piki.     All  are  attired  in  a  common  kilt  and  moccasins, 

^'^c  body  decoration  consisting  of  a  pinkish  spot  on  the  lower  and 

"Pper  leg,  lower  and  upper  arm,  forehead,  and  on  each  side  of  the 

^^^^num  and  the  spine.     The  hohdyaonga  mentioned  is  a  root  and  is 

'^^Quently  used  during  the  Snake  ceremony.     A  piece  is  chewed   in 

^    mouth  and  then  spurted  on  vessels,  clothing,  and  other  articles 

*^^    have  been  in  contact  with  the  participants  in  the  Snake  cere- 

^Hy;    or   into   springs   from   which   they   have   drunk   during  snake 

^'^ts,   etc.     This  is  done    in   order  to  discharm   these   objects  and 

^  *  I  am  told  that  if  aome  one  haa  a  skin  that  is  auitable  (or  the'aoAt  oAtsi.  be  brings  it  to  the 

^^e  kiva  where  it  ia  amoked  on,  and  thus  consecrated,  as  it  were,  to  be  fastened  on  the  n&tsi. 
^j  *In  Tarioua  ceremonies  a  wona&wika  (board  or  plank  wfka)  is  used,\%hich.  tradition  says,  was 

^  *^  ^sed  aa  a  weeding  implement,  and  which  waa  superseded  by  the  better  ship  (iron)  wfka.  made 
**^e  Spaoiards. 
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Pu  CLVL  Tnc  8nakc  K^a  and  Snake  Pla2a. 
Tile  kiva  leen  in  the  foregrouDd  it  the  SiuJce  kiva,  from  which  Ihe  prlciti  are 
^lutti&g  to  leave  the  viUage  for  a  tnake  bunt.  They  are  headed  by  the  chief 
^cii,  who  carries  in  a  blanket  some  food  for  the  noondajr  ineal^  tobacco,  pipes, 
tc  All  hold  in  their  left  hand  a  tdiall  backskin  bag  for  the  tnakes  and  a  snake 
lilpu  One  of  the  priests  is  just  in  the  act  of  picking  up  a  ahip>wika,  which  they 
uW  in  their  right  hand.  To  the  left  of  the  plate,  in  front  of  the  one-iiory  homet 
ihc  pbcc  where  the  snake  dance  take*  place.  Northwest  of  the  Snake  kWa  ii 
t  Marad  kiva^  partly  hidden  from  view;  tn  this  the  Marai^  Society  holds  its  cere- 
miei,  and  in  the  one  still  farther  to  the  north-west,  the  Hondni  kiva,  the  Powdmu 
remonials  are  performed,  while  in  the  fourth  one,  on  the  top  of  which  a  man  is 
:n,  and  which  is  called  the  Blue  Flute  kTva^the  fraternity  of  that  name  holds  its 
'formances. 
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Pl,  CLVII.  Tnc  Snaki  Altar  in  thi  8naki  KA^a. 

The  larger  figurine  it  that  of  PfSokong,  while  the  tmaller  one  It  tibat  of  bJ 
companion,  about  the  name  of  which  tee  the  notet  in  the  text  To  the  left  of  dK 
idoli,  on  the  floor,  are  tome  lightning  framet,  bull-roarert.  rattlet,  and  ■  nQmbcr  o 
make  bags.  Other  objects  seen  on  the  floor  are  a  bowl  with  cilta,  a  trmy  wid 
meal,  some  blankets,  etc. 
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uowu  Liic  biiuKc  uagb  III  (.lie  nuri.li.  pari,  oi  iiic  kivsi,  uancnii 
the  fireplace,  indulge  in  a  smoke,  and  talk  for  about  half  an 
then  partake  of  the  evening  meal.  After  that  another  smol 
The  chief  priest  brings  into  the  kiva,  as  soon  as  darkness 
two  fetishes,  two  lightning  frames,  several  toh6pkos  (stor 
representing  the  puma),  and  other  altar  paraphernalia,  { 
them  on  the  floor  in  the  north  end  of  the  klva.  These  U 
put  up  late  in  the  evening,  which  is  unusual,  as  all  Hop!  alt 
as  I  know,  are  put  up  during  the  day.  As  there  is  no  frani< 
even  a  regular  sandridge  in  this  case,  this  collection  of  fc 
other  objects  could  perhaps  hardly  be  called  an  altar.  B 
far  in  descriptions  of  Hopi  ceremonies  the  idols,  -fetishes 
slabs,. and  other  sacred  paraphernalia  have  been  called  a 
they  are  put  up  or  grouped  together  on  stated  occasions  ai 
ing  to  certain  regulation,  we  shall  for  convenience'  sake 
these  fetishes  and  what  is  put  up  with  them — ^altars. 

The  principal  object  in  this  group  (see  PI.  157)  is  th 
Pdokong,  the  God  of  Protection  and  War.  This  is  one  o 
made  figures  of  a  Hopi  deity  the  author  has  ever  seen. 
perhaps  no  idol  on  any  of  the  Hopi  altars  whose  face  rei 
much  that  of  a  human  being  as  that  of  the  Oriibi  Snake 
This,  however,  does  not  pertain  to  the  other  parts  of  the  1m 
are  mostly  ill-proportioned.  The  idol  is  made  of  wood, 
undoubtedly  bdhko  (cottonwood  root),  covered,  I  think,  p 
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^bin  enemies/  Behind  the  beads  over  the  breast  are  many  so-called 
taMhuk  (warrior)  bdhos  which  will  be  described  laten  The  feet  of 
the  idol  are  fastened  to  a  block  of  wood. 

To  the  left  of  Pdokong  stands  a  smaller  idol.     There  is  perhaps 
no  piece  of  Hop!  religious  paraphernalia^  no  matter  how  sacred,  con- 
cerning which  I  have  had  such  great  difficulty  to  find  out  what  it  is 
antl  what  it  stands  for^  than  this  figurine.     Froni  almost  every  one 
thorn  I  have  asked,  even  my  best  friends,  who  are  members  of  the 
Snake  Fraternity,  and — so  it  would  seem — ought  to  know>  I  received 
the  stereotyped  answer:  We  do  not  know.     Some  say  it  represents  tUe 
»ife,  others  the  sister,  still  others  the  brother  of  F6akong,     Other 
informatian  from  Hopi  mythology,  which  tells  us  of  a  younger  brother 
cf  Pdokong,  wouid,  of  course,  lead  us  to  at  once  conclude  that  this 
figure  represents  none  other  than  that  younger  brother  of  P6okong. 
But  whVf  then^  this  uncertainty  in  this  case,  when  almost  any  Hopi^ 
acquainted  with  Hopi  traditions  and  mythology,  is  well  aware  of  and 
speaks  of  ihts  personage — Pdokong's  brother?     It  is  not  impossible 
that  further  study  will  of  may  show  that  another  deity  is  here  repre* 
seated.     Good  Hopi  authority  says  it  is  NaydngaptQmsi,  the  sister  of 
Mftyingwa,  the  God  of  Germination  and  Growth. 

The  figurine  is  also  made  of  bdhko  (cottonwood  root),  but^much 
more  crudely  than  Pdokong.  It  has  neither  arms  nor  legs,  and  the 
body  is  painted  in  bands  which  run  obliquely  around  the  body.  The 
colors  of  the  bands,  commencing  from  above,  are  as  nearly  as  could 
be  made  out,  as  follows:  red,  green,  white,  red,  green,  yellow,  green, 
white,  red,  green,  red,  white,  yellow,  green,  red.^  The  bands  are 
separated  by  narrow  black  lines.  On  the  head,  the  idol  wears  a  ter- 
raced cloud  symbol.  Around  the  body  a  string,  to  which  many 
nakwakwosis  are  tied.  Behind  this  string,  or  belt,  are  thrust  two  old 
baho  sticks.     Also  a  tdwahona  is  tied  around  the  body. 

On  each  side  and  between  the  two  idols  stand  four  toh6pkos  (from 
tdho,  puma,  or  panther,  and  pdhko,  animal)  of  various  sizes,  and  to 
the  right  of  Pdokong  lie  on  the  floor  the  bull-roarers,  lightning  frames, 
snake  bags,  two  old  dyas  (rattles)  like  those  used  by  the  Antelope 
dancers  in  the  public  dance,  a  number  of  snake  whips,  etc.  A  tray 
with  corn-meal  and  some  hohdyaonga  may  also  usually  be  seen  near 
the  altar. 

In  the  Antelope  kiva  nothing  of  any  importance  takes  place  all 
day.      Usually  only  one  or  two  men  besides  the  chief  priest  make  their 

*Such  hurdnkwas  are  worn  by  the  Snake  dancers  in  the  other  villages  during  the  snake 
washing  and  puhlic  Snake  dance. 

*  As  the  colors  were  darkened  with  age,  and  yellow  was  more  of  a  light  brown  color,  (or  which 
the  Hopi  used  a  yellow  ochre  (pawisa).  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  red  and  yellow. 
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appearance  in  the  kfva  on  this  day.  All  either  get  wood  1 
their  fields,  but  eat  and  sleep  in  the  kfva.  The  chief  priest 
cards  some  cotton  and  smokes  occasionally  when  being  in  tl 


SECOND  CEREMONIAL  DAY. 

(SHUSH  tXLA;    ONCE  LIGHT  OR  DAY.) 

The  men  arise  at  an  early  hour.  Some  one  usually  bui! 
fire  to  light  the  pipes  from.  One  after  the  other  then  tq 
near  the  fireplace  and  smokes  a  while.  Not  infrequently  t 
the  other  then  runs  to  his  field  to  look  after  his  crops  or  m< 
one  occasion  a  snake  had  gotten  out  of  a  snake  bag  and  th< 
of  the  dry  pfki  on  the  banquette  indicated  its  whereabouts, 
oma,  who  had  brought  it  in  the  previous  day,  called  it  i 
animal)  and  soon  captured  it  and  put  it  into  one  of  the  buck 
bags. 

Shortly  after  sunrise  the  Chief  Snake  priest  again  proc< 
Antelope  kiva  for  the  mutual  morning  smoke  with  the  Chie 
priest.  The  latter  fills  and  lights  the  pipe,,  and  after  both  ha 
it  empty,  cleans  it  and  utters  a  prayer.  The  Snake  priest  th 
lights  his  pipe,  and  both  smoke  it,  always  exchanging  ten 
tionship.  When  they  have  done,  he  cleans  the  pipe  and  p 
the  floor.  Whether  he  then  also  utters  a  prayer,  my  liot 
j  state,  but  from  analogies  I  infer  that  he  does.     My  notes  < 

that  he  did  not,  but  in  that  year  a  new  chief  priest  acted  f 
time,  and  it  may  have  been  an  omis.sion  on  his  part     After 
ing  the  two  men. generally  chat  a  few  minutes, 'Whereupon 
priest  picks  up  his  tobacco  bag,  the  Antelope  priest  exprea 
wish  which  the  Snake  priest  returns  and  the  latter  then  gc 
the  Snake  kiva.     Before  he  ascends  the  ladder,  however,  he 
says:  **fta  ctikaokahlcang  tdpkinawicni"  (We  happily  go  for 
the  evening).     It  may  here  be  remarked  that  at  the  conclu! 
evening  ceremonies,   he  says:    '*lta  ctlkaolcahlcang' tdlAor 
(Happily  we  go  forth  towards  the  morning).     In  the  Snal 
usually  smokes  again,  in  which  others  sometimes  join  him. 
fast  the  men  return  from  the  fields  and  all  then  eat  the  mo 
together.     Every  man  is  supposed  to  place  a  small  mors 
before  the  fetishes.     After  breakfast  smoking  is  indulged 
sins  are  repaired,  nakwdkwosis  made  for  the  snake  hunt,  etc. 
half-past  ten  o'clock,  the  men  paint  up  again,  and  put  on 
lake  their  snake  whips,  snake  bags,  corn-meal,  shipwikas 
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bohdyaonga  and  nakwdkwosis,  the  chief  priest,  in  addition  to^  all  thi^, 
taking  in  a  blanket  some  lunch,  tobacco  and  pipes,  and  all  then  start 
of  igain  for  another  day's  snake  hunt,  this  time  to  the  west  of  the 
village.  In  1896  I  went  with  the  hunters  this  day^  and  my  notes  on 
that  trip  read  as  follows:  On  the  second  clay  I  accompanied  the  party. 
At  the  foot  of  the  mesa  is  situated  one  of  the  principal  springes,  Ldnva 
(Flute  Spring)^  Here  the  men  stopped  and  all  sprinkled  a  pinch  of 
nical  into  the  spring,  two  of  thern  also  depositing  a  nakwikwosi.  Here 
the  men  separated  tn  twos  and  twos.  I  joined  the  two  consisting  of 
ibe  chief  priest  and  old  Kuvdkwahfl.  Unfortunately  the  first  is 
entirely  blind  on  one  eye,  the  other  one  being  very  poor;  Nuvdkwahu 
i^also^old  and  feeble,  and  also  nearly  blind.  So  the  prospect  of  see- 
^^Z  snakes  captured  was  not  very  encouraging  from  the  start.  But 
the  other  men  were  strong  and  vigorous,  and  it  would  have  been 
(mpossiblc  for  me  to  follow  them  over  the  many  miles  they  traveled 
on  that  hot  day.  The  party  that  1  followed  found  no  snakes,  although 
^^^j  searched  very  diligently.  This  was  undoubtedly  partly  due  to 
the  fact  that  a  late  rain  had  formed  a  crust  on  the  surface  of  the 
KfOund,  which  made  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  fmd  any  snake  tracks^ 
I  Heard  many  com  plaints  about  this,  not  only  from  ray  two  compan* 
ions,  but  also  from  the  others,  and  not  only  on  this,  but  also  on  the 
other  days. 

At  about  four  o'clock  the  hunters  met  at  a  place  agreed  upon  in 
the  morning.     This  was  a  partly  finished  house  near  an  old  spring  at 
which  the  two  Flute  Societies  have  ceremonies  on  the  last  day  of  their 
celebration.     This  is  situated  about  two  miles  and  a  half  northwest  of 
the  village.     Having  placed  the  snake  bags,  only  one  of  which  con- 
tained one  or  two  snakes,  on  the  ground,  the  men  grouped  around 
them,  and  then  smoked  a  while,  after  which  they  ate  their  lunch, 
which  was  followed  by  , another  smoke  and  a  short  period  of   rest, 
whereupon  they  returned  to  the  village.     Having  arrived  at  the  klva, 
they  placed  the  bags,  the  empty  ones  as  well  as  the  one  containing  the 
snakes,  in  front  of  the  fetishes,  and  then  sat  down  near  the  fireplace, 
again  smoking.     During  this  smoke,  I  have  repeatedly  noticed,  all 
are  unusually  solemn.     After  the  smoking,  each  man  utters  a  prayer. 
As  soon  as  the  last  prayer  is  spoken    the   seriousness  seems  to  be 
broken  and  a  freer  intercourse  prevails  in  the  kiva,  which  is  still  more 
enlivened  by  the  supper,  now  arriving,  and  which  is  usually  thoroughly 
enjoyed  by  the  tired  men.     The  chief  priest  goes  over  to  the  Antelope 
kiva  again  for  the  usual  smoke  with   the  Antelope  priest,  as  he  does 
every  evening  and  morning.     The  evening  is  spent  in  gossip,  smok- 
ing, and  resting. 


iT 


THIRD  CEREMONIAL  DAY. 

(LOSH  TALA;    TWICE  LIGHT  OR  DAY.) 

This  day  is  spent  in  essentially  the  same  manner  as  the  ti 
ous  ones.  On  one  occasion  I  noticed  that  several  men  broug 
rabbits  with  them  from  the  snake  hunt  Q6tcvoyaoma  ha> 
Some  of  the  Antelope  men  were  also  hunting  rabbits.  In  181 
morning,  the  snakes  that  had  thus  far  been  captured  were  p 
an  inverted  jar,  which  had  been  brought  in- early  in  the  moi 
perhaps  late  on  the  previous  evening).  These  jars  are  kept 
rock  south  of  and  only  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  viUag 
jar  was  placed  to  the  east  side  of  the  altar.  It  had  a  small 
in  the  rim  and  another  half-way  up  on  the  side  of  the  jar.  Bo 
ings,  as  well  as  the  small  open  space  between  the  floor  and  t\\ 
the  jar,  were  hermetically  sealed  with  mortar.  If  it  is  borne 
that  the  snakes  are  piled  up  on  top  of  each  other  in  this  smal 
ure  it  seems  almost  incomprehensible  that  they  do  not  su£focat 

In  the  ceremony  of  1898  Macdngdntiwa's  sister'  overhai 
entire  kiva,  closing  up  every  crack  and  hole  through  which 
might    possibly    escape.     In    1900   this  was  done  by   Chiel 
Puhtlndmtiwa  on  the  second  day.     The  snake  jars^  of  which 
put  in  on  this  day  in  1896,  were  put  in  a  day  or  two  later  in  t 
two  years,  so  that  it  will  be  seen  that  the  small  details  of  th< 
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second  day  in  iSgd  led  to  a  serious  conference  in  the  Snake  klva  on 
the  morning  of  this  day. 

Soon  after  breakfast  the  Snake  men  again  made  the  necessary 

nakwdkwosis  and  other  preparations  for  the   snake  hunt,  and  then  sat 

down  near  the  fireplace  and  smoked.      1  noticed  that  they  were  very 

fialemn  and  that  something  unusual  occupied  their  minds.     Presently 

Lomihungyoma,  the  chief  of  this  conservative  faction,  entered   the 

i^iva  and  joined  them  in  smoking.     MacAngontiwa  now  told  them  with 

^  trembling  voice  that  I  had  been  with  them  on  the  previous  day  and 

Ihat  they  thought  I  intended    to  go  with  them  again.     They  were 

afraid  that  their  fathers,  the  snakes,  might  be  angry,  that  my  presence 

n^ight  interfere  with  the  efficacy  of  the  ceremony,  inasmuch  us  it  might 

^tise  the  displeasure  of  the  snakes,  keep  the  hunters  from  finding 

many,  that    they   were    very  unhappy   about    this,   etc.     They   then 

^^ged  me  not  to  go  with  them  any  more.     No  white  man^  they  said, 

had  ever  seen  nearly  as  much  of  their  ceremony  as  I  had;  in  fact,  very 

few  had  ever  seen  anything;  I  could  see  and  hear  everything  else^ 

Only  i  should  do  them  the  favor  and  not  go  with  them  on  the  snake 

hunt     Not  wishing  to  incur  the  ill  will  of  the  people,  1  promised  that 

i  should  not  go  with   them  any  more  during  that  ceremony,  on  the 

condition  that  otherwise,  they  do  not  object  to  my  seeing  and  studying 

ever}'thing  else.     To  this  they  readily  consented,  and  a  big  burden 

seemed  to  have  rolled  from  their  hearts.     The  solemnity  which  seemed 

to  pervade  the  kiva  like  a  spell  was  broken,  the  conversation  dropped 

into  the  usual  jovial  tone,  and  all  got  ready  and  soon  started  for  the 

hunt.     As  ill  luck  would  have  it,  they  did  not  find  a  single  snake  that 

day,  as  far  as  I  could  find  out,  which  fact  I  did  not  fail  to  mention  to 

them  in  the  evening.     Had  I  gone  with  them  they,  of  course,  would 

have  attributed   their  failure  to  my  presence.     On  the  other  hand,  I 

have   reasons  to   believe  that   their  objections  to   my  accompanying 

them  were  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  censured  by  others  in 

the  village.*     The  capturing  of  a  snake  has  been  described  to  me  by 

various  persons  as  follows:  When  a  reptile  is  found,  a  nakwdkwosi  and 

a  small  pinch  of  meal  is  thrown  towards  it.      The  hunter  then  grabs  it, 

if   it  is  not  coiled   up,  strokes  it  gently,  and   then   places  it  into   his 

snake  bag.      If  it  be  coiled  up  and  show  fight,  however,  the  meal  and 

nakwdkwosi   is  also   thrown   towards  it,   but   in  addition   to  that  the 

snake  whip  is  rapidly  shaken  or  waved  over  it,  until  the  snake  uncoils, 

whereupon  it  is  taken.      If  it  escape  into  a   hole  or  be  tracked   to  a 

hole,  it  is  dug  up  with   the  shipwika,   already  described,   or  with  a 

stick.      If  a  reptile  refuse  to  uncoil,  the  party  or  parties  sit  down  near 

*  No  objtctioQ  Was  raited  by  any  one.  as  far  as  I  know,  when  I  accompanied  them  in  1900. 


the  kfva,  a  sign  that  he  had  something  to  communicate  to  th< 
of  the  kiva.  Puhtinomtiwa  ascended  the  ladder  and  was  ! 
shirt,  one  sleeve  of  which  contained  a  snake.  This  pQhikndm 
out,  placed  it  into  a  snake  bag,  chewed  a  small  piece  of  hoh 
and  spurted  it  on  the  shirt,  to  cleanse  it  of  the  snake  ch 
handed  it  back  to  the  owner,  who  had  been  waiting  putsid 
ently  another  man  announced  his  presence  in  the  same  mai 
handed  in  a  pair  of  pants.  One  leg  of  these,  which,  like  the  shi 
had  been  tied  up  at  one  end,  also  contained  a  snake.  It 
taken  out,  the  pants  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  i 
handed  back  to  the  owner.  Both  of  these  men  were  membc 
Snake  Fraternity,  but  for  some  reason,  did  not  paCrticipate.  1 
that  if  any  member  of  the  Snake  Fraternity  happens  to  fiiic 
while  the  ceremony  is  in  progress,  he  is  at  liberty  to  bri 
These  men  had  been  working  in  th^ir  fields,  and  not  having  i 
a  regular  snake  bag  when  they  found  the  snake,  had  improvis 
the  one  of  his  shirt  sleeve,  the  other  of  his  pant  leg.  It 
stated  on  a  previous  page  that  none  of  the  liberal  faction  no* 
pate  in  the  Ordibi  Snake  ceremony,  but  it  inay  be  remarke 
connection  that  not  nearly  all  of  the  members  belonging  to 
servative  faction  participate  either.  I  took  occasion  to  quest 
of  the  latter  as  to  the  reasons  why  they  stayed  away.*  ( 
because  his  wife,  another  because  his  child,  had  died  not  lo 
ously,  and  hence  their  "heart  was  not  good,"  i.e.,  they  wtn 
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In  the  Antelope  kfva  practically  the  same  condition  of  affairs 
exists  as  on  the  preceding  day.  Only  about  three  or  four  men  are  in. 
These  mostly  work  in  their  fields.  The  chief  priest  stays  in  the  kiva 
roost  of  the  time;  he  smokes,  cards  and  spins  cotton^  sometimes  gets 
Tood,  or  goes  to  his  Beld.  In  the  morning  and  evening  he,  of  course, 
iiat  his  post  for  the  mutual  srtioke  with  the  Snake  priest.  All  again 
sleep  in  the  kEvas  as  usual.  ^  * '  #    » 


FOURTH  CEREMONIAL  DAY. 

(BAYfSH  TALAj    THRICE  LIGHT  OR  DAY.)         V. 

I  was  usually  in  the  kiva  early  on  this  day — one  time  as  early  as  a 
^l^arter  past  three  in  the  morning,  when  all  were  still  sleeping.  The 
nuraher  of  Snake  men  present  on  this  day  varied  in  the  different 
T^^ts*  in  iSg6  there  were  seven,  in  189S  I  failed  to  state  in  my  notes 
tliceiaci  number^  in  1900  there  were  only  six.  On  this  day  some  of 
the  men  again  usually  run  down  the  mesa  before  sunrise  to  look  after 
their  crops,  but  return  to  their  kiva  for  breakfast  and  to  prepare  for 
the  snake  hunt.  They  take  with  them,  however,  their  snake  bags, 
make  whip,  corn -meal,  etc.,  and  put  on  their  krlts  in  order  to  be  pre- 
pared to  properly  capture  and  handle  a  snake  if  one  be  found.  If  a 
new  participant  comes  in,  he  first  of  al!  stands  in  front  of  the  altar, 
^oMs  a  little  sacred  meal  to  his  lips,  and  then  sprinkles  it  towards  the 
^^^ar.  He  then  takes  off  his  moccasins,  loosens  his  hair,  and  then 
^Quats  down  near  the  fireplace  to  smoke.  The  smaller  boys  smoke 
^'^ry  seldom.  The  only  time  that  I  have  seen  them  take  a  few  puffs 
'^  ^hen  the  snake  hunters,  upon  their  return  from  the  hunt,  assemble 
around  the  fireplace  for  the  evening  smoke.  On  that  occasion  I  have 
^^so  heard  them  utter  a  short  prayer  when  the  men  pray  after  the 
^i^oking  is  over. 

Through  all  my  notes  of  this  day  runs  the  complaint  of  the  Snake 
P'''csts  that  so  few  snakes  have  been  found.  This  ts  one  reason  why 
'^cw  participants  are  heartily  welcomed^  and  why  the  snakes  found  are 
'^^^  transferred  to  the  jar  every  morning.  In  189S  no  iars  had  been 
Drought  in  yet  up  to  this  day.      (For  snake  hunt  see  FL  15S  and  159.) 

In  the  Antelope  kiva  the  situation  remains  unchanged.  The 
""niber  of  men  present  in  this  kiva  are  not  known  to  have  exceeded 
*our  on  this  day.  These  eat,  smoke,  and  sleep  in  the  kiva,  but  other* 
^'se  follow  their  usual  ojcupations,  except  Tob^ngotiwa,  who  remains 
'n  the  kiva  most  of  the  time,  carding  and  spinning  cottonj  sleeping, 
*^oking,  etc.     The  only  connection  between  the  occupants  of  the  two 
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PL.  CUX.  Snakc  Huntcrs. 

A.  Snake  buBtera  leaving  the  mesa. 

B.  Snake  huntera  in  the  field.  Several  may  be^een  dimly  somewhat  above 
the  centre  of  the  picture.    . 
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klvas  is  again  the  mutual  smoking  of  the  two  chief  priests  ii 
ing  and  in  the  evening.  Some  notes  on  facts  of  perhaps  c 
est,  specially  noticed,  are  the  following: 

I.  Watching  one  of  the  new-comers  in  the  Snake  kfva  p 
I  noticed  that,  after  having  smoked,  he  made  four  nakwdki 
ing  them  red,  and  one  pClhu,  fixed  up  a  snake  whip,  tyin 
buzzard  feathers  to  the  two  sticks  and  a  red  nakwdkwosi  t 
each  feather,  and  then  laid  these  objects  on  the  floor  1 
smoked  over  them. 

3.  The  kilt  of  the  smaller  boys  is  usually  the  so-called 
kuna'*  (black  kilt),  which  is  the  first  kilt  worn  by  boys.  It 
blue  color,  with  a  black  circle  in  the  lower  corners.     (See 

3.  Some  more  shipwikas  were  gotten  on  on6  occai 
morning  of  this  day. 

4.  The  number  of  red  nakwdkwosis  made  for  the 
varies  with  the  different  priests,  some  made  four,  some  1 
seems  that  pQhus  are  made  only  by  some.  Not  every 
nakwdkwosis  every  day;  if  those  of  the  previous  day  have  1 
used  up,  they  are  taken  again.  The  pClhus,  I  am  told,  a 
until  the  hunters  are  ready  to  return  to  the  village  in  the  e 
so  it  is  probable  that  only  one  of  a  certain  party  has  a  p( 

:|         it  may  be  that  each  one  has  one.     They  are  said  to  be 
ground  as  a  prayer  for  a  safe  return.     This,  however,  hi 
personally  observed,  and  needs  further  investigation. 

5.  Special  notice  was  again  taken  of  the  body  decon 
Snake  men;  it  is  as  follows:  Spots  of  about  the  sise  of  i 
made  with  a  pale  red  or  pinkish  clay  on  the  following  f 
body:  both  upper  and  lower  legs  (on  the  outside),  both 
lower  arms  (outside)  each  side  of  the  sternum  and  the  spii 
head,  and  the  hair  in  front  and  on  both  sides  of  the  head. 

6.  Every  new-comer  ties  a  nakwdkwosi  into  his  hair  I 
ing  on  the  snake  hunt.  This  nakwdkwosi  does  not  differ 
taken  on  the  snake  hunts.  Such  a  head  feather  is  worn  i 
Hopi  ceremonies,  and  is  called  ndkwa  (wish,  prayer). 
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FIFTH  CEREMONIAL  DAY. 

(NALdSK  TALA;    FOUR  TIMES  LIGHT  OR  DAY*) 
1. -GENERAL   REMARKS, 

With  this  day  the  ceremonies  becomti  more  camprehcnsive  and 
compticated,  et^pecially  in  the  Antelope  k(va.  In  fact,  while  up  to 
this  date  our  attention  has  been  chieHy  occupied  by  the  Snake  kiva, 
it  will  from  this  day  be  principally  directed  to  the  Antelope  kiva,  with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  tlie  lust  day,  on  which  the  events  in  both 
kivas  are  probably  of  equal  importance. 

At  about  half* past  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  a  new  nAisl  is  pat 
up  at  each  kiva,  tlie  whipndlsis,  however,  remaining  as  before.  {See  I*f. 
i6q.)  a  new  corn^meal  circle  is  sprinkled  around  both  ktvas  by  the  re- 
spective chief  ])riests,  in  order,  I  was  told,  to  keep  out  intruders,  1*he 
new  nitsi  is  called  aodt  (bow)  ndtsi  and  consists  of  an  old  bow  to  the 
string  of  which  is  fastened  a  so-called  "tdwahona/*  A  tdwahona  is  a 
String  to  which  many  small  bunches  of  red  horsehair  are  tied.  To  this 
string  arc  also  tied  some  weasel  and  polecat,  or  skunk^  skins  and 
some  liaUt  eagle  feathers.  The  two  ndtsis  at  the  two  kivas  are  essen- 
tially alike.  After  the  ndtsts  have  been  put  up  the  two  chief  priests 
go  into  their  respective  kivas  and  smoke.  After  the  smoke  the  Ante- 
lope chief  gets  the  paraphernalia  for  the  Antelope  altar,  which  are 
wrapped  up  in  bundles,  and  places  them  on  the  floor  at  the  north  end 
of  the  kiva,  whereupon  he  begins  to  make  balios.  It  is  then  about 
five  o'clock  in  the  forenoon.  More  men  come  in  this  day,  especially 
in  the  Antelope  kiva.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  a  new-comer  is  to 
sprinkle  a  pinch  of  meal  on  the  altar,  if  it  be  already  put  up;  if  not, 
this  is  dispensed  with.  He  then  usually  loosens  his  hair,- takes  off  his 
moccasins — sometimes  also  his  clothes — and  then  squats  down  at  the 
fireplace  and  smokes. 

2.-PROCEEDINGS   IN   THE  SNAKE  KIVA   IN  1896. 

.At  the  usual  time,  about  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  Chief 
Snake  priest  proceeded  to  the  Antelope  kiva  for  the  usual  morning 
smoke  with  the  Antelope  chief,  whereupon  he  returned  to  the  Snake 
kiva,  where  breakfast  soon  followed.  The  other  men  were  engaged 
in  repairing  moccasins,  snake  whips,  and  snake  bags;  in  making  new 
moccasins  and  nakwakwosis;  smoking,  carding  and  spinning  of  cotton, 
etc.,  all  of  which  was  continued  with  more  or  less  regularity  through- 
out the  day.  Soon  after  breakfast,  the  Antelope  priest,  Lomdyesh- 
tiwa,   who  afterwards   made  the  sand   mosaic   in   the  Antelope  kiva. 
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witnei&s,  who  once  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  Ordibi  Snake 
ceremony  and  whose  information  it  is  believed  is  correct.  It  ts  jti 
tubstance  as  follows  t 

**\Vhen  kel^hoyas  were  to  be  initiated  it  was  done  in  this  way:  In 
the  forenoon,  a  sand  picture  *  was  made  on  the  ^oor  of  the  Snake  klva 
in  front  of  the  ef^gies.  The  tatter  were  pUced  close  to  the  north 
side  of  the  mosaiCj  which  was  made  by  the  chief  priest  or  others. 
\\rhen  it  was  finished^  some  one  was  sent  to  the  Antelope  kiva  after  the 
crooks,  which  were  then  placed  around  the  sand  mosaic  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  are  arranj^ed  in  the  Antelope  kiva.  As  soon  as  the 
altar  was  completed  (see  PL  i6i),  the  novices  were  brought  into  the 
klva  by  their  **fathers'-  (sponsors  or  godfathers)^  who  gave  to  each  a 
corn-ear  and  tied  a  small  white  eagle  feather  (ndkwa)  into  their  hair 
and  assigned  seats  to  them  on  the  floor  east  of  the  altar.  Hereupon, 
the  Antelope  priests  were  called.  When  they  entered, » each  one 
sprinkled  meal  to  the  altar  and  then  all  squatted  down  on  the  elevated 
or  spectators'  part  of  the  k£va,  i.e.,  the  part  south  of  the  ladder.  .'\ll 
now  smoked  cigarettes,  previously  prepared  of  corn-husk,  leaves,  and 
native  tobacco,  by  the  pfpmongwi,  or  tobacco  chief.  In  the  meati^ 
while,  two  members  of  the  Snake  Fraternity  had  dressed  up  in  a  small 
enclosure  that  had  been  prepared  with  blankets  in  the  south-east  pait 
of  the  kiva.  One  was  dressed  up  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  the 
Antelope  priest  who  dances  with  the  vines  in  his  mouth  on  the  plaza 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  ninth  day,^  only  his  body  is  not  painted  up, 
and  the  wreath  he  wears  on  his  head  consists  of  yucca  leaves  instead 
of  Cottonwood  twigs.  The  other  man  is  painted  up  and  costumed  in 
exactly  the  same  manner  as  the  Snake  dancers  are  in  the  public  dance 
on  the  ninth  day.  After  all  had  smoked,  they  commenced  singing. 
Soon  the  man  dressed  up  in  Snake  costume,  whom  we  shall  call,  for 
brevity's  sake,  *Snake,'  emerged  from  the  before-mentioned  inclos- 
ure,  but  backward,  and  dancing  rn  a  squatting  position.  With  his 
hands  he  made  the  same  motion  from  one  side  to  the  other  that  the 
Snake  dancers  make  in  the  public  dance  on  the  last  day,  when  they 
move  the  snakes  which  they  are  holding  between  their  lips  to  the  time 
of  the  singing.  As  soon  as  he  had  emerged  from  the  curtain,  he  threw 
with  each  hand  so.ae  corn-meal  into  the  kfva,  backward  of  course. 
He  then  danced  in  a  scjuatting  position  backwards  toward  the  sand 
mosaic,  described  a  circuit  behind  it,  danced  over  it  from  the  rear  side, 

*  From  the  description  he  gave  it  was  very  nearly  the  same  as  the  one  figured  in  the  mono- 
f  raph  of  the  \Vi\lpi  Snalce  ceremonials  by  Dr.  j.  W.  Fewkes.  In  (act,  other  members  of  the  ^nake 
Fraternity  to  whom  I  have  shown  that  plate  aver  that  the  OrAibi  mosaic  js  the  same,  which  does  not 
exclude  the  possibility,  however,  of  small  variations. 

*  See  description  of  the  ninth  day. 
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TlUt  Plata  riiowa  tha  Snaka  altar  aa  h  to  conalnictad  whaa  biiiiatioiia  taka 
plaoa.  The  figarioaa  bava  been  deacfibed  in  tba  text  and  in  connactton  wHb  , 
Plate  IS^  The  picture  in  front  of  the  figiirinea  to  a  aand  moaaie,  the  inner  border 
being  yellow,  the  color  ol  the  north;  the  next  one  green,  the  color  ci  the  west; 
the  next  red,  the  color  of  the  aouth ;  the  next  white,  the  color  of  the  aaat  The 
border!  are  separated  by  black  bands,  black  being  the  cotor  of  aboire,  which  to 
represented  by  the  north-east.  In  the  centre  of  the  moaaic  to  a  figure  of  a  puma 
and  around  it  drawings  of  four  snakes.  The  crooks  and  sticks  belong  to  the 
Antelope  Fraternity. 

On  one  side  of  the  ahar  is  seen  the  jar  under  which  the  anakea  are  kept,  an 
the  other  aome  snake  bags  and  whips  and  a  tray  of  meal. .  Unfjortonately,  the 
negative  seems  to  have  been  revelled  in  making  the  print  for  the  half-tone,  ao  that 
what  is  now  the  right  side  of  the  alur  should  be  the  left 

This  Plate  shows  the  Snake  alur  as  reproduced  by  the  author  in  the  Field 
Columbian  Museum, 
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and  finally  stopped  between  the  puma  figure  and  louth  border  of  the 
mosaic,  where  he  turned  around  facing  the  south  end  of  the  kfia. 
The  pfpmongwi  then  handed  him  a  cigarette  consisting  of  a  piece  of 
corn-husk  filled  with  native  tobacco.  He  smoked  a  few  puffs  tod 
then  twirled  his  right  hand  over  his  left  hand  forward^  or  from  him- 
self.  He  then  smoked  again  a  few  puffs  and  followed  it  by  the  same 
motion  with  his  hands,  but  this  time  rotating  his  hands  backward!  or 
towards  himself.  This  he  did  in  all  four  times,  rotating  the  hands  two 
times  forward,  two  times  backward,  but  alternately  and  always  pre- 
ceding this  motion  by  a  few  puffs  from  his  cigarette.  After  the  fourth 
.  time  he  hobbled  back  to  and  behind  the  curtain^  this  time,  howeier, 
not  backward,  but  face  forward.  As  soon  as  he  had  entered  the 
inclosure,  the  man  dressed  as  an  Antelope  priest,  whom  I  shall  call 
'Antelope/  emerged  from  behind  the  curtains  and  went  through 
exactly  the  same  performance  and  in  the  same  manner  as  his  com* 
panion.  A  second  time  the  Snake  went  through  the  same  perform- 
ance after  the  Antelope  had  returned  to  the  inclosure,  but  on  leaving 
the  altar,  he,  this  time,  instead  of  returning  to  the  inclosure,  hobbled 
to  the  Snake  priest,  who  was  still  sitting  somewhat  south-east  from  the 
altar  and  who  handed  him  a  live  rattlesnake.  This  he  took  a  hold  of 
by  the  neck  with  his  teeth  and  grasping  the  body  of  the  snake  with 
both  hands  and  waving  it  from  one  side  to  the  other  to  the  time  of 
the  singing,  he  moved  towards  the  novices  again  in  that  squatting 
position,  but  facing  them.  Here  he  danced  several  times  up  and  down 
the  line  of  the  novices,  but  so  close  to  them  that  the  tail  end  of-  the 
snake  was  dragged  over  their  exposed  knees.  He  then  returned  in 
the  same  manner  to  the  Snake  chief,  handed  him  the  snake,  and 
returned  in  the  same  manner  to  the  inclosure.  Immediately  the 
Antelope  came  out  and  went  through  the  same  performance,  onljr 
instead  of  a  snake,  he  used  a  bunch  consisting  of  a  young  com  stalk, 
watermelon,  squash,  bean,  and  other  vines.*  As  soon  as  he  had 
returned  to  the  inclosure,  both  men  came  out,  side  by  side,  again 
dancing  backward  in  a  squatting  position  to  the  altar.  When  thtf 
had  arrived  on  the  sand  mosaic,  they  turned  around  as  they  had  done 
singly,  the  first  time,  whereupon  they  each  received  a  cigarette  from 
the  tobacco  chief,  which  they  smoked.  When  through  smoking,  thef 
danced,  still  in  the  same  fashion,  but  now  forward,  over  the  sand 
mosaic,  making  a  circuit  in  a  sinistral  direction,  not  only  destroying 
the  mosaic,  but  also  upsetting  the  crooks.  They  then  returned  to  tbf 
inclosure,  whereupon  the  singing,  which  had  been  kept  up  during  all 

*  Another  informant  sayi  that  this  man's  perforroanct  practdai  that  of  tho  SbsIm  pritfl*i«M^ 
the  tnake,  just  as  the  dance  with  the  bunch  of  vines  on  rhe  eif  hth  day  precedes  the  i 
snalces  are  used.    It  is  more  than  probable  that  this  Informant  is  right. 
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lis  lime,  ceased.  The  Antelope  chief  then  gathered  up  the  crooks, 
t  ind  his  men  repaired  to  the  Antelope  kfva  where  the  chief  priest 
[placed  them  at  his  altan  The  'fathers*  (sponsors)  of  the  novices, 
t.p  the  men  who  had  brought  them  into  the  klva  for  initiation,  then 
aimed  the  bodies  of  the  novices  the  same  as  the  bodies  of  the  Snake 
riests  were  painted,  and  after  some  one  had  swept  up  the  remains  of 
!ic  sand  mosaic,  the  Snakes  went  over  to  the  Antelope  k(va  for  the 
mtual  evening  ceremony." 

Thus  far,  my  informant.  That  this  ceremony  takes  place  when 
tff  members  are  initiated,  and  that  only  then  the  full  attar  is  built,  I 
>(]  been  told  by  others  before.  This  same  custom  also  of  erecting 
^  full  altar  at  initiations  only  prevails  in  other  villages. 

After  this  digression,  we  now  recall  the  fact  that  we  left  the  Snake 
I'lcsts  in  the  act  of  getting  ready  for  the  evening  ceremony,  which 
ill  be  described  under  a  special  paragraph.  We  now  wish  to  state 
^icfly  also 

* 

3.-  PROCEEDINGS  IN  THE  SNAKE  KIVA  IN  1898. 

The  proceedings  in  the  morning,  which  vary  very  little  if  any  in 
ketliffercnt  years,  have  already  been  noted  under '*General  Remarks** 

this  day's  notes.  I  found  twelve  men  in  the  kiva  when  I  came  in, 
ter  breakfast,  engaged  in  talking  and  smoking.  This  day,  as  has 
ready  been  stated,  is  not  a  regular  hunting  day;  but  very  few  reptiles 
iving  thus  far  been  found,  the  men  soon  got  ready  for  the  hunt, 
akwdkwosis  were  made,  bodies  were  daubed,  and  at  a  quarter  of 
even  o'clock  they  left,  leaving  old  Nuvdkwahu  and  Ma<:atiwa  in 
'arge  of  the  kiva.  The  statement  that  up  to  this  time  very  few 
'akes  had  been  found  was  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  as  yet  no  snake 
rs  had  been  brought  into  the  kiva,  the  snakes  thus  far  obtained 
ivjng  been  kept  in  the  small  buckskin  snake  bags  and  in  a  larger 
^nierican)  bag. 

Everything  remained  unchanged  in  the  kiva  and  nothing  of  impor- 
'^ce  transpired  while  the  men  were  away.  They  returned  at  about 
'e  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  some  having  snakes  in  their  bags,  others  ^ 
■nging  rabbits.  They  were  greeted  with  **kwakwdi!"  (thanks!)  by 
^cdtiwa  and  Nuvdkwahu.  One  of  the  men  handed  a  rabbit  to  the 
^ter,  who  then  became  very  profuse  in  his  expressions  of  joy  and 
atitude.  When  the  hunters  had  laid  down  their  bags,  whips,  etc., 
ey  arranged  themselves  around  the  fireplace  and  engaged  in  a  solemn 
loke,  which  was  followed  by  a  prayer  from  each  smoker.  Hereupon 
ey  engaged   in  a  free  conversation   relating  especially  to  the  day's 
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hunt  But  the  time  for  the  evening  ceremony  in  the  Antelope  kiva 
approaching,  all  washed  their  hands,  combed  their  hair,  renewed  their 
body  decorations,  and  got  their  snake  whips  ready.  PQhAn6mtiwa 
took  from  the  large  snake  bag  a  small  snake  (a  racer)  and  placed  it  in 
one  of  (the  small  bags  for  use  in  the  ceremony.  At  a  q^uarter  of  six 
o'clock,  Macdngdntiwa  picked  up  this  bag  and  a  snake  whip  for  each 
participant  in  the  ceremony,  all  took  some  sacred  meal  in  the  right 
hand,  and  then  they  proceeded  to  the  Antelope  kiva.  Having  entered 
this  kiva  they  stopped  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  Macdngdntiwa 
expressed  a  good  wish,  all  sprinkled  their  meal  on  the  altar,  and  then 
squatted  down  on  the  floor  along  the  banquette  on  the  west  side  of 
the  kiva.  The  Antelope  men  were  all  in  their  places,  Tob^ng6tiwa 
standing  at  the  north-west  corner  of  the  altar,  the  Antelope  youth  and 
maid  north  of  the  altar,  the  sprinkler,  and  tobacco  chief  on  the  south 
side,  and  the  rest  sitting  along  the  east  banquette  of  the  kiva. 

After  having  thus  briefly  recorded  the  proceedings  during  this  day 
in  the  Snake  kiva  we  are  ready  to  take  a  seat  on  the  banquette  of  the 
Antelope  kiva  and  watch  and  record  what  transpires  in  that  chamber 
during  this  day,  and  as  this  is  probably  one  of  the  most  important 
days  in  the  Antelope  kiva,  the  notes  of  1896  and  1898  will  be  given 
separately,  the  same  as  those  pertaining  to  the  events  in  the  Snake 
kiva. 

4.-PROCEEDiNGS  IN  THE  ANTELOPE  KfVA  IN  1896. 

The  happenings  in  this  kiva  before  breakfast,  including  the  mutual 
smoke  with  the  Snake  priest,  have  already  been  mentioned  under 
** General  Remarks." 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  Tob6ng5tiwa  commenced,  to  cut 
sticks  for  bdhos  at  an  early  hour.  In  this  he  was  soon  joined  by  an 
old  man  called  Sihongniwa. .  They  made  the  following  bihos: 
Tob6ng6tiwa  made  six  double  green  b^os,  one  stick  being  male,  one 
female,  all  having  black  tips  and  being  about  four  and  one-half  inches 
long;  one  bdho  of  the  same  kind,  but  about  two  inches  longer.  He 
also  made  twelve  nakwdkwosis  of  large  turkey  feathers,  four  of  imall 
turkey  feathers,  and  four  of  small  eagle  feathers,  all  of  which  he  stained 
red.  He  also  made  a  pOhu,  consisting  of  a  cotton  string  to  one  end 
of  which  is  fastened  a  large  eagle  breath  feather  and  one  of  each  of 
the  six  world  quarter  feathers,  oriole,  bluebird,  parrot)  magpie, 
top6ckwa  (unidentifled),  and  dsya  (unidentified),  or  at  least  as  many  of 
these  as  the  priest  has  or  can  procure.  The  string  is  then  moistened 
with  honey  and  rolled  in  corn-pollen  and  later  tied  to  the  long  double 
green  bdho.     Sihongniwa  made  two  choch6kpis  about  fourteen  inches 
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long  aad  two  aboul  four  and  a  hM  inches  long,  all  female.  A 
chDchdkpi  is  a  single  black  stick  pointed  at  one  end  and  having  a  facet 
at  the  other  end.  To  the  latter  end  are  usually  tied  a  sprig  of  kdfia 
(artemisia  tridentata  angustifotia),  a  sprig  of  mdQ%'i  (Guetieriza  Eutha- 
mia),  a  turkey  feather^  and  a  corn*husk  packet  containing  corn^'meal, 
into  which  a  tittle  honey  is  mixed.-  All  this  is  tied  to  the  stick  with 
twifie,  which  is  wrapped  around  the  stick  to  the  width  of  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  and  then  usually  black  bauds  are  painted  on  this  white 
i^ifie^  but  sometimes  as  in  this  case,  the  white  bands  are  painted  red. 
While  these  prayer  offerings  were  made;  Kiwinhaya,  who  was  to 
ict  as  sprinkler  during  the  ceremony,  brought  into  the  kiva  four 
m6ngwikurus  (small  gourd  vessels,  covered  with  a  network  of  twine) 
(lee  PL  1S4)  and  angdhkuychakapta  (medicine  bowl),  six  corn-ears  of 
as  many  different  colors,  and  a  few  other  paraphernalia  to  be  used  in 
connection  with  the  medicine  bowh     (See  PU  198*) 

Another  man,  Lomdyeshtiwa,  who  was  to  take  an  important  part 

^n  the  proceedings  of  this  day,  came  in  at  about  this  time,  smoked 

^■^t,  and  then  commenced  tying  nakwdkwosis  to  the  bent  end  of  a 

number   of   crooks   to   be   used    on   the  altar  about   to   be   erected. 

^^h^ngiStiwa  had  in  the  mean  while  made  a  few  nakwdkwosis  which  he 

^Anded  to  Lomiyeshtiwa  with  the  instruction  to  give  them  to  a  man 

f^iat  was  to  go  after  sand  for  the  altan     This  sand  is  supposed  to  be 

?<^ttcn  for  any  Hopi  altar  by  a  man  who  belongs  to  the  sand  clan,  or  at 

'^^St  to  some  clan  related  to  the  sand  clan.     As  in  this  case  no  such 

^^T\  happened  to  be  among  the  participants  of  the  ceremony,  they 

'^Sr^cd  upon  a  man  who  otherwise  had   nothing  to  do  with   the  cere- 

"^Orjy.    This  sand  is  generally  gotten  from  a  sand  hill  south-east  of  the 

^''Uagc  and  half-way  down  the  mesa.     The  parly  who  gets  the  sand 

"^Ids  the  m^al  and  nakwdkwosis  to  his  lips,  utters  a  silent  prayer,  lays 

"^th  objects  on  the  ground,  and  then  takes  the  sand  into  his  blanket 

*^^0  returns  to  the  kiva.  , 

After  having  dispatched  this  messenger,  Lomdyeshtiwa  washed  his 

•^^ad,  dried  his  hair  at  the  fireplace,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  Snake 

*^^Va,  where  he  smoked  and  announced  the  singing  ceremony  that  was 

^^  take   place  in   the  Antelope  kiva,  as  has  already  been   mentioned. 

^  pon  his  return  from  the  Snake  kiva  he  at  once  commenced  to  build  the 

^Har.  (See  PI.  162.)  First  he  made  a  sand  ridge  on  the  floor  in  the  north 

^nd  of  the  kiva  of  the  moist  sand  that  Nakwdveima  had   in  the  mean 

^hile  brought  in.     This  sand  ridge  is  about  three  feet  long,  eight  or  nine 

*^ches  wide,  and  about  five  inches  high.      In  the  center,  but  on  the 

^orth  side  of  this  ridge,  he  made  a  depression,  into  which  he  placed  a 

rectangular  medicine  bowl  (see  PI.  163),  filling  up  the  space  around  it 
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Pl*  CtXII.  TH£  AnTZIjOFC  ALTAH, 
The  iltar  sbown  on  thit  Plate  it  one  that  wai  reproduced  by  the  author  for 
lie  Field  Columbian  Museum.  In  the  rear  Is  a  sand-nd^e,  into  the  centre  of 
rtikh  11  placed  a  rectangular  mediCLQe  bowl*  Behind  this  fttand  (our  sfngLe  black 
34hDs.  At  each  end  of  Ihe  ridge  is  inserted  a  tiponi,  and  behind  tt  a  row  oi  bui^ 
card  Featber?>  On  each  side  of  the  tand  mosaic  stands  a  row  of  crooks  ^nd 
Hnifht  sticks,  the  first  probably  representing  life  tn  its  various  stages,  the  latter 
ileparted  ancestors  of  the  Antelope  Fraternity.  At  the  bead  of  each  row  standi 
III  antelope  bead,  the  sy^mbol  of  the  Fraterniiy.  The  colors  of  the  border  of  the 
int^aic  are  arranged  in  the  same  manner  as  those  on  the  previous  Plate*  The 
^micirclef  at  the  base  of  the  picture  represent  cloud  symbols,  the  lines  emanat- 
*^| from  the  clouds^  rays  of  lightning.  In  front  of  the  altar  stands  a  medicine 
^wl  surrounded  by  the  six  ceremonial  corn-ears,  yellow,  blue,  red,  white,  black, 
andiwcet  com.  By  the  side  of  each  ear  lies  its  husband,  a  hollow  stick  wound 
*''ih  cotton  twine  and  feathers.  On  one  side  of  the  bowl  may  be  seen  a  cloud 
^'ower,  a  cone-shaped  pipe,  on  the  other  side  a  honey  pot,  tray  with  meal,  and  the 
"ng  feather  used  for  discharming  purposes.  Unfortunately,  this  illustration,  in 
preparing  it,  has  also  become  reversed  so  that  what  is  the  right  side  of  the  altar  is 
^cre  shown  as  the  left  side.  The  feathers  on  the  Antelope  heads  and  on  some  of 
^^c  sticks  are  the  nikwas,  worn  on  the  head  by  the  dancers. 
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Pl.  CUCMI.  Thi  Antelok  Altail 
While  the  |irev£oug  Phte  ibowi  tbe  alur  ai  it  appear*  wbea  jtiit  completed^ 
this  Plate  thows  ill  appearance  in  tbe  evening  oi  the  eighth  day  after  com-meal 
b^i  been  sprinkled  on  tt  during  all  the  ceremitmef.  The  picture  wai  taken  when 
the  priests  were  performing  the  vine  dance  on  the  plaia,  which  accauntt  for  tbc 
fad  that  the  medicine  bowl,  one  of  the  tipantes,  nAkwas,  etc*,  are  mi^sing^ 
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the  picture  seen  on  PI.  162,  with  pulverized  sand,  or  rather  s 
five  different  colors:  yellow,  representing  north;  green,  repre 
west;  red,  south;  white,  east;  and  black,  above.  This  sand  or 
is  taken  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger  and  dropped  in 
stream  at  the  places  desired.  Everything  is  done  from  imagi 
Lines  or  outlines  are  never  made.' 

As  soon  as  the  sand  mosaic  was  completed  Lomdyeshtiwa  1 
row  of  black  eagle  feathers  into  the  sand  ridge  on  the  rear  si 
then  put  up  the  crooks  on  both  sides  of  the  mosaic.  He  then  sf 
six  short  corn-meal  lines,  in  the  manner  already  described,  soi 
midway  of  the  sand  mosaic,  and  placed  upon  it  the  medicin 
which  Kiwdnhoya  had  brought  into  the  kiva  with  the  nette<j 
vessels  some  time  previously.  While  Lomdyeshtiwa  had  been  1 
at  the  altar,  Kiwdnhoya  had  made  eight  nakwdkwosis.  Three  < 
he  stained  red  and  took  them  with  him  when,  immediately*  a 
went  to  Ldnva  in  order  to  get  some  water  in  one  of  the  netted 
Of  this  water  Lomdyeshtiwa  poured  the  greater  part  into  the  m 
bowl,  and  then  he  dropped  into  it  from  the  north  side  an  old  n 
wosi  made  of  an  oriole  feather,  from  the  west  side  one  made  of 
bird  feather,  from  the  south  side  one  made  of  a  parrot  feathc 
the  east  side  one  of  a  magpie  feather,  from  the  north-east  side 
senting  above,  one  of  a  topdckwa  feather,  from  the  south*west 
representing  below,  one  made  of  an  dsya  feather.     Next  he  pla 

«iv  rnrn.f*.tr«  nrnnnrl    th^  mi*Hirinf*   hnwl    th<»  v^llnw  nn^   tin  th 
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prayer  receptacles).     Either  of  these  designations  would,  of  course, 
not  necessarily  exclude  the  other.     1  have  heard  it  stated  on  various 
(^ccasioos  that  one  of  the  usual  feathers  for  the  six  world  quarters  is 
also  tied  to  the  respective  object;  i.e.^  an  oriole  feather  to  the  one  on 
the  north  side,  a  bluebird  feather  to  the  one  on  the  west  side,  etc, 
Th^sc  objects  may  be  seeo  by  the  sides  of  the  corn-ears  around  the 
medicine  bowl  in  almost  every  Hopi  ceremony.     In  addition  to  the 
^mall  nakwdkwosis  already  mentioned  a  small  quantity  of  corn-pollen 
&nd  the  blossom  of  tolcdmsi  ^  (Delphinium  scaposum)  was  thrown  into 
t^e  medicine  bowl.     The  following  bihos  were  then  placed  on  the 
alur:  Of  the  six  short,  double  green  bahos,  made  by  the  chief  priest 
^n  the  morning,  one  was  thrust  into  the  sand  ridge  near  the  tiponi  at 
t^e  cast  end  of  the  ndge^  one  was  said  to  have  been  deposited  at  the 
*^nne  of  Spider  VVoman^  but  just  when,  and  by  whom,  I  failed  10 
accord  J   I  presume,  however,  by  Tob^ngiitiwa,   who  belongs  to  the 
^PJtlcr  clan.     The  remaining  four  were  placed  on  the  west  side  of  the 
^^^d  mosaic  to  be  consecrated   there^    as  it  were,  and  then  to  be 
deposited  at  four  different  places  the  next  morning.     The  long  double 
f^Ccn  bdho  with  the  long  p(lhu  was  thrust  into  the  sand  ridge  near 
tbc    other  tiponi  and    the    piiliu  laid   diagonally  from  north-west  to 
^^Ufh-east  on  the  sand  mosaic*     Four  black   choch6kpis  with   white 
fleets,   which  Tobt?ngotiwa  had   also  in  the  mean  while  made,  were 
placed  in  an  upright  position  behind  the  rectangular  medicine  bowl, 
ui  such  a  manner  that  the  nakwikwosis  of  the  chochdkpis  were  hang- 
^f^E  into  the  medicine  bowh     The  preparing  of  the  liquid  in  this  medi- 
cine bowl    escaped    my    notice.     A    number   of    nakwakwosis   were 
5'Cattered  over  the  sand   mosaic^     At  the  south  end  of  each  row  of 
crooks  was  placed  an  old  Antelope  skuU  with  the  horns  and  hide  on, 
^^  these  were  hung  the  bunches  of  head   feathers^  or  nakwdkwosis, 
*orn    on    the  heads  by  the  Snake  priests,  as  well  as  the  Antelope 
P'''tsts  in  the  public  performance.      These  consist  of  a  bunch  of  ea^le 
^^^^th  feathers,  to  the  tips  of  which  are  tied  small  bluebird   feathers, 
^^  which  again  two  and  two  are  tied  together.     The  two  t( ponies  are 
niaUc,  as  far  as  I  could  ascertain,   of  a  round  piece  of  bdhko  (lit., 
^'ater  wood/'  meaning  cotionwood  root),  into  the  upper  end  of  which 
'^  inserted  an  old  celt  measuring  about  three  and  a  half  to  four  inches 
'^  ^idih  and  probably  about  eight  inches  in  length.      Around  this  arc 
P^^Ccd  some   old   eagle  wing   feathers  that   are   tied   to   the  piece  of 
"*^ko,  the   latter  being  closely  wound  with   buckskin   thong.      Infor- 
'^ation  thus  far  obtained  says  that  none  of  the  tiponies  belong  to  the 

'' At«o  called  tcor6£i  (bluetilril  blfiiuim  or  tlaiirer) . 
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took  with  him  a  bowl,  but  it  is  supposed  that  he  took  that  to  his 
Sihongwa's  father,  who  did  not  participate  in  the  ceremony  thi 
brought  to  the  Antelope  kiva  a  bunch  of  green  corn-stalkt|  i 
muskmelon  and  watermelon  vines,  beans«  etc.,  iall  with  the  leai 
roots  on  them.  All  these,  with  the  four  chochdkpis  made  by  Sil 
in  the  morning,  were  put  into  an  ancient  pot  (see  PI.  i6a),  wh 
then  placed  on  the  north-east  corner  of  the  altar.  This  pot  ii 
bdtni,  a  name  which  is  also  used  for  well,  cistern,  etc. 

At  about  the  time  when  the  altar  was  completed,  old  MoS 
who  was  to  act  as  the  companion  of  the  Antelope  maid  in  the  ap] 
ing  ceremonies,  made  his  appearance  in  the  Antelope  kiva.  A 
had  partaken  of  some  food  and  smoked  with  the  others  he  sat  do^ 
the  fireplace  and  made  nine  cigarettes' of  corn-husk  leaves  and 
tobacco.  These  he  placed  on  the  floor  north  of  the  fireplace 
later  on.  Tob^ngotiwa  made  some  ndkwas  for  use  by  new-< 
Sihongwa,  who  in  the  mean  while  had  returned  from  his  errand 
spring,  mentioned  before,  was  sent  with  a  message  to  the  Sna 
and  also  to  fetch  a  young  maiden  who  was  to  act  as  Antelope  i 
the  coming  ceremonies.  He  was  followed  by  an  elderly  man,  Yu 
and  one  of  the  leaders  of  this  faction,  who  was  to  be  initiated  i 
Antelope  order.  As  soon  as  he  had  entered  the  kiva,  Molcdhti 
one  of  the  ndkwas  that  Tob^*ngotiwa  had  made  into  his  hair, 
him  a  white  corn-ear,  and  assigned  him  a  seat  on  a  blanket  whi 
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Preparations  were  in  the  mean  while  also  made  to  Uecorate  the 

Antelope  youth  and  Antelope  maid*     The  latter  seated  herself  on  the 

tanqucttc  in  the  extreme  south-east  corner  of  the  deeper  portion  of 

^^t  kiira.     Sihongwa  painted  her  up.     He  daubed  her  hands  and  feet 

^■th  ddma  (white  kaolin),  her  chin  grayish  black/  and  then  drew  a  jet- 

^'ack  line  over  her  upper  lip,  from  ear  to  ear. 

After  Sihongwa  was  through,  I.omdyeshtiwa  dressed  up  the  mana 

as  follows:  First  he  placed  around  her,  in  the  form  of  a  dress,  the 

'^^ge  eeremonial  blanket,  tdihi.    Around  this,  on*  the  upper  part  of  her 

^tly,  he  fastened  a  pitkuna,  the  kilt  commonly  used  by  the  men  in 

^^J"e monies  and  Katcina  dances.     Around  her  waist  he  lied  a  wokok- 

»iwa  (*'bigbelt")  with   knotted    fringes.     This   belt  is  one  of    the 

ol>jccts  in  a  bridal  costume.     To  the  belt  he  fastened  a  bell  (on  the 

'^'gHi  side  of  her  body).      In  her  ears  she  wore  the  so-called  t()oyhahkas 

(small,  square,  thin  blocks  of  wood  inlaid  with  turquoise)  and  around 

her  neck   many  strands  of  white  and   red  beads  to  which  an  abalone 

*^e!I  was  attached.      Her  hair  was  then  combed  by  Sihon^wa  and  it 

"'^ng  down  loosely  behind.     A  small  white  eagle  feather  was  tied  to 

"^■^  scatplock  on  the  apex  of  her  head.      Finally,  Sihongwa  placed  a 

drop  of  honey  into  the  mouth  of  the  nidna. 

Old  Mokihtiwa,  who  was  to  act  as  Antelope    youth,  was  deco- 

''^tcu  by  Sihongwa  as  follows:  The  hands  and  feet  were  painted  white, 

f  ^^ack  line  ran  from  ear  to  ear  over  the  upper  lip.     The  chin,  a  spot. 

^^  ^^ch  hand  and  on  the  sole  of  each  foot,  two  short  lines  on  each  side  of 
tH 

^    sternum,  on  each  side  of  the  spine,  on  each  lower  leg,  and  each 

^^ver  arm,  all  were  painted  grayish  black.      White  dotted   lines  were 

^'^ning  from  the  thumbs  upward  along  the  inside  of  the  arms  to  the 

^^Ulders,  and  then  down  on  each  side  over  the  chest  along  the  front 

^ach  leg  to  the  tip  of  the  big  toes.     Similar  dotted  lines  commenced 

"^     the  back  of  the  hands  and  ran  along  the  outside  of  the  arms,  up 

^    ^he  shoulders,  down  on  each  side  of  the  back,  along  the  back  side  of 

^   legs  to  the  heels.      Mokdhtiwa  then  dressed  himself  up  as  follows: 

''Ound  the  waist  he  tied  the  usual  ceremonial  kilt  (pitkuna)  and  sash 

^^^^chdpmonkwawa)   with  a  foxskin   (sikahtaypCika),   suspended    from 

^^  sash  behind.  '  Over  the  right  shoulder  he  hung  a  bandoleer  of  blue 

^^''n  and  a  strand  of  the  same  material   he  tied  around   his  left  leg* 

^Unv  the  knee.     Around  the  ankles  he  wore  figured  ankle  bands  and 

^J^  the  ears,  red  and  green  turquoise  beads.   To  the  back  of  the  head  he 

^^stened  a  bunch  of  white  eagle  feathers,  to  the  front  of  the  head  a 

'  This  black  ttuf!  it  called  "  BAhckwa.*'  "  water-blue,"  and  it  the  bluish  black,  ilimy.  rot- 
'^n  dirt  found  \o  springs  that  have  not  been  cleaned  out  (or  some  time. 

*  In  19C0,  around  t>oth  legs. 
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bunch  of  colored  pigeon  or  chicken  feathers/  while  to  thi 
was  tied  the  usual  ndkwa.  Around  the  neck  he  wore  mi 
of  beads  and  around  each  leg  a  string  of  small  bells.  W 
done,  he  also  took  a  drop  of  honey  into  his  mouth.    . 

While  these  two  persons  had  been  arrayed  for  the  xer 
new  men  had  come  in,  Kiwdnhoya  had  filled  the  big  cU 
(6niawtapi)  with  the  peculiar  native  tobacco  used  for  this  pi 
the  tobacco  chief,  who  usually  wears  a  plain,  blue  kilt,  had 
corn-hus>k  cigarettes'and  placed  them  on  the  floor  north  < 
place.  The  Snakes  were  now  notified  that  all  was  ready. 
arrived  in  the  Antelope  kfva,  the  Antelopes  waited  in.tilem 
corner,  north-west  of  the  altar,  sat  Tob^ngdtiwa;  north  c 
stood  Molcdhtiwa,  the  Antelope  youth,  holding  in  his  left  h 
corn-meal  and  the  tfponi  from  the  west*  end  of  the  sand 
Silcdyeshn5ma,  the  Antelope  maid,  who  holds  in  her  left  ! 
corn-meal  and  the  pot  containing  four  long,  black  bdhos 
corn,  melon,  squash,  bean,  and  other  vines.  This  pot  had  b< 
to  her  by  Sihongwa,  while  the  tiponi  had  been  giveii  to  Mo 
Tob^ngotiwa.  As  the  po^with  its  contents  is  rather  heavy 
supports  it  with  her  right  hand.  At  the  north-east  corner  ( 
sat  Sihongwa,  to  the  left  of  him  first  a  few  Antelopes,  th< 
Antelope  novices,  and  to  the  left  of  them  Taldswahtiwa, 
novice.  South  of.  the  altar  sat  Kiwdnhoya  and  the  tobfl 
The  Snakes,  upon  entering  the  kfva,  stopped  at  the  foot  of 
Macdng5ntiwa  expressed  a  goqd  wish,  all  sprinkled  meal  t< 
and  then  seated  themselves  along  the  east  banquette  on  the 
had  on  their  snake  kilts,  but  were  barefooted.  For  a  des 
the  mutual  ceremony  now  about  to  begin  see  **6. — Mutual 
of  Snakes  and  Antelopes,'*  under  this  day's  proceedings. 

5.— PROCEEDINGS  IN  THE  ANTELOPE  KfVA  IN 

For  the  proceedings  in  the  morning,  the  reader  is  refei 
'^General  Remarks"  at  the  beginning  of  the  note^  on  the 
When  I  arrived  in  the  kfva  after  breakfast  at  about  ten 
found  several  of  the  men  engaged  in  making  the  following 
nakwdkwosis  as  far  as  observed : 

Tob^ngdtiwa  made  six  double  green  bdhos,  about  five  ar 
inches  long,  with  black  tips  having  <:hat  feather  nakwdkwo 
them,  thei  strings  of  the  latter  being  red.  He  also  made 
green  bdho  about  seven  inches   long  with  black  tips  to 

■  Parrot  fealhert  are  tuppoaed  to  b«  oaod  If  obtainable. 
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aa^hed  a  cotton  strings  to  the  end  of  which  were  tied  the  usual  siit 
ceremonial  feathers  and  an  eagle  breath  feather.  This  string  is  called 
a  pflhu  (road).  This  larger  bdho  was  to  be  used  later  on  the  altar. 
Tobffigotiwa  furthermore  made  four  nakwdkwosis  of  small  hawk 
(catbcrs,  twelve  of  small  turkey  feathers,  and  four  short  pOhusof  small 
tifle  feathers.  The  strings  of  a!l  of  these  were  rolled  in  red  cflta 
(iron  oxide)  except  the  long  pllhu,  which  was  first  moistened  with 
Policy  and  then  rollcLl  in  corn-pollen. 

Slbongwa  made  four  chochdkpis  about  four  inches  long  and  four 
about  twelve  inches  long.  To  the  first  he  attached  turkey  to  the 
tattff  eagle  feather  nakwdkwosis.  To  aU  he  tied  a  sprig  of  kflflaj  a 
mall  tttrkev  feather,  a  sprig  of  mdovt,  and  a  corn-husk  packet  con* 
taining  corn-meal  and  honey.  He  also  made  four  nalcwikwosis,  but 
njy  nutes  fail  to  state  what  kind  of  feathers  he  used, 

At  about  twelve  o'clock  Tob^ngotiwa  deposited  a  bdho,  some  corn< 
^al,  and  I  believe  some  nakwdkwosis,  at  the  shrine  of  K<&hl^;4ng  ^V^ihti 
(SpiJcr  Woman),  which  is  located  under  a  large  rock  on  the  west  side 
iftil  half « way  down  the  mesa,     (See  PI.  153.) 

I  was  told  that  from  this  day  all  Antelope  priests  eat  no  meats 
nor  salted  food,  Tob^ngotiwa  eating  only  once--*!ate  in  the  evening. 

Towards  noon,  Kdr^hongniwa  commenced  constructing  the  altar, 
**ut  I  was  absent  until  about  half-pas^t  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
"^cn  I  then  returned,  I  found  the  altar  completed  and  the  men 
^"gaged  in  eating,  sleeping,  smoking,  etc.  Molcdhtiwa  made  a  num- 
"^r  of  cigarettes.  These  cigarettes  were  about  two  and  one-half 
'"ches  long,  and  consisted  of  pieces  of  corn-husk  filled  with  native 
tobacco.  These  he  placed  on  the  tloor  north  of  the  fireplace  for  use 
'"  the  approaching  ceremony.  Kach  of  the  men  made  an  eagle 
"akwdkwosi,  coloring  the  string  red.  This  he  tied  to  the  scalplock. 
*nis  feather  is  called,  as  is  usually  the  case,  ndkwa,  and  is  used  in 
^ariy  Hopi  ceremonies. 

Yukioma,  who  was  to  act  as  Antelope  youth,  and  the  girl  who  was 
^  ^ct  as  Antelope  maid,  were  then  dressed  up  and  decorated,  for  a  de- 
^'"^ption  of  which,  see  **4- — Proceedings  in  the  Antelope  Kiva  in  1896." 
When  all  was  ready  the  Snakes  were  notified  to  that  effect,  and 
^"^ir  arrival  in  the  Antelope  kiva,  etc.,  has  already  been  noted  in  **3. 
■""^Voceedings  in  the  Snake  Kiva  in  i898"(q.  v.).  Having  thus  recorded 
^^^  proceedings  in  both  kivas  for  the  two  years,  1896  and  1898,  sepa- 
^^tciy,  up  to  the  mutual  evening  ceremony,  we  are  now  ready  to 
^tscribe  that  interesting  event,  and  as  in  that  very  small  variations 
^avc  thus  far  been  noted,  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  describe  it 
Specially  for  each  year. 
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PL.  CLXIV.    SiNOINa  CtRtMOHV  IN  THt  ANTtlOK  K^A. 

The  row  of  tingert  to  the  left  are  the  Snake  prietti ;  of  the  two  iiiei 
of  the  altar  the  one  to  the  right  it  the  pipelighter,  the  other  one  the  atper| 
lower  illustration  alto  showt  the  Antelope  youth  and  the  Antelope  ma 
Antelope  tingert  and  novicet,  not  thown  in  the  Plate,  tit  on  the  eatt  sM 
kiva,  opposite  the  Snake  tingert. 
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6. -.MUTUAL  EVENING  CEREMONY  IN  THE  ANTELOf 

It  has  already  been  noied  that  the  Snakes,  upon  their 
the  Antelope  kfva,  first  halt  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder  and  tl 
their  leader  has  expressed  a  good  wish  and  all  have  iiprinl 
towards  the  altar,  ses^t  themselves  east  of  the  altar.  Fun 
that  the  Antelopes  are  ready  for  the  ceremony,  the  youth  a 
tfponi  and  bdtAi  in  hand,  standing  at  the  north  side,  the  asp 
pipelighter  sitting  on  the  south  side,  and  the  novices  and  oth< 
pants  squatting  on  the  east  side  of  the  altar.  As  soon  as  tli 
have  seated  themselves  the  pipelighter  lights  a  cigarette  at 
place,  hands  it  to  Tob^ng6tiwa,  exchanging  with  him  terms  oi 
ship.  The  latter  smokes  a  little  while  and  then  hands  the 
to  the  Snake  chief,  who  also  smokes,  handing  the  cigarette  U 
man,  and  thus  along  the  line  until  consumed.  A  second  cigj 
in  the  mean  while  been  handed  by  the  pipelighter  to  Sihongi 
is  smoked  by  him  and  the  Antelope  priests.  A  third  ci( 
smoked  by  the  asperger  and  pipelighter.  The  keUhoya 
smoke. 

After  the  smoking,  Tob^ng5tiwa  takes  out  all  of  the  ci 
sticks  on  the  west,  Sihongwa  those  on  the  east  side  of  the  alt 
the  crook  at  the  extreme  south  end  of  each  row.  The  lon| 
sticks  are  also  left  in  their  pedestals^  A  crook  is  given  to  e 
lope  priest,  each  kel^hoya,  and  to  the  asperger;  the  rest  ai 
the  floor.  On  one  occasion — in  1898 — some  of  the  Snakes 
been  on  the  snake  hunt  came  in  somewhat  belated,  and  wh 
found  that  the  Snake  priest  had  not  brought  enough  whips  y 
the  Antelope  priest  handed  them  crooks.  AS  it  happened 
handed  a  straight  stick,  which,  however,  was  promptly  refiia 
Snake  prrest  has  in  the  mean  while  distributed  the  snake  wf: 
men.  and  the  live  snake,  which  he  brought  in  the  snake  bi 
Antelope  youth.  The  latter  grasps  the  snake  with  his  ri 
behind  the  neck  and  thus  holds  it  throughout  the  ceremony 
left  hand  he  holds  a  tiponi,  as  has  already  been  stated. 

The  chief  Antelope  priest  now  utters  the  following  pra 
cdkaokahkang  pawdsiotiwani"  (We  joyfully  shall  commenc 
this  ceremony),  whereupon  the  singing  commences,  generall) 
half-past  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  (See  PI.  164.)  D 
singing  the  sprinkler  dips  his  aspergill  into  the  medicine  tx 
few  minutes  and  asperges  towards  the  altar^  and  upward.  I1 
far  been  impossible  to  obtain  the  songs  of  this  ceremony.  *] 
who  know  them  refuse  to  give  them  up,  and  those  who  migh 
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ing  to  sifig  do  not  know  them,  or  at  least  only  partly.  There  seems 
to  bt  no  doubt  about  these  songs  bcmg  oSd,  and  important,  and  one 
of  the  reasons  for  the  delay  in  publishing  this  paper  has  been  the  hope 
that  I  might  succeed  in  obtaining  those  songs,  which  hope,  however, 
h%  thus  far  not  been  realized. 

When  the  singing  has  lasted  about  twenty  minutes,  the  sprinkler 
lights  the  dmawtapi  (cloud  producer),  a  large  cone-shaped  pipe,  which 
ht  has  titled  and  laid  down  near  the  fireplace  beforehand.  After  he 
hu  lit  it,  he  kneels  at  the  south  edge  of  the  altar^  reverses  the  cloud 
producer,  taking  the  large  end  between  his  lips,  and  then  blows  large 
volumes  of  smoke  over  the  altar  ami  into  the  medicine  bowU  As  soon 
Mh€  has  replaced  the  pipe,  the  pipelighter  again  lights  three  cigar- 
ettes, one  after  the  other,  which  he  distributes,  and  which  are  smoked 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  three  before.  The  singings  however,  is  not 
interrupted  by  the  smoking,  which  is  very  unusual* 

The  singing  lasts  about  an  hour;  when  it  ceases  all  say  "kwakwat!" 
(thanks!)  and  the  Snakes  hand  their  whips  to  their  chief,  the  Ante- 
topes  laying  the  crooks  and  sticks  on  the  Hoor.  Of  the  latter, 
ToWng5tiwa  places  those  on  the  west,  Sfhongwa  those  on  the  east  side 
into  the  pedestals,  whereupon  all  silently  wait  for  the  third  set  of  three 
^farettcs,  which  are  lit  and  distributed  by  the  pipelighter.  The  Ante- 
Icpc  youth  and  maid,  who,  throughout  the  ceremony,  have  kept  step 
to  the  singing,  constantly  walking  up  and  down  behind  the  altar,  now 
faster,  now  slower,  also  silently  wait,  facing  the  altar.  (See  B,  PI.  163.) 
All  smoke  again  as  before,  exchanging  terms  of  relationship,  such  as 
inaa  (my  father),  itii  (my  child),  iwawa  (my  elder  brother),  itopko  (my 
younger  brother),  etc.  At  the  smokes  during  these  singings  I  never 
^^  a  pipe  used,  but  only  this  corn-husk  cigarette.  After  this  smoke 
the  Snake  priest  takes  from  the  .\ntelope  youth  the  snake  and  replaces 
It  into  the  snake  bag.  The  Antelope  chief  takes  from  him  the  tiponi 
^"<1  corn-meal,  goes  to  the  kel^hoyas  and  standing  before  them 
^*vcs  the  tiponi  towards  each  of  them,  one  after  the  other;  first 
towards  the  head,  then  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  then  some- 
what lower  down,  and  lastly  towards  the  heart,*  saying  to  each  one: 
^'ni  woy6mii  lih  katci  ndvokaonani  (wiihtakwuwani  (if  male),  wuhti- 
haslciwuwani  (if  female).  You  long  your  life  will  preserve  (keep)  and 
you  will  grow  up  (old  men,  old  women). 

He  then  steps  back  to  the  north-east  corner  of  the  altar,  waves  the 
tiponi  diagonally  across  the  sand  n:osaic  along  the  long  string  or  pOhu 
(road)  as  far  as  he  can  reach.  TLis  he  does  four  times.  Then  he 
holds  the   tiponi    in  front  of   himself  and    then    utters  the   following 

*  Oo  ont  occmsion  it  teemed  as  if  he  aimed  to  mave  towards  the  heart  every  time. 
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uuKuuKaiiKaii^u  Kuwuiiiii  liiiuuiigiiuwihiiiii  siiuiiKUwai  ttinumu  ;  psi 
A  free  rendering  of  this  would  be  as  follows:* 
Now,  then,  we  celebrate  (perform)-  this  here  in  the  right 
Hence,  since  we  perform  (or  celebrate)  this  rightly  wc  must  c 
attain  its  objects,^  okiwd.^  Now,  then,  from  here  over  to  tl 
rising  bluff,  to  the  yellow  rising  bluff,  this  age-mark  is  star 
intervals.^  On  that  you  must  be  resting  as  you  go  along  { 
life),*  over  there  at  the  last  one,  the  shortest  one  standing,  i 
{lit.,  you  must)  fall  asleep  as  old  women,  old  men!  okiwd! 
somewhere  above  (?)  our  children,  grown  to  different  ages,  arc 

'It  iH  eitreinely  difficult  to  give  a. correct  renderinv  of  old  HopI  talks  and  m 
because  they  are  often  interspersed  with  archaic  words  and  fomt,  partly  btcaaat  Ibty 
refer  to  ideas  and  facts,  the  meaning  and  significance  of  which  are  no  loager  ukidcrttooi 
the  present  day  songs  are  often  uiade  for  special  occasions  and  rafarrlng  to  special  tm 
loosely  connected  phrases  of  words,  so  that  even  the  participants  Id  the  tinging  canaot 
the  full  meaning  of  the  songs.    They  say  that  the  composer  alona  knows  what  he  rtally  n 

*  The  word  here  rendered  "  celebrate  '*  is  generally  used  to  deslgoatt  a^  religl 
monial  performance.    Usually,  however,  *'  pavaslona  **  Instead  of  **  paaiuoa**  it  Htod. 

'  The  word  here  translated  **  benefited  by  it  '*  it  another  of  those  HopI  wordi 
difficult  to  translate,  and  which  admit  of  different  meanings.  Sometimes  It  meant  *'m 
"conclude."  It  is  difficult  to  decide  jdst  what  is  meant.  When  making  Inqulrlea  i 
author  mas  told  that  the  idea  of  the  phrase  was  the  wish  that  the  ceremony  might  be  m 
or  terminated  in  such  a  manner  that  the  objQict  niii;ht  be  i eaclied.  vis.,  to  ttCHfo  good  Ih 
subsistence  for  the  llopis.  ^ 

*  An  exclamation  denoting  regret,  pity,  tympathy,  etc^  either  with  tht  tptakti 
with  some  one  else.    The  meaning  varies  somewhat  according  to  the  context. 

*  Reference  is  here  made  to  4hc  crooks  on  both  sides  of  the  tand  moaalc,  whi 
Hoi>i  are  the  symbolt  of  the  different  ages  of  life.  Thus  on  a  certain  occatloa, 
Wljwuchim  ceremony,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  file  by  the  kfva  of  the  Singer 
touch  a  ciriok,  which  is  the  natsi  (emblem)  of  that  Society,  as  a  prayer  for  a  lofig  life.  1 
crooks,  the  Hopi  say.  symbolize  old  age.  because  In  old  age  men  become  smaller  and  ei 
crook.    While  the  crooks  seem  to  symbolize  more  the  different  ages  in  life,  the  long  ttrln 
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^^rcly  okiwd!  Now,  then,  thus  being  concerned  with  (occupied  by) 
^^i«,  being  happy,  being  strong,  all  the .  people  proceed  towards 
^o«*morrow  (towards)  »Aornings.'    Thus  be  it! 

The  Antelope  chief  then  hands  the  tfponi  and  meal  to  the  Snake 
cHi«f,  who  goes  through  the  same  performance,  first  in  front  of  the 
novices,  expressing  there  the  same  wish,  and  then  at  the  northwest 
^ov-ner  of  the  altar,  saying  essentially  the  same  words  as  the  Antelope 
priest  If  the  two  differ  at  all  it. has  not  been  ascertained  just  what 
the  variations  are.  When  he  has  finished,  the  Snake  chief  hands  back 
^<^  ^he  Antelope  chief  the  tfponi  and  the  meal,  sprinkles  a  pinch  of 
^"^^3.1  over  the  altar,  picks  up  the  snake  bags  and  whips  and  leaves,  the 
oilier  Snakes,  including  the  Snake  novice,  following,  each  one  also 
sprinkling,  meal  on  the  altar.  At  the  foot  of  the  ladder  they  stop,  and 
the  chief  priest  says:  **Pai  itam  hdhlaikahkango,  dokdokahlcango, 
^^Idongnawicni.**  ,Well,  we  happily,  courageously,  go  (on)  towards 
the  morning. 

White  the  Snakes  file  out  to  go  to  their  own  kfva  the  Antelopes 
^'^^i^  in  silence,  the  chief  still  holding  the  tfponi,  the  girl  the  bdtfii, 
^^t^il  the  last  Snake  has  left  the  kfva.  All  now  sprinkle  meal  to  the 
^l^ar  and  Tob^ngdtiwa  replaces  the  tfponi,  first  waving  it  a  few  inches 
^ho.ve  the  ground  from  the  six  directions  towards  the  center  of  the 
pV^ce  on  which  it  stands.  Hereupon  Sfhongwa  takes  the  ceremonial 
costume  from  off  the  girl,  while  the  Antelope  youth  disrobes  himself. 
^ome  one  removes  the  ndkwas  from  the  scalplocks  of  the  novices. 
I^hese  as  well  as  the  two  costumes  are  placed  on  the  floor  near  the 
^lt:ar.  Sfhongwa  washes  the  hands  and  feet  of  the  Antelope  maid,  but 
^^r  face  she  washes  herself.  The  Antelope  youth  washes  himself 
except  the  marks  on  his  back,  which  he  cannot  reach,  and  hence  are 
^^shed  off  by  Sfhongwa. 

The  Antelope  youth  and  maid  then  seat  themselves  on  the  ban- 
quette east  of  the  fireplace.  .  The  chief  priest  takes  a  black  eagle  wingf 
^e^ther  from  the  altar,  steps  in  front  of  the  two,  hands  to  each  a  piece 
^^    Some  root,  probably  hohdyaonga,  which  they  chew,  takes  a  pinch 
^^    ^shes  from  the  fireplace  and  then  hums  in  a  low  tone  a  song,  beat- 
^^S  time  to  the  singing  with  the  feather  which  he  holds  in  his  left  hand. 
^^on  he  waves  the  feather  along  the  front  part  of  the  body  to  the 
kaees,  first  of  the  girl  then  of  the  man,  circles  the  feather  in  front  of 
^^^m  a  few  times  and  then,  turning  towards  the  ladder,  points  the 
(either  towards  the  hatchway,  sprinkles  a  small  quantity  of  the  ashes 
a\ong  the  feather  and  toward  the  hatchway.     He  then  repeats  the 

*  In  the  Borning  the  priest  tayt:**  towards  the  evening."    Here  not  the  cardinal  points,  but 
^  time  of  day  is  referred  to. 
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per.  The  Antelopes  eat  no  meat  or  any  food  containing  sa 
and  the  three  succeeding  days;  the  chief  priest  eats  only 
daily — late  in  the  evening — during  the  same  period.  Th 
after  having  arrived  in  their  kiva,  smoke,  converse,  take  the 
smoke  again,  and  then  retire  for  the  night.  They,  as  w 
Antelopes,  sleep  in  or  on  their  respective  kivas  as  usual. 


SIXTH  CEREMONIAL  DAY. 

(SHUSH  KA  HfMUU;  ONCE  NOT  ANYTHINa) 

Early  in  the  morning  the  Antelope  chief  brings  to  the  S 
the  tray  with  the  four  bdhos  and  four  chochdkpis  that  he  I 
on  the  previous  morning,  and  that  had  been  lying  on  the  in 
the  sand  mosaic  during  the  day.     With  the  bdhos  were  som^ 
wosis,  but  just  how  many  I  failed  to  learn.     These  prayer 
are  usually  deposited  by  Antelope  priests,  though  sometim 
Snakes,  south  and  west  from  the  village  at  four  different  pi 
trails.     This,  however,  has  not  been  substantiated,  as  I  n< 
with  those  messengers.     These  offerings  are  repeated  ever] 
for  three  days,  with  the  exception,  however,  that  they  are 
closer  to  the  village  on  each  succeeding  day.*     Soon  after 
lope  priest  has  returned  to  his  kiva  the  Snakes '  prepare  for 
ing  ceremony  in  the  Antelope  kiva.     As  on  the  previous  ev< 
chief  priest  takes  with  him  the  snake  whips,  the  bag  with  t 

ant\   nil    tnlrp  cnmp  rnrn. m^al    atiH  fhpti    nrnr^^A  tt\    tht^   Ant^l 
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to  obtain  some  of  these  sons^»  but  have  thus  far  failed.     Even  a  partial 

recording  of  the  songs  while  they  are  being  chanted,  possible  in  other 

Ceremonies,  has  been  impossible  in  this  ceremony,  for  three  reasons: 

First,  the  words  are  pronounced  less  distinctly  than  is  usually  the  case, 

and   the  singing  is  mostly  low  and  humming;  secondly,  the  intervals 

between  the  songs  are  unusually  short,  so  that  it  is  not  always  possible 

to  find  out  where  one  song  ends  and  the  next  one  begins;  thirdly,  the 

jin^riiiig  of  the  bells  of  the  Antelope  youth  and  maid  increases  the 

<^itftculty  to  catch  words  and  sentences.     I  am  told   that  some  of 

the  songs  are  not  understood  even  by  the  priests,  as  the  language  used 

is  not  understood  by  the  Hopi.*     Repeated  efforts  to  get  ,at  least  the 

number  of  songs  chanted,  lead  me  to  believe  that  there  are  sixteen, 

though  this  is  by  no  means  certain. 

The  Snake  novice  of  1896,  who  sat  with  the  Antelope  novices  on 
the  previous  evening,  seemed  to  be  considered  a  full  tcwdwimica  now, 
as  he  sat  with  the  other  Snake  priests  and  participated  in  the  singing 
from  this  day  on. 

After  the  ceremony,  the  Snakes  return  to  their  k(va,  the  chief 
P*"iest  however  now  saying  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  **Pai  itam 
cakaokahkang  tdpkinawicni"  (Now,  we  being  strengthened,  again  go 
Corvrard  to  the  evening). 

Breakfast  is  then  partaken  of  in  both  kivas,  whereupon  Tob^ngd- 

^^^*a  at  once  proceeds  to  make  the  four  green  bdhos  and  four  choch6kpis 

arid  places  them  on  the  west  side  of  the  sand  ridge  again  to  be  con- 

*^^rated  during  the  day  and  deposited  the  next  morning,  as  has  already 

^^n  stated.     Usually  nothing  of  special  importance  takes  place  in  the 

Antelope  kiva  during  the  day.     Only  in  the  afternoon,  the  sprinkler 

*^^^ins  to  make  two  ch6ch6kpis,  about  fourteen  inches  long,  and  two 

^^rigdtkis.*    The  latter  consist  of  a  stick  about  two  inches  long  and 

^"''ec-fourthsof  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  is  painted  black,  with  the 

^•^^eption  of  the  ends,  which  are  painted  green.     To  the  middle  of 

^    stick    is  attached    a   small    eagle   feather   nakwdkwosi.     These 

^;^[^'inder-like   objects   are    said    to    represent   the    small    clay   balls 

^    ^6onga**)  which  are  formed  by  the  water  in  the  washes,  and  they  are 

^^'^sidered  to  be.  special  prayer  offerings  that  the  washes  may  rise  and 

^^^>d  their  thirsty  fields.     These  cylinders  and  the  two  long  choch6kpis 

*^^  placed  near  the  altar,  there  to  be  consecrated,  as  it  were,  for  use 

^*^^r  on.     Some  of  the  Antelope  men  go  to  their  fields;  those  who 

tctt^aJu  spend  their  time  in  smoking,  eating,  chatting,  sleeping,  etc. 

*  Tbit  pertains  to  nearly  all  Hopi  ceremonies.     The  priest  when  asked  where  these  songs 
^^*  ffbdi,  almost  Invanably  poinu  to  either  ZuAi  or  the  Pueblos  of  New  Mexico. 

*  These  qongutkis  (from  qoonga.   ball— tiiki,  cut— because  cut  from  a  stick)  are  made  oo 
«  **^Y  occasions  in  Hopi  ceremonies. 
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In  the  Snake  kiva  the  same  condition  of  affairs  exists 
previous  da^.     The  kiva  is  deserted,  only  one  man  usually 
in  charge  of  the  kiva.     Soon  after  breakfast  the  men  get  rei 
Snake  hunt  and  leave  at  the  usual  time.*    If   there  be  any 
tiated  members  they  participate  in  the  hunt,  and  are  suppot 
ture  their  first  snake.     I  was  told  that  the  hunters  do  n 
themselves  to  any  particular  direction  on  this  day.     They 
time  for  the  evening  Ceremony  in  the  Antelope  kiva.     Afl 
indulged  in  their  usual  smoke  around  the  fireplace  they  r 
body  decoration,  which,  however,  they  sometimes  do  somewh 
and  then  repair  to  the  Antelope  kiva  in  the  usual  manner, 
same  ceremony  as  tlvat  which  has  already  been  described,  ta 


SEVENTH  CEREMONIAL  DAY. 

(PIKTOTOKA;   PI'KI-PROVIDING  DAY.) 

Unfortunately,  the  proceedings  of  the  forenoon  of  thii 
been  observed  in  1898  only,  and  hence  my  notes  on  the  fi 
this  day  are  somewhat  incomplete.  The  following  is  base 
notes: 

Early  in  the  morning  the  usuUl  singing  ceremony  too 
the  Antelope  kiva.  This  was  followed  by  a  short  rest,  smol 
ting,  and  then  by  the  morning  meal  and  another  period  o 
smoking  in  both  k(vas.  In  the  Snake  kiva  some  also  card 
made  and  repaired  moccasins,  and  other  paraphernalia  u 
ceremony.  Macdngontiwa  made  ten  so-called  piitsvahos  {i 
in  which  he  was  assisted  by  two  or  three  of  the  other  mc 
bdhos  consist  of  a  small  slab  made  of  Cottonwood  root  al 
inches  long,  two  inches  wide,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  th 
edges,  one-half  an  inch  thick  in  the  middle.  They  are  fii 
white,  and  then  one  half  green,  the  other  yellow,  both  si< 
slab  being  painted  alike.  The  two  colors  are  separated  1 
line,  which  runs  along  the  middle  of  the  bdho,  and  which 
with  several,  usually  three,  white,  elongated  dots.  Into  e. 
the  slab  is  thrust  a  small  eagle  feather.  On  each  edge,  abc 
from  each  end,  are  two  notches  about  half  an  inch  apart. 

At  about  eleven  o'clock  all  the  snakes  were  transferr 
any  special  ceremony  from  the  small  buckskin  bags  to  a  la 
can  sack  and  placed  on  the  floor  near  the  altar.     The  small 

>  As  hat  already  been  notetf.  very  little  hunting  was  done  on  the  fifth  day  In 
told  that  very  little  littotioK  for  inakei  was  done  on  any  day  alter  the  first  lour  dajn 
nunil>er  of  snakes  were  found  on  these  last  named  days. 
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wuased  in  the  ceremonies  in  tKe  Antelope  l^fva  remained  in  the  buck- 
skill  bag  in  front  of  the  fetishes  utiti)  the  ninth  day. 

While  the  chief  priest,  assisted,  as  has  been  stated^  by  others, 
made  the  flat  bdhos,  several  of  the  men  began  to  make  or  repair  their 
so-called  tc<l-nak\vas»  which  consist  of  a  bunch  of  eagle  breath  feath* 
ti^,  ail  stained  red,  and  of  bluebird  wing  and  tail  feathers,*     Of  the 
'^Uer,  two  were  tied  together  by  the  quill  ends  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  spread  apart  and  these  were  then  fastened  to  the  tips  of  the 
^►^Rk  feathers*    These  '* head-dresses*'  are  worn  at  the  public  perform- 
ance on  the  ninth  day.     Two  Snake  costumes  were  also  put  in  order 
'^    be  used  by  two  of  the  men  later  on,  when  they  were  to  act  as 
kal^lttakas  (warriors) »  These  two  men,  Puhflndmtiwa  and  Q6tc%'oyaoma 
^^rncwhat  later^  made  some  so-called  kat^htak  (warrior)  brihos;  the 
^^^t  made  four,  the  latter  five.     These  consist  of  a  single,  undecorti- 
*^^tcd  stick,  about  seven  inches  long,  to  the  upper  end  of  which  is 
*^stcncd  a  short  eagle  wing  feather,  and  at  about  the  place  where 
^Hls  feather  is  fastened  is  tied  an  eagle  nakwdkwosi  and  a  packet, 
^odc  of    corn-husk,  containing  presumably  the  usual  pinch  of  corn- 
*^eal  and  honey*     A  few  such  bdhos  are  made  in  nearly  every  Hopi 
^^remony. 

While  the  paint  on  the  flat  bdhos,  previously  referred  to,  was  dry* 
^tig,  Macdngdntiwa  made  six  common  double  green  bdhos  ahd  C(!ika* 
Oma  four.  All  who  made  bdhos  placed  them  on  the  floor  in  front  of 
themselves,  and  then  smoked  over  them,  and  when  later  on  the  fen 
flat  and  nine  warrior  bdhos  were  completed,  they  were  placed  on  a 
tray  and  Macdngontiwa  and  the  two  warriors  again  smoked  over 
them. 

Thus  far  my  notes  on  the  proceedings  in  the  Snake  kfva  during 
the  forenoon.  Before  recording  those  of  the  afternoon,  which  have 
been  observed  several  times.  I  shall  give  a  brief  description  of  the 
doings  in  Ihe  Antelope  kiva  during  the  forenoon,  which,  as  already 
stated,  have  also  been  observed  only  once  (in  1898). 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  early  in  the  morning,  the  usual 
mutual  morning  ceremony  took  place  in  the  Antelope  kfva,  which  was 
followed  by  an  interval  of  rest,  conversation,  smoking,  and  the  usual 
morning  meal.  After  breakfast  the  priests  occupied  themselves  in 
various  ways,  repairing  moccasins,  smoking,  making  prayer  offerings, 
etc.  Of  the  latter,  the  following  were  made,  as  far  as  recorded, 
though  I  am  uncertain  whether  my  notes  in  that  respect  are  complete: 
fob6ng6tiwa    made    fourteen    double    green    bdhos    and    seven 

*  In  the  village  of  the  lecood  mesa  a  bunch  of  owl  feathers,  io  addition  to  those  mentioned 
.  above,  is  used. 
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Pi.  CUCV.    ThK  UOHTNINafRAMI,.  ,  ., 

A,  The  lightning  frame  doted.  -;i;      )^    ,  .?. 

B.  The  lightning  frame  open.  .     ,  ^ 

This  Plate  has  otherwise  no  bearing  on  the  ceremony  dcKfibed  la  thii  |mi| 
but  shows  some  katcinas,  the  one  having  the  lightning  frmme  being  the  Sdtu 
nangwu  katcina.  This  negative  was  used,  becauie,  of  the  Snake  cerenaonx,  ^ 
showing  the  lightning  frame  was  obtainable.  It  should  be  stated  however,  t 
the  frames  arc  usually  smaller  than  the  one  shown  on  this  Plate. 


i(i.4t*  j^M(  \ii*itt:  J^ 
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chochdkpis,  Kdrzhongntwa  assisting  him.     Four  of  each  of  1 

.  placed  on  the  west  side  of  the  sand  mosaic^  again  to  be  dep 

next  morning.     What  was  done  with  the  others  was  not 

ascertained — mo&t  of  them  were  sent  away  to  distant  places, 

Kiwdnhoya  made  two  black  chochdkpis,  about  fourt< 
long,  four  short  ones,  about  five  inches  long,  four  double  gr 
two  wheels,  and  he  finished  two  qdngdtkis  (cylinders' 
described  on  a  previous  page.  The  wheels  are  made  of  thi 
a  plant  called  in  Hopi  *'wipo."  First  a  ring  from  two  to  th 
in  diameter  is  formed  of  some  of  the  narrow  leaves,  and  t 
wrapped  within  another  leaf,  and  the  whole  is  then  paint 
Into  two  sides  of  the  wheel  are  thrust  four  duck  feathen 
third  side  is  fastened  a  nakwakwosi  of  a  duck  feather.  On 
two  wheels  and  one  cylinder,  Kiwdnhoya  tied  to  one  of 
chochdkpis,  the  other  cylinder  and  wheel  he  tied  to 
chochdkpi,  and  then  placed  one  on  each  side  of  the  medicin 

Molcdhtiwa  made  four  pOhus,  the  strings  of  which  he  pi 

Thus  far,  my  notes  on  the  pr)ceedings  in  the.  Ant< 
during  the  forenoon.  We  now  again  proceed  to  the  Snali 
note  the  events  transpiring  in  that  chamber  in  the  afternoor 

Iksides  repairing  of  moccasins  and  other  paraphernalia, 
ning  of  cotton,  four  lightning  frames  (see  PI.  165)  are  repaii 
by  the  two  warriors.  As  this  is  not  a  regular  snake  hui 
some  of  the  men  sometimes  go  out  in  the  afternoon,  still  try 
some  snakes.  Some  hunting  was  done  every  year  except  in 
about  three  o'clock,  Macdngdntiwa  takes  a  tray  containing, 
as  I  could  learn,  the  flat  bdhos,  the  warriors'  bdhos,  four  c 
six  double  green  bdhos,  and  a  number  of  nakwdkwosis  which 
made  in  the  Snake  kiva,  also  a  bullroarer,  some  honey  and 
repairs  with  this  tray  to  the  Antelope  kiva,  where  he  and  th< 
chief  smoke  over  them.  A  part  of  them  are  then  handed  to 
Antelope  priests,  who  is  to  take  them  to  a  distant  place^ 
presently  described  more  fully ;  the  rest  he  takes  back  to 
kiva,  placing  the  tray  on  the  floor  near  the  altar.  Nothing 
importance  transpires  after  this  in  the  Snake  kiva.  When 
for  the  evening  ceremony  approaches  the  Snakes  again  re< 
bodies,  comb  their  hair,  put  on  their  common  kilts,  and  | 
the  Antelope  kiva  in  the  manner  already  described. 

Nothing  of  any  special  importance  occurs  in  the  Ant< 
during  the  first  part  of  the  afternoon.  Besides  the  usual  I 
and  four  black  bdhos  that  are  lying  on  the  west  side  of 
mosaic  I  noticed  on  one  occasion  two  green    bdhos  and 
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chocKdkiii  ^^  ^^^  south-west  corner  of  the  sand  mosaiCp  and  two  bdhos 
^itii  the  corn  ears  of  the  novices  on  the  south  side  of  the  altar'  On 
^>^c  occasion  I  noticed  that  a  number  of  nakwdkwosis,  that  had  been 
tutle  by  tiifferent  men^  were  taken  out  by  a  small  boy,  but  I  failed  to 
Icarn  the  particulars  about  iL^ 

The  messenger^  already  referred  to,  who  is  to  get  the  water  for 

^^^  race  that  is  to  take  place  the  next  morning,  must  belong  to  the 

I'atki  clan,  or  some  clan  related  to  it,  such  as  the  LMhkash  (Young  Corn 

Kar)  or  Oniawu  (cloud)  clan.     The  water  on  this  day  Is  gotten  from 

Tflhciwa,  a  spring  about  three  miles,  or  from  Torfva,  a  spring  about 

ten  miles  south-cast  from  Ordibi,     Usually  the  messenger  does  not 

return  to  the  village  the  same  day,  but  sleeps  in  the  valley  m  the  place 

where  the  race  starts  the  next  morning.      If  he  be,  as  is  not  usually 

the  case  however,  an  elderly  man,  or  if  it  rains,  he  returns  to  the  kiva» 

hands  the  wat^r,  etc*,  to  the  Antelope  priest,  who  smokes  over  it. 

He  then  sleeps  in  the  kfva,  and  returns  to  the  starti^ng-place  of  the 

race  very  early  the  next  morning,  taking  with  him  the  mdiigwikuru 

vf'tth  water  to  which  is  tied  a  small  corn-ear  and  one  of  the  large 

chochdkpis  with  the  wheel  and  cylinder. 

When  starting  for  the  spring  he  takes  with  him  from  the  Ante- 
lope kfva  the  following  objects;  The  m6ngwikuru  with  the  objects 
attached  to  it,  as  just  mentioned,  a  ball  made  of  clay  by  the  Antelope 
chief,  a  long  buzzard  wing  feather,  an  eagle-bone  whistle  (t5t6qpi), 
some  corn-meal,  corn-pollen  and  honey,  and  a  number  of  bdhos. 

From  the  Chief  Snake  priest  he  receives:  a  bullroarer,  meal, 
honey,  some  warriors*  bdhos,  and  some  flat  and  green  bdhos.  All 
these  objects  are  wrapped  into  an  old  ceremonial  blanket  (atdo),  which 
he  ties  by  its  corners  and  hangs  over  his  left  shoulder.  The  water 
vessel  with  the  objects  attached  to  it  he  holds  in  his  right  hand. 
He  is  attired  in  a  white,  unembroidered  kilt  and  moccasins  only,  but 
takes  with  him  a  blanket  for  the  night.  When  he  is  ready  to  start, 
the  two  chief  priests  say  to  him,  **Pai  um  hdhlailcang  dohakdmini!" 
(Now  gladly  you  will  go  somewhere!),  to  which  he  replies,  standing 
at  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  **lJma  hdhlaikdhkang  nui  niihtaita"  (Joy- 
fully you  wait  for  me),  and  then  leaves.  Hereupon  the  Snake  chief 
picks  up  his  tray  and  takes  it  to  his  own  kiva,  as  has  already  been 
stated.  The  Antelope  chief  sits  down  near  the  fireplace  and  smokes. 
Shortly  after    the   time   for  the   ceremony   is  announced   to   the 

*  They  were  undoubtedly  ili.ose  made  by  the  sprinkler  during  this  day.  and  were  given  to  and 
disposed  of  by  the  water  carriers  and  the  race  winners  later  on. 

"While  revising  this  manuscript  one  of  the  priests  tells  me  that   these  were  oflerings   to 
TTwApongtumsi  or  Tihkuywuhti.    (See  the  chapter.  "  The  Snake  Legend,"  of  this  paper.) 
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Snakes,  who  at  once  proceed  to  the  Antelope  kfva  in  the  ^ok 
as  before  described,  being  arrayed  in  their  common  kilts  i 
the  singing  ceremony  is  gone  through  in  the  same  manner  a 
described.  In  1898,  when  Sihongwa  had  been  sent  away  as 
ger,  Lomdyeshtiwa  took  his  place  at  the  north-east  come 
altar.  On  one  occasion  one  of  the  Antelope  priests  brougli 
novice  in  at  this  juncture,  gave  him  a  white  corn-ear,  afiei 
him  sprinkle  a  little  meal  to  the  altar,  tied  the  usual  nikwa 
hair,  and  seated  him  on  the  floor  east  of  the  sand  mosaic,  sitt 
by  his  right  side. 

While  this  ceremony  is.  going  on  in  the  usual  way,  we  f 
messenger  to  the  distant  spring  and  see  how  he  disposes  of  tl 
offerings  that  have  been  intrusted  to  him  and  how  he  obtains 
he  is  sent  to  get.  The  information  about  this  errand,  howev 
based  upon  personal  observation,  but  was  furnished  me  late 
of  the  Antelopes,  who  acted  as  messenger  one  time.  As  he 
sonal  friend  of  mine,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  his  statei 
true,*  as  far  as  he  could  give  them. 

Descending  the  mesa  on  the  main  trail  leading  towards  t 
east,  he  soon  came  upon  a  place   called  Kuritvahchikpu. 
first  twirled  the  bullroarer,  deposited  a  pinch  of  meal,  put 
honey  into  his  mouth  and  spurted  it  into  the  air,  and  then  < 
the  following  prayer  offerings:  One  green  bdho,  made  by  the 
priest,  one  chochdkpi,  made  by  the  asperger,  and  numerous 
wosis,  made  by  the  men  of  both  fraternities.'      Proceeding  ; 
trail  towards  the  soutli-east,  he  soon  arrived  at  a  place  that 
have  no  special  name,  where  he  went  through  the  same  per 
and  deposited  the  same  prayer  offerings.     At  KQkdkwQshi 
shor'  distance  farther  south-east,  he  does  the  same.     About 
of  a  mile  farther  on  is  the  place  from  where  the  race  is  to 
ne.tt  morning.     Here  he  went  through  the  same  perform; 
deposited  similar  objects.     The  four  places  thus  far  menti 
located  in  the  broad  valley  east  of  Ordibi.     Leaving  the  la 
place  the  messenger  left  the  trail  and  proceeded  due  east  1 
large  mesa  on  the  south  side  of  which,  about-half  way  up,  i 

*  The  name  of  the  man  it  not  riven,  m  he  aiked  ne  not  **  to  ttll  OA  his.**  1 
unnecessarily  tubiected  to  severe  censure  were  this  publication  shown  lo  tiM  loc 
concerned. 

*  As  to  the  kind  and  number  of  bAhoc  taken  alonr  and  their  exact  -dispotitlon.  th 
of  this  messenger  and  another  one  who  got  water  once,  and  those  of  a  racer  who  patM 
where  the  bAhos  are  placed  are  so  contticUnf  that  personal  observation  only  will  probnl 
point.  The  (act  that  these  men  perhaps  get  water  only  once  or  twice  in  their  lilttinit, 
many  bAhos  to  dispose  of,  and  these  at  hve  different  places,  ssay  account  for  the  con 
menu;  in  fact,  they  say  they  have  forgotten  some  of  the  details. 
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the  spring  Tdhciwa^  to  which  he  was  going.  Arriving  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  spring,  he  stopped  and  twirled  the  bull  roarer  and  blew 
his  eagle-bone  whistle  to  announce,  he  said,  to  the  water  deities  (the 
Ba!dI5kongwuu  and  Clouds — the  latter  in  this  connection  being  con- 
sidered personifications)  his  presence.  Approaching  a  Httle  nearer, 
he  blew  the  whistle  again.  Going  still  nearer  he  did  the  same  thing, 
repeating  it  a  fourth  tijne^  Hereupon  he  deposited  the  last  bdhos  and 
nnkwdkwosis,  the  same  as  at  the  other  places,  and  also  one  flat  ahd 
one  warrior  bdho,  and  then,  with  his  face  turned  toward  the  spring, 
uttered  the  following  prayer: 

'*Tad  nu  yep  it  umungam  kfva.  It  akw  nu  dmuya  chdmto.  Oma 
dwi  it  nici^ahfcang  pdu  yang  itdh  dgt  angydknagani,  Pdu  tma 
pav6nmamantu  put  akw  6mi  ndwungwnaScang  ndtukvcinayaq;  piiu  iu 
put  conaikahkang  yep  t:itat  ep  hihlatgani.  Van  dma  it.lmungem 
kuwdnqolOlayaq  ita  anghdhlaiyani*  Pdu  put  Jma  itdhpokomu  ndnove 
ttwat  hdhlaigani.  Piiu  shdshoyam  hihihtfl  akwldlomatoti.  Pdntakat 
6wi  ftam  niiksoniyungwa.  Pas  pai  dvi  5k{o  pdntani !  6wi  um  itimui 
dkwatotwant.  Pai  tum£  Itam  sh<Sshoyam  doyani.  6wi  ka  hak  bdki 
tBaIni!     Dma  shdshoyam  indngkyani!" 

TRANSLATIOM. 

Now,  then,  this  here,'  I  have  brought  for  you.  With  this  I  have 
come  to  fetch  you.  Hence,  being  arrayed  in  this,  thus  rain  on  our 
crop!  Then  will  these  corn-stalks  be  growing  up  by  that  rain;  when 
they  mature,  we  shall  here  in  the  light,"  being  nurtured,'  be  happy. 
When  you  thus  beautiful  grasses  (herbs)  will  provide  bountifully,  we 
shall  be  glad  over  them.  Then  these  our  animals  when  they  eat  (lit., 
as  soon  as  they  eat,  or  upon  eating)  will  also  be  happy  over  it.  Then 
all  living  things  will  be  good  (in  good  condition).  Therefore  do  we 
thus  go  to  the  trouble  of  assembling.*  Hence  it  must  be  thus.* 
Therefore  have  pity  on  us!  Now  let  us  go!  We  shall  all  go.*  There 
(let)  no  one  keep  any  one  back.     You  all  follow  me. 

*  Refers  to  the  prayer  oflferiDgs. 

*Tbe  meaninfT  of  this  expression  is  somewhat  obscure.  My  informant  thought  it  was  an 
archaic  way  of  sayini;  "  in  this  life." 

'Namely,  by  the  corn.  The  word  is  also  used  in  Hopi  to  express  the  idea  ol  transmitting 
health  into  a  patient  by  rubbing  the  germ  of  a  healthy  grain  of  corn  over,  or  as  they  say  into,  his 
body,  or  of  conveying  new  vigor  and  soundness  into  a  corn  ear  whose  soundness  is  doubted  by  mtro* 
ducing  into  its  core  healthy  grains  of  corn,  etc. 

*Mdksoniyungwa.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  give  the  literal  meaning  of  this  term  in  one 
word.  The  first  part  means  "  troublesome,"  "weary,"  "tedious:'*  the  second  "go  in."  referring  to 
the  "  going  into  "  the  kiva  or  "  assembling  "  for  the  ceremony. 

*  1.  e.,  as  the  messenger  has  just  said. 

*  I.  •.,  the  clouds,  which  are  here  personified,  and  which  be  has  addressed. 
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He  then  enters  the  spring,  lowers  the  little  netted  gourd  (ndngwi- 
kuru)  into  the  water  to  the  rim,  sprinkles  some  meal  into  it  from  the 
six  cardinal  directions,  and  then  dips  some  water  into  it  with  the  Ion;  ' 
buzzard  feather,  also  from  the  six  ceremonial  directions.  He  then 
does  the  same  with  the  corn-ear  and  then  fills  the  vessel,  whereupon 
he  leaves  the  spring  and  returns  to  the  village,  twirling  the  bullroarer 
all  the  way  until  he  arrives  at  the  edge  of  the  mesa.  Arriving  in  the 
kiva  all  say  **Kwakwdi  um  pito"  (Thanks,  you  have  come).  The  ctiief 
adds,  Ita  pas  pai  akw  m6hgwactotini"  (We  must  bring  this  to  aeon* 
elusion).'  The  things  are  then  placed  on  the  floor  north  of  the  fire- 
place  and  Tob^ng5tiwa,  assisted  by  some  of  the  older  priests,  smoke 
over  them.  Usually,  however,  as  has  already  been  observed,  the 
messenger  does  not  return  to  the  kiva,  but  remains  at  the  place  where 
the  race  starts  early  the  next  morning. 

Nothing  of  importance  occurs  in  either  kiva  after  the  ceremony, 
smoking,  talking,  the  evening  meal,  etc.,  occupying  the  evening  until 
the  time  for  retirement,' 


EIGHTH  CEREMONIAL  DAY. 
(Tot(5Ka;  food  providing.) 

The  men  in  both  kivas  are  stirring  at  a  very  early  hour.     At  aboot 
three  o^clock  the  fire  is  built.     The  first  to  get  ready  is  the  messenger' 
who  got  the  water  from  a  distant  spring  on  the  previous  evening,  and 
the  two  kal^htakas  (warriors)  in  the  Snake  kiva,  who  are  to  play  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  proceedings  of  this  and  the  next  morning.    At 
about  half-past  three  o'clock  the  warriors  put  on  their  snake  kilti, 
take  the  lightning  frames  and  bullroarers  and  leave  the  kiva.     Outside 
they  shoot  the  lightning  frame  toward  the  east  and  then  go  around 
the  kiva  five  times,  twirling  the  bullroarers  almost  constantly.     They 
then  proceed  to  the  Antelope  kiva  and  repeat  the  same  performance. 
Returning  to  their  kiva  they  go  around  again  three  timet  twirling  the 
bullroarer.     Entering  the  kiva  they  again  shoot  the  lightning  frame 
and  go  around  in  an  elliptical  circuit,  swinging  the  buUfoarer  several 
times.     They  then  take  off  their  snake  kilts.     On  one  occasion  the 
chief  priest  came  in  at  this  juncture,  seemingly  just  having  gotten  up, 

*  See  footnote  3  00  paye  41. 

*  I  find  in  my  notes  of  1S96  the  following  observation:  Befort  Iht  SMkM  iMd  Sltd«it  •«••■ 
brought  lome  food  which  Sihongwa  took  into  the  kfva,  stepping  into  the  dttptff  p«rtlo«  MM  il  ikt 
ladder,  going  around  the  fireplace  and  on  to  the  elevated  portion  west  of  Ibo  lidd«r,  4mpmlldat  Ike 
food  on  the  floor.  I  do  not  remember  ever  having  seen  a  female  In  citbtr  of  IIm  t«Q  kfvaa,  viik  tki 
eicepiion  of  the  Antelope  maids  and  some  little  novices. 

*  Provided  be  did  not  remain  in  the  valley  when  bringing  tbc  water  ths  prnil— a 
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and  at  once  engaged  in  smoking^  in  which  the  two  warriors,  taking  off 
the  moccasins  from  their  feet,  joined  him. 

Later,  usually  at  about  four  o'clock^  the  warriors  again  put  on 
their  kilts,  shoot  the  lightning  frame,  and  circle  around  in  the  Snake 
kiva,  repeat  the  same  outside  at  the  Snake  and  the  Antelope  Jciva,  ?*nd 
a  second  time  outside  of  and  also  in  the  Snake  kfva,  7'he  number  of 
times  they  go  around  the  ktvas  varies  between  three  and  seven  times, 
but  it  is  believed  four  times  is  the  number  intended. 

At  about  half- past  three  o'clock  the  rest  of  the  men  of  both  soci- 
eties rise.  The  two  warriors  daub  their  bodies  in  the  usual  manner, 
but  this  time  rub  considerable  cdta  on  their  faces.  They  put  on  their 
snake  kilts,  buckskin-fringed  belts,  :.nd  also,  I  am  told,  their  snake 
head-dresses  (tcd-nakwas),  though  my  notes  fail  to  state  that.  They 
then  repeat  their  procession,  twirling  of  bull  roarers,  etc.,  around 
both  kivas  and  in  the  Snake  kfva. 

AH  the  Snake  men  now  renew  their  body  decorations,  as  the 
fto-caUed  Anteiope  race  is  about  to  begin.  At  about  a  quarter  of  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning  the  two  warriors  take  a  number  of  Hat  and 
other  bdhos  from  the  tray,  and  then  repeat  for  the  fourth  time  the 
processions  around  the  kiva,  but  instead  of  returning  to  the  Snake 
kiva  they  leave  the  mesa  on  the  trail,  leading  south*eastward,  which  the' 
messenger  had  taken  on  the  previous  evening  and  on  which*  in  case 
he  slept  in  the  village,  he  has  already  preceded  them  to  the  starting- 
place  of  the  race,  about  to  begin.  At  the  different  places  where  the 
water  carrier  has  deposited  his  bdhos  they  deposit  theirs,  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:*  After  having  turned  the  green  bdho  of  the  water 
carrier  around,  i.e.,  turned  its  facet  toward  the  village,  and  having 
pulled  out  the  water  carrier's  chochokpi  that  stood  south-east  from  the 
green  bdho,  with  its  face  turned  from  the  village,  and  thrust  it  into 
the  ground  north-west  of  the  greeh  bdho  facing  now  towards  the  village, 
the  first  warrior  thrusts  a  flat  bdho  into  the  ground  between  the  green 
bdho  and  chochokpi;  the  second  warrior  a  red  warrior's  bdho  at  the 
place  where  they  have  taken  out  the  choch6kpi.  At  the  next  place 
they  repeat  the  performance,  only  here,  the  second  warrior  puts  down 
the  flat  bdho  and  the  leader  the  red  kaliShtak  (usually  **tak")  bdho, 
etc.  As  they  go  along  they  fretpiently  turn  their  bullroarers.  Other 
men  and  boys  who  intend  to  participate  in  the  race  join,  follow, 
and  pass  them,  going  to  the  starting-place.  Sometimes  one  or  two 
others  of  the  Snake  Fraternity  have  bullroarers,  too,  that  they  swing 

*  It  has  already  been  slated  in  a  previoiii  footnote  that  some  confusion  exists  concernintf  the 
prayer  offcriDgs  of  tlie  water  carrier.  But  after  sifting  all  the  information  obtained  on 'the  subject 
from  ditfereni  men,  it  is  believed  that  the  disposition  of  the  prayer  otferintfs  is  supposed  to  be  made. 
and  usually  it  made,  in  the  manner  given  in  the  text. 
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occasionally.  At  the  starting-place  the  bdhoSi'I  understi 
mostly  deposited  at  one  end  of  the  line  of.  racers.  But  if  m 
the  required  number  have  been  made,  which  is  sometimes  t 
as  has  been  mentioned  in  a  previous  footnote,  they  are  dep< 
the  other  end.  A  number  of  men  and  boys  have  in  the  mean  1 
the  village  and  have  gone  to  the  cornfields  in  the  valley  to  g 
cofn-stalks,  the  disposition  of  which  will  be  mentioned  U 
While  thus  the  race  is  being  inaugurated  in  various  ways,  11 
our  attention  to  the  Antelope  kiva,  where  the  necessary  prei 
are  made  for  the  exercises  that  are  to  interlink  with  the  rac 
proper  time. 

M  about  five  o'clock  Tob^ngdtiwa  has  made  a  new  mc 
around  the  kiva.  The  Antelope  youth  and  maid  are  drei 
painted  up,  the  nine  cigarettes  ready,  the  four  bihos  that  w< 
the  previous  day  deposited ;  in  fact,  everything  prepared  a 
At  about  half-past  five  o'clock  the  Snakes  are  called.  Usu 
the  chief  priest  and  one  or  two  of  the  older  men  come,  as  the 
Snake  members  participate  in  the  race,  as  explained,  and  two 
of  the  older  men,  decorated  and  dressed  the  same  as  the  two 
have  gone  to  the  edge  of  the  mesa  in  order  to  sprinkle  the  ra 
sacred  meal  upon  their  arrival  on  the  mesa.  Usually  these 
down  the  mesa,  too,  and  return  with  a  stalk  of  green  corn. 
they  get  these  from  the  fields  themselves  or  obtain  theni  froi 
at  the  foot  of  the  mesa,  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  have  re 
believe  that  the  latter  is  the  case. 

As  soon  as  the  Snake  priests  have  seated  themselves,  t 
smoking  of  cigarettes  takes  place,  the  crooks  and  snake  whips 
distributed,  the  tiponi  and  snake  handed  to  the  Antelope  y< 
bdtni,  with  its  contents,  to  the  Antelope  maid,  in  fai:t  ever 
made  ready  to  begin  the  singing  ceremony  at  a  moment's  notic 
upon  all  silently  wait  for  the  signal  to  commence  the  singir 
manner  in  which  this  signal  is  given  will  be  described  presen 
now  again  turn  our  attention  to  the  race.  I  have  never  witn< 
ceremonies  at  the  starting*place,  but  have  reasons  to  believe 
following  description,  furnished  me  by  participants,  is  corn 
first  one  to  arrive  at  the  place'  where  the  race  is  to  begin  is 
scnger  who  got  the  water  in  a  m6ngwikuru  on  the  previous 
He  has  with  him  this  vessel,  a  pOhu,  and  one  of  the  long  ch 

>  Sone  of  the  nenbert  of  both  frateroitiet  alio  ftt  coroitalki  from  the  conf 
•warm  alonff  the  race  track,  and  all  join  the  raceri  ai  they  arrive  froB  Ch«  itartiag-pli 
aloHK.  but  no  participant  in  the  cetemony-it  alloered  to  contend  for  the  priit. 

*  Usually  lie  tleepa  there,  at  hat  already  been  stated  elsewhere. 
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with  the  rain  wheel  and  the  small  cylmtler/  prepared  by  the  sprinkler 
on  the  seventh  day.  Soon  after  his  arrival  the  two  warriors  put  in 
their  appearance.  They  have  deposited  at  each  of  the  three  places 
already  mentioned  a  flat^  a  warrior's  (red),  and  probably  also  a  green 
bdho  and  some  nakwdkwosis  and  corn-meaU^  They  also  have  been 
twinging  their  butlroarers  and  shooting  their  lightning  frames  while  en 
route  to  this  place.  With  and  soon  after  them,  arrive  the  woukUbe 
participants  in  the  race.  When  all  are  assembled,  the  water  carrier, 
rubs  a  little  clay  into  the  men's  hands  and  then  lays  the  plihu  on  the 
trail,  pointing  out,  as  it  were,  the  way  to  the  village.  He  then  faces 
the  men  who  have  drawn  up  in  line  across  the  trail,  and  siiys: 

**Pai  ita  hihiaifcahlcang'  ytlhtukni.  6wi  ilma  tdtim,  hdhongwitu, 
^hutth  ka  ndtQshitatani!  Nap  hikawat  mtSmik  ydmakat  Jtam  put  atE>wi 
tiwat  ka  ndshami  pItOq  hiyanikae.  TtlndtyaoIcahJcaiigo  imui  itangmnui, 
itdnamui  kiyamayui  yafwawicni,  yOngwicnt;  pai  hdhlailcahkango, 
^okaotcahkango!     Tad  tumafT* 

TRANSLATION. 

Now  we  shall  race  joyfully.  Hence  you  strong  young  men  do  not 
once  detain  each  other  I*  Whoever  conies  out  ahead,  on  his  account* 
we  shall  drink*  when  the  sun  has  not  yet  come  half-way.'  Being  con- 
cerned (about  this)  to  these  our  mothers,  our  fathers,  to  the  village, 
we  shall  ascend,  we  shall  enter  it,  happily,  courageously.     Now  go  we! 

The  messenger  then  speeds  away  and  soon  the  racers  say  to  the 
warriors:  **Tad  ita  pafyyani;  pai  pi  yapni"  (There,  be  we  off;  he  is 
already  off). 

After  a  few  seconds  they  repeat  their  clamoring:  **Tad  ita  paiy- 
yani"  (now  let  us  be  [be  we]  off).  And  after  a  short  interval,  during 
which  their  impatience  has  been  growing,  they  say:  **Tad,  Ita  paly- 
yani;  pai  pi  tdwa  ydma**  (Now  be  we  off;  why  the  sun  is  already  up). 
f.ach  of  the  two  warriors  then  repeats  the  water  carrier's  speech — 

'The  other  one  I  noticed  in  the  morning  at  the  south  side  ol  the  Antelope  altar.  Their  us« 
will  be  explained  by  and  by. 

*  The  information  ai  to  the  exact  kind  and  number  of  bAhos  these  warriors  take  alon^r.  and 
just  where  and  how  they  deposit  them,  is  also  conHictiog.  and  will  need  further  study  by  special 
personal  observation. 

'  Here  the  warriors  afterwards  say  "cukaokahkang!" 

*  1.  e..  do  not  try  to  win  by  keeping  others  back,  but  by  honestly  exerting  yourself. 

*  Because  the  winner  receives  the  sacred  water  as  a  prize,  which  is  believed  to  bring  rain,  as 
will  be  explained  later  on. 

*ll  was  explained  to  me  that  the  messenger  here  speaks  in  behalf  of  the  thirsty  crops,  for 
which  this  ceremony  is  celebrated,  for  which  he  is  sent  to  fetch  the  clouds,  and  which  are  eagerly 
waiting  to  drink  the  expected  rain. 

'  By  this  the  anxiety  is  expressed  that  the  looked-for  rain  should  not  procrastinate,  but  come 
soon. 
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A«    Corn-stalk  bearers  begin  to  arrive  at  the  edge  of  tht  incM. 
B.    Spectators  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  rafieri. 
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verbatim,  my  informant  claims — the  water  carrier  speeding  on  whik^ 
.  they  do  so.     After  they  have  both  repeated  the  speech,  both  twi  ^ 
their  bullroarers  and  shoot  their  lightning  frames,  and  then  they  al^ 
start,  but  both  describing  an  elongated  half«circuit  from  and  again  ^ 
the  trail,  one  on  one,  the  other  on  the  other  side;  where  they  m^e 
each  one  crosses  to  the  opposite  side  and  again  runs  in  a  hatf-cirolc 
from  and  again  to  the  trail,  but  always  making  towards  the  village. 
This  they  do  four  times  in  all.     At  the  places  where  they  cross  the 
trail  they  shoot  the  lightning  frames.     When  they  cross  the  first  time 
the  racers  give  a  yell  which  is  the  signal  for  the  priests  in  the  Ante- 
lope kfva  to  commence  the  singing.     This  signal  is  transmitted  tu  the 
kfva  in  the  following  manner.     At  the  edge  of  the  mesa  is  seated  a 
man  and  on  one  of  the  houses  close  to  the  kfva,  sometimes  on  the  kin 
roof,  a  woman.     As  soon  as  the  man  hears  the  yell  he  jumps  up  and 
immediately  the  woman  notifies  the  men  in  the  kiva  that  the  racers 
have  started,  whereupon  the  singing  commences. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  water  carrier  had  run  ahead 
with  the  water  vessel.  To  the  one  that  overtakes  him  first  he  bands 
the  vessel  and  the  long  choch6kpi '  and  then  riins  on  with  the  racen 
Those  things  now  become  the  objects  of  contention  for  the  racen.  H 
one  overtakes  the  holder  of  them  the  latter  has  to  hand  them  over  to 
his  successful  rival,  and  he  to  the  next  one,  if  one  overtake  him,  etc. 
Along  the  route  the  racers  are  met  by  the  participants  in  the  cere- 
mony from  both  kfvas,  who,  as  already  stated,  do  not  really  participate 
in  the  race,  at  least  not  the  entire  length  of  the  route,  but  join  the 
racers  along  the  route  after  having  deposited  prayer  offerings  in  the 
shrines.  Those  (two  I  believe)  from  the  Snake  kfva  who  have  bull* 
roarers  twirl  them  occasionally.  Nearer  and  nearer  the  line  of  ruers 
I  approaches  the  mesa.     Those  who  have  gone  after  corn-stalks  have  in 

the  mean  while  gathered  at  the  foot  of  the  mesa  to  greet  and  then 
accompany  the  racers.  Some  of  the  smaller  boys  await  them  on 
ledges  higher  up.  The  edge  of  the  mesa  is  usually  lined  with  hun- 
dreds of  spectators  (see  PI.  166),  whose  eyes  are  turned  towards  the 
valley  four  hundred  feet  below.  At  the  place  where  the  trail  reaches 
the  top  of  the  mesa  stand  several  grim-looking  snake  priests,  in  their 
usual  costume  and  decoration,  with  their  bags  of  sacred  meal  to  sprinkle 
the  racers  as  they  sweep  by  them.     (See  Pis.  167,  168,  and  169.) 

Shortly  after  sunrise  the  first  racers  arrive  at  the  edge  of  the 
mesa  panting  and  bathed  in  perspiration.  The  first  one  carries  the 
netted  gourd  vessel  and  the  chochdkpi.     He  is  preceded  and  accom* 

*  This  may  b«  done  anywhere  before  be  reaches  the  kf ?■.  U  no  one  orerukft  him  h*  Uta 
it  Into  the  kfva  hknself.  where  it  ii  taken  care  oi  in  the  Diual  nanntr,  and  Ihen  banded  to  Ibt  Ini 
racer  reaching  the  kfva. 
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panted  by  others,  who  carry  corn-stalks.  (See  PI,  170.)  The  two 
^ifriors  are  also  usually  among  the  first  to  arrive*  Those  of  the 
Siiake  and  Antelope  priests  who  have  brought  corn-stalks  ttirow  them 
^nio  the  crowd  and  dash  on  towards  the  Antelope  VI va^  which  they 
enter,  taking  their  accustomed  places.  Events  now  crowd  themselves 
in  front  of  the  village  and  outside  and  inside  the  kfva,  bu!  will  have 
to  be  described  one  after  the  other,  although  they  are  coincidentaU 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  men  and  boys  who  have  gone 
after  corn-stalks  greet  the  racers  at  the  foot  of  the  mesa  and  follow 
them.  Having  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  mesa^  they  form  a  st^uad  and 
approach  the  village  (see  PL  171),  being  accompanied  by  the  crowd  of 
spectators,  among  whom  may  be  seen  here  and  there  a  struggling 
racer,  who,  however,  runs  on  to  the  village.  In  front  of  the  village 
arc  crowds  of  women,  girls,  and  children  (see  PI,  171),  who  await  the 
corn-stalk  bearers,  and  as  soon  as  the  latter  have  arrived  within  aboyt 
one  hundred  yards,  dash  towards  them  and  engage  with  them  in  a 
pell-mell  wrangle  (see  PU  173),  trying  to  snatch  from  them  the 
corn-stalks  and  also  squash  blossoms,  in  which  they  are  generally 
successful  after  a  short  struggle.  If  here  and  there  a  specially 
strong  or  alert  young  man  shows  a  tendency  to  be  obi^tinaie,  he 
is  quickly  pursued  and  surrounded  by  such  numbers  that  his  sur* 
render  is  usually  only  a  question  of  a  few  minutes.  The  captured  corn- 
stalks are  triumphantly  carried  by  the  winners  to  their  homes  (see  PI. 
174),  where  they  are  often  placed  on  corn  piled  up  in  the  back  rooms. 
But  proceed  we  now  to  the  Antelope  kfva,  where  in  the  mean  while 
important  events  have  been  in  progress.  We  first  turn  our  attention 
to  the  winner  of  the  race.  Upon  his  arrival  at  the  klva  he  takes  a 
position  outside  and  east  of  the  klva.  As  soon  as  his  presence  is 
announced  by  himself,  by  stamping  repeatedly  with  his  foot,  the 
sprinkler  comes  out  and  takes  from  him^the  objects  he  has  won,  first 
sprinkling  a  little  meal  on  them  and  towards  the  kfva,  and  takes  them 
into  the  klva,  where  he  hands  them  to  Tobengotiwa.  He  then  takes 
one  of  the  bdhos  that  have  been  lying  at  the  south-west  corner  of  the 
altar  and  kneels  before  the  Antelope  priest  who,  still  holding  the 
objects  won  by  the  racer,  utters  in  a  low  voice  a  prayer,  whereupon 
the  Snake  chief  takes  the  objects,  also  utters  a  prayer,  and  then  hands 
them  back  to  the  sprinkler,  who  takes  them  out  and  hands  them  to  the 
winner  wich  a  double  green  bdho,  a  small  sack  of  corn-meal,  and  dig- 
ging stick.  (See  PI.  175.)  He  first  seems  to  express  a  prayer  or  good 
wish  and  then  gives  some  instructions  to  the  boy,  who  thereupon  goes 
down  to  the  valley  to  one  of  his  fields,  where  he  digs  a  hole  with  the  dig- 
ging stick,  as  deep  as  the  length  of  his  arm,  into  which  he  throws  a  few 
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pinches  of  sacred  meal,  pours  the  water  from  the  mdngwik 
then  puts  in,  in  an  upright  position,  the  long  chochdkpi  with  t 
and  cylinder,  after  which  he  tills  up  the  hole,  leaving  the  upp* 
the  chochdkpi  protruding  slightly.  The  green  bdho  he  thr 
the  ground  close  by.  These  offerings  are  considered  a  special 
to  the  field  and  augur  a  good  crop  not  only  at  the  app 
harvest,  but  also  in  coming  years.  The  empty  gourd  vessel  h* 
to  the  kfva. 

We  next  direct  our  attention  to  the  two  warriors  whom  wi 
among  the  first  to  arrive  on  top  of  the  mesa.  Arriving  at  I 
lope  kfva  they  go  around  the  kfva  four  times,  twirling  the  bu 
and  then  enter  the  kfva.  (See  PI.  176.)  In  the  kfva  they  go 
the  following  performance,  first  the  one  and  then  the  other: 
east  of  the  fireplace  they  shoot  the  lightning  frame  towards  tl 
way  four  times,  and  then  twirl  the  bullroarer  an  equal  ni 
times,  whereupon  they  seat  themselves  on  previously  arrange 
one  east,  the  other  west  of  the  ladder,  close  to  the  kfva  wal 
elevated  portion  of  the  kfva,  guarding,  as  it  were,  the  entrance 
their  being  seated,  each  one  is  handed  a  cigarette  by  Tob< 
which  he  smokes  in  silence,  and  then  remains  on  that  seat  th 
the  ceremony. 

While  tiiese  performances  are  going  on  the  singing  cerei 
been  in  progress.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  everytl 
placed  in  readiness  while  the  racers  were  on  their  way  out,  ev* 
taking  out  of  the  crooks  and  the  handing  of  the  tfponi,  sn 
bdtfti  to  the  Antelope  youth  and  maid,  and  that  upon  the  a 
the  kfva  of  the  signal  from  the  valley  that  the  race  had  sta 
first  song  is  intoned  and  the  progress  of  the .  ceremony  is  n 
rupted  even  by  the  coiisecration  of  the  race-winner's*  obj< 
arrival  of  participants  in  the  race,  etc.  Every  racer,  as  so 
enters  the  kfva,  first  sprinkles  a  pinch  of  meal  to  the  altar,  i 
assumes  his  usual  seat. 

The  Snake  priests  are  on  this  morning  arrayed  in  their  u 
tume  and  decoration,  with  perhaps  a  heavier  coat  of  cdta 
faces.  More  netted  gourd  vessels  are  brought  into  the  Antel 
this  morning;  on  one  occasion  I  noticed  eight  standing  in  s 
the  east  side  of  the  altar,  but  more  were  brought  in  during 
Their  use  will  be  explained  in  connection  with  the  public  perfc 
in  the  afternoon. 

*  The  teatt  consisted  of  a  heavy  stone  used  to  fasten  weavioff  loonia  to,  of  whicl 
may  vsually  be  found  in  every  Icfva,  and  some  pelts  and  blanltels  spread  00  tbeoi.  This  I 
can  remember,  the  only  instance  where  these  stones  were  ipeclaily  vsed  lor  Mats  Ui  1 
blankets  and  pelts  only  being  generally  used. 
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As  soon  as  the  singing  ceremony  is  concluded  and  the  Snakes 

have  (ited  out  in  the  usual  way,  one  of  the  warriors  takes  a  potsition 

near  the  SDiith»cast  corner  of  the  altar  anil  shoots  the  lightning  frame 

four  times  towards  the  hatchway,  which  he  follows  by  swing! n^r  ihtj 

feut  I  roarer  four  times.     The  other  warrior  repeats  the  sanve  action,  all 

the  Antelopes  in  the  mean  while  waiting  in  silence.      Before  the  war* 

^^ors  kave  the  kiva  they  stop  at  the  foot  of  the  latter  and  say,  one 

^^tt?r  the   other,    **Ita    c6kaoEcahEcang    pio    idpkiwicni"    {We,    being 

Mrcnjrjtliened,  again  go  forth  tovvards  the  evening).     Outside  ihcy  first 

*Hoot  the  lightning  frames  four  times  towar<ls  the  sun^  then  they  go 

•^^c>und  the  klva  four  tunes,  shooting  the  lightning  frame  and  twirling 

^™«  bullroarer,  once  at  each  end  and  on  each  side  of  the  klva.*     They 

"^^n  proceed  to  the  Snake  klva  twirling  the  huUroarer  on  the  way, 

'^^  the  Snake  klva  they  repeat  the  same  performance  that  took  place 

^^   the  Antelope  kfva,  only  here  first  outside  and  then  inside  oC  the 

^*va.     When  they  have  finished,  they  lay  their  instruments  on  a  tray, 

'^^^r  the  altar,  which  is  then  placed  near  the  fireplace*     All  present 

^^^emble  around  it  and  smoke  over  it,  following  the  smoke  by  a  prayer 

'*'Om  each  one,  even  the  smaller  boys  (which  is  something  unusual) 

^nd  another  smoke,  for  which  alt  pipes  thai  can  be  found  are  used. 

I'his  smoke  is   followed    by   the    usual    morning   meal    in   which    all 

participate. 

After  breakfast  the  men  engage  in  different  pursuits;  some  repair 
their  snake  costumes,  moccasins,  etc.,  others  make  prayer  offerings, 
smoke,  sleep,  etc.  As  a  knowledge  of  the  manufacturing  of  hdhos  on 
this  occasion,  their  kind  and  how  they  were  disposed  of  may  be  of 
importance  in  further  studies  of  this  ceremony,  and  as  the  obtierva* 
tions  thus  far  made  on  this  subject  are  somewhat  incomplete,  those 
that  have  been  made  will  be  given  in  detail,  in  1896  the  following 
prayer  offerings  were  maulc,  a^  far  as  reciirded:  Macdngoniiwa  made 
one  peculiar  double  baho,  which  he  painted  light  blue  and  which,  on 
account- of  its  color,  was  very  unusual.  It  was  about  six  inches  long 
and  otherwise  made  the  same  as  any  other  common  b*^lu>s,  only  it 
had  a  long  string  (pdhu)  attached  to  it.  Besides  this,  he  matle  lliree 
or  four  double  bdhos,  one  stick  being  black,  one  green.  These  bdhos 
with  sticks  of  two  different  colors  are  calletl  nadlong-bdhos  and  arc 
made,  as  far  as  I  know,  by  the  Snake  tind  Antelope  Fraiernities  only. 
He  also  prepared  four  pUlsvahos  which   have  already  been  described. 

NOvdkwaha  made  three  naalong-bihos,  the  same  kind  as  Macdn- 
gontiwa  had  made. 

Pahtinomtiwa  made  seven  warrior  bdhos,  which,  it  will  be  rcmenw 

*  These  a^tt  i jrrobolize  lighlntnit  f^od  thunder. 
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In  the  foregrouDd  one  of  the  wom^n  it  tctn  carrying  her  trophy  homewii-d. 
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The  stperger  h  m  lh«  act  of  tmndmg  the  prizes,  wbicb  have  been  coniecratecl 
tfi  ihe  kiVa,  tnd  the  prayer-offennga  to  the  race  winner. 
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Pl.  CLXXIX*  Thi  Damce  Plaza  ano  a  SnitiNf:* 
~^       *rbe  chief  Snftke  priest  deininK  out  tht  opening  on  the  plaxs  over  which 
,     ^^*  the  pbnk  o a  which  the  danceri  stamp  with  their  right  Icxit.    Before 
^  ^^e  plank  on  he  depositi  a  biho  into  the  opening* 
.  .      *       One  of  the  katcfna  »brinei  In  which  pray«f offerings  and  other  objecii  of 
'^md*  Are  aepoeited. 
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and  about  three  feet  long.     He  then  returns  to  the  kfva,  where  he 
again  smokes.     In   1896  he  then  made  some  nakwAkwosis,  which   he 
handed  to  one  of  the  young  men,  who  took  them  out — for  what  pur- 
pose I  did  not  learn— but  returned  in  a  few  minutes.     He  had  put  00 
his  snake  kilt  for  this  errand.     Soon  after  the  Snake  chief  proceeds 
to  the  Antelope  kfva  for  the  mutual  smoke  with  the  Antelope  priest* 
The  other  Snake  priests  prepare  for  the  approaching  public  ceremonjr* 
putting  on  their  common  kilts,  their  moccasins,  renewing  their  usoai 
body  decorations,  combing  their  hair,  etc;     As  soon  as  the  two  chiefs 
are  done  smoking  another  messenger  is  sent  after  water  for  the  rac^ 
on  the  following  morning,  this  time,  however,  a  member  of  the  Snak^ 
Fraternity.     He  takes  with  him  the  same  objects  as  the  messenger  o^ 
the  previous  day,  but  instead  of  the  double  green  bAhos  from  tl&^ 
Antelope  chief  he  takes  with  him  some  nadl5ng-bdhos  from  the  Snalc  < 
chief,  and  instead  of  going  to  either  Ttkhciva  or  Torfva  he  goes  alor%  % 
another  trail  to  either  Topdshkwava  or  Mat6va,  generally,  however 
to  the  first  named.     He  deposits  his  prayer  offerings  in  the  same 
manner  and  at  as  many  places  as  the  Antelope  man  did.     The  trsiii 
which  he  takes  is  somewhat  west  of  the  other  one  and  is  the  same  an 
which  the  race  takes  place  the  next  morning. 

Having  thus  recorded  the  proceedings  of  the  Snake  kfva,  anJ 
seen  the  Snake  messenger  depart  to  the  distant  spring  for  water,  we 
again  turn  to  the  Antelope  kfva  to  record  the  events  of  the  day  from 
the  time  when  we  left  the  kfva  with  the  two  warriors  in  the  morninK, 
leaving  the  Antelopes  silently  awaiting  the  departure  of  the  latter.    As 
soon  as  the  warriors  have  left  the  kfva,  the  Antelopes  also  leave  their 
places,  the  Antelope  youth  and  maid  disrobe,  and  wash  off  their  paint 
as  usual.     After  some  smoking  is  indulged  in  and  some  have  begun  to 
make  preparations  for  making  prayer  offerings,  the  usual  mOmin| 
meal  is  brought  into  the  kfva,  and  all  eat  again,  however .  avoidinf 
salted  food  and  meats.     After  breakfast  a  great  nuniber  of  prayer 
offerings  are  made.      As  already  indicated,   it  is  extiremely  difficult 
to  ascertain  just  what  and  how  many  bdhos  and  nakwdkwosis  arcsup- 
posed  to  be  made  during  a  ceremony  by  each  participant.     In  some 
cases  rules   are  observed,   especially  by  the  leading  priests.     As  a 
general  thing  a  great  deal  of  irregularity  exists  and  a  certain  amount 
of  freedom  seems  to  be  left  to  the  inclination  of  the  individual  priest 
— within  certain  limits,  of  course.     As  I  have  been  obliged  to  make 
these  observations  alone  and  two  kfvas  had  to  be  watched,  an4  in  each 
kfva  different  priests,   it  has  been    impossible  to    settle    this    point 
In  order  to  aid  further  studies  of  this  matter,  the  facts  pertaining  to 
it,  as  recorded  in  the  different  years,  are  given  separately. 
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In  1S96,  the  chief  priestp  Tob^ng5ti^ra,  made  eight  green  bdhos 
tith  btack  tips^  and  one  set  of  four  and  one  of  five  chochdkpts^ 
beiides  a  number  of  nakwdkwosis*  Eight  of  the  latter  were  turkey 
ieathers  with  red  strings  and  two  roads  with  yellow  strings  < rolled  in 
honey  and  corn-pollen).  The  twine^  wound  around  the  upper  end  of 
ihecKochdkpts  had  been  colored  in  rings  alternately  red  and  blackj 
the  usual  colors  being  black  and  white.  He  then  placed  four  green 
hahos  and  five  chochdkpis  and  one  road  on  one  pile,  the  other  four 
bibos,  four  chochiSkpis,  and  one  road  on  another  pile. 

Vukfoma,  who  it  will  be  remembered^  was  initiated  on  this  occa- 
^3on,  made  one  green  bdho,  one  chochokpi,  and  twelve  nakwikwosis; 
(he  strings  of  the  latter^  as  well  as  those  of  the  feathers  attached  to 
^he  bdhos,  were  stained  red  and  the  twine  on  the  chochdkpis  he 
cobret!  in  the  same  manner  as  Tob^ngotiwa  had  colored  his, 

Sihongniwa,  the  pipelighter,  made  eight  bahos  of  the  usual  kind, 
^lolcdhtiwa  six^  and  Tob^vohyoma  also  six,  all  three  also  staining  the 
strings  of  the  feathers  attached  to  the  bdho  sticks  red.  All  the  other 
^^n  made  only  nakwAkwosiSp  but  just  how  many  my  notes  fail  to 
I  *tlte,  also  how  these  prayer  o^e rings  were  disposed  of,  but  1  am  told 
they  arc  deposited  the  next  day  in  the  field^  peach  orchards,  etc* 

In  189H  no  special  record  could  be  made  of  this  bdho-niaking,  as 
the  filling  up  of  other  gaps  in  my  notes  occupied  my  time. 

In  1900  I  noted  down  the  following:  Tob^ng5tiwa  made  three  sets 
of  four  green  bdhos  (with  black  tips)  each,  all  about  five  inches  long; 
oi\t  set  of  five  and  one  of  four  chochokpis,  about  six  inches  long.  All 
the  strings  on  the  nakwdkwosis,  which  were  attached  to  the  bdhos, 
were  painted  red,  and  the  twine  on  the  chochokpis  colored  as  described 
above.  The  number  of  nakwdkwosis  made  was  not  recorded.  He 
was  assisted  in  the  work  by  his  son  Honwahtiwa. 

Cdkvyamtiwa  made  one  green  bdho,  one  choch6kpi,  and  a  number 
of  nakwdkwosis.  Sihongwa  and  Hbnwahtiwa  made  the  same. 
Silcdheptiwa,  the  sprinkler,  made  two  green  bdhos,  two  chochbkpis, 
one  long  chochokpi  about  fourteen  inches  long,  one  cylinder  two  and 
three-quarters  inches  long  by  one-half  an  inch  thick,  and  a  yoiyngola 
(rain  wheel)  about  four  inches  in  diameter.  Into  two  sides  of  the 
latter  were  inserted  four  duck  feathers  and  from  one  side  was  sus- 
pended an  eagle  nakwakwosi. 

The  nakwdkwosis  on  all  the  bdhos,  as  far  as  I  could  ascertain, 
were  duck  feathers. 

If  any  more  bdhos  were  made,  it  escaped  my  notice.'     A  number 

'  I  am  told  that  every  participant  makes  at  least  one  biho  and  one  ci>och6kpi.  The  long 
chochokpi.  with  the  whi-tl  made  by  the  sprinkler,  SilcAhcptiwa.  was  taken  to  the  spring  in  the  evening 

.tiid  V -cured  t>v  !lu-  rv  r  wirior  thf  next  rnornin{f. 
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of  nakwdkwosis  were  made  by  each  priest,  usually  either  six  or  eight, 
although  that  number  was  by  no  means  strictly  adhered  to. 

While  these  prayer  offerings  are  made,  other  work  is  attended  to. , 
Dance  costumes  are  put  in  order,  moccasins  repaired,  etc.  Now  and 
then  singing  is  practiced,  and  smoking  is  not  overlooked.  On  one 
occasion,  I  noticed  that  one  of  the  priests  made  a  feather  head-dress 
(ndkwa)  for  a  novice,  the  head-dress  consisting  of  sixteen  small  eagle 
feathers,  two  and  two  of  which  were  tied  together  at  their  quill  ends 
and  to  the  tips  of  which  were  fastened  bluebird  wing  and  tail  feathers, 
also  two  and  two  being  tied  together.  The  eagle  feathers  were 
stained  red  and  were  fastened  to  a  piece  of  buckskin.  Every  Ante-^ 
lope  and  Snake  wears  such  a  ndkwa  on  his  head  in  the  public  per- 
formance. 

At  about  noon  on  this  day  all  the  Antelopes  take  off  the  small 
feather  which  they  have  thus  far  worn  in  their  hair  (and  which  is  also 
called  ndkwa)  and  string  them  on  a  stick,  which  is  laid  on  the  floor 
near  the  fireplace.  The  owners,  so  I  was  told,  deposit  those  nikwas 
at  different  places — fields,  melon  patches,  etc.,  outside  of  the  village.' 
Some  one  brings  in  a  few  Cottonwood  branches  for  the  public  per- 
formance. 

At  about  half-past  four  o'clock  the  men  begin  to  get  ready  for 
the  performance  on  the  plaza.  Their  body  decoration  is  as  follows: 
The  feet,  hands,  and  chin  are  painted  black;  and  in  the  case  of  the 
sprinkler,  a  white  line  runs  from  ear  to  ear  over  the  upper  lip. 

Their  costume  consists  of  the  embroidered  kilt  and  sash,  a  fox- 
skin,  which  is  suspended  from  the  sash  behind,  a  bandoleer  of  dark 
blue  yarn  over  the  right  shoulder  a  strand  of  the  same  yarn  around 
the  legs  below  the  knee,  decoratea  ankle  bands,  and  several  strands 
of  beads  around  the  neck  from  which  is  suspended  in  front  an  abelone 
shell.  On  the  head  they  wear  in  front  a  single  white  eagle  feather 
and  on  the  apex  of  the  head  the  large  ndkwa,  already  described.* 

In  their  hands  they  hold  the  following  objects:  The  chief  priest, 
who  takes  the  lead,  holds  in  his  left  hand  the  tCponi  that  had  been 
used  in  the  different  morning  and  evening  ceremonies  a  gourd  vessel 
and  a  bag  with  corn-meal;  in  his  right  hand  he  holds  a  rattle.'  He  is 
followed  by  the  sprinkler,  who  carries  the  medicine  bowl  and   the 

*  In  the  Powama  ctremonf  these  nikwai  are  depoeited  in  one  of  the  Katdna  ahrioet  cIom  to 
the  village.  (See  B.  PI.  179)  The  Snake  nAkwat  arc  said  to  be  deposited  at  almost  aof  place  »cftrth« 
villaf e;  the  same  is  true  of  the  nAkwas  used  in  the  Flute  ceremony. 

*  The  sprinkler  wears  aronnd  his  head  a  wreath  made  of  small  cottoowood. 

*  This  rattle  is  supposed  to  be  made  of  a  wooden  ring,  over  whkh  is  ttrttclMd  •■  aatolo^ 
scrotum  skin.  This  is  gathered  on  the  lower  side  around  a  short  stkk.  about  tbret  laeiiM  loaf,  !• 
which  it  is  wound  by  means  of  a  thong.    The  rattle,  1  believe,  contains  shelled  corn. 
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aipcrgilU  All  the  rest  have  in  their  right  hand  a  rattle,  in  their  left  a 
bag  with  sacred  meal  and  a  netted  gourd  vessel,  and  one  of  the 
ttrai^ht  sticks  from  the  altar.     (See  Pt.  i8o.) 

We  now  again  turn  our  attention  to  the  Snake  kfva,  where  we  left 
the  men  as  they  were  beginning  to  get  ready  for  the  public  performance 
on  the  plaza.     Their  body  decoration  wat»  as  follows;  I'he  face,  arms, 
chest,  back,  a  band  above  the  knee  and  lower  legs  were  daubed  with 
'^LkOt*    Spots  were  then  made  with  a  mixture  of  a  red  ochre  (cflta)  and 
common  clay  (this  mixture  being  called  **paUicka"  red  clay),  on  the 
foltowrng  places  of  the  body:  The  forehead,  chest,  back,  outside  of 
upper  and  lower  arm  (near  the  elbow),  outside  of  upper  and  lower  leg 
(near  the  knee),  both  hands  and  the  top  of  the  head.    Concerning  these 
^pocSf  which  have  been  repeatedly  mentioned  through  the  paper,  1  am 
toW  that  in  former  days,  when  the  Hopis  were  stiH  occasionally  at  war 
*'th  other  tribes,  the  warriors  who  were  to  leave  the  village  to  meet 
the  enemy,  would  a^jsembie  by  clan  groups  north  of  the  village.      Here 
9^t  of  the  older  mt;mbers  of  the  Kdkop  (Burrowing  Owl)  clan  pre* 
pired  a  clay  or  paste  of  pulverized  P6ok<Sng  nay6u  *  (l*6okdng-vomisis) 
and  water     The  water  was  taken  from  a  medicine  bowl  which  also 
^^ntained  fetishes  of  stone,  shell,  and  bone.     As  the  men,  clan  after 
^^an,  Tiled  by  him,  he  would  put  just  such  marks  on  their  bodies  as  the 
Snakes  put  on  to  this  day,  in   memory  of  those  occasions.     These 
"^arks  are   called   **hut-iitcakaci**    (strong   or.  hard    body    painting), 
^^ccause  they  were  said  to  make  the   flesh  of  the  warrior  tough  and 
proof  against  the  arrows  of  the  enemy.*     Having  fmished  their  body 
decoration,  the  Snakes  put  on  iheir  common  kilts  and  their  moccasins, 
pick  up  their  snake  whips  and   bags  with   sacred  meal   and  wait  for  a 
signal  from  the  Antelope  kfva  that  all  is  ready  for  the  mutual  perform- 
'^nce.     The  Antelopes  come  out  from  the  klva  first.      Lining  up  north 
^f  the  kfva,  they  stop  for  a  few  minutes,   shaking  their  rattles,  and 
Ihen  proceed  to  the  plaza,  which  is  only  seventy-five  feet  away.     Here 
Ihey  go  around  in  a  circle  from  right  to  left  in  front  of  the  booth  four 
times    (see    PI.    i8i),    passing    over    the    before-mentioned    opening, 
sprinkling  a  pinch  of  sacred  meal  on  the  plank,  and  vigorously  stamp- 
ing their  right  foot  on  it  as  they  do  so.      Hereupon  they  line  up  in 

'  PookonK  is  the  God  o(  War  and  o(  protection  in  i;encral.  This  slone  is  called  Pookdnynaguu, 
because,  the  Hopi  say,  Pookong  *' vomits  it  up,"  and  it  often  resembles  in  the  natural  state  and  in 
iaricer  quantities  a  petriHed  semiMquid  mass.  A  sample  ol  this  stone,  which  is  also  used  by  llopl 
doctors  as  a  medicine,  may  be  seen  in  the  Hopi  collections  of  the  Field  Columbian  Museum. 

*  At  the  co.iclusion  o(  the  war  ceremony  in  the  SoyAI  celebration  in  OrAibi.  one  o(  the  leaders 
makes  a  mark  on  the  chest  and  back  of  every  participant,  usinK  a  clay  that  has  been  prepared  with 
ibe  water  from  the  warrior's  medicine  bowl,  and  hnally  the  men  take  a  pinch  of  that  clay,  hll  their 
ononthi  with  water,  and  proceed  to  their  homes,  where  they  make  similar  marks  on  the  bodies  of  the 
niembcrs  of  their  families.     (See  The  OrAibi-SoyAI  Ceremony,  by  G.  A.  Dorsey  and  H.  R.  Voth, 
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PL.  CLXXXII.    DAMCCM  tCFOIII  THE  BOOTH  (iMNTN  OAV). 

A.  Snake  danceri  going  around  in  a  circle. 

B.  The  two  platoons  facing  each  other.    The  Snakes  are  repretented  in  the 
act  oC  making  the  sideway  motion  to  which  they  hum  a  song  In  a  low  1 
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K.  CLXXXIM. 

The  Snakes  going  around  in  a  circle  in  front  of  the  booth  and 
the  phink  with  their  right  foot  (eighth  day). 
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K.  CLXXXIII. 

The  Snakes  going  around  in  a  circle  in  front  of  the  booUi  and  tttunpiag  oa 
the  plank  with  their  right  foot  (eighth  day). 
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PL.  CLXXX1V. 
The  PUte  thowt  both  Fratemltkt  in  poiltign  In  front  of  the  booth  on  the 
eighth  dajr.  They  are  En  the  act  of  tiagin^,  the  Anielopet  waving  their  rattlet, 
ihe  Snakes  their  whipv^  to  the  lime  of  the  singing.  In  front  of  the  Antelopet  may 
be  teen  the  tiT>onit  medicine  bowl,  m6ngwikurui»  and  the  itieki  taken  from, 
the  altar. 
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PL.  CLXXXV. 

The  Snake  dan<ieri  in  the  act  of  making  certain  tideway  motioM  witb  tlieir 
hands,  to  which  they  hum  a  song  in  a  low  tone  (eighth  day). 
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PL.  CLXXXVI. 
The  Plate  thowt  the  stage  of  the  dance  when  the  Snake  prieau  step  forwaH 
and  backward  and  the  vine  dancer  is  beginning  his  circuit,  the  Chief  Snake  priett 
just  about  to  lay  his  hand  on  his  back  and  to  accompany  him. 
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Fl.  clxxxvii. 
The  pcrformftncc  of  the  vine  dancer  and  the  Snake  priest  (elgliUi  deyV 
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PL.  CLXXXVIII. 


A.    Humming  with  lateral  motion  by  the  Snake  prietti  (elf bill  day) 
H.    Performance  of  the  vine  dancer  (eighth  day). 
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front  of  the  booth,  still  shaking  their  rattles,  holding  them  upward, 
and  await  the  arrival  of  the  Snakes.    (See  A,  PI.  r8i.)    The  latter  now 
emerge  from  their  kiva,  proceed  to  the  plaza,  walk  around  four  times 
in  the  same  manner  as  did  the  Antelopes  (see  PL  183),  and  then  draw 
up  in  line  about  six  feet  from  the  Antelopes,  the  two  platoons  facing 
each  other.    (See  B,  PI.  i8a.)    The  Antelope  chief  then  sprinkles  a  line 
of  corn-meal  about  eighteen  inches  in  front  of  the  Snakes  between  the 
two  platoons  of  men,  and  another  line  about  eighteen  inches  in  front  of 
the  Antelopes,  and  then  steps  back  to  his  place  at  the  extreme  south 
end   of    the   line   of    his   men.     The   Antelope    rattles   are  still   in 
motion,  the  sound  thus  produced  resembling  very  much  the  sound 
produced  by  the   tails  of  rattlesnakes.     Presently  the  Chief  Ante- 
lope  priest  puts  on  the  meal  line  in  front  of  the!  Antelopes,  the  tfponi, 
the  sprinkler,  the  medicine  bowl,  and  the  other  water  vessels  and 
sticks.    (See  PI.  184.)    While  this  is  done,  the  Snakes  lock  their  hands 
and  in  a  slightly  stooping  position  (see  PI.  185),  hum  a  song,  waving 
their  hands  in  which  they  hold  the  whips  sideways  to  the  time  of  their 
singing.     The  Antelopes  also  wave  their  rattles  from  side  to  side.     In 
a  few  minutes  the  Snakes  assume  an  erect  position  and  sing  the  same 
song,  but  much  louder,  accompanying  the  singing  with  vigorous  stamp- 
ing  of  the  right  foot,  and  shaking  of  the  whips.     (See  PI.  tot.)     The 
Antelopes  also  sing  and  rattle  louder.     These  two  kinds  of  perform- 
ances  alternate  about  eight  times,  the  number  of  times  having  been. 
found  to  vary  in  the  different  ceremonies.     Hereupon  all  make  a  shor^ 
pause  and  then  begin  to  step  forward  and  backward,  the  AntelopesK 
stepping  backward  when  the  Snakes  step  forward  and  vice  versa.     A^  ^i 
soon   as   this   kind   of    backward   and   forward   dancing  begins  tlm.« 
sprinkler  steps  forward  (the  man  next  to  him  taking  the  medicirme 
bowl),  and   then   moves  slowly  around   four  times  in  an  elongated 
circuit  between  the  two  platoons,  the  sprinkler  moving  his  arms  to  fhe 
time  of  the  singing  (see  PI.  186),  the  Snake  priest  follows  him,  hold- 
ing his  left  hand  on  the  sprinkler's  left  shoulder  and  stroking  with  liis 
right  hand,  in  which  he  holds  his  snake.whip,  the  back  of  the  latter. 
After  the  fourth  time,  they  stoop  down  before  the  booth,  from  Which 
the  sprinkler  takes  the  bunch  of  vines  which  we  saw  during  the  day  '^ 
the  Snake  kfva.     This  bunch  of  vines  he  takes  between  his  teeth  near 
the  root  end,  and  grasping  it  with  his  hands,' he  again  steps  forward,     j 
describing  the  same  circuit  as  before,  and   being   followed  by  the     \ 
Snake  priest  in  the  saitie  manner  as  before  (see  PI.  187  and  B,  iU)t 
waving  the  bunch  to  the  time  of   the  singing  in  the  same  maooer 
as  the  snakes  are  held  and  moved  at  the   public   performance  tiM 
next   day.     When,  the  circuit   has  been   described   four  times, 
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Sf^finkler  drops  the  vines  on  the  ground,  proceeds  in  the  same  manner 

for  about  half  a  minute,  and  then  both  resume  their  positions  in  the 

tines  of  their  men.     One  of  the  Snake  men  picks  up  the  bunch  of  vines 

in  the  manner  in  which  at  the  Snake  dance  proper  the  snakes  are 

picked  up.     Hereupon  the  Snake  priests  a^aln  make  the  circuit  four 

times  in  the  same  manner  as  when  they  arrived^  the  AnteIo[>es  shaking 

their  rattles  while  they  do  so.  and  then  proceed  to  their  ktva«     As  soon 

ai  they  ha%''e  disappeared,  the  Antelopes  leave  the  plaza  in  the  same 

manner  as  the  Snakes;  i.e.,  first  i^oing  through  the  same  performance. 

In  the  Snake  kfva  at  I  arrange  themselves  around  the  fireplace, 

ni^rth  of  which  is  lying  the  bunch  of  vines.     All  smoke,  using  every 

available  prpe^  and  then  each  one  utters  a  fervent  prayer.     The  bunch p 

1  am  told,  is  then  taken  to  the  field  by  any  one  in  the  klva. 

After  all  had  laid  o/T  their  ceremonial  costume,  supper  was  par* 
taken  of  in  both  kfvas,  after  which,  outi^ide  of  the  usual  smoking, 
TOthing  of  importance  was  observed  on  this  day.  The  fast  is  broken 
wthe  Antelope  kfva  this  evening,  the  men  being  allowed  to  cat  any* 
thing  at  this  evening*^  meal  and  also  the  next  day. 


NINTH  CEREMONIAL  DAY, 

mKlVEE;     DANCE.  J 

Practically  the  same  performances  are  repeated   in  both  kfvas^ 

"Cgirtning  at  the  same  early  hour  as  on  the  previous  day.  Only  the 
^^ctof  this  morning  is  calleil  the  Snake  race,  while  that  of  the  previ- 
ous morning  was  called  the  Antelope  race.  The  race  on  this  occasion 
starts  at  a  place  a  short  tli  stance  south -oast  from  the  one  from  which 
^^c  Antelope  race  started.  The  same  Snake  man  who  got  the  water 
Ifom  the  spring  on  ilie  previous  evening  is  supposed  to  take  it  out  to 
^"C  starting*p)ace  this  morning.  Again  neither  the  Antelope  nor  the 
^Tiake  men  participate  in  the  race  from  the  starting-place,  but  join 
*lic  racers  along  the  route.  Nor  are  they  contestants  for  the  priie, 
"^hos,  nakwakwosis,  and  meal  are  again  deposited  at  the  different 
*^nnes  along  the  route'  and  at  the  starting-place,  and  the  lightning 
'r^mes  are  shot  and  the  bull  roarers  twirled  at  intervals  along  the  route 
^^  the  race,     (See  Pis,  189  and  190.) 

In  the  Antelope   kiva  the  members  o(  both  Fraternities  who  do 
•^ot  participate   in  one  capacity  or  another  in   the  race,  have  in  the 

'  frzftr  oflfenDft  are  deposited  at  three  different  placet  along  the  route  of  the  tnake  race,  and 

^atthc  ttartiog-pface.    Of  the  three  places  only  one  hat  a  regular  name,  Kautnktipu  (Place-ot- 

,    "«nt  or  Charred  Corn),  becaute.  in  a  war,  NAvajos  burned  up  a  pile  of  husked  corn  at  that  place. 
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S|»cctMon  tt  the  cdgfi  ol  the  mesa  watching  the  Rtccfi  In  the  valley. 
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WaUing  for  the  R*ccn  it  the  edge  of  the  mci*  (niath  dif). 
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Snake  priettt  imriving  at  the  Snake  kfva  from  the  Antelope  kfva. 
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mean  while  assembled  for  the  last  time.'  The  first  smoke  has  been 
had,  the  crooks  taken  out,  the  snake  and  tfponi  handed  to  the  Ante- 
lope youth,  the  pot  with  the  contents  to  the  Antelope  maid  and  all 
awatt  in  silence  the  signal  announcing  the  starting  of  the  race.  In 
1896  I  noticed  that  one  of  the  men  who  came  in  from  the  race  handed 
to  the  sprinkler  a  young  green  corn-ear  and  one  a  young  corn-stalk, 
both  of  which  he  placed  south  of  the  sand  mosaic.  The  Snake  men 
appear  in  partial  Snake  costume  and  Snake  decoration.  (See  PI.  191.) 
The  latter  varies  from  the  usual  body  decoration,  in  the  fact  thut  the 
face  is  painted  deep  black  with  a  sprinkling  of  glittering  specular  iroxi 
over  it,  the  body  probably  daubed  a  shade  blacker  than  usual  and  the 
legs  below  the  knee  and  arms  below  the  elbow  daubed  pink  entirely 
instead  of  a  large  spot  on  the  outside  of  the  leg.  (Compare  Pis.  30a 
and  206.)  The  costume  worn  by  the  warriors  consists  of  the  large 
tcO-nakwa,  already  described;  the  tcti-vitkuna  (snake  kilt) *  with  the 
symbol  of  a  snake  on  it;  the  wokdkw^va  (big  belt),  consisting  practi- 
cally of  a  piece  of  buckskin  cut  into  long  fringes;*  arm  bands,  made 
of  green  cedar  bark  or  sometimes  of  green  cedar  wood;  leg  bands, 
made  of  deer  leg  skin  with  the  hair  on,  worn  below  the  knee;  mocca^ 
sins,  with  fringed  ankle  bands;  a  foxskin  and  several  strands  of 
beads.  (See  Pi.  176.)  'The  race  this  morning  starts  at  a  place 
known  as  the  *' Snake-Race- ^lace,"  about  half  a  mile  south-west  from 
the  place  where  the  Antelope  race  started  the  previous  morning. 
The  same  offerings  are  made  by  the  warriors  as  on  that  occasion,  and 
the  race — the  sprinkling  of  meal  as  the  racers  reach  the  top  of  the  := 
mesa,  the  performances  of  the  warriors  around  and  in  the  kfvas,  the^ 
disposition  of  the  race  winner's  prices,  the  singing  ceremony,  etc.— is^^ 
as  far  as  my  observation  goes,  an  exact  repetition  of  the  corresponding^ 
performances  of  the  previous  day.  It  was  noticed  in  1896  that  th^» 
Snake  novice  left  his  corn-ear  in  the  Antelope  klva  with  the  ncwl^IZ 
brought  in  corn-stalk  south  of  the  altar. 

In  the  Antelope  kfva  again  no  fasting  is  observed  on  this  daj^fia 
On  one  occasion  I  noticed  that  Sihongwa  carried  out  a  small  amoun^c 
of  food  in  a  bowl  to  a  place  near  the  Katcfna  shrine  west  <= 
Ordibi. 

But  proceed  we  now  to  the  Snake  kfva  and  first  record  again 

*  Much  tmokfof  is  beinf  done  in  th«  Snake  kfva  early  In  the  morning.    On  ont  < 
noticed  that  the  sputa  from  the  smokers  had  actually  run  along  the  floor  for  abont  fotr  fftnl.    In  il 
the  snakes  were  also  transferred  from  the  jars  to  a  large  sack  early  in  the  morning.    In  Udt  btg  tl 
were  transferred  to  the  booth  in  the  afternoon. 

*  To  the  lower  edge  of  these  formerly  fawn  hoops  were  tied,  of  which,  bowtvtr,  only  n  low  i 
left  at  present. 

*  To  some  of  which^formerly  to  all.  probably— small  pieces  of  .petrified  i 
Aialf  inches  Ionic  and  a  quarter  to  one-half  inches  thick  are  fastened  as  rattles. 
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events  of  the  day  as  they  transpired  m  that  chamber  up  to  the  time  of 
ihc  mutuat  public  performance  in  the  afternoon* 

The  priests  having  arrived  in  their  kfva  after  the  singing  cere- 
mony in  the  Antelope  kfva  aM,  except  the  two  warriors^  divest  them- 
selves of  their  costumes  and  arrange  themselves  around  the  fireplace 
ant!  engage  in  a  solemn  smolce,  which  is  followed  by  a  prayer  from 
each  one  present*  While  the  prayers  by  the  different  participants 
have  a  good  deal  of  similarity,  they  are  not  quite  alilce,  and  some  are 
longer  than  others.  The  lightning  frames  and  thunder  boards  are 
^png  near  the  fiTeplace.  After  this  ceremonial  smoke  another  smoke 
follows,  which  seems  to  be  of  a  less  solemn  nature,  and  during  which 
some  conversation  is  going  on.  This  being  concluded,  the  two  war- 
riors also  lay  off  their  paraphernalia.  At  about  this  time  Macingcin- 
^iwa*s  sister,  who  is  an  old  woman  and  is  also  called  Tcti  Mana  (Snake 
'iiaid),  brings  several  pots  to  the  k(va,  which  she  places  on  the  oiitsidfe 
^t  the  south  side  of  the  hatchway^  These  she  (ills  with  water  (i^ee 
^h  192)1  in  which  she  is  assisted  by  several  women. 

The  Snakes  partake  of  no  food  or  water  on  this  day  until  the 
*^eoing  meal  is  served,  after  the  public  performance. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  the  Chief  Snake  priest  makes  two  nakwik- 
^'osis,  staining  their  strings  red,  as  usual,  and  sends  one  of  the  menj 
belonging  to  the  Badger  clan,*  after  the  herbs  for  the  emetic.  I  had 
S^cat  difficulty  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  these  herbs,  but  from  infor- 
'^ation  obtained  from  and  substantiated  by  various  members  of  the 
^nalce  Fraternity,  and  having  seen  the  herbs  in  the  pots  while  boiling, 
^^ving  furthermore  picked  up  small  remnants  of  them  from  the  floor 
^^ere  they  had  been  lying  prior  to  being  put  into  the  pots,  and  also 
^^ving  obtained  a  bunch  of  the  boiled  herbs  after  it  had  been  thrown 
^^ay  and  also  the  fresh  plants,  I  have  from  all  this  long  been  con- 
'Hccd  that  the  two  principal  herbs  are  masi  (gray)  Idchi  (not  to  be 
^nfounded  with  the  common  or  sakwd  [green]  Idchi)  and  piwdnnga 


j^^^asel  medicine) — linum  rigidum,  Purch.  The  first  grows  abun- 
^ntly  around  Ordibi,  the  other  not,  especially  in  dry  years,  although  I 

.^^*c  seen  it  several  times.     Whether  hohoyaonga,  the  charm  medi- 

*^^,  used  throughout  the  ceremony  and  frequently  mentioned  in  this 

*^^Pcr,  forms  an  ingredient  of  the  emetic  I  have  been  unable  to  settle 

^^nitely."     From  the  information  obtained  from  different  sources,  1 

*  In  1896  two  imall  boyi  did  not  utter  a  prayer. 
^1  *  A  man  of  that  clan  it  chosen,  it  it  said,  first,  becaute  the  badi;er  ownt  the  herbt,  it  very  fond 

^    ^^  kindf  ol  roots,  was  once  a  doctor,  and  is  now  prayed  to  by  the  sicic,  his  fat  and  pudenda  bein; 
iT^^^  at  medicine— the  latter,  which  it  said  to  be  "very  hard,"  it  used   by  impotent   men— and 
^^adiy,  because  the  badi^er  "always  tcratches  out  roots." 

'Some  say  it  is  used,  some  claim  it  is  not. 
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Snake  priests  washing  their  heads. 
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Towards  noon  all  go  out  one  after  the  other,  pour  some  of 
from  the  pots  south  of  the  kiva  into  bowls,  go  about  a  hund 
(,  south  of  the  kiva  down  the  hill,  and  there  wash  thei**  h< 

!>  PI.   194),  after  having  converted  the  water  into  foaming  ! 

mashed  yucca  roots.     The  kiva  is  swept,  the  refuse  being  ca: 
At  about  half-past  eleven  o'clock  the  chief  priest  sprinkles 
jt  sand  on  the  space  between  the  fireplace  and  the  east  banquet 

ing  ^  space  of  about  fi^^e  feet  square.     The  banquette  is  alsi 
.  in  the  same  way  to  the  length  of  about  five  feet.     Over  th< 

sprinkles  some  meal.     Some  bring  in  two  bi'oken  jars,  I  t^ 
under  a  rock  a  few  hundred  yards  southwest  of  the  village, 
stand  that  these  shards  are  remnants  of  pots  and  jugs  in  whl 
have  been  kept  on  former  occasions.     In  one  of  the  shan 
yucca  roots  are  prepared,  into  the  other  one  clear  water  i 
whereupon  both  are  placed  on  the  floor  south-west  of  the 
The  water  is  taken  from  the  pots  outside.     These  prepara 
made  for  one  of  the  most  weird  and  unique  rites  throughout 
mony,  M^  washing^  or  baptizing^  of  the  snakes. 
J  Precisely  at  noon  the  chief  priest  sends  One  of  his  men  to 

^       i|  ^,  that  all  in  the  village  must  retire  into  their  houses,  as  the  w 

j!  .   the  snakes  is  about  to  begin.     I  am  told  formerly  this  injun 

j      1 1  very  promptly  and  scrupulously  heeded,  but  of  late  this  see 

J      I        ,  less  so.     The  men  in  the  kiva  are  very  solemn.     When  all 
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bowl  containing  the  suds.     He  dips  it  into  the  bowl,  and  holding  it  in 
one  hand,  draws  it  through  the  other  arid  then  hand^  it  to  his  compan- 
ion, who  repeats  the  operation  with  the  reptile  in  the  other  bowl,  and 
then  places  it  on  the  sdnd  Aeld;  another  snake  follows,  and   then 
another,  etc.     The   men   have  in  the   mean  while  lit  pipes  and    arc 
solemnly  smoking,  handing  the  pipes  from  one  to  the  other,  exchang- 
ing tcrrhs  of  relationship.     The  snakes,  of  course,  try  to  escape,  but 
arc  herded,  and  sometimes  pushed  back  with  the  whips.     The  smoke, 
drawn  from  the  pipes,  is  constantly  blown  towards  the  snakes.      But 
in  spite  of  all  these  measures  the  snakes  make  desperate  efforts  to 
escape,  not  only  the  racers  that  glide  and  shoot  swiftly  up  and  down, 
but  also  the  bull  and  rattle  snakes.     They  crawl  over  and  between  the 
nude  legs  of  the  men,  up  their  arms,  etc,  so  that  it  often  becomes 
necessary  to  take  them  with  the  band  and   lay  them  'jack.     As  the 
i^umber  of  reptiles  increase  it  becomes  more  difficult  to  control  them 
and  keep  them  on  the  small  place  assigned  to  them,  and  for  a  time  the 
men  are  kept   very  busy.     The   snakes,    finding   all   their  efforts   to 
escape  frustrated,  finally  huddle  together  in  the  two  corners.     It  is 
$tmply  appalling  with  what  apparent  unconcern  those  men  handle  the 
^*ptiles.     My  notes  of   1896,  referring  especially  to  the  case  of  old 
Niivlkwahfl,  who  was  nearly  blind,  say: 

His  eyesight  is  so  puor  that  he  could  hardly  see  the  pipes  when 

f^*y  were  hantled  to  him,  and  the  men  had  to  touch  his   hands  with 

*"e  pipe  before   he  would   recognize  its  presence.      I   noticed  several 

^'^es  a  number  of  snakes,  and  among  them  several  rattlers,  in  front  of 

^^e  old  man,  trying  to  get  by  him.      He  undoubtedly  could  see  their 

^'"tlines  on  the  sand,  and  several   times  I   noticed   that  his  neighbors 

'^^Uld  draw  his  attention  to   them.      Now  and   then   he  would  slowly 

^t  unhesitatingly  stretch  forth  his  hand,  feeling,  as  it  were,  his  way 

^Ong  the  snakc:>,  bcl'uic  he  could  get  a  huld  ui  iliciu.      Several  limes 

^^w  two  or  three  rattlesnakes  raise  their  heads  and  draw  them  back, 

^Parently  in  a  threatening  manner,  when  they  saw  the  hand  approach 

^m,  so  that  I  expected  nothing  but  that  they  would  strike  at  any 

Anient;  and  I  must  confess  that  the  question  so  often  asked,  **VVhat 

^Vidote  do  the   Indians  use  against  snake  bite?"  seemed  very  insig? 

^^^^cantand  of  much  less  importance  to  me  just  then  than  the  question, 

*^ow  is  it  possible   that  one  of   these  snakes,  that  is  taken   hold  of 

^^in  and  again,  and  with  such  recklessness,  does  not  strike,  and  that, 

^en  from  forty  to  fifty  reptiles  are  confined  on  such  a  small  space?" 

^  several  instances  I  saw  the  snakes  coiled  at  least  partly  and  raise 

^«ir  heads  and  draw  them  back,  apparently  ready  to  strike. 

The  theory  sometimes  advanced,  that  the  snakes  are  benumbed  or 
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I  drugged  is  entirely  unfounded.     Not  only  does  the  alertness  with 

which  the  snakes  move  about  speak  against  this  theory  and  snakes 
just  captured  are  handled  just  as  unconcernedly  as  those  which  have 
been  secured  before,  but  the  superstition  of  the  Indians  would  forbid 
them  to  subject  the  snakes  to  any  such  treatment  as  drugging  them, 
extracting  their  fangs,  etc.  But  how,  then,  can  the  ihystery,  for  such 
it  must  appear  to  the  superficial  observer,  be  explained?  While  I  do 
not  pretend  to  be  able  to  fully  explain  the  matter,  I  offer  the  follow- 
ing suggestions:  (i)  The  repeated  handling  of  the  snakes  undoubtedly 
makes  them  more  or  less  gentle.  There  is  no  question  but  what  the 
priests  are  more  afraid  of  the  snakes  when  they  first  capture  them 
th^n  later.  One  of  them,  in  explaining  to  me  the  details  of  the  snake 
hunt,  emphasized  the  fact  that  they  at  once  commence  to  **tame" 
them  by  careful  handling  and  by  slowly  stroking  them,  and  when  I 
asked  him  why  so  very  seldom  one  was  bitten  by  any  snake,  he  said  he 
could  only  explain  it  by  the  careful  handling  of  the  snakes.  He  said 
they  never  hurt  the  snakes  and  hence  the  latter  became  used  to  them 
and  were  not  afraid  of  them.  He  compared  the  case  with  that  of  a  wild 
pony,  which,  when  first  caught,  would  **kick,  bite,  and  jump,"  but  when 
repeatedly  and  carefully  handled  would  become  gentle;  (a)  The  snakes, 
being  often  touched  by  the  points  of  the  snake  whips,  become  used  to^ 
I  seeing  objects  over  themselves  and  to  being  touched  by  them,  and  henCc^ 

I  do  not  find  it  so  strange  when  a  hand  reaches. towards  or  touches  them 

I  It  must  be  added,  however,  that  if  this  point  explains  anything,  t' 

I  does  so  to  a  limited  extent  only,  as  snakes  are  brought  in  even  up  t^^ 

j  the  last  days,  which  from  the  very  nature  of   the  case  have  bee 

handled  but  very  little;-  (3)  The  principal  explanation,  therefore,  do^^ 

I  not,  I  believe,  lie  in  the  frequency  of  the  handling,  but  rather  in  tl : 

I  manner  in  which  it  is  done.     I  have  agam  and  again  seen  the  snak^^ 

picked  up  in  the  kfvas  and  on  the  plazas,  put  into  and  taken  out  of 
jars,  jugs,  and  bags,  not  only  in  Ordibi,  but  in  all  the  other  villag 
by  the  old  experienced  priests  as  well  as  by  the  novices,  but  only  vc^  ■ 
seldom  have  I  seen  one  reach  after  or  grasp  a  reptile  with  a  quic^  ^ 
jerking,  hesitating  movement  of  the  hand,  and  even  on  those  f  ^^ 
occasions  the  snakes  were  generally  trying  to  get  away,  at  least  thm^ 
were  not  in  a  proper  position  to  strike  when  taken.  Under  ordinal- ' 
circumstances  the  movement  of  the  hand,  in  trying  to  take  a  snak^  ^ 
slow,  gentle,  but  sure  and  unhesitating.  I  saw  old,  half-blind  NO^^^ 
kwahQ  reach  towards  several  snakes,  that  with  heads  raised  and  drsa.^^^' 
back,  were  watching  the  approaching  hand,  and  that  probably  wo«*  '^ 
have  struck,  since  they  were  at  least  partly  coiled,  had  they  noti^^^ 
the  least  twitching  or  jfcrking  motion  of  the  hand;  (4)  Never,  at  •►^^^ 
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time,  have  I  seen  even  the  most  experienced  member  of  the  Fraternity 
try  to  take  a  snake  when  the  reptile  was  entirely  coiled  up.  They 
seem  to  be  convinced^  and  in  fact  have  told  me,  that  a  rattlesnake 
di^es  not  strike  unless  entirely  coiled  up  or  at  least  nearly  so*  If  a 
snake  docs  coil  up  it  is  invariably  drst  induced  to  uncoil  by  waving 
the  snake  whip  over  it. 

But  return  we  now  to  the  bathing  of  the  snakes.     One  has  fol- 
lowed the  other  until  all  have  gone  through  the  two  baths  and  been 
placed  on  the  sand   Beld.     When  the   snakes  see  that  they  cannot 
escape  they  finally  pile  up  in  the  corner  on  the  floor  and  on  the  ban- 
quette (sec  PL  i9S)t  enjoying  the  sunshine  that  falls  on  those  places 
through  the  hatchway  just  at  that  time.     Occasionally  one  tries  to 
<K4pe,  especially  the  racers,  but  usually  one  or  two  boys,  who  are  left 
tn  chargCp  can  manage  them.     When  the  washing  is  completed,  the 
three  men  who  handled  the  snakes  carefully  wash  their  hands  and 
tlien  the  chief  priest  and  one  or  two  others  usually  utter  a  brief  prayer^ 
thereupon    all    seat    themselves   around    the    fireplace    and    smoke, 
**changing  terms  of  relationship.     The  snakes  are  left  in  charge  of 
otic  or  two  of  the  small  boys.      In  1896  little  Hdvcima,  who  was  then 
*  lad  of  about  ten  years,  herded  or  watched  them  alone  (see  A,  PL  195), 
thoygh  they  kept  him  very*busy  when  the  other  men  had  withdrawn. 
At  about  two  o'clock  the  snakes  are  replaced  in  the  large  bag/ 
dually  by  the  men  who  bathed  them  and  the  boys  who  watched  them 
afterwards.     Often  the  largest  ones  are  picked  out  and  put  into  the 
^'^all  snake  bags  by  the  men.     I  have  seen  them  pick  out  several  of 
^^e  larger  ones  and  measure  them,  selecting  the  largest  they  could 
^'^d.     Little  H6veima  had  on  one  occasion  selected  a  large  bull  snake, 
^hich  he  was  trying  to  get  into  his  little  snake  bag.     Before  he  could 
^^ose  the  bag,  the  snake  would  shoot  out  past  his  face,  which  elicited 
^^om  him  several  times  a  half-despairing,  **Icand!**  (Oh  my!)     Finally, 
however,    he   succeeded    in    subduing   and    confining   the    protesting 
^^ptlle.     After  all  the   snakes  have   been   put  away,   all    wash    their 
'^ands  and  the  chief  priest  sweeps  up  and  carries  out  the  sand. 

The  washing  of  the  snakes  is  considered  by  the  snake  priests  to 
^  one  of  the  most  sacred  and  solemn  rites  of  the  whole  ceremony, 
^'^d  has  been  witnessed,  as  far  as  I  know,  by  only  two  white  persons 
besides  myself.  Professor  Ehrenreich  from  Berlin,  Germany,  and  a 
^^^ernment  employee  who  had  been  with  the  Hopi  for  a  number  of 
)^^ars.  In  both  cases,  however,  the  priests  acquiesced  in  the  presence 
^'^hc  men  only  after  arguing  the  case  a  long  time,  in  which  they  were 
*^  Serious,  that  in  the  case  of  the  last  named  gentleman,  the  washing 
^^k  place  over  an  hour  after  the  appointed  time,  and  even  then  they 
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did  not  give  their  consent,  but  simply  dropped  the  matter  an< 
.man  remain,  though  under  protest.'  At  no  time  have  the  Orii 
priests  compromised  themselves  by  accepting  any  of  the  ma 
made  to  them  (either  directly,  or  through  the  author)  of  mone 
calico,  etc.,  for  the  privilege  of  witnessing  the  performanc 
kiva.  All  such  overtures  have  consistently  met  with  positive 
by  the  Snakes.'  The  Antelopes  are  somewhat  less  conserva 
have  on  several  occasions  permitted  parties  to  come  in|  ev 
some  photographing.  In  the  other  villages,  especially  thos 
Second  Mesa,  it  is  less  difficult  to  get  into  the  klvas  while  ce 
are  going  on,  although  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter,  a 
had  for  the  mere  asking.  Everywhere,  however,  it  has  be 
that  the  Snake  priests  especially  objected  when  the  questio 
milting  a  woman  to  witness  their  kfva  rites  was  raised**  ' 
women  are  especially  obnoxious  to  the  snakes. 

The  snake  washing  in  the  OrAibi  ceremony  varies  from  tl 
other  villages  in  several  respects.  In  the  latter,  the  washinf 
done,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  by  older  members  of  the  Fi 
in  Ordibi  by  the  younger  men,  one  of  them  itt  one.  case  being 
There  the  men,  especially  the  one  who  washes  the  snakei 
parts  of  their  costume  that  are  typically  war  paraphernalia- 
the  bandoleer,  hun!inkwa  (a  peculiar  head-dress,  consisting  ol 
of  feathers  of  different  birds  tied  to  two  hollow. sticks),  et 
is  not  the  case  in  Ordibi,  where,  in  fact,  these  two  objects  an 
in  the  Snake  costume,  although  the  members  of  the  Snake  I 
are  all  called  kaUhtakas  (warriors).  Furthermore,  in  Or 
utmost  silence  and  solemnity  prevails  during  the  washing  of  th 
while  in  all  the  other  villages  loud  singing  and  rattling  ace 
the  act.  These  facts,  in  connection  with  others,  for  instance 
older  Snake  costumes  are  said  to  be  made  of  material  taken  f 
enemies,  especially  the  buckskin  wok6kwdwa  (big  belt),  that 
on  the  bodies,  as  has  already  been  explained,  are  the  sam< 

>  In  the  caue  olProfettor  Ehrcnrefch  I  obtained  the  pernlMlon  of  the  pricsii, 
alter  considerable  ariruing,  and  alter  throwing  into  the  balance  a  metftage  from  the  I 
to  the  Chiel  Snake  priest,  that  he  would  consider  it  a  personal  favor  If  they  woald  peri 
Ehreoreich  to  enter  the  klva,  as  he  had  come  Irom  such  a  long  distance. 

*  On  a  few  occasions  1  have  succeeded  in  taking  parties  into  the  kfva  whta  nothiB; 
taking  place,  and  only  one  man  was  pl^etent,  whose  permission ;!  obtained.    Bat 
allowed  them  to  stay  in  the  kfva  only  a  few  minutes.    On  a  lew  occasions  iingie  peric 
gone  into  the  kiva  themselves  when  the  men  were  away,  about  which  the  pdests  conpli 
when  they  lound  it  out  later. 

*  As  lar  as  known  no  white  woman  has  ever  been  permitted  to  witaeti  aay  rites  1 
kfva  with  one  eiception:  In  1901  the  Snake  chief  ol  Mish6ngnovi  ptrmilted  the  auth<»r' 
girl  ol  sixteen  years  ol  age.  to  witness  the  snake  washing.  He  excused  the  eiception  0 
that  she  had  been  with  the  fiopi  a  long  lime,  had  seen  many  ol  their  secret  ceremooii 
talk  their  language. 
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formerly  made  on  the  warrior's  body  before  he  went  into  battle,  etc., 
seem  to  leave  no  daubt  that  a  certain  relation  exists  between  the 
Snake  ceremony  and  perhaps  certain  war  ceremonies  that  may  formerly 
have  been  in  vogue,  but  just  what  the  nature  of  this  relation  is,  1  am 
un^ible  to  say.  I  am  told  that  in  the  old  time,  if  a  Hopi  was  slain  it 
tas  the  duty  of  the  Snake,  Coyote,  and  Burrowing  Owl  clans  to  hunt 
tip  the  murderers  and  avenge  the  death  of  their  tribesman;  it  was  also 
in  a  general  way^  their  duty  to  serve  as  a  kind  of  police  force  in  the 
I'ilbge,  watching  over  the  safety  of  the  village  chief  and  of  the  village* 
And  in  battles^  these  three  clans  are  said  to  have  been  in  front,  engag- 
ing the  enemy  with  war  clubs,  the  others  following  with  bows  and 
arrows. 

The  rest  of  the  afiernoonj  to  the  time  of  the  public  performance, 
is  spent  in  putting  the  snake  costumes  in  order,  decorating  the  bodies 
and  dressing  up  for  the  public  performance.  The  body  decoration  as 
^ell  as  the  costume  has  already  been  described  in  connection  with  the 
*^^reniony  in  the  Antelope  klva,  in  the  morning  of  this  day.  Both  are 
^^c  same  in  the  afternoon.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  occasionally 
^"e  costume  is  not  complete,  the  party  not  having  any  beads  or  a  fox- 
^'cin.  Sometimes  they  go  and  borrow  those  objects,  but  sometimes 
they  da  without  them. 

.  About  half  an  hour  before  the  public  performance  begins,  the 
^hief  priest  takes  the  bag  with  the  snakes  out  to  the  booth,  placing  it 
^^  the  ground  in  the  center  of  the  booth.' 

We  now  again  leave  the  Snake  priests  standing  in  line  at  the  west 
^*Uc  of  the  ladder,  whips  and  snake  bags  in  hand,  waiting  for  the 
*^^nouncement  from  the  Antelope  k(va  that  the  time  has  come  for  them 
^o  go  to  the  plaza  and  repair  to  the  Antelope  kiva,  to  record  briefly 
^^e  events  of  the  day  in  this  chamber  from  the  time  of  the  morning 
^eal,  when  we  left  that  kfva,  up  to  the  time  of  the  mutual  performance, 
the  so-called  Snake  dance  on  the  plaza. 

One  of  the  first  acts  that  takes  place  in  the  Antelope  kfva  after 
breakfast  is  the  partial  dismantling  of  the  altar.  The. eagle  feathers 
are  taken  out  of  the  sand  ridge,  the  crooks  and  sticks  from  their  small 
pedestals,  the  contents  of  the  bdtfti  are  thrown  on  the  pand  mosaic,  in 
short,  everything  is  taken  up  except  the  following  objects,  which  are 
removed  later  in  the  day:  one  tfponi,  one  biiho,  the  medicine  bowl,  a 
tray  with  sacred  meal,  one  netted  gourd  vessel,  one  corn  ear,  and  the 

*  lo  1896  he  hrd  (orgottea  to  do  thii,  which  I  outiced.  1  waited  until  they  were  itandini;  in  file 
ready  to  go  out.  and  then  told  him.  The  (act  caused  considerable  excitement  and  consternation, 
and  the  old  chief  laid.  "  Ishohf.  nu  put  ka  hia  uuna!"  (Oh,  my,  I  did  not  at  ail  think  about  it!), 
dropped  hit  whip.  etc..  grabbed  the  sack  with  the  inakei  and  rushed  with  it  to  the  plaza,  where  he 
deposited  it  in  the  booth. 
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PL.  CXOVI. 
This  Plate  shows  the  Antelope  priesu  partly  dressed  up  prior  to  iIm  p 
performance  on  the  eighth  day.    On  the  floor  may  be  seen  the  mitar,  portly 
mantled,  as  it  appears  in  that  day. 
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PL.  CXOVII. 
The  Antelope  dancere  in  line  on  the4>Uini  (ninth  day)b 


PL.  CXCVIII. 

Chief  Antelope  priest  with  trponi,  meal  t>ag,  and  rattle  and  aipeigtr  with 

medicine  bowl  and  aspergill  (ninth  day). 
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Pu  CXCIX. 
The  Snake  dancere  arriving  on  tht  plau  (ninth  day). 


Pt.CC. 
The  Snake  dancere  deecribing  the  circlet  in  front  of  the  boodi  (ninth  dnyV 
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PL.CCI. 
Both  platooni  performing.   The  Snake  danctfi  maklnf  the  lattral 
to  the  time  of  the  humming  of  a  aong. 
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the  humming. 
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long,  black  eagle  feather,  used  for  the  so-called  .**nAwuhcli 
(absolving  or  discharming  rite),  at  the  conclusion  of  the  cei 
(See  PI.  196.)  '  . 

In  the  forenoon  the  bdhos  and  nakwAkwosis  that  were  r 
the  participants  on  the  previous  day  and  also  the  water  in  the  i 
kurus,  were  taken  by  them  to  their  field,  peach  orchards,  an€ 
melon  patches,  where  they  disposed  of  the  prayer  offerings  aqd 
out  the  water,  bringing  the  vessels  back  to  the  kfva.  The  hi 
the  long  **road,*'  I  understand,  is  deposited  by  the  chief  pries 
east  side  of  the  mesa,  the  four  chochdkpis  from  behind  the  Ion 
cine  bowl  in  the  sand  ridge  by  Sihongwa  in  his  fields.  The 
the  time  is  devoted  to  repairing  or  making  new  paraphernalia 
dance  costumes.  To  this  is  added  in  the  afternoon  the  work  < 
rating  the  bodies.  These  decorations  are  as  follows:  The  bo 
daubed  black,  but  only  a  very  thin  coat  being  applied.  Tl 
hands,  and  feet  are  also  daubed  black,  the  chin  being  covert 
heavily  than  the  other  parts  of  the  body.  A  White  line  is  dra^ 
ear  to  ear  over  the  upper  lip.  The  legs  below  the  knee  and  t 
below  the  elbow  are  also  painted  white.  From  the  shouldef 
Waist,  in  front  as  well  as  behind,  and  also  on  the  upper  ar 
thighs,  are  drawn  white  zigzag  lines,  which  are  called  lightning 
because  they  represent  lightning.     (See  PI.  197.) 

The  costume  of  the  Antelopes  consists  of  the  usual  danc 
and  sash,  from  the  latter  of  which   a   foxskin  is  suspended 
furthermore  a  dark  blue  yarn  bandoleer,  moccasins,  beads, 
feather  head-dress  (tc6b-nakwa).     (See  PI.  199.) 

When  the  time  for  the  ceremony  has  arrived,  the  chief  prie 
in  his  left  hand  the  tfponi  and  meal  bag,  in  his  right  hand  th 
lope  rattle,  the  sprinkler,  the  medicine  bowl,  and  aspergill  (see  '. 
and  all  the  others  take  their  rattle  only,  whereupon  they  pn 
the  plaza  and  go  through  the  same  performance  in  front  of  it 
as  on  the  previous  day.  When  they  have  made  their  four  circ 
lined  up  in  front  of  the  kfsi,  the  Snakes  arrive,  the  chief  pries 
ing  the  bow  ndtsi.  (See  PI.  199.)  They  also  go  through  t 
performance  as  on  the  previous  day  (see  PI.  aoo)  and  then 
The  Antelope  priest  again  sprinkles  two  meal  lines  between 
platoons,  as  on  the  previous  day,  whereupon  the  Snakes  step 
line  and  pause  a  few  minutes.  Then  follows  the  humming,  w; 
wise  waiving  of  the  snake  whips  (see  PI.  aoi),  followed  by  th( 
singing,  accompanied  by  vigorous  dancing,  etc.,  in  the  same 
as  described  in  connection  with  the  public  performance  of  the  | 
afternoon.     (See  PI,  202.) 
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When  the  singing  ceases,  the  Snakes  arranjre  themselves  in  pairs, 
One  thrusts  his  snake  whip  behind  his  sash  in  front,  the  other  lays 
his  left  hand  on  the  left  shoulder  of  the  former  and  begins* to  stroke 
his  back  with  the  snake  whip.  (Sec  PI  303.)  Both  then  move  with 
it  slow,  daiicinft  step  towards  the  booth,  where  the  first  man  kneels 
dawn  and  is  given  ^  snake  by  a  man  inside  the  booth,  who  may  be  any 
one  of  the  paitici[>ants.'  This  snake  he  places  between  his  teeth, 
grasping  its  body  with  both  hands;  both  move  slowly  around  in  a; 
sinistral  circuit,  the  holder  of  th^^nake  moving  it  and  also  steppijig 
tt)  the  time  of  the  singing.  (See  Pis,  304,  105,  306,  and  207,)  In 
Oraibi  the  men  usually  take  a  hold  of  the  snake  close  to  its  head^ 
while  in  other  villages  this  is  not  the  case.  In  fact,  the  handling  of 
the  snakes  in  the  public  performance  is  much  more  reck^esi  in  the 
other  villages^  than  in  Oraibi,  and  I  have  heard  men  from  other  vil- 
b|;es  remark  on  and  laugh  at  the  careful  handling  of  the  snakes  by 
the  Ordibi  Snake  priest,  saying  that  they  do  not  consider  it  difficult  10 
perform  the  Snake  dance  in  such  a  manner.  The  Ordibis,  however, 
place  to  their  credit  the  fact  that  they  have  no  one  watching  the  head 
of  the  snake  as  is  the  case  in  the  other  villages. 

Every  dancer  drops  (see  PI.  loS)  his  snake  after  z.  few  minutes 
^rtd  gets  another  one,  the  snaket  thus  dropped  being  picked  up  by 
another  set  of  men,  the  snake  gatherers,  who  throw  a  pinch  of  meal 
towards  the  snake  that  they  wish  to  pick  u]>^  just  as  the  dancers  do. 
(See  PI.  209.)  Some  of  the  snakes  are  dropped  towards  the  north, 
others  towards  the  west,  others  towards  the  south  and  east  of  the 
(lancing  circle. 

I  have  been  told  by  a  Snake  pnest  that  they  are  not  allowed  to 
expectorate  during  the  whole  performance  outside  of  thr.  kfva,  but 
have  to  swallow  any  sputa  that  may  collect  in  their  mouths,  even  while 
holding  the  snakes.  They  say  if  any  one  should  step  on  their  sputa 
or  in  any  way  whatever  come  in  contact  with  it,  he  would  be  affected 
by  the  peculiar  snake  charm;  i.e.,  some  part  of  his  body  would  swell 
up  and  if  not  discharmed,  burst. 

While  the  Snake  dance  is  in  progress,  the  sprinkler  asperges  t!ie 
dancers  from  the  medicine  bowl  at  short  intervals.     The  other  Ante- 

'  1  was  told  by  one  o(  the  Snake  men  that  formcrrl^r  th«  inakei  «i?re  k«pl  In  a  larnfe  pol  inslead 
of  a  tack,  and  that  no  one  handed  the  snakes  out.  He  kfaied  thRt  whrn  Ihcy  Ihen  \Hic4  th«  lid  iQ  gti 
a  snake  thejr  would  sometimes  have  great  ditticuUjr  to  kcrpinif  oiher  tnAkcfe  horn  ttmnn  out  ot  (ha 
vessel.  On  one  occasion  he  had  to  call  (or  assistance^  a«  he  could  not  control  the  make*  aod  get  the 
lid  00. 

■  I  have  there  seen  dancers  hold  two.  three,  and  on  one  Dccaijan  <evcn  Itjur,  makes  at  one  tfiue 
between  the  teeth,  the  reptiles  intertwining  into  a  b;il^l  at  it  tit^rp  in  koni  at  the  dancer's  mouth-  Oo 
one  occasion  1  saw  a  snake  that  was  held  about  midway  qI  it»  k-ciifth  trvm^  ta  g£i  into  \hr  eari  and 
nose  o(  the  dancer;  several  times  1  noticed  a  man  Tiaving  s^tuHed  a  siuatt  snake  into  hit  mouth  entirely, 
the  bead  of  the  reptile  only  protruding  from  between  hit  Hps 
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PuCC. 
The  Snake  danceri  deacrlMng  the  circlet  In  front  of  the  boolii  fnlnUi  day). 
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PL.CCI. 
Both  platoons  performing.    The  Snake  danceii  making  the  lateral 
to  the  time  of  the  humming  of  a  aong. 
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RuCCII. 
Both  platoooi  performing ;  the  Snakes  dancing,  which  thty  nitenuiic  with 
the  humming. 
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Pu  CCVll,  Tmi  BnmE  Damci- 
Three  "  patri  **  of  d^ncfri  in  a  line,  little  H^veimi,  tbe  youn^ttt^  heading  the 
'■^  AH  aim  to  touch  the  plank  with  the  right  fool. 
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*    ^'i^*"  PL,  CCVJIJ.    TnI  SHAKt  DAIWt. 

One  of  (he  danceri  bai  taken  ihe  truikc  Irom  hii  mouih»  iiiid  It  rcftdy  to 
•   release  ibc  lame. 
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Pt.  CCIX.    TMf  SmAKE  DANOt. 

SprinkNng  lacred  meal  o&  a  reteited 
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PL.  CCX.    THt  8NAKt  CUNOI. 

A  make  gatherer  in  the  act  of  picking  up  a  niakt. 
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PL.  CCXI.  TNt  8NAKt  DANOI. 

Various  make  gatherers  with  handfuls  of 


PL.  CCXII.    THt  8HAKC  OANOI. 

Women  waiting  with  Mcred  meal,  to  be  sprinkled  on  the  ffooad  vhtrt 

snakes  will  be  thrown  in  a  pile  by  the  dancers. 
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PL.CCXIII.    THt  8NAKt  DANOt. 

Maidens  with  tacred  meal,  which  it  to  be  sprinkled  Into  a  i 
which  the  snakes  will  then  be  thrown  to  be  grabbed  and  card 
dancers.  (This  scene,  as  well  as  the  one  shown  on  plate  313,  is  in 
good  photograph  of  the  corresponding  scene  in  Oi^ibi  was  obtain 
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PUCCXIV.    THI  SNAKt  O^NOt. 

A.  A  Snake  racer  arriving  at  the  kfva. 

B.  The  meal  circle  on  the  ground  into  which  the  tnaktt  art  thrown  la  a  pile 
after  the  dance. 
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PL  OCJCV.  Thc  Shake  Damoi, 
GmbhiDf  ttie  tn&ket  frooi  the  meat  cirdci  In  order  to  iftke  them  (ram  ih 
rneii  ind  releaie  them. 
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A  dancer  returning  to  the  kfva  with  hh  Snake  ooitume  after  having 
a  handful  of  tnaket. 
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lopes  sing  and  rattle,  moving  their  right  foot  slightly  forward  and 
backward,  in  the  same  manner  in  which  they  and  the  Snakes  danced 
backward  and  forward  on  the  previous  evening,  while  the  dance  with 
the  vine  bunch  was  in  progress.  When  all  the  snakes  from  the  kisi 
have  been  used,  the  dancers  take  from  their  bags  the  large  bull  snakes 
for  a  last,  culminating  effect,  as  it  were.  During  the  whole  time, 
while  the  dance  is  in  progress,  the  Antelopes  sing  and  rattle  and  keep 
moving  their  right  foot  forward  and  backward..  If  the  snake  gather- 
ers get  too  many  snakes  in  their  hands,  they  hand  some  to  the  Ante- 
lopes, especially  to  the  younger  members.  Sometimes  the  gatherers 
hold  as  many  as  four,  five,  and  even  more  snakes  in  their  left  hand. 
(See  Pis.  210,  211.) 

As  soon  as  the  last  snake  has  been  picked  up  th^  chief  Snake  priest 
goes  a  few  yards  north-east  from  the  dancing  place,  where  a  number  of 
women  and  maidens  are  standing  with  trays  containing  meal.'  (See 
Pis.  212  and  213.)  All  the  Snake  men  holding  snakes  hand  them 
to  the  Antelopes  and  all  follow  the  chief  priest  The  latter 
s|)rinkles  a  meal  circle  on  the  ground  and  in  the  circle  the  six  cere- 
monial lines.  (See  PI.  214,  B.)  The  girls  and  women  then  throw  their 
meal  into  the  circle,  whereupon  all  who  hold  snakes  throw  them  on  one 
pile  into  the  circle — a  horrible,  hideous,  wriggling  mass!  No  sooner 
has  the  last  reptile  been  thrown  down  than  each  Snake  dancer,  except 
a  few  of  the  older  men,  grab  from  the  pile  of  snakes- with  both  hands 
as  many  as  they  can  get  aiid  then  dash  with  their  handftils  of  w»Ithing 
reptiles  from  the  village  (see  PI.  215)  and  north,  west,  south,  and 
east,  those  running  to  the  last  three  points  down  the  mesa,  where  the/ 
release  the  snakes.  Before  they  return  to  the  village,  they  take  off 
their  snake  costumes  and  wash  off  their  paint,  water  having  been  taken 
out  for  that  purpose  beforehand  by  the  Snake  priests  themselves 
during  the  day. 

Their  costumes  they  wrap  up  in  their  blankets,  which  have  alto 
been  taken  out  to  them,  and  take  them  into  the  Snake  kfva.  (Sec 
PI.  .216.)  Those  Snake  men  who  do  not  take  away  snakes,  circle 
around  four  times  in  front  of  the  booth  again  and  then  enter  their 
kfva,  whereupon  the  Antelopes  do  the  same  thing,  laying  off  their 
paraphernalia  and  washing  off  their  paint  upon  having,  entered 
their  kfva. 

As  soon  as  the  Snake  man  has  taken  his  costume  into  the  kfva,  he 
comes  out  again  and  then  drinks  about  a  pint  of  emetic  that  women 
have  in  the  mean  while  brought  to  the  kfva  from  the  Snake  maid's 

*  TheM  are  all  membert  of  the  Snake  clan,  thoufh  not  necetsarily  oi  tilhtr  lb«  Aalilopt  tff 
Sfiake  Socirly.    The  meal  thrown  It  taid  to  be  an  "Ahpa"  (bed). 
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house,  where  it  was  prepared,'  (See  PL  317^  Tlie  emetic  is  a 
decoction  of  a  dark,  greenish  color,  and  is  said  to  taste  bitter*  As 
soon  as  the  emetic  has  been  swallowed  the  men  kneel  on  the  edge  of 
the  k(va,  and  irritating  their  pharynx  with  their  fingers^  produce  pro- 
fuse vomiting.  (See  PL  318,)  This^  they  say,  cleanses  them  from 
the  snake  charm  atrcady  mentioned  so  that  they  can  again  associate 
with  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  village.  Vet  this  purifKation  is  not 
complete  until  they  have  gone  through  another  discharming  rite,  which 
will  be  described  presently.  After  having  vomited,  each  one  drinks 
some  of  the  water  from  the  jars  and  jugs  at  the  south  end  of  ihe  k»va^ 
and  then  enters  the  ki\^  and  sits  down  to  »est  or  to  smoke.  As  soon 
as  all  have  entered  the  kfva  the  5nal  purification  ceremony  takes  place. 
All  participants  stand  around  the  5replace  in  a  half^circle,  5rst  taking 
off  their  moccasins.  The  Chief  Snake  priest  takes  a  tong  buzzard 
feather  in  his  left  hand,  a  pinch  of  ashes  in  his  right  hand,  and  all  the 
others  some  ashes  in  their  right  hand.  All  then  hum  the  n^wuhchi 
tawi  (discharming  song),  waving  their  hands  slightly  up  and  down  to 
the  time  of  the  singing.  The  men  hold  between  their  left  thumb  and 
forefinger  a  pinch  of  ashes,  which  they  have  taken  from  their  right 
hand.  This  they  circle  from  right  to  left  four  times  at  a  certain 
point  of  the  sonu  and  then  throw  it  towards  the  hatchway,  the  chief 
priest  doing  the  same  with  the  feather  and  wiping  the  ashes  from  the 
feather  toward  the  hatchway.  He  sprinkles  another  pinch  of  ashes  on 
the  feather,  the  others  take  a  new  pinch  from  the  right  hand,  and  the 
same  performance  is  repeated  five  times,  corresponding  to  the  number 
of  verses  in  the  song.  After  the  last  stanza  all  beat  off  the  ashes  from 
their  hands,  rub  their  bodies  and  limbs  with  their  hands,  and  then  sit 
down  for  the  evening  repast,  which  the  women  have  in  the  mean  while 
brought  to  the  kfva  and  which  is  so  much  the  more  enjoyed,  as  none 
of  them  has  touched  any  food  cr  water  since  the  previous  Jay. 

After  supper  the  kfsi  is  taken  down,  usually  by  one  or  several  of 
the  young  men,  and  apparently  without  any  ceremony.  The  smaller 
branches  are  thrown  off  the  mesa,  the  larger  ones  they  sometimes  use 
for  constructing  the  booths  in  which  the  Hopi  watch  their  fields  in  the 
summer  months. 

The  altar  paraphernalia  are  wrapped  up,  and  later  in  the  evening 
taken  to  tlie  home  of  the  Snake  clan,  where  they  remain  when  not  in 
use.      Here  the  Snake  costumes  are  also  kept.'     The  Antelopes,  upon 

*  The  emetic  has  thus  (ar  alwajrt  been  prepared  in  the  house  o(  MacAni^ontiwa't  titter.  Two 
larf e  pois  are  fitied  with  water,  the  herbs  are  lied  in  bundles  and  thrown  into  the  water,  and  Ihe  whole 
is  bojied  lor  several  hours.  It  is  said  that  (ormerly  the  ancestral  home  o(  the  Snake  clan  stood  a  (ew 
hundred  yards  farther  west,  but  that  has  entirely  disappeared. 

*  lo  the  other  villages  each  member  <A  the  Sniike  Fraternitjr  takes  care  of  his  own  costume. 
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having  re-entered  their  kfva  after  the  public  performance,  diveit  them* 
selves  of  their  costumes,  wash  off  their  paint,  and  then  most  of  them 
usually  do  some  smoking  until  food  is  brought  to  the  k'lva  by  their 
families,  of  which  all  partake.  The  chief  priest  takes  down  the  rest 
of  the  altar  and  wraps  up  the  altar  paraphernalia,  which  he  takes  to 
the  ancestral  home  of  the  Spider  Woman  clan  later  in  the  evening, 
where  they  remain  until  the  next  winter  ceremony,  about  a  year  and 
a  half  later. 


THE  SNAKE  LEGEND. 

There  is  a  place  north  of  but  far  away  from  Ordibi  that  is  named 
Tok6onavi.*     At  that  place  lived  some  people  a  long  time  ago,  but  we 
do  not  know  of  what  clan  they  were.     They  lived  close  to  Picicva  (the 
Orand  Cafton).     One  young  man  often  sat  at  the  bank  of  the  river  and 
thought  aiul  thought  whither  all  that  water  was  flowing  and  whether 
people  lived  at  the  place  whither  it  was  flowing.     "I  will  go  and  see 
about  it,  anyway,"  he  said,  and  told  his  father  so.     His  father  con- 
sented.    They  made  a  box  (boat),  and  the  father  made  many  bihos 
and  nakwakwosis,  some  of  which  he  stained  red.     He  also  made  one 
long  chochokpi  (single  black  bdho).     When  all  was  ready  they  placed 
the  young  man  in  the-  box,  also  some  food  and  the  prayer  offerings, 
and  then  closed  the  box,  leaving  only  a  small  hole  open.     They  then 
pushed  the  box  into  the  river  and   it  floated  down  stream.     Whenever 
it  would  run  against  th^  bank,  the  young  man  would  put  the  Ion 
chochokpi  through  the  hole  and  push  the  boat  into  the  stream  agai' 
,  After  a  while  he  came  to  a. place  where  the  river  widened  very  muc 
His  boat  ran  ashore  and  he  could  not  get  i*  afloat  any  more.     So 
opened  it,  got  out,  and  saw  that  there  was  land,  and  also  much  w; 
— the  ocean.     He  also  found  many  people  living  there.     At  one  p 
he  saw  a  hill  out  in  the  water.     That  was  the  house  of  Hurr 
Wilhti,  the  deity  of  such  hard  substances  as  beads,  shells,  coral 
quoise,  etc.      Presently  a  maiden  approached  him  that  was  very  p 
She  told  him  that  they  had  heard  of  his  coming  and  were  glad  t^ 
had  come,  and  invited  him  to  follow  her  to  their  house.  They  e 
a  bdhtowo,  ** water  shield"  (a  flat  round  boat),  a^d  rowed  to  a 
the  ocean,  that  was  clear  and  transparent,  where  there  was 
(underground  room),  from  which  a  ladder  was  protruding.     H' 
assembled  the  Snake  men,  who  hung  down  their  heads  when 
entered ;  occasionally  they  raised  their  heads,  but  drooped  thr 
Finally  the  boy  gave  them  some  bdhos  and  nak^^dkwosis.     '^ 

I  Probably  the  Navajo  Mountaint. 
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Were  very  happy  and  placed  the  prayer  ofTerings  on  their  a! tan  .  They 
recognized  some  of  the  bdhos  as  having  been  made  for  K6!ifcaitg  Wuhti 
(Spider  Woman),  and  told  the  young  man  to  take  them  to  her  house. 

The  man  remained  there  over  uight,  steeping  with  the  maiden  that 
had  received  him.  During  the  ni^^ht  the  men  all  turned  tiuo  rattle- 
Snakes.  When  the  young  man  awoke  they  told  him  noC  to  be  afraid. 
All  then  went  out — the!  youir^  man,  loo— lo  drink  (inhale)  the  morning 
light.     When  they  returned  t<)  the  kfva  they  were  men  ajjain,* 

Hereupon  the  maiden  took  the  young  man,  wlio^was  now  con- 
sidered to  be  her  husband,  to  the  house  of  Hurriiing  WuUti  (one  variant 
says  Kohfcang  Wiihti);  and  then  retnrned  to  her  klva. 

In  Hurriiing  Wilhti*s  house  he  found  a  pretty  itiaidtru  and  also  the 
altar  of  the  Blue  Flute'  Society.  On  the  ladder,  leading  into  tlie 
house,  was  fastened  a  ndtsi  (society  emldeui)  anil  al^o  a  turtle  rattle. 
The  woman  asked  the  youn^  man  the  object  nf  hfs  errand  and  he  told 
her  about  it  and  then  gave  her  some  bdhos^  explaining  to  her  what 
they  were  for.  One  bdho  was  also  fur  the  sun.  She  asked  him 
whether  the  sun  was  low,  to  which  he  rej>lie(l  in  the  aftirmative.  She 
then  put  him  into  another  room^  as  something  "very  liviiig*'  was 
coming,  as  she  put  it.  Presently  the  turtle  rattle  on  the  ladder  rattled  ' 
and  the  Sun  came  rushing  down  in  the  form  of  a  handt^onic  young 
man,  beautifully  painted  and  tlrtsseil  up  as  the  Flute  ijlayers  at  tire 
Flute  ceremony  are  painted  and  dressed  at  the  present  ilay.  (See 
PI.  219.)  He  held  before  him  the  sun  and  prayer  offerings  that  he 
hat!  collected  from  the  good  people  as  he  passed  over  the  earth  in  his 
left  haiul,  those  gatheretl  from  the  bad  people  in  his  right  hand.  The 
latter  he  threw  into  the  fire;  the  first,  he  handed  to  Hurriiii^g  Wvihti, 
who  placed  them  on  the  altar.  The  good  ones  asked  for  old  age,  good 
crops,  rain,  etc.,  the  bad  for  opportunities  to  have  intercourse  with 
women,  etc. 

Presently  the  Sun  Man  asked  the  woman  whether  she  had  anybody 
hidden  in  her  house,  saying  that  he  smelled  the  presence  of  some  one. 
Slie  admitted  that  she  hatl,  and  called  the  young  man  out  of  his  room. 
He  at  once  give  some  bahos  to  the  Sun,  which  had  been  especially 
prepared  for  him.  The  latter  then  invited  the  young  man  to  accom- 
pany him  on  his  course  around  t!ie  earth.  They  descended  into  an 
ojHMiing  behind  the  altar  and  then  sped  on  under  tlie  earth  towards  the 

•  One  v.-iriini  has  it  Ihat  ihey  remained  snakes  thai  day  and  ihc  lollowmir  m^Ut. 

•There  is  undoubtedly  a  contuMon  ht-re  in  iht-  narrative  as  t'ven  by  the  different  inforinanls. 
The  Hlue  Flutf  cu.'l  w.t«.  brouifhi  toOraibi  bv  the  Sjiidrr  clan,  who  conMdcr  Spider  Woman  to  be  ihcir 
c\un  d\itv.  Murrutntr  Wuhti  has  nothin^r  to  do  diri-cilv  \%uh  -this  cult.  So  the  correct  version  and 
S'  'Diuin  ol  the  conlubion  undoubtedly  is,  that  the  >ournf  o\:\n  saw  the  Flute  allar  in  the  house  o(  S|.ider 
\\  oMian.  but  had  the  experience  with  the  Sun.  and  received  the  bead^  in  the  hou>e  of  HurriiiniT 
\\  uhti.     In  the  Snake  narrative  on  the  other  nieNas  botfj  deities  are  nienlioned. 
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I,        Two  Flute  priesu  in  full  a*ttuuic» 
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cast,  lighting  the  people  on  the  other  side  of  the  earth  and  again 
jjathering  their  prayers.  At  the  east,  where  they  arrived  towards- 
evening,  were  many  suns,  that  change  about  in  making  the  circuit 
an>und  the  earth.  One  version  adds  They  also  met  first  the  Blue  and 
then  the  Oral)  Flutes,  who  had  altars  and  played  on  flutes  here.  They 
stayed  over  nijjht  here.  Towards  morning  some  one  *  lifted  up  a 
lAtayo  (a  grayish  fox)  and  the  qoydngwunuptu  (white  dawn)  arc*se. 
Soon  he  lifted  up  a  silcdhtayo  (yellow  fox)  and  at  once  the  sikdngwun- 
iiptu  (yellow  dawn)  appeared,  and  then  the  sun  prepared  to  depart  (rise) 
a<^uin.  Tliis  time  the  same  sun  rose  that  had  brought  the  young  man. 
The  sun  tf)ok  the  latter  on  his  back  and  traveled  the  whole  day, 
rcceivinjr  prayers — the  good  ones  during  the  morning,  the  had  ones 
towards  evening,  arriving  at  the  house  of  Hurriiing  SVdhti  in  the  evcn- 
injr.^  Having  disposed  of  the  prayer  offerings  as  the  evening  before, 
the  sun  again  descended  through  the  opening  behind  the  altar  and 
wcMU  on  his  course.  The  young  man  stayed  over  night  with  Hurrding 
Wiihti,  sleeping  with  her  at  her  request.  She  had  many  beads — white, 
red,  and  tur(|uoise — wound  around  her  arms. 

In  the  morning  the  young  man  found  that  she  had  turned  into  an 
old  hag.  He  then  said  he  wanted  to  leave  (according  to  one  version 
he  stayed  in  all  four  nights).  She  gave  him  two  (some  say  one)  of  all 
kinds  of  beads  and  also  seeds  of  corn,  melons,  etc.,  and  tied  every* 
thing  up  in  a  sack,  charging  him  not  to  open  it  until  on  the  fourth  day 
after  his  arrival  at  his  home.  She  also  charged  him  not  to  sleep  with 
his  wife,  the  Snake  maiden,  while  on  thie  way.  She  then  gave  him 
some  medicine  to  spurt  on  the  water  and  a  road  would  be  there  from 
her  house  to  the  Snake  kiva,  where  he  wanted  to  go.     So  he  left. 

On  the  way  he  encountered  successively,  a  large  wolf,  panther,  and 
snake;  the  name  of  the  fourth  animal  my  informant  had  forgotten, 
nor  does  he  know  whether  the  order  given  is  the  correct  one.  He 
subdued  them  all  with  the  medicine  and  entered  the  k(va.  The  Snake 
chief  then  told  him  all  about  the  Snake  cult,  showed  him  how  to  prc- 


>  ArrtirdJut;  to  other  llopi  traditions  the  Drab  IHute  Order  hat  come  from  wbert  the  n 
(from  the  c.isti;  the  IMue  Flute  Society  from  where  the  tun  tett  (from  the  wett).  The  todetf  CHbIca 
of  the  tirbt  i;.  a  yollow  fov  (sikAhtayo)  ikin,  tymbolirinir  the  yellow  dawn;  that  of  the  Blue  Plnltt  i«  a 
grayish  (ox  ilatayo)  Kkin,  tyniholi/ini;  the  white  dawn.'  Both  locietiet  put  uptheie  emblemiovCtidvAt 
tlifir  nine-day  cerenionieii.  Tradition  alno  layt  tti.it  the  Klute  cult  it  still  continued  at  tboM  placn, 
and  tli.ii  the  pricstK  put  up  these  emblemN  as  mentioned  in  the  tnake  legend,  but  iDilead  of  sUaa 
they  use  the  live  nniiiialt. 

'  One  variant  sayt  that  the  yognir  man  did  not  go  with  the  tun  the  first  tlm^.  but  remained  wilt 
Murruint;  Wuhii  and  slept  with  her  that  night.  In  the  morning  he  found  her  turned  into  an  old  luic> 
They  hoth  s.it  in  her  house  all  day.  When  the  tun  again  arrived  m  the  evening  hit  arms  were  fall  ol 
bliHid,  and  he  '.aid  that  the  people  on  earth  had  been  fighting,  tome  of  them  wanting  another  ma. 
ill*  h.iil  t.iken  part  in  the  stnle,  and  had  slain  many  people.  Maving  de|KMiited  the  good  and  Ihfwm 
uw.iv  the  li.td  pr.ncfs,  he  washed  otf  the  blood  and  then  went  on  his  course  again,  diaappenriaf 
thruuKli  the  upenmg  behind  the  altar. 
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pare  the  alcar,  taught  him  the  songs,  etc.  He  also  to4i)  blm  that  they 
should  have  races  for  the  young  people  anO  prepare  some  joy  for  the 
children.  HencCf  my  informant  adds,  they  now  have  the  races  and 
wrangles  for  the  corn-stalks  in  connection  with  the  snake  races.  The 
Snake  chief  also  told  the  young  man  that  th^re  they  raced  while  it  was 
raining. 

So  they  departed/  On  the  way  the  beads  increased  in  the  9ack, 
The  man  wanted  to  approach  his  wife  on  the  way,  but  she  cotnpcUed 
him  to  respect  the  injunctions  of  HurrtSing  WUhti,  which  had  been 
repeated  by  the  Snake  priests.  Having  reached  the  home  of  the  man's 
people,  the  sack  with  the  beads  was  put  into  an  innvr  room.  The 
maiden  ground  corn  four  days,  and  on  the  morning  uf  the  foiirtli  i\i\y 
their  hair  was  washed  and  she  was  married  in  the  Hopi*i*  way  to 
the  young  man.  They  then  also  opened  the  sack  and  found  that  it 
was  entirely  filled  with  beads,  turquoise  ear  pendant^f  etc.  They  aiso 
went  out|i  and  after  the  young  inan*s  mother  had  washed  their  heads 
and  it  rained  (the  rain  cuming  from  Pitfcva),  the  rain  abo  washed 
their  heads.'  The  contents  of  the  sack  they  distributed  among  their 
friends,  who  were  very  happy  over  the  beads.  The  youn;;  woman 
then  always  prepared  food  for  the  people*  Her  husband's  father  and 
friends  made  the  bridal  costume  for  fier*  When  it  was  done,  she  went 
to  offer  a  prayer  (kilivato)  to  the  Dawn,  but  she  did  not  return  to  her 
l)arents'  house  as  is  now  the  custom. 

These  two  were  then  the  Snake  people,  the  man  being  the  Snake 
chief.  The  woman  by  and  by  gave  birth  to  young  rattlesnakes. 
They  laid  thern  on  some  sand  to  dry.  The  grandfather  often  took 
them  in  his  blanket  and  carried  them  around,  showing  them  to  the 
people  in  the  houses  and  kivas,  because  he  loved  them.  They  grew 
up  and  became  Hopis,  but  bit  the  children  of  the  other  people  so  that 
they  tlictl.  So  the  people  got  angry  and  drove  them  away.  They  first 
traveled  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  sometimes  staying  days  at  a 
place,  sometimes  for  a  year,  having  their  Snake  ceremony,  planting 
and  raising  a  crop  for  their  subsistence.  Thus  they  came  to  the  l.ittle 
Colorado  River  and  followed  it  in  a  south-easterly  direction.  Here  one 
of  the  women  was  about  to  be  confined.  But  they  proceeded  when 
the  child  was  only  partly  born,  from  which  she  afterwards  received  the 
name  Tfkuiwuhti  (woman  with  the  protruding  child).     She  begged  to  be 

'  The  version  that  speaikj  o(  two  maidens,  says  that  they  all  three  wen!  up  the  Grand  Canon  in 
.1  hihtuvvo  ^  water  shield),  and  also  that  the  tvko  iiiaiden«>  Kot  the  young  man  Irom  the  house  of  Hurru- 
it^i:  W  uhti.  not  saying  anything  either  about  making  a  road  to  the  Snake  kiva  nor  about  the  wild  beasts. 

'  At  a  Hopi  marriage  the  heads  of  the  young  people  are  washed  by  their  respective  mothers-in,- 
law,  nn  J  also  usually  their  bodies  are  bathed,  whereu|K>n  they  make  a  prayer  ottering  to  the  dawn  and 
\Uv  »jn.    (See  Oriibi  Marriage  Customs,  by  H,  R.  Voth.) 
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left  behind,  and  they  left  her;  later  some  of  them  returned,  but  found 
that  the  child  had  never  been  born.  Whether  they  found  the  womaoi 
tradition  does  not  say.  But  it  says  she  is  still  there,  wandering  about, 
dressed  in  a  white  6wa  (bridal  robe),  or  according  to  others,  in  a  white, 
larjje  antelope  skin.* 

The  Snake  clan  then  came  to  Ordibi  and  asked  to  be  admitted  to 
the  village,  but  the  village  ''hief,  according  to  one  version,  refused 
tluMu  admittance,  whereupon  they  moved  to  Wdlpi.  Another  version 
says  that  they  remained  in  Ordibi. 

THE  SNAKE  ANTIDOTE. 

Two  of  the  questions  most  frequently  asked  by  those  who  visit 
the  snake  ceremony  or  hear  about  it  are:  (1)  Do  the  snakes  ever  bite 
the  people?  (2)  If  snake  bites  occur,  do  the  people  possess  a  remedy 
against  the  poison? 

As  to  the  first  question,  it  is  certainly  astonishing  that  not  more 
snake  bites  occur  than  is  really  the  case,  especially  in  the  snake  cere- 
mony,  where  so  many  reptiles  are  handled  in  so  many  different  ways, 
and  often  by  young,  inexperienced  boys.  But  the  author  is  personally 
aciiuainted  with  several  persons  in  different  villages  still"  living,  and 
has  heard  of  others  (now  dead)  who  were  bitten,  either  during  the 
snake  ceremony  or  on  other  occasions.  More  will  be  said  about  this 
anon. 

Regarding  the  second  question,  much  has  been  written  about  an 
antidote,  which  is  said  to  be  known  by  very  few  in  the  tribe  only,  etc., 
and  strong  efforts  have  been  made  by  whites  to  discover  this  secret. 
If  any  one  has  been  successful,  I  have  failed  to  hear  about  it. 

The  antidote  used  in  Ordibi  was  revealed  to  the  author  by  a  snake 
priest  some  years  ago.  I  le  has  since  then  had  this  information  corrubo* 
rated  by  several  others,  has  obtained  the  herbs  and  had  them  scientifi- 
cally  identified  ;  and  the  only  reason  why  the  results  of  these  researches 

'  Severiil  llopiN  claim  to  have  Hcen  her  when  hunting  on  the  Little  Colorado  K|ver.  They  ■«• 
her  camptire.  hi-:ir  hor  loni;-drnwn  moan*,  see  the  horiiet  beint;  Invhtened  at  her  approMh,  bal  whra 
lookiiii;  lor  tin*  phiccn  wiirre  they  huvc  seen  her  tire  or  (or  her  ioot-tracks  they  can  never  Kad  aay> 
thiiiK.  Mie  i»  runMidered  tu  he  the  deity  oi  i^nme,  and  tome  »ay  alKO  o(  children,  and  in  maay  ccr** 
monies  prayer  otlerinK'>  are  made  (or  her.  It  is  hnid  that  a  youny  man  from  Shi iMulovi  once  m«  her 
mIiiIc  huiitinK  iilnne  ntMr  the  Colorado  Kivei  Her  laio  and  the  front  part  of  her  body  were  all  Moody. 
Ill*  was  M>  friKhtrnod  thai  he  liccamc  riKid,  whereupon  the  woman  had  sexual  inlercourw  with  hiiB. 
Whfii  hi  revived  atr.iin  the  (rout  part  of  his  body  was  full  of  blood.  He  ran  and  came  upoo  on«  ol 
III'' conuMHKtns.  Ikith  then  looked  for  the  woman,  but  could  tind  no  trace  of  her  esce|»t  ■  few  loot* 
priiith  lor  a  Khort  diMt^mce.  Hut  it  is  claimed  that  ever  afterward  that  man  was  a  marveloueiy  i 
ful  hunter. 

In  WAipi  the  cult  of  or  for  this  deity  finds  expression  in  the  appearance  of  a 
drt'ssfd  in  a  lariee  buckskin  at  certain  ceremonies.  My  informant  says  that  this  p*  raonaKe  gots  lolo 
the  hou^eK  or  kivns  unobserved,  even  if  the  doors  of  the  houses  are  closed.  Her  pretence  It  only 
delvLicd  when  hhe  beirinn  to  moan.    She  is  also  t^nown  as  Tuw)\|K>n|{tunici  lSand-.\ltar«Clan'Sialori 
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have  not  yet  been  published  is  the  tlel^ty  which  has  been  caused  b^ 
various  circumstances  in  the  publication  of  thi»  paper. 

Repeated  mention  has  been  made  in  the  course  of  this  paper  o( 
the  herb  hohoyaonga  (Physar.!  Newberryi),  which  is  used  duriiijj  the 
ceremony,  but  more  as  a  charm  than  as  a  ^'ntcdicrne/*  This  herb  is 
also  used  in  case  of  a  snake  bite,  but  in  the  same  manner,  it  Fcems,  as 
in  the  ceremony;  i.e.*  not  so  much  as  a  drug,  but  rather  as  n  charm* 
Another  reincdy  used  is  the  so-called  prayer- bee  lie  or  tumble -bug 
(Asida  rimata),  in  Hopi  hohdyaowu,  from  which  the  above- meiuiuncd 
herb  derives  its  name>  This  beetle  is  either  eaten  raw  or  it  is  cooked 
in  water  and  the  li{|uid  administered.  Neither  of  these  two  remedies 
is  considered  to  be  a  secret,  and  almoiii  any  Htipi,  when  asked  what 
remedy  they  use  in  case  of  a  snake  btte,  will  mention  them,  lint 
usually  they  will  add  that  there  are  others  which,  however,  are  known 
to  the  Snake  Society  only* 

The  secret  antidote  consists  ot  a  decoction  made  of  two  herbis; 
Masl  (gray)  lAchi  (Suaeda  Torreyana  Watson)  and  pivdnnga:  weasel, 
medicine  (linum  rl^idum  PurshX  one  of  the  so-called  yellow  fuxesi, 
both  of  which  I  have  had  in  my  po§ses^sion  for  several  years,  and 
since  being  acquainted  with  them  have  collected  myself.' 

While  it  is  true  that  only  comjiaratively  few  Hopi*^  are  aware  oi 
the  fact  that  these  well -known  and  to  mm  on  herln  arc  tlu*  jcatously 
guarded  snake  antidote,  the  statement,  sometimes  seen  in  print,  that 
only  the  chief  priest  or  only  one  woman  in  the  tribe,  besides  the  Snalce 
priest,  knows  this  secret  is  certainly  erroneous.  I  have  j;ood  reasons 
to  believe  that  at  least  all  the  older  members  of  the  Snake  Fraternity 
are  actpiainted  with  it. 

The  names  of  the  herbs  were  first  given  me  by  one  of  the  older 
members  of  the  Snak.e  Society,  whom  1  had  befriended  on  various 
occasions.  He  also  brought  me  the  herbs  and  referred  me  to  an  old 
priest,  of  whom  he  knew  that  he  had  gathered  the  plants  on  various 
occasions.  He  begged  me,  however,  not  to  mention  his  name  to  any 
one.  When  later,  on  one  occasion,  this  old  priest  related  and  explained 
to  me  a  number  of  facts  concerning  a  certain  ceremony,  I  turned  the 
(. '>nvfrs:ition  on  the  subject  of  the  snake  anlidote.  He  stopped  short 
a;ul  wanted  to  know  who  had  told  me  about  it.  I  replied  that  I  had 
promised  our  mutual  friend  not  to  divulj^e  his  name,  but  that  if  he  was 
really  as  great  a  friend  of   mine  as  he  always  claimed  to  be  he  should 

'  For  the  idcniiHc.ition  of  thc»r  plants,  .1!»  well  as  (or  oilier  courtrsics.  I  am  indehleJ  lo  Dr.  C 
r.  M.l!»(>  lutjh,  Curator  ol  liotany  o(  ttii»  riiuseum.  Dr.  W'allrr  Hou^rh  nicnlions  in  hi^i  paper  on  "The 
Hop;  Ki'liiion  to  their  >'!ant  ICnvironnicnt"  (.Xincncan  Anthropologist.  I'cb.,  |K<^.ia  '*  niashilashi." 
•Af.K.).  Ju.v^evcr.  he  idenliht-s  as  soiida^'O  nii!»!»ouricnsi!i  \iitt  I  he  herb  jiiwi'nnifa  I  had  al>o  iden- 
tiiud  bv  I'rof.  F.  I).  Kelsey,  then  Prole^sor  ol  llolanv  in  the  collckTc  o(  Oberlm.  Ohio,  and  he  also 
'tiled  It  linuin  rikiiduin.  -^ 
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tell  me,  as  I  wanted  to  find  out  whether  I  had  been  correctly  informed. 
He  hesitated,  said  that  that  was  very  sacred  to  them,  and  finally 
asked,  ''Must  I  tell  you?"  1  repeated  what  I  had  said,  and  being  prom- 
ised that  his  name  would  not  be  revealed,  he  named  the  two  plants 
already  known  to  me.  In  a  similar  manner  one  of  the  leading  men  in 
the  Snake  ceremony  and  an  old  woman  of  the  Snake  Fraternity  sub- 
stantiated this  information.  In  no  case  did  I  first  mention  the  names 
of  the  plants,  but  'ed  them  to  do  so. 

As  to  the  antid(.>tcs  used  in  the  other  villages,  I  have  a  number  of 
notes  on  that  (luestion,  and  the  names  of  several  plants  from  different 
sources,  hut  I  feci  that  my  information  is  not  sufficiently  corroborated 
and  sifted  to  justify  me  in  making  positive  statements.  I  have  rea- 
sons to  believe,  however,  that  at  least  in  some  of  the  villages  an  herb 
— or  in  some  cases  perhaps  more  than  one — is  used  for  each  of  the  six 
cardinal  points,  the  colors  of  the  blossoms  corresponding  to  the  colors 
for  the  different  wf)rld  (luarters.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  settle  :his  ques- 
tion more  definitely  this^  summer. 

The  following  two  facts  I  record  for  what  they  are  worth  at  prei* 
ent:  (i)  On  one  occasion  I  questioned  the  Snake  chief  of  another 
village,  who  visited  me,  on  the  snake  antidote.  He  at  first  refused  to 
give  me  the  desired  information,  saying  that  that  v/as  so  sacred  that 
he  could  not  reveal  it.  Finally,  I  held  a  bunch  of  each  of  the  plants 
used  in  Ordibi  before  his  eyes.  He  first  stared  at  me,  and  then 
asked,  **  Where  did  you  get  that?"  and  then  admitted  that  they  used 
those  herbs  too,  but*claimed  that  they  used  them  in  connection  with 
others;  (2)  A  similar  experience  I  had  once  with  Kopeli,  the  Snake 
chief  of  Wdlpi,  who  died  a  few  years  ago,  only  he  did  not  commit 
himself  as  lar  as  the  other  man.  After  repeated  efforts  to  induce  him 
to  tell  me  what  he  used  against  snake  bites,  I  intimated  that  I  believed  . 
I  knew  it,  and  that  I  had  in  my  possession  at  least  the  plants  used  in 
Ordibi.  He  challenged  me  to  produce  them.  I  did  so.  He  said  in  a 
half-joking  manner,  which  seemed  to  say,  **No,  I  say,  but  yes,  1 
mean,"  that  they  did  not  use  these,  but  the  very  manner  in  which  he 
said  it,  and  the  fact  that  he  then  became  serious  and  asked  me  not  to 
shf)w  these  plants  to  any  one  nor  to  reveal  their  names,  led  me  to  sus- 
pect that  these  two  plants  form  at  least  a  part  of  the  antidote  used  in 
Wdlpi.  Hilt  this  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  statement  of  a  fact,  but 
only  as  a  clue  to  further  investigation  in  the  other  villages. 

In  case  of  a  snake  bite  the  manner  of  proceeding  is  as  follows, 
although  it  may  vary  in  detail  in  the  different  cases,  according  to  the 
attendant  circumstances — the  place  where  it  occurs,  the  quick  access 
t«»  this  or  that  remedy,  the  opportunity  to  call  the  Snake  chief,  etc. 
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One  of  the  first  steps  usually  taken  is  to  suck  out  the  wound,  which, 
it  is  said,  is  more  cJTicacious  if  done  by  a  youth  or  unmarrietl  man* 
If  the  snake  can  be  captured  it  is  killed  and  cut  open,  in  order  to  fiad 
the  blood  which  the  reptile  is  supposed  to  have  extracted  from  the 
wound  and  which,  it  is  said,  may  be  found  in  the  snake  in  the  form  of 
a  dark  coagulated  clot. ^  If  found,  it  is  not  taken  out,  hut  the  body 
of  the  snake  is  pressed  and  stroked  in  such  a  manner  that  the  clot  h 
worked  upward  and  back  through  the  mouth  a^ain.  If  thai  can  be 
done  it  greatly  increases  the  chances  of  the  [latient  to  receiver. 
Another  of  the  very  first  steps  taken,  especially  if  the  bite  occurs  away 
from  the  village,  is  to  hunt  some  of  the  beetles  already  named,  which 
the  victim  eats  raw.  One  of  my  Ordibi  friends,  who  was  bitten  by  a 
rattlesnake  when  a  young  man,  has  told  me  repeatedly  thai  others^ 
who  happened  to  be  close  by,  quickly  gathered  a  number  of  the$e 
beetles,  which  he  ate,  but  he  shudders  when  he  sjieaks  about  it,  and 
says  they  tasted  very  bitten  Sometimes  they  are  also  cooked  in  water 
and  the  liquid  is  drunk  by  the  patient. 

At  the  very  earliest  moment  the  Snake  chief  is  notified,  or  if  he 
be  absent,  one  of  the  older  men  of  the  Snake  Fraternity,  who  at  once 
either  sends  some  one  or  goes  hinlself  after  the  snake  medicine*  l^he 
patient  is  taken  to  an  uninhabited  house,  or  If  such  be  not  obtainable?, 
to  some  kiva,  the  kivus  being  mostly  vacant  during  the  season  of  Uie 
year  when  snake  bites  are  most  likely  to  occur.  Care  is  taken  that 
the  sick  person  be  seen  by  as  few  people  as  possible,  and  that  he  be 
taken  from  the  sunlight  as  (juickly  as  it  can  be  done.  When  once  in 
the  kiva  or  house,  the  treatment  begins  in  earnest.  The  Snake  chief 
takes  care  of  him.  Among  other  things,  I  believe,  he  chants  the  same 
snake  discharming  song  over  him  which  is  chanted  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  snake  ceremony,  and  which  he  also  sings  over  any  case  of  swell- 
ing which  is  believed  to  have  been  caused  by  the  snake  charm.  As 
soon  as  the  herbs  for  the  snake  antidote  arrive,  they  are  turned  over 
to  a  woman  of  the  Snake  clan,  who  has  either  never  had  any  or  has 
ceased  to  bear  children.  She  prepares  the  decoction  which  the  patient 
has  to  drink,  with  which  he  is  rubbed,  and  esj^ecially  with  which  tlie 
wound  is  washed  out.  For  three  days  he  is  not  allowed  to  drink  any- 
tliing  but  this  decoction,  nor  to  eat  any  food  except  what  has  been 
prepared  with  this  medicine.  Even  the  dough  for  the  usual  bread 
(piki)  is  pre|)ared  with  it.  I  have  been  told  that  this  *'diet"  becomes 
so  obnoxious  to  the  patient  that  frequent  and  profuse  vomiting  takes 
place.      And  it  is  niore  than  probable  that  the  efficacy  of  the  medicine 

•  An  old  (icrnian  miniMer  lold  me  lately  th.if  in  a  certain  part  in  Germany  in  case  of  a  snake 
bite  the  snake  was  killed,  and  the  "heart"  of  it— as  the  popular  belief  was— taken  out  and  laid  on  the 
wound,  vslilcli  was  then  tied  up. 
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lies  rnore  in  the  fact  that  the  whole  system  of  the  i>atient  is  so  thor- 
ouchly  saturated  with  it,  than  in  the  medical  properties  of  the  plants 
as  such. 

For  three  days  tlie  patient  is  not  permitted  to  associate  with  any 
one  except  those  who  treat  him  and  take  care  of  him;  generally,  I 
believe,  only  the  Snake  priest  and  the  woman  who  prepares  the  food. 
On  the  fourth  day  he  washes  his  head  in  suds,  made  of  water  and 
crushed  roots  of  the  yucca  plant,  whereupon  he  returns  to  his  home. 

There  seems  to  be  a  deep-rooted  conviction  among  the  merfkbers 
of  the  Snake  and  Antelope  Fraternities  that  they  are  immune  from  the 
effi  ots  (if  snake  poison  and  from  the  snake  charm'  while  they  are 
cn^a^cil  ill  ihe  ceremony.  One  of  the  Snake  priests,  now  an  old  man, 
was  once  struck  by  a  rattler  while  he  ran  with  handfuls  of  snakes  from 
the  plaza  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony.  He  says  he  held  the 
snake  about  midway  of  the  body,  and  it  swung  back  its  head  and 
struck  him  in  the  hand.  A  young  man  was  bitten  on  the  plaza  a  few 
years  a^^o,  which,  however,  I  did  not  find  out  until  lately.  A  third 
man  told  me  that  he  was  once  bitten — I  think  he  said  while  trying  to 
take  a  snake  from  the  pot  in  the  booth.  It  has  already  been  stated 
on  ?  previous  page  that  formerly  the  snakes  were  kept  in  a  covered 
pot  instead  of  a  sack  on  the  plaza.  In  none  of  these  cases  was  any 
special  treatment  resorted  to,  because,  I  was  told,  that  was  not  con- 
sidered necessary  in  the  case  of  members  of  the  Fraternity  during  the 
lime  of  the  ceremony.  Of  course  such  immunity  is  claimed  only  for 
those  whose  'Miearts  are  good*':  where  this  essential  quality  does  not 
exist  the  bite  of  a  venomous  reptile  may  prove  just  as  dangerous,  and 
even  fatal,  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  mortal. 

At  any  other  time  except  during  the  ceremonial  days  the  members 
of  the  Antelope  and  Snake  Fraternity  seem  to  be  just  as  much  afraid 
t  of  a  rattlesnake   as  other  people.     On  several  occasions  it  so  hap* 

pened  that  a  member  of  the  Snake  Fraternity  was  near  by  when  a 
rattlesnake  was  found  near  the  mission.*     I  challenged  them  to  pick 

■  1  have  frequentlsr  been  atked  whether  in  view  of  the  fart  that  the  Hopi  kill  to  few  Miakct  tht 
country  around  the  villitKc  does  not  abound  in  them.  1  do  not  think  that  there  are  more  UMkn  Ihcrt 
than  we  found  for  instance  In  KansiH  wlirn  we  nettled  there  in  1H74.  Still  we  generally  kill  froM  fcMir 
to  six  rattlers  close  to  the  nHssion  house  nearly  every  nuninier.  And  in  order  to  sImw  tliataralllc- 
hiiake  does  nut  strike  very  quickly  1  may  cite  a  few  hptfcial  cases.  One  lime  our  little  boy,  then  «bo«| 
two  yours  old,  had  been  plavmi;  near  a  buiih.  when  all  at  once  a  rattler  crawled  away  only  a  few  Icct 
from  the  child.  On  another  occasion  my  wife  htc|i|K>d  over  some  dry  weeds  Mcarthe  bouM, and 
almost  on  two  rattlesnakes  that  were  lyinif  there  partly  coiled  up.  At  another  time  our  dauffhlcr 
blv|*ptfd  through  the  door  fiom  the  house,  the  threshold, beins  about  sii  o*  eisht  inchci  from  Ibc 
ground.  The  little  Imy  about  two  years  old  followed  her,  pultini;  one  foot  after  the  other  v«ry  slowly 
ovi-r  the  threshold.  I  followed  immediately  after,  and  turning  around  saw  ■  ratllesoakc  coaiplclcly 
coiled  up.  apparently  ready  to  kirike.  not  more  than  one  inch  from  the  place  where  Ibe  feet  of  lb* 
iitilf  (rilow  had  touched  the  i?round.  Had  he  touched  the  reptile  tht  lailer  would  In  all  probaMUly 
havf  struck.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  amoni;  people  who  have  had  some  exiwrience  with  nitllctBakflS 
that  thi-y  will,  as  a  rule,  ^ive  timely  warning  witli  their  eyokinirpi  (bell),  as  the  Hopii  call  the  ratlin. 
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It  up;  which  they  very  emphatically  refused  to  do,  saying  that  if  they 
touched  a  snake  while  they  (the  Snake  Fraternity)  were  not  *  asscm*  1 
bled"  they  were  just  as  liab!c  to  be  bitten  as  any  other  person.  On 
one  occasion  I  requested  an  Antelope  priest  to  pick  up  a  rat^^er,  which 
he  very,  positively  refused,  I  then  struck  the  snake  a  blo'^\  picked  it 
up,  and  followed  my  friend  with  it  He  kept  at  a  respeC  ul  distance 
and  when  I  began  to  run  after  him  and  to  throw  the  rep..  >e  after  liim^ 
he  dashed  away  and  screamed,  evidently  in  genuinr  fear,  crawled 
'through  under  a  wire  fence,  and  ran  away  as  fast  a?  his  tegn  would 
carry  him,  for  fear  of  being  influenced  by  the  pernic^^us  charm  of  the 
snake. 

vrhciiever  Ibcy  htvf  lime  tt>  do  to;  or  thejr  will  trr  tQ  eurapi*  trnthtr  thiin  fi  'if  hi  where  tli«r  have  th«ir 
choke,  and  even  when  called  up  ind  cornered  lhe|  will  be  eIow  tA  ^v^kt  the  UtiJ  hiow.  t  huvs 
re|>eatedly  provoked  a  fauleiaAle*  ciuflvd  him  to  coll  up«  touched  ^hn  wMh  tanitf  obKiiLt  ^mid  Imvit 
been  aitonUhed  bow  ilow  be  iK  to  ttfike.  Of  coiir*«,  the»^  bcu  r^iv.ttliat«Lnainir.  (t  woutd  imt  be  a;ik 
to  tnist  bim  loo  far.  When  I  wsa  in  charge  ot  nn  Indum  bo^^t^ijiif  ^lio«il  m  Oklahom^i  4i  htil^  bojr, 
while  playinff  with  otheti,  ran  tawarde  n  b:tf  »uckt  atAapf '>  Kq^ih  m  ptciE  u|i  a  eorncoh.  via*  itruck  bf 
a  rattler,  and  died  alur  toarreen  bouri^  it  wiib  htie  tn  ih  U'A,  and  ,be  Indlnnt  ibero  cblmed  th^t  the 
vision  of  the  snakes  wni  getdnf  to  be  din  at  that  Urn  A  *;■*  /eafi  afidb«ace  ibejr  would  itrikr  more  J 
readiljr  than  i(  Uiey  couJd  tec  welL  | 


P.  S.  It  bat  ^ttn  mentlonetj  la  Ibis  pap  *  (« Ae  pij^  jio^  thatihni  Ut  ao^angsuj  theSB^keCTare' 
nony  had  been  obtained.  But  ftinee  Ihit  h  .  i  v  rUten  the  autJtor  b^i  succeeded  tu  ubtjtn  lor  the  Mii^ 
seum,  by  the  use  o(  «  phonogr^^ih,  m^ny  1'  -pf  tongi\  aiid  among  them  icvera!  Sn^ke  tuii^-'i,  pmyxtSt 
etc.,  which  will  in  all  probability  be  publis  eu  m  ccunection  with  other  songs.       Thb  Author. 
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